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HARIMANDER 


Harimander, the Golden Temple of Amritsar, is a symbol 
of the culture and the conduct of the people of Punjab. It 
enshrines a liberal religious tradition consecrated by noble deeds 
of piety, sacrifice and heroism. 

it has four doors opening out on four different directions 
offering welcome to people without distinction of caste and 
creed. 

Foundation stone of Harimander was laid in 1673 by 
Mian Mir, renowned Muslim divine of that time at the instance 
of Guru Ramdas, the fourth Guru of the Sikhs. This grandiose 
project was continued and completed by Guru Arjun-dev, the 
fifth Guru. 

The Golden temple, as it stands today, was built during 
the period of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh monarch. It 
is situated in the heart of the city of Amritsar, amidst a sarowar 
reflecting its golden spires on its crystalline expanse of pure 
waters. 

From the point of view of solidity and design it is a noble 
piece of architecture, austere and divine in conception. 

For Punjabees Amritsar is a city of unique inspiration— 
Warimander and all the history behind it are their proud 
heritage. 
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FOREWORD 


The Punjab has played host to the Indian National Congress five times before. Oa the 
first three occasions, in 1893, 1900 and 1909, it held its sessions at Lahore. Amritsar witnessed 
an historic Congress Session in 1919, when Pandit Motilal Nehru presided. Those were the 
dark dismal days of the infamous Rowlett Acts and the tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh. A 
reign of terror and oppression was let loose by O’Dwyer and fear gripped the hearts of our 
people. Then came the mighty Congress with its stalwart leaders, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Madan Mohan Malaviya and others. Their voices shook with 
indignation as they denounced the authorities for their cruelties and barbarities to the Punjabees. 
They brought a new message of hope and confidence and our people lifted their heads 
once again. 


Ten years later Congress returned to Punjab and on December 31st, 1929, on the banks 
of the Ravi, we took the pledge of complete independence under the leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. That sacred pledge has been redeemed and as citizens of a free Republic 
we welcome our distinguished guests from all over the country to this holy historic city of 
Amritsar. 


Recent floods and devastation in Punjab disrupted and delayed our work. We are 
painfully conscious of our limitations and we seek your indulgence. The Reception Committee 
presents this Souvenir in Hindi, English and Gurmukhi to commemorate the holding of 
Sixty-first Session of the Indian National Congress at Amritsar. The Souvenir attempts 
to assess the progress our country has made since independence. It includes a survey of general 
progress in different States of our Union. It carries messages of goodwill and best wishes 
from the Presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees and the Chief Ministers. We have 
devoted a special section to Punjab so that our guests may get some idea about our state 
and its people, our art and literature, customs and folklore. A special article on Harimander 
or the Golden Temple will acquaint our readers with the significance and the historic importance 
of this beautiful place of worship. 


We express our thanks to all the contributors to this volume ; to S. Thakar Singh, the 
local artist from whose painting the block for the cover was made ; to the Press Information 
Bureau for the supply of photographs and to Shri R. P. Dhamija for the selection and the 
captions thereof; to Shri Madhusudan Singh who supervised the general production and 
spent considerable time in connection with the Souvenir work ; to Shri Kirpa Singh and 
Shri R. S. Mehdiratta for organizing very effective publicity for the Souvenir in a short period. 
The paper supply came from Shree Gopal Paper Mills Ltd. The material was composed at 
Baluja Press and printed at United Printers and Publishers, the Souvenir Press. They continued 
receiving material till the very last day and have executed the job under difficult circum- 
stances. We appreciate this co-operation. 


Our special thanks are due to Dr. Anup Singh, M.P. for devoting his entire time to the 
collection, selection and editing of the Souvenir material as a labour of love. Were it not 
for his painstaking efforts, the Reception Committee, with its numerous other pre-occupations, 
would have found it extremely difficult to produce the Souvenir. We are also grateful to 
Prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Lala Ferozechand and Shri A. N. Vidyalankar for their help in the 
editorial work. ` 


We regret we had to cut out a number of features owing to limitation of space and time, 
however, we appreciate the efforts of the writers. 


If the perusal of these pages gives our readers a glimpse of the onward march of our 
people, we would feel our labours have been amply rewarded. 


Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, Sixty First Session, Amritsar. 
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I send through the Congress Souvenir my humble greet- 
ings to fellow workers and the people. The Amritsar Session of 
the Congress will take up a step further in the direction of our 
cherished goal of Socialist Pattern of Society. We are entering 
into a crucial period of our economic development. With the 
beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan will begin construction 
in 1ight earnest of the new economic order. The Congress has . 
a role to play both organizationally as the tribune of the people 
and through administration to see that its pledge is fulfilled. More 
than twenty-five years ago we took a pledge in the historic 
surroundings of Amritsar. We have been privileged to fulfil that 
pledge. Once again we meet at Shaheed Nagar to renew the 


pledge of social justice. Let us go with the determination that = | 


we shall do everything in our power to fulfil this pledge aiso. 


U. N. Dhebar Žž 
President 
Indian National Cong 


i 
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A WORD FROM 
THE CHAIRMAN RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


(Gyani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, M. P., President, Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee) 


The Punjab has been the venue of five Congress Sessions 1893, 1900, 1909, 1919 and 1929. Four of these 
Sessions were held at Lahore and one at Amritsar. Last two Sessions of the Congress, those of 1919 and 1929 


were of extraordinary nature. 


i” With the 1919 Session the Gandhi-Yug started—the era of direct action, mass contact and constructive 
i a SEA T À 5 3 i 3 
work. The extremist opinion led by Lokmanya Tilak and Chitranjandas but tampered and shaped by Mahatma 
Gandhi asserted itself and the moderates led by Sirinivas Sastri and C. P Ramaswamy lyer parted company. 
During the 1929 Session, Indian National Congress took its present shape and dynamism. Jawaharlal Nehru 
Aas hoisted the tricolour flag on the bank of the Ravi and the Congress declared unequivocally and emphatically that 
© complete Independence was its goal. A remarkable thing about these Sessions was that when they were actually 
held emphasis by the High Command was on co-operation with British Government inthe measure in which it 
made gestures towards India’s political advancement but almost immediately after the Sessions were over, non-co- 
operation movements of amazing magnitude and far-reaching consequences had to be launched. 


Punjab Sessions of the Congress have thus always imparted a new note of dynamism to the organization 
and have led the country at one stride past many milestones. The present Session is also in line with the previous 
ones. It may even be considered one of greater importance. 


The extraordinary importance of the present Amritsar Session lies in the fact that the fate of the States 
Reorganization Commission will be finally decided here. Another factor of even greater importance is the Second 
Five-Year Plan involving colossal financial outlay and aiming at substantial reduction in unemployment amongst 
the educated. This plan will emerge in its final form in this Session. For this alone, if for nothing else, the 
© Amritsar Session will go down in India’s history as the biggest contribution yet made towards India’s economic 

prosperity. If the 1919 Session of the Congress at Amritsar changed India’s political outlook, this Session will 
change India’s economic outlook. I make bold to say that this is not only because of the plan but also because of 
the great emphasis on Socialistic pattern of Society. This Session will also effectively bring out the importance 
of cultural, artistic and social welfare activities. A blue-print for the next general elections will also be prepared 
eet and finalised in this Session. i 

ae 
EN Ifthe 1919 Amritsar Session brought to the forethe dynamic figure of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
= Chitranjandas, and the 1929 Session that of Jawaharlal Nehru, this Session places another remarkable personality 

___U_N. Dhebar in its befitting foil. The amount of constructive effort and the measure of political sagacity which 
great son of India has brought to bear on issues, will be seen in proper perspective in this Session which will 
$ high-light the concrete results of Jawaharlal Nehru’s foreign policy which has given India such stature in the 
€ Comity of Nations that leaders of the eminence of Marshall Bulganin, Comrade Khrushchev, Marshall Tito, Col. 


ties in Indo-China, led to establishment of an International Commission for that country 
anship of India, made possible the Baundang Conference and led to the acceptance of the 


en particularly keen about giving due importance to cultural affairs during the Congress 
ecial Sub-Committee was constituted in this connection. I am confident that the cultural sub- 
do every good job in this respect. In another very important respect, that is constructive work 
S to pro “a Soe one. The Session week starts with big rally of constructive workers from 4 
who alt trame a really ambitious programme for the year. Devoted workers of the Bhoodan 
eat pilgrims track at Shahidnagar. 
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GEMS FROM CONGRESS 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


( PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD ) 


BOMBAY 
First Congress—1885 
President: The Hon. Mr. W.C. Bonnerjee. 


The more progress the people make in education and material prosperity, 
the greater would be their insight into political matters and the keener their 
desire for political advancement. 


BOMBAY 
Fifth Congress — 1889 


President: Sir William Wedderburn. 

If the ryot had fair play, he might develop into a substantial yeoman x 

instead of being the starveling he is. =; 
NAGPUR 

Seventh Congress—1891 


President: Mr. P. Ananda Charlu. 
Whether we resolve to rest on our oars or not, it becomes our bounden 
duty all the same to go more amid the masses and to saturate their minds with 
the aspirations of a nationality. 
LAHORE 
Ninth Congress—1893 


President: Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. 

Manliness must be associated with love of justice, 
intellect. 

The evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied. 


You can build up empire by arms or ephemeral brute p 
you can preserve it by the eternal moral force only. va S 


Let us always remember that we are all children of puny 
Our country is India ; our Nationality is Indian. 


We must show that we believe in the justice of 
ness and self-sacrifice. 
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MADRAS 
Tenth Congress —1894 


President: Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P. 
We must be prepared to meet misrepresentation and calumny. 


No class, however lowly, however despised, must be shut out from our 
sympathies and our endeavours. 


Education fits us for life and enables us the better to use and to enjoy 
life. 


POONA 
Eleventh Congress—1895 


President: The Hon. Surendranath Banerjee. 
If war has its victories, peace has also her triumphs. 


We should be false to ourselves if we did not stand shoulder to shoulder, 
forgetful of all differences, in the one common endeavour to uphold the national 
interests as represented by the Congress. 


Politics divorced from morality is no politics at all : it is political jugglery 
of the worst description. 


Reform indefinitely postponed leads to violent changes. 
The man of earnest faith is irresistible and all-conquering. 


We Congressmen know what we are about. We know our minds, we 
know our methods ; we stick to them with resolute tenacity of purpose. 


so The noblest heritage which we can leave to our children and our children’s 
p children is the heritage of enlarged rights. 


CALCUTTA 
Twelfth Congress —1896 


j a President: The Hon. Mr. R.M. Sayani. 


Even the most honest and the best regulated administration has constant 
need of proper criticism even at the best of times. 
z Keeping aloof from the Congress movement is not only undesirable but 
= _ may even merit censure. 
gs 
AMRAOTI 
Thirteenth Congress - 1897 
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Liberty of person and property is a farce if you are liable to be arrested, ; 
imprisoned, and sequestered at the will and pleasure of Government without anaes: 
being brought to trial. 


We claim equality for all, Brahmins and Pariahs alike. 


LUCKNOW S 
Fifteenth Congress—1899 


President: Mr. R.C. Dutt. ý 7 


The real cause of the wretchedness and indebtedness is that the land 3 
assessment is so heavy that the cultivator is not able to save in good years enough ae 
to meet the failure of harvest in bad years. 


It seems to be a mockery that the very country which was the first to 


organize village communities, village panchayats and village self-government, | ea 
and cherished these institutions for 3,000 years, should be rendered to absolutely ae. oe 
helpless, and should be ruled through the undesirable agency of the police. TA 


CALCUTTA 
Seventeenth Congress—1901 


President: Mr. D.E. Wacha. 


Injustice in agrarian legislation, where the cultivator is sought to be 
deprived of a larger and larger portion of the fruit of his labour, must eventually 
culminate in slavery. 


AHMEDABAD 
Eighteenth Congress— 1902 


President: Mr Surendranath Banerjee. i ` 


and the courageous. ja 
Caution carried to the verge of timidity is a feeble instrument of Gove 
ment. ae 


I believe that the Congress has a divine mission. It is a disps 
Almighty God for the unification of our people. 


which enjoins that our sacred duty is the duty which we ov 
birth ? 2 
Liberty is jealous goddess, exacting in her 
votaries prolonged and assiduous devotion. f 
ini 
The voice of the people is the voice of God. 
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MADRAS 
Nineteenth Congress— 1903 
President: Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose. 


A just and honest administration has nothing to lose by courting public- 
ity and criticism. 


We can never hope to realise our aspirations unless the Congress, so 
shapes its policy as to bring the masses into line with us. 
BOMBAY 
Ag Twentieth Congress— 1904 


$ President: Sir Henry Cotton. 


Patience and perseverance, persistance, carnestness and resolution are the 
i attributes of the leader of a national movement. 


The growth of an Indian nation is the great political revolution that is 
working before our eyes. 


Relax not your efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly dashing 
against the backwater of prejudice. 


The prosperity of your country depends upon the diminution of its 
economic drain. 


Strive to show yourselves constantly worthy of your cause. 
Moral improvement is the only source of real unity and as such of 
dignity as well as happiness. 
BENARAS 
Twenty-first Congress— 1905 


President: The Hon. Mr. G.K. Gokhale. 


Our movement is from darkness unto light, from bondage towards 
freedom. 


The idea of Swadeshi or “one’s own country” is one of the noblest con- 
ceptions that have ever stirred the heart of humanity. 


The goal of the Congress is that India should be governed in the interests 
of the Indians themselves. 


CALCUTTA 


i a Twenty-second Congress—1906 
a 


s President: Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 


ey _ There can be no national greatness, strength and hope except by the 4 
Be ad of self-government. 3 


ovement, you cannot stop at any stage, disappointments notwith- 
lose all you have gained and find it far more difficult afterwards 


ESSE ”'S':“OCO'C'™ ood, 
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even to begin again. We may adopt such meansas may be suitable at every 
stage, but persevere we must to the end. 


Swadeshi is a forced necessity for India in its unnatural economic muddle. 


SURAT 
Twenty-third Congress—1907 
President: The Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. 


However beneficient a foreign rule may be, no people in whom all man- 
hood has not been killed out, will ever willingly submit for ever to the yoke, 
though it may be wreathed with flowers. 


The Congress exists to draw us together and not to divide us. 


A house divided against itself cannot stand, and we must be on our 
guard against the deadly peril of disunion. 


MADRAS 
Twenty-fourth Congress—1908 
President: The Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. 


In a national movement, endurance itself is a victory and the keeping 
alive of the national spirit is itself an end. 


LAHORE 
Twenty-fifth Congress — 1909 


President : The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


Amongst the causes of discontent there is none greater than the deep 
yer i ervades i 
poverty which pervades the land 


Compulsory primary education is the one foundation upon which the 
progress of the people can be built. 


Let every particle of energy be devoted to the loving service of the Mother- 
land. 


In union lies the hope ofa happy future for our country. 
CALCUTTA 
Twenty-sever.th Congress—1911 
President : Pandit Bishan Narayen Dhar. 


India needs bold and enthusiastic characters not men of pale hopes and 
middling expectations, but courageous natures, fanatics in the cause of their 
country. 


BANKIPORE 
Twenty-eighth Congress—1912 
President: Rao Bahadur R.N. Mudholkar. 


To create a nation by the fusion of what is jeeringly called a jumble of 
races,castes and creeds is the aim of the Congress. 
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MADRAS 
Thirtieth Congress — 1914 


President: The Hon. Babu Bhupendranath Basu. 


Education is the bed-rock on which we must lay the foundations of our 
national life. 


LUCKNOW 
Thirty-second Congress—1916 


President: The Hon. Babu Ambica Charan Mazumdar. 


onada inah a r tt Take 


Property is a man’s accident, while liberty is his birth-right. 


No people can be either self-respecting or respected by others unless they 
are able to defend themselves. 


Hushed be the whispers of jealousy and spite and silenced be the dis- 
cordant notes of rancorous dissensions amongst you. 


Unite and stand solidly shoulder to shoulder resolved either to conquer 
or to die. | 
CALCUTTA 
= Thirty-third Congress—-1917 


President: Mrs. Annie Besant. 


The magic of nationality is the feeling of oneness. 


India is no longer on her knees for boons ; she is on her feet for rights. 


BF cs AMRITSAR 
p: Thirty-fifth Congress—1919 


President : Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


The faith of steadfast endeavour, of sacrifice and patient ordeal is the 
~ only way to reach our goal. 


g sy Let us march ahead with truth for our guide, and courage, our watch- 
ind before long we shall reach the promised land. 


NAGPUR 
Thirty-sixth Congress — 1920 


can wisely walk forward in the path of progress 
glory. 
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AHMEDABAD 
Thirty-seventh Congress—1921 


President: C.R. Das (in prison). 
Acting President: Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
The day is not distant when the conscience of the world will adopt non- et Ac 


violent non-co-operation as the world weapon against universal injustice and TON 
untruth. (H.A. Khan). áh 


Freedom is that state, that condition, which makes it possible for a 
nation to realise its own individuality and to evolve its own destiny. 


We break in order to build; we destroy in order to construct ; we 
reject in order to accept. This is the whole history of human endeavour. 


GAYA 
Thirty-eighth Congress—1922 z 


President: C.R. Das. 
No regulation is law unless it is based on the consent of the people. 


Where such consent is wanting, the people are under no obligation to 


obey. 

It is the inalienable right of every individual and every nation to stand : 
on truth and to offer a stubborn resistance to the promulgation of lawless 
laws. 


Violence defeats freedom. 
The revolution of non-violence is slower but surer. 


Non-violence does not carry with it the degeneration which is inherent 
in the use of violence. 


Judge us by our ideal, and not by what we have achieved. 
Be it yours to offer yourselves as sacrifices in the interest of truch and S 
justice, so that your children’s children may have the fruit of your sufferings. 
COCONADA 
Thirty-ninth Congress—1923 


President: Maxlana Mohammad Ali. 


Our Swaraj must be the Sarvaraj, the Raj of all, and, in order tot 
that, it must have been won through the willing sacrifices of all. 


I challenge any one to show another instance in the history ak 
where hundreds of millions of people have been roused to stand | 
liberties and have remained so peaceful as the people of India led by 
Gandhi. 


Death for a great cause provides the most piguant sauce for 
tasteless dish. 
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BELGAUM 
Fortieth Congress—1924 


President : Mahatma Gandhi. 


Non-violent non-co-operation has brought to the surface the hidden 
powers in the people, of resistance through suffering. 


Courtesy, inoffensive conduct, truthfulness, etc., 


violence. 


are symbols of non- 


Non-violent acts exert pressure far more effective than violent acts, for 
that pressure comes from good-will and gentleness. 


It is a blasphemy to say that God set apart any portion of humanity as 
È untouchable. 


d That religion and that nation which pins its faith to injustice, untruth or 
violence will be blotted out of the face of the earth. 


India is admittedly the best repository and exponent of non-violence. 


Satyagraha is search for Truth, and God is Truth, Ahimsa or 


: violence is the light that reveals that truth. 


non- 


y God 
untruth. 


js light, not darkness ; God is Love, not hate ; God is Truth, not 


CAWNPORE 
Forty-first Congress—1925 


; : President : Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 


In the battle for liberty, fear is the one unforgiveable sin. 


GAUHATI 
Forty-second Congress—1926 


President: Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyengar. 


The legitimate interests of labour will never be sacrificed to capitalists 
iterests. 
Weare ndians first and last and right through. 


he need of the hour is not philosophy but action, not freedom for the 
eedom for the nation, not alone unity in ideal and object, but 
and action, ga cton and pace, and above all, not priis 


een 
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MADRAS 
Forty-third Congress—1927 


President: Dr. M.A. Ansari. 


We must learn to differentiate between personal prestige and public weal 
and to sacrifice individual gain to the collective good. 


Freedom and communalism are the very antithesis of each other. 
The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen- x 
dence. OTN 


CALCUTTA 
Forty-fourth Congress—1928 


President: Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


The aim of all education and progress is to develop the collective instinct 
in man. 


National freedom unrestricted and unqualified is the natural craving of 
the human soul. 


LAHORE 
Forty-fifth Congress—1929 


President : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The world is in labour and out of her travail will give birth to a new 
order. 


If we ignore the world, we do so at our peril. 


Logic and cold reasons are poor weapons to fight fear and distrust ; only H z 
faith and generosity can overcome them. 


We want to put an end to the exploitation of India’s poor and to get the 
reality of power and not merely the livery of office. 


So long as there is domination of one country by another or the exploi- 
tation of one class by another, there will always be attempts to subvert the exist- 
ing order. 


ing the grievous burdens on our masses. 
Out of imperialism and capitalism peace can never come. 


A great nation cannot be thwarted for long when once its | mi = 
and resolved. If today we fail and tomorrow brings no succi y T 
will follow and bring achievement. 


We have to aim at social adjustment and equilibrium n 
the forces of puan that are the bane of India. f 


s 
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Tama socialist and a republican and am no believer in kings and 
princes, or in the order which produces the modern kings of industry. 


India means peasantry and labour and to the extent that we raise them 
and satisfy their wants will we succeed in our task. Their cause is really the 
country’s cause. 


The sole trusteeship that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and 
not of one individual or a group. 


Our economic programme must be based on a human out-look and must 
not sacrifice man to money. 


If the workers on the land have not enough to eat, then? the interme- 
diaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 


violence. 
Individual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. 


Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a mass 
movement and mass movements must essentially be peaceful, except in times of 
organised revolt. 


We want quiet and irresistible action now and this can only be Lrought 
about by the strictest discipline in our ranks. 


Success often comes to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the 


5 


timid. 


If we seek to achieve great things it can only be through great dangers. 


A" KARACHI 
Forty-sixth Congress—1930 


President: Sardar Vallabbhai Patel. 


The nation cannot grow to its full height if it has not exclusive control 
over its finance. 


My interest lies in helping the down-trodden to rise from their state and 
T be on a level with the tallest in the land. 


The gospel of Truth and Non-violence has given the masses an inkling of 
their dignity and the power they possess. 


BOMBAY 
Forty-eighħth Congress—1934 


President: Babu Rajendra Prasad. 


Conpress represents and exists for the toiling millions and it will become 
_ an irresistible power working not for greed or power but for the sake of common 
humanity. 
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j Methods of peace are more desirable and more enduring than those of 
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Independence means the end of exploitation of one country by another 
and of one part of the population of the same country by another part. 


Let us not be deterred by the difficulties which confront us nor be 
diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. 


LUCKNOW 
Forty-ninth Congress—1!935 


President : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


We cannot rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone and in 
going handed the torch of Freedom to us to keep alight; it is betrayal of the 
cause we have taken : it is betrayal of millions who never rest. 


We take our stand with the progressive forces of the world which are 
ranged against Fascism and Imperialism. 


The Congress must be not only for the masses, as it claims to be, but of 
the masses ; only then will it really be for the masses. 


Socialism is for me not merely an economic doctrine which I favour ; it 
is a vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart. 


| should like the Congress to become a socialist organisation and to join 
hands with other forces in the world who are working for the new civilisation. 


The promised land may yet be far from us and we may have to march 
wearily through the deserts, but who will take away from us that deathless hope 


which has survived the scaffold and immeasurable suffering and sorrow ; who - = 
as r 
will dare io crush the spirit of India which has found re-birth again and again = ei aaa 
after so many crucifixions ? 3 ZAT. a 
Pe 4 Fla TT 
> + eig 
FAIZPUR Tee ei SIT 
NERE arne] RRENEN a 
Fiftieth Congress —1937 We 


President : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


We have too long thouglit in terms of pacts and compromises between 
communal leaders and neglected the people behind them. That isa discredited 
policy and I trust we shall not revert to it. 


We must speak more and more the language of the masses and fashion r 
our policy to meet their needs. We must carry the Congress organisation to rd 
every Village, the Congress message to every mud hut. 


We talk of Swaraj and Independence but in human terms it means 
relief to the masses from their unutterable sorrow and misery. 
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HARIPUR 
Fifty-first Congress—1938 


President : Subhash Chandra Bose. 


Only by emphasising our common interests, economic and political, can 
we cut across communal divisions and dissensions. 


A policy of live and let live in matters of religious and an understand- 
ing in matters economic and political should be our objective. 


- I have no doubt in my mind that our chief national problems relating to 
the eradication of poverty, illiteracy and disease and to scientific production and 
distribution can be effectively tackled only along socialistic lines. 


Our principal problem will be how to eradicate poverty from our 
country. That will require a radical reform of our land-system, including the 
abolition of landlordism. 


To solve the economic problem, agricultural improvement will not be 
enough. A comprehensive scheme of industrial development under state owner- 
ship and state control will be indispensable. 


A Free India will bea healthy and potent factor in world politics and 
will be able to look after the interest of its nationals abroad. 


TRIPURA 
Fifty-second Congress—1939 


President : Subhash Chandra Bose. 


We shall have to take steps to ruthlessly remove whatever corruption or 
weakness has entered our ranks largely due to the lure of power. 


EEE. 


Due to Second world-war Congress met only once between 1939 
and Independence. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S MESSAGE 


The Indian National Congress may be compared to national organisations in other 
countries, but the comparison would not take us far. In its inception, it was perhaps not 
unlike similar organisations elsewhere but, as it developed, it was adapted more and more 
to suit the Indian pattern and was given a character which was peculiarly suited to India. Great 
leaders like Lokmanya Tilak and Gokhale moulded it. Then came Gandhiji who suddenly 
gave it a completely new turn and changed its content also in the process. Indeed, the new 
turn could not have been given without changing that content. It became a real mass organi- 
sation, representing our common people, disciplined for action and, naturally, looking up to 
those people for support and inspiration. Thus, it developed a social content which 
few purely nationalist organisations have done in the past. Gandhiji gave it also a method 
of action entirely based on peaceful means. That itself was a novel idea and required some 
time to be appreciated by the people. Thus, the Congress represented nationalism, a 
strong social outlook in favour of the masses, discipline and revolutionary action through 
peaceful methods. Such a combination was unique and was peculiarly suited to the genius 
of India, just as Gandhiji was the ideal leader for India. 


The history of India during these eventful years became, progressively, the history of 
the national movement led and controlled by the Congress. Ultimately, after many pitfalls, 
we achieved freedom and thus justified completely the efficacy of Gandhijiis methods. 
Those methods were essentially revolutionary and at the same time constructive. That is to 
say, while they worked for and brought about trem2ndous changes, there was no break, such 
as violent revolutions bring about, and there was a continuity. The consequence was that 
these changes were brought about with a minimum of upsets and suffering and left no trail of 


bitterness behind. That also was a unique achievement. 


After the attainment of independence, the Congress had, in a sense, finished its 
primary task, and the question arose what its future should be. This was no easy matter to 
decide as the binding link of opposition to British rule no longer served its purpose and other 
problems became more prominent. It was obvious, however, that India required a strong, 
widespread and disciplined organisation with a clear social outlook, to face the new problems 
that had arisen. There was no other organisation that could take its place and there was 
danger of separatist tendencies breaking up the unity of India which was so essential. There 
wes also danger of extremist policies, both of the leftist and the rightist variety, working in 
| 


] 
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sectarian groups, producing division and weakness in the country, and making it va 
difficult to have any strong basis for advance, when political unity and social advance he 
become more necessary than ever. It was only the Congress that could undertake th 
responsibility. | 


yea 
Thus, the Congress, having fulfilled its historic mission to free India from foreignyy, 8° 


| soc 


had yet to discharge another historic mission of leading the people of India to economi stil 
a freedom and a realisation of the social goals before the country. It could only do so effecti «sa 
ly if it undertook these social tasks with strength and a clear mind. For some time, th firs 
Congress was in doubt and suffered pulls in different directions. Gradually, however, 4y" 
adjusted itself, and this process of adjustment was completed at the Avadi Session, when ae 
adopted the socialist goal. es 


Meanwhile, planning came into the picture and assumed growing importance. Ti 
people became planning conscious. The success of the first Five-Year Plan gave the peop the 
confidence and assurance. of t 


|} or] 

In spite of this progress made and the strengthening of the Congress, separati) co- 
tendencies have continued and the need for a real and emotional integration of India is st 
a vital task which can only be performed by the Congress. | 


We stand now at the threshold of a fresh and major advance in many directions, al 
we have to make many vital decisions about the principles that should govern our futu 
policy. Broadly speaking, this has been determined but the time has come for greater clati 
of thinking and action. | 


Í 
| 
| 
| 


The Amritsar Congress meets at this critical stage of our nation’s history. It h 
a heavy task before it. I earnestly trust that it will perform it in an effective and wort 
manner. 


New Delhi, Janaba l gi brir 


| 
December 31, 1955. | Pat 
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MESSAGES OF GOOD WISHES 


The great struggle the country had launched under the leadership of the Indian National Congress 70 
years ago still continue; notwithstanding the attainment of political freedom mainly through ths efforts of this 
great Organization. The task ahead of us is still greater ; the country is to be emancipated from economic and 
social barriers, which are impeading our progress. The fight against poverty, disease, squalor and ignorance 
still goes on in all its vigour and must be continued till the country reaches its cherished goal of attaining 
“Sarvodaya”. Weare just on the verge of the completion of the First Five-Year Plan, which is nothing but the 
first stepping stone towards the progress and peaceful revolution, which our country is undergoing under the 
dynamic leadership of our beloved leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In this great and noble task of rebuilding 
India we must march as disciplined soldiers strictly adhering to the unique technique of Truth, Ahimsa and 
selfless service, practised and taught by Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of-the Nation, and in that technique lies the 
secret of its glorious success in the past and still more glorious success in the future. 


The map of India is to be redrawn afresh in the near future in pursuance of the decisions announced by 
the Government of India on the States Reorganization Commission recommendations. It behoves all sections 
of the public not only to approach the problem of States reorganization from the National rather than Sectional 
or parochia! point of view but also in the words of our Prime Minister in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and 
co-operation. 


I have no doubt that the forthcoming Amritsar Session will give a lead in the right direction. 


Mukat BehariJal Bhargava 
President, Ajmer Pradesh Congress Committee. 


We are ail glad that the Reception Committee of the Amritsar Session of the Indian National Congress is 
bringing out a Congress Souvenir at the time of the next Congress Session. The Congress stands for a Socialistic 
Pattern of Society and is working for it. We believe that this Souvenir will help the Congress Workers and the 
Congress Organizations in India to establish a classless and casteless Society based on Socialism. Amritsar is a 
place of pilgrimage for the people of India. The stains of the blood of the Martyrs are still shining bright red on 
the walls of Jalianwala Bagh. Visitors to the Indian National Congress Session in Amritsar will surely come 
back inspired by their martyrdom. Punjab was very hard hit by the partition of India. The hurt that the 
partition inflicted on Punjab has yet to be healed but in spite of it let us at this auspicious moment renew our 
pledge to do our best for the unity of India. Let us hope your souvenir will go a long way to achieve it. 


Mahendra Mohan Choudhury 
President, Assam Pradesh Congress Commitee. 
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It is, indeed, an honour to to the City of Amritsar that the 61st Session of the Indian National Con 
is to be held there early in February. Great national and international problems of importance and signifia | 
will come for consideration before the Session. The redrawing of the map of India will be one of the ques, | 
that this historic session will have to decide. We are launching shortly our Second Five-Year Plan and on A ones 
implementation of such schemes depends the future of this great country. I am sure the Session will be | Sec 


grand success and we shall be able to give the correct lead to our countrymen in all these important matters, ae 


s | towa 
| S. K. Patil M. P. | 
PE . President, Bombay Pradesh Congress Committe, 
y ; | cour: 
E for t 
aiL | envis 
| whol 


It is indeed significant that the Sixty-first Session of the Indian National Congress should be held i 
Amritsar after many years. The Congress has constantly striven to establish conditions in which strength ani nued 
prosperity of the common mass of men and women could be built in order to enable them to lead a life free fron! 
fear of ignorance, starvation and disease. The Congress Session at Amritsar will have to harmonise the nen! 
pattern of States just when the map of India is being redrawn for administrative purposes. Without this harmony 
of purpose, I do not think that our efforts to raise the standard of life of the masses will keep up the momentun 
which has already been created during the period of the First Five-Year Plan. | 

a | 

I wish every success to the Reception Committee in their endeavours to make excellent arrangements fal instr 

the holding of this historic Session of the Congress at Amritsar. [usefu 


a i 
} 


Morarji Desai 
Chief Minister, Bombay. 


| 


} 


The country has made very good progress under the First Plan and now the country is thinking of a 
Second Plan. By our Avadi Resolution of the Socialistic Pattern of Society the Indian masses are enthused all edge 
_ we have to utilize that enthusiasm for building up a prosperous and happy new India. We have to eradicall polic; 
unemployment and under-employment during the Second Plan. The country is looking up to the Congress alll since 
= our beloved leader Pandit Nehru to give a bold lead in this direction in the present Session. reorg 


‘the le 

The other important task before this Session is to work out some programme to check the fssiparal see tl 
brought to light by the recent question of reorganization of States. The All India Congress with its unigu of In 
0 unity 
abou 
Pandi 


moul 


Shanker Dayal Sharma 
Chief Minister, Bhopal. 
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The Karachi Session of the Indian National Congress was a landmark in the history of Congtess as it 
envisaged the future constitution of India in its “Fundamental Rights” resolution. In Avadi by adopting the 
“Socialistic Pattern of Society” resolution the Congress has made further progress towards that ideal. Iam sure, 
this Session of the Indian National Congress in Amritsar will give a new lead to the public in general and 
Congressmen in particular to bring about that change of outlook in our people which will expedite our efforts 
towards establishment of a Socialistic Pattern of Society in our country. 


mmitte We, the people of this part of India, have always looked to the Punjab as a source of inspiration for the 
courage and sufferings of the people of the province of five rivers. I pay my homage to the psople of the Punjab 
for their sufferings and express my confidence that they will bein forefront of the social revolution which is 
envisaged in the Avadi Resolution of the Indian National Congress. I also take this opportunity to express my 
whole-hearted sympathy and sense of sorrow for the sufferings the Punjab had to bear due to partition. 


held i I, on behalf of the Congressmen and the people of West Benga!, wish the people of East Punjab conti- 
ngth ani, nued progress, prosperity and peace. 
free fron 
> the ney Atulya Ghosh 
harmony President, West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee. 


omentun 


Souvenirs published at the time of General Sessions of Indian National Congress provide useful and 
rents fo instructive information about the works of the Congress and Congress Governments. They also give much other 
useful material. IT have read an outline for the Souvenir to be published at the time of Amritsar Session. I am 

sure it will serve the purpose and serve the visitors also. 


Kanayalal N. Desai 


mbay. s f f 
President, Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee. 
The 6lst Session of the Indian National Congress to be held at Amritsar will be a very momentous and 
i historic session. The eventful period of sixty years has indeed registered the significant development in the poli- 
5 A ical movement in our country. For over three decades, the powerful personality of Gandhiji gave a shape and 
Jo 


an edge to the political movement. Even today, the principles enunciated by him from time to time guide our 
eradicall policy both at home and abroad. Gandhiji had indeed left an indelible mark onthe minds of Indians. Ever 
ress ail since the Independence, our country has made considerable progress. Today we are facing a knotty problem, the 

reorganization of the States. This reorganization will alter the map of India with the intent of bringing into play 

the latent potentialities of the respective areas to the common good of the country. All of us must strive hard to 
ssiparols see that our hard-earned freedom is not jeopardized in any way. The basic factor in any reorganization is unity 
s uniqut of India. Whatever may be the distance that separates us we are all pervaded with the idea of maintainiag this 
unity o unity and implementing the socialistic pattern of society. I am one of those who believe that the task of bringing 
about this desired change rests on the Congress organization. We are sure that under the dynamic leadership of 
(Pandit Nehru who has, by his unique personality, sagacity, wisdom and experience cast our nationin a heroic 
‘mould in the international politics, we will be able to reach the goal sooner than expected. 


J. V. Narsing Rao 
President, Hyderabad Pradesh Congress Committee. 
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It is a matter of great pleasure and pride for the whole of Northern India that the Sixty-first Session y 
the Indian National Congress is teing held at Amritsar, a place sanctified by the blood of martyrs during on the 
Jallianwala massacre, which is an important landmark in the history of our freedom movement. Bhave c 
i dream: 
The Congress sessions, since their very beginning have given lead to the country and the decisions take 
` therein have moulded the destiny of our nation. The history of these sessions is a compendium to the histo 
of India in the recent more than half century. The nation has always looked forward with great interest and ho, Mi! 


to the messages that have come forth from time to time from these historic sessions: HE SH 
ment, | 


After independence, we have entered into a stupendous task of developing our country and of raisi phe pr 
the living standard of our masses. Great forces are at work in India at the present and great changes are taki eon? 
place in our national life. Besides, it is a solitary example in the history of the world that the prestige ofi 
nation has risen so high in international sphere within such a short time after its emergence from slavery, as is it Propane 
case of India. 5 haver 


The Sixty-first Session of the Indian National Congress is being held on the eve of our entry into w gue 


Second Five-Year Plan. It is also the time when the importance of India in international spheres is being increas, 
ingly felt by nations of the world. This historic session has, therefore, a very great significance in the life of ow 
nation. i | 


I wish this session a great success and look to its forthcoming deliberations with great expectations. | 


Y.S. Parmar | 
Chief Minister, Himachal Pradesh. | 


histori 
=e devote 
organi 


We have travelled forward hopefully since 1947 in spite of the obstacles that stood in our way on the el] 
and immediately after Independence. The Indian National Congress as the premier political organisation of th 
country has naturally played a decisive part in shaping out the future pattern of New India. Last year ati 
Avadi Session, the Congress concertely laid down the principles for the establishment of a just and equitabl 
social order in our country. This is a historic landmark as it envisages a peaceful social transformation of ol 
pe: masses. | 
During this year many significant developments have come about in the international field and India eee 
pronounced the cardinal principles for the regulation of relations between nations. In the Panch Shila t ibe 
world pas found the key to the promotion of understanding, good-will and peaceful co-existence among counti iem r 
governed by different social systems. This is a welcome sign which promises to reduce international conflicts Ng term 
e ultimate aim of banishing war and violence and increasing economic and cultural cooperation. This polit. 
í ready paved the way for the solidarity of Asian and African peoples. In this common endeavour 
ipation of Arab countries like Egypt and Saudi Arabia in particular is a hopeful symptom of natio 


in West Asia which has for centuries remained the hunting-ground of imperialism. 


That s 


country we stand on the thresh-hold of far-reaching changes which impose heavy responsibl 
and woman of India. The Second Five-Year Plan is being launched in next spring and in the r 
we have already gained we have to secure maximum opportunities for ourselves in the shor’ 


toer India to occupy the front rank among thecomity of nations. This can be possible 9 
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ting ron the basis of our economic strength and cultural regeneration and the path of planned development which we 
“have chosen opens vast possibilities for all to participate in this high adventure of building a New India of our 
“dreams. hee 
NS take, 7 A PRE : : ; “pas 
> histoy It is unfortunate that at a time when the need for unity is supreme, certain tendencies have become = z 
ind ho ‘manifest which threaten to weaken the fabric of our national life. I do not believe that ithe problmes facing us af 
are such as cannot be solved satisfactorily with mutual consultation. But once passion is brough into the argu- — 
ment, judgement is apt to suffer. It is good to see our people full of energy and life but they must be used in 
E raisin. the proper way for the fair name, glory and honour of the country and not frittered away in fruitless and violent 


re takin’ fontroversies. 


stige cil I have no doubt that this Session of the Congress will afford ful! opportunities to the delegates 
as is tifrom all over India to deliberate calmly and soberly on all the national and international issues so that the people 

have the benefit of a leadership gifted with vision and wisdom responsive to the needs and aspirations and urges 
‘of our countrymen to make India worthy of its ideals and its heritage. 


into thi 
x increay : G. M. Bakhshi ae | 
fe of ou Erime Minister, Kashmir. i | 


Ts. 


| Indian Nation has stood to the test of time in national and international sphere. Iti is a matter of 2 
historical importance that this mighty task has been performed through Indian National Congress. Let all th 
devoted followers of Congress feel the confidence of their capacity with the ambition of strengthening their mother 
organization so that the nation may reach the heights of glory. 


G.B. Khedkar 
n hee President, Madhya Pradesh Congress Commit 
on of i: 

sar at | 


tribulations. But a have also proved that the spirit of service and aci enda 
bibed aan the freedom struggle, will sustain eng strengthen them in the tasks of =a ee 
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of these ; it has seen the resurrection and rehabilitation of thousands of men, who have now taken their ti 
place as useful citizens. The crusade against untouchability has helped to create a new life in the villag a 
promoted a feeling of brotherliness and equality. With the abolition of the Zamindaries, the last vesta bur N 
feudalism have disappeared, and measures are being taken to see that the ryot’s position is safeguarded and yoccasi 
a he is assured the fruits of his labour. The separation of the Judiciary from the executive was a long-cherig, 
l dream, which has now been fulfilled and isin operation throughout the States. All these are mighty achi 
` ments, the full benefits of which our successors will perhaps appreciate even more than we can. But the Brea 
achievement of all—and one of which we can justly be proud—is the new awakening among the masse 


\ 4 awareness of their responsibilities and a readiness to lend a hand in shaping the destinies of our great country, | 


| 


K. Kamaraj ae 
Chief Minister, Madras, ‘S erti 


methoc 
: jeterm 
materi 
Amritsar has been chosen as the venue of the Annual Session of the Indian National Congress for | 
second time. It is a matter of great pride for the town and its people. The Punjabis as a whole feel no | 
honoured. 
ndian 


The thrice-blessed town of Amritsar is hollowed by the sacred memory of the Sikh Gurus and litica 
‘Golden Temple’. It also occupies a unique place in the annals of the national struggle because it was ae th 
that the Jallianwala Bagh massacre took place and the blood of the Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims flowed for Hien =f 
emancipation. of the Motherland. | Inot y 

* We'stanid at'the crossroads of destiny with future in the palms of our hands. The whole question tuù [°W 
on thémanner in which we acquit ourselves today. The lesson of history is before us to learn if we wouOU@'ty 
oe - united we stand but divided we fall. The Punjabis have always been known for their sturdy common sens use z 
: EN is my earnest hope and prayer that they will givea lead to the rest of the country in promoting commu a 
= harmony and concord and direct all their energies into constructive channels. a ce x 

Bhim Sen Sachar Kak 
Ex-Chief Minister, Punjab2cial Ju 


The Sixty-first Session of the Indian National Congress has a vital significance and importance for! 
= wholeof India. Itis being held at a time when the political map of India is being redrawn on a rational Bucs: ° 
; the rst time consequent upon the publication of the Report of States Reorganization Commission, W 
idia is about to complete her First Five-Year Plan with success and to embark upon her Second ambiti 
aD when India is facing agrarian and stint revolution i in the process of achieving her aim 


e policies in all spheres were discussed thread-bare and resolutions of far-reachin Bee 
landmark i in the history of the Congress and in shaping the re-construction of India @i's1¢e 
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eir righ 

Village i I look forward to the Amritsar Session in eager expectation of guidance from the recognised leaders of 
Vestig our Nation and for the inspirations which politicians always derive from contacts with their “masters” on such 
| and occasions. 


g- Ca: 

aN i Brish Bhan 

he tea Chief Minister, Pepsu. 
al 

masses- eo 

country, 


On the great historic occasion of our Republic Day, we are reminded of the great task which we have 
undertaken. Our country is progressing towards greater objectives. Are we not confident that with our peaceful 
methods, and with our urge and enthusiasm we will get out of the shortage and unemployment. Let India 
determine to produce more, consume more and spread more. The Socialistic Pattern which we aim at is sure to 
materialise if our means and ends are noble and above reproach. 


ras. 


Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee, Poona. 
ss for | 
el no | 


I am glad to know that it is proposed to bring out a Souvenir on the occasion of the 6lst Session of the 
> ae ppdian National Congress. India stands at present on the cross-roads of her destiny. Since the attainment of 
‘wa pplitical freedom from the foreign yoke, our efforts have been directed towards the emancipation of the people 
4 tom the intellectual stagnation, social evils and economic backwardness, which are the inevitable legacy of an 
d for Tien rule. The Indian National Congress was the spear-head of national struggle ia the past. The fight for us 
snot yet over. The struggle has assumed a different form in the changed context. The mission of the Congress 
stion tus NOW to fight against poverty, disease and squalor—in brief, against the arrested economic development of the 
ze woueuntry- This requires not only a reorientation of our values, but also the same faith in the sublimity of our 
A sense? tse and the same spirit of dedication that guided our steps in our long but successful march towards freedom. 
conor dream of a splendid tomorrow for the common man can only be realized if our vision is not blurred by 
arochial loyalties and our efforts are not dissipated in fruitless controversies. It has to be fully understood that 
lose who expect to reap the blessings of freedom must like man, undergo the fatigues of not only supporting it 
har ùt also broadening its scope and contents so as to ensure the establishment of a socio-economic order based on 
Punjab. cial Justice and dedicated to the dignity of common man. 


Mohan Lal Sukhadia, 
Chief Minister, Rajasthan. 


ice for! It is indeed gratifying that Sixty-first Annual Session of A.I.C.C. is being held at Amritsar. It is in the 
onal pitness of things that the Silver Jubilee of the National Pledge should have been celebrated in the Punjab where 
a yWenty-five years ago the Congress adopted a resolution which came to occupy a place in our history which 
31 


pitila gnacarta occupies in the history of United Kingdom. 
am 


er aim It is also gratifying that the Providence has spared us the man who was instrumental in giving a 
th su&finite direction and goal to our freedom movement. He is the man who today is not only the chief architect 
All t the Nation, brain trust and dynamo of the Congress but also an unquestioned leader of mute millions of 
the Indie world and a representative voice of Asia. Under his leadership at Amritsar once again Congress will take 
ching Ital decision, the political and economic importance of which will be felt not only within the country but also 
India #itside India’s borders. 


| M-7 
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In Amritsar in 1930 Congress pledged itself to the political freedom of the country and resolyeg tha 
would remove all the economic and social inequalities which had devitalized our nation. For long Seven, 
years, ever since, Congress fought hard to fulfil its pledge and succeeded in throwing out the alien rit zive 5 

year 1947. b core 
But the task that befell the Congress as a ruling party proved much more onerous and put the ni ean 

and leadership to severest tests. Luckily we have come out triumphant through these trials and have Pe 

to the world that we have richly deserved what we had althrough been fighting for. Today if one starts compy 

the dismal picture of post-independence period to the situation that obtains in the country today, he org social 

startled at the pace of the progress we have made in almost all the fields of human life and our achieve, P" t0! 


which should go a long way to enrich human life in India. Pe > 
itar ta 


Much before we were called upon to share the burdens of State the Congress had had a scheme of plan Natio 
development of the country prepared by our own experts. As soon as we succeeded in restoring the coy 
to normal peaceful life after a bitter fight against communal frenzy and quailings of the victims, we had 
scheme reviewed and reprepared because division of country and its resources as also the urgency of me Wenn 
other uncomitants of the division necessitated a fresh review. sues 


f : ; ; inpor 
When we embarked upon first phase of our development as envisaged in our First Five-Year Plan 1 mF 


prepared, we started with some diffidence and with insufficient awareness of our ability to mobilise requisite | 
and resources but as months and years rolled on, robust optimism replaced the above psychological conti) 
with the result that though still about two months to go by we have already achieved 87% of the goals set it, 
plan. The sight of construction of a number of plans, digging of canals, building of power houses ete., 
turned even a confirmed cynic amongst us into an enthusiastic votary of new life. It is indeed a miracle | 
within such a short period we have been able to-bring more than 80 lacs of new acres under irrigation andi, 
than a lac of villages have been covered by self-help, self-development programme, known as Community D 
lopment Programme all the world over. Millions of our country men and women are pouring their resol, 
together to create fresh life in the country-side and they are being ably aided and assisted by intensively {ii 
personnel provided by the Government. This has created in the country-side an awareness that with ov 
operative efforts we can overcome all hitherto considered insurmountable adversities and earn for ourselvé) 
the material decencies. | 


| 
Even our opponents admit today that we have turned the corner and have placed our political frel 
on the firm foundations of social and economic progress. It is also true that after the advent of freedom 
stock of Congress was at no other period so high than what it is today. We started with an industrial indi 
97.2 in 1947 which today is in the vicinity of 150 and during the first 3 years of the Plan the National int, 
recorded a 3 per cent rise per year which had wholesome addition of 2 per cent during the remaining perl 
the plan. Such a bright, exciting picture of our progress has in conjunction with our declared adhesion tà Sow 
philosophy of democratically planned collectivism, stirred up our creative faculties and has created itfuture 
yearning of and determination for further progress. Pre oi 
Despite all these achievements we have as yet to goa long way to fulfil that part of the National | 
has been reiterated and epitomised in the Avadi Resolution and which deals with economic and 
- We have still to create an atmosphere and reality of plenty and have to co-relate our progresi 
3 ception of population which is recording at 1°2 per cent rise every year while calls upon nation to P 
f 007000 newcomers every year. 
seek to achieve these targets through the implementation of Second Five-Year-Plan. In the Pl 
T ion of a wide net work of small industry in villages receives top priority. 
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ved th 

& seven, At Amritsar not only will the Congress be called upon to give its sanction to the Plan but will have to 

l Tule j, give its verdict on the great problem, whether or not we should accept foreign aid—a problem which has already 
become a subject of great national debate. If we decide against acceptance of foreign aid we will have to find 
fresh ways and means to make good the loss. 


t the Nat 

ave pri 

S COMM Congress meets at Amritsar in Session to take vital decision also on problems other than economic and 
a} 


he org social ones the importance of which is by no means less. We have taken a courageous stand on linguistic redistri- 
chievem bution of our administrative units so that direct participation of all linguistic groups in the affairs of nation could 
be possible and robust nationhood could grow. Congress at Amritsar will put its moral seal on the measures so 
far taken in this direction and will take upon its shoulder the over-all responsibility of promoting the forces of 
> Of play National Unity. 


the cou 

we ha : r ; 7 : eee P eae 

of d We are meeting at Amritsar at a time when country is preparing itself for general election. The decisions 
me 


we will take on these and other subjects, therefore will effect the whole course of our National History of coming 
6 years and more. One, therefore, cannot but earnestly wish and pray for that a Session of such a tremendous 
-Plan importance should be an equally tremendous and resounding success. 

an | 


equisite 
‘al cond: 
als set in 
ISES ete, 
niracle 
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Munishwar Datt Upadhyay 
President, Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee. 


ical fret 


freedom! 

trial indi 

ional int 2 í 

ng perii I am glad to hear that the Reception Committee for the forthcoming Amritsar Session is bringing out 


hesion tà Souvenir. Such a retrospective review of the work done would certainly help in looking forward for a brighter 
ated itfuture. The progress which our country has made after Independence has added to our national pride as it has 
a . ` . a. m jer a z 
not only been of a great magnitude, but it has also permeated into a vast population of 350 million. 


I wish all success to your Souvenir 


tional? 

ric ands Shambhu Nath Shukla 

rogress | Chief Minister, Vindhya Pradesh. 
to pi 

the Pi 
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OUR FARMERS 


By Ch. Ranbir Singh M.P.. General Secretary Farmers’ Forum India, and Reception Committee, | 
6lst Session, Indian National Congress, Amritsar. ! 


Indian Farmers, owners and labourers deserve appreciation for turning the economic corner of th 
country through hard work. No sooner “ The Grow More Food Campaign *’ slogan was raised by ot 
Prime Minister, the Indian farmers acting upon his advice engaged themselves in the production batt) 
They spared no toil, no sweat, no drudge and no opportunity to turn their country from deficit to sel) 
sufficient one. 


He 
Plates 


9.0 ene . Í 

The Government provided the necessary provisions and facilities in the form of canals, tubewell! 

electric power and means of transport in addition to timely taccavis and improved varieties of seeds an 
animal breeds. Increased facilities for irrigation, introduction of radical land reforms and maximum securi, Li 
| 


against eviction to tenants have greatly helped in our agricultural uplift. Plates 


Facts and figures speak for themselves. We, the farmers, have been responsible for saving a hue 
amount which used to go outside our country and hundreds of crores of rupees that we used to “spend 


imported grains have been saved. A 
The Second Five-Year Plan is being finalized. Indian farmers want their due share in this pli Co 

Let us hope that the planners of the Second Five-Year Plan would not overlook the interests of those who ha A 
faithfully served the country. Undoubtedly necessary emphasis should be laid on the Industrial prog = 
T 


but the legitimate interests of the hardworking farmers should not be neglected. I wish to exhort 
farmer brethren not to feel satisfied with their achievement and not to rest for a moment. Our nation 
36 crores is on the march. The Kisans and farmers of India have to act as vanguard of the Nation. 
them tighten up their belts, take strong hold of their agricultural implements and continue working hard 
keep the Tricolour flying. All greetings to the brave sons and daughters of the sacred soil. 
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INDIA AND THE SOVIET 
UNION 


(Speech delivered by S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India) 


Your Excellencies and Friends 


May I express to you and the members of your Party, 
on behalf of the Parliament, the people and the Govern- 
iment of India, our most cordial welcome and say how 
delighted we are that, for the first time, after the Octo- 
ber Revolution in 1917, we have the honour of having the 
leaders of Soviet Union with us though only for a short 
time ? We were all deeply touched by the very warm 
and cordial way in which our Prime Minister was received 
in your country this June, and T wish to assure, though 
my assurance is unnecessary. for you have seen with 
your own eyes, that our welcome to you is sincere, warm 
and friendly. Informal contacts from such visits make 
jor understanding and understanding casts out fear and 
suspicion. 

Men of my generation have watched with profound 
nterest your steady growth in power and influence. 
M the conditions of 1917, with an inefficient and abso- 
utist government; a corrupt Church, with the flower 
xf Russia’s scattered in innumerable 
Tonts, with unspeakably difficult economic conditions 


munhood war 
yf famine and chaos, with the memory of successive 
lefeats by the Mongol Khans, by the Turkish Beys ete. 
until 1917, you felt that the revolution such as the one 
you had was essential for removing the sense of despair 
wd creating a world of hope. You have succeeded in 
wansforming a State centuries behind advanced nations 
of Europe into a powerful modern nation with vast 
ndustrial and economic development. ‘The Civil war 
ind foreign intervention which occurred in the early 
years led to the adoption of certain attitudes of strict 
tontrol within and suspicion of foreign nations. Such 
auses have such effects. The conditions today are, 
lowever, different. Foreigners are visiting Russia in 
arge numbers and Russians are visiting other countries 
uso. Visitors to Russia are persuaded that you and 
rour people are eager to get on with others and live with 
them in peace and friendship. Tt is irrelevant to quote 


Marxist doctrine or Lenin’s theory for the logic of facts 
is more powerful than the logie of doctrine or theory. 


As you are doubtless aware, we are attempting to 
do in 10 or 20 years, work which will ordinarily take as 
many generations. We are recasting our society on a 
socialistic pattern in ways which are consistent with 
our history and agreeable to our tradition. Lenin’s 
observation is to the point : “All nations will reach Socia- 
this is inevitable. But all nations will not reach 
Socialism inthe same way.” You offer to share your 
scientific and industrial experience with us. We are 
grateful to you for it. We are willing to accept it so 
long as it does not impair our independence in any man- 
ner or involve pressure or interference. You trod the 
hard way and raised yourself. Our progress depends 
on our inherent strength. moral fibre, willingness to 
work in a spontaneously co-operative spirit. We have 
faith in our people ; so confidence in the future. Though 


lism ; 
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our ways are different, our goal is the same and there In your recent speeches you rightly spoke abou 

are many fields in which we can co-operate to bring about age of science and technology as containing the “and | 

a safer and saner world. bility of an earthly paradise or of a breakdowy of k visio 
lisation. Given modern method of war and techn  Unfo 


History is being made at greater speed than ever 
before and if we are wise and willing we can help it for- 


MON r OW aa 
what another war means is terribly clear. Tf by a in th 


a) e; 
; i By i U eagel 
dent or design we plunge the world into it w - 


i i e Willy) rigi 
man W 3 UE ricic 
ward and establish a world community. We Dane to down in history not as responsible leaders but as w rigid 
live together and work together. The United Nations The verdict on civilisation will be suicide AM tions 
is the symbol of what we all desire, a world community. Hitectunsound mind. What we ore sui- 1 tt arms 
: a EOR i ie j r So; ihe 
But unfortunately it is not today mOn i of A a sickness of mind and heart. You and our Pil time 
; i „ for example we . , ; 
ine geni noton O the es ae 7 example Minister have subscribed to the Panchsila. DAI ness 
in it wi R nferences are ane epces 
has no place in it with the Pee 3 F A ; 5 principles are not empty phrases. If we take them, and 
atsi rganization ; i : i < 
ĉo bo haki ousie the ee : a f a UN o riously, we must turn back on our past, forget our bij) tena 
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Prime Minister Nehru’s tour of USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, U.K. and Egypt won a good deal | 
À of understanding and support for Panch Shila among people in these countries. A 
In the picture Prime Minister Nehru and Mrs. Indira Gandhi receive enthusiastic welcome from people of Magni- 


togorak during their tour of USSR. 
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Pay vision, a new spirit, a new humanity, a new forbearance. 


| Unfortunately, however, there is still too much of egoism 
L in the world, too much of organised selfishness. Nations 


` % eager to augment their political power are sometimes 
ve will | 
1] 


rigid, exclusive, suspicious and aggressive. The condi- 


as luna 4- A Se aR a emer ak : 

eS nai tions in the Far East, in West Asia where a dangerous 

while ;, | 3 : A Eats 

Í ii arms race is developing, the disappointing results of 

mg | . , 

28 fton the recent Geneva Conference are illustrations. At a 

our Pig, time like this we should not higgle about details. Petti- 
The f ness is irresponsible. Our minds must become large 

ke them; and our hearts big. We have to work for peace, with 


t our biti 
fixed it 


PIERRE E EE 


tenacity and patience, lift the pressure under which we 
In this 
endeavour of civilisation, all peace loving countries can 
| count on our unstinted co-operation. Not by might, 
not by power, but by understanding and co-operation 
nations can we reach our goal. 


live and let the world breathe a sigh of relief. 


> 


| among 
: i - 
|| Concluding Speech 


We are grateful to you for the speeches you have 
| made explaining to us your domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. 


We are greatly touched by your observations that 
the writings of Tulsidas, Gandhi, Prem Chand and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru are available in Russian translations and 
are widely read. I may inform you that we read and 
profit from the writings of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostovevsky, 
Chekov, Turgenev and Gorki. We hope that we may 
have greater co-operation in the fields of art and litera- 
ture, 


Mr. Khruschev told us about intellectual freedom 
and religious liberty in the Soviet Union. Of course. 
they are the best authorities on the subject and we are 
delighted to hear abovt these freedoms in Russia. Now 
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that the Soviet Union nas consolidated its base and pro- 
vided its people with the vital things of life without which 
they cannot live, we hope they will give them oppor- 
tunities to develop the graces of mind and the virtues 
of spirit without which lite is not worth living. We now 
look forward to the production of great works of litera- 
ture and art which will delight and illumine the world. 


It is our hope that desire to work as friends and part- 
ners in building up a great new world of peace and pros- 
perity, freedom and justice, of real democracy. 


Sarvas taratu durgani sarvo bhadrani pasyatu 


sarvas sadbuddhim apnotu, sarwas sarvatra nandatu. 


The two Russian leaders M. Balganin and Mr. Kruschey 
examining famous Poosa Wheat in New Delhi at the Poosa 
agricultural Institute the two leaders recently toured — 

India at the invitation of the Government of India. E 


E 


FREE INDIA’S ROLE IN WORLD#POLITICS 
ee 


INFANT REPUBLIC CAM- 
PAIGNS FOR PEACE 


by 
Dr. Anup Singh, M.P. 


“A new star rises, the star of freedom in the East, 
a new hope comes into being, a vision long cherished 
materialized. May the star never set and that hope never 
be betrayed.” Thus spoke Shri Jawaharlal Nehru on 
August, 15, 1947 Independence Day. Ina short period 
of eight years, the new star has already become a sym- 
bol of hope and peace in the world. 


Our infant Republic is playing a vital role in world 
affairs far out of proportion to her economic or mili- 
tary strength. She has revived old contacts and for- 
ged new links with several countries. 


a Due to her geographic and strategic position, India 
has always influenced world politics. She was the linch- 
pin of the British Empire. Britain succeeded in spread- 
ing her sway far and wide largely because she was in 
a position to exploit India’s vast resources in men and 
materials. The British empire roused the envy of other 
great powers who, too, established their foothold in Asia 
and country after country in Asia lay prostrate before 
imperialistic powers. Asians were used as helpless 
pawns on the chess board of power politics. British 
foreign policy with respect to Asia was shaped with a 

view to preserving her hold on India. For a long period 
our men and materials were exploited for Britain’s 
imperialistic purposes and Indian troops were despatched 
to farflung corners of the earth to subjugate other 
peoples. 


With the emergence of nationalism we became pain- 
ly conscious of our helpless position. The Indian 
l Congress agreed to help Britain in World War 
d Britain to redeem her pledge of Dominion 


ndia at the termination of hostilities. The 
© was be i The reward for our sacrifices was 
infamous ni Acts and the ghastly massacre 


nwal] 
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Year after year from the early twenties the Congë Tapan 
passed resolutions declaring that unless India Whine: 
granted freedom she would refuse to fight Britaillavain: 
battles and that the Indian people themselves walling tl 
decide their course of action regarding various intéexten 
national issues. Before independence India was anyw! 
member of the League of Nations and of several otlipeopl« 
international bodies, but her spokesmen, capable pi 
sons in their own right, echoed the voice of their më| 


1 


; ine 3 o 
ters who nominated them. That position contig, š e 
. Bap . 3 hat 
till 1947 when India achieved independence. 

pr inci 


The foreign policy that our countr y has been pucleclar 
suing is based upon certain basic moral principles quand fi 
it has behind it a great historic background—the ideabsatelit 
the sentiments and the urges of our people. The aroha fter 
tect of the policy is, of course, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehri! awi 
The initiative is this, but it must be pointed out that t th 
policy that is being piloted by him is a projection "i 


ideas that have been evolved by the Congress throu! Tn 
the freedom struggle. The only difference is that In@enjoy: 


can now not only enunciate a policy but also in a m 
sure, implement it. 


` 
1atior 
serviti 


What has the Congress stood for? As far back 
1921 the All India Congress Committee in its first" 
lution on foreign policy proclaimed that the forci 


policy adopted by the British Government did not in 
any way represent the interests of the Indian people, and 
she informed her neighbouring countries that they had 
nothing to fear from free India which would have no 
designs on any other country. - Year after year the In- 
dian National Congress declared that free India’s foreign 
policy would be based on four basie principles :— - 


| 

| (i) Strong opposition to Imperialism; 

Vara ii : ; 

(ii) Active support to subject peoples fighting for 

| freedom ; 

(iii) hatred of war and abiding desire for peace in 
the world ; and 


(iv) avoiding of foreign entanglements as far as possi- 
ble. 
| The Indian National Congress stood squarely for 
democracy and it repudiated the doctrines of Fascism 
and Nazism. When Mussolini raided Ethiopia, the 
Congress condemned that brutal aggression in the strong- 
est terms. When Japan invaded Chinese territory, 
the Congress called upon the Indian people to boycott 
2 Congre; apanese goods as a token of sympathy with the 
ndia Chinese people. Similarly, the Congress protested 
Br itaitla gainst the British attempt to coerce Arabs into accept- 
ves wollines the partition of Palestine. In sum, the Congress 
ous intfextended its moral support to people fighting for freedom 
a was Anywhere and preferred its hand of friendship to all 
a allpeoptes. 


E mi| 
Soon after Independence Pandit Nehru made it clear 
continui 


that free India would continue to follow the great moral 
4 inciples enunciated by Gandhiji. And he has since 

eclared on so many occasions that India will formulate 
and follow her own policy and will refuse to become a 
satelite of any power. Within a very short period 
efter her Independence India established embassies, 
alegations and consulates in almost all the countries. 


ll the major countrises of the East and West are repre- 
ented at New Delhi. 


India has a a noteworthy yole in Asia PA she 


This bondage inevitably resulted in economic 
ervitude and cultural stagnation and for three centuries 
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or so, the once dynamic Asia was relegated to a back 
row in the onward march of history. During the period 
of eclipse, its-destiny was shaped by its alien masters. 
But, today, resurgent Asia is vibrant with rekindled 
vitality once agiain. It is determined that from now on, 
it alone shall decide its destiny. 


This new Asian consciousness of a common destiny 
emerges from our common heritage and the recent 
struggles for freedom which had similar aims. In 
march, 1947 the Asian Relations Conference met in New 
Delhi under the auspices of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, and with the moral support of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The delegates came from almost all the coun- 
tries of Asia except Japan and including the Soviet 
Republics of Central Asia. The Conference deliberated 
on such vital issues as racial problem, colonial and indus- 
trial development, Inter-Asia immigration, the status 
of women and cultural co-operation. Subsequently, 
in Jan., 1949, the Prime Minister of India called a Con- 
ference at New Delhi to consider the situation in Indo- 
nesia arising out of the second Duteh “Police Action’. 
Besides condemning the Dutch Police Action, the Con- 
ference expressed the view that the participating govern- 
ments would consult among themselves to explore ways 
and means of establishing suitable machinery, having 
regard to the area concerned, for promoting consulta- 
tion within the frame work of the United Nation. ” 

Again the South and South East Asian countries in 
addition to Australia met in May, 1950, at Bogor in the 
Philippines. Later the Colombo Pow ers—Burma, i s 
Ceylon, Tndia, Indonesia and Pakistan met at Colombo Aa 
in April, 1954 to evolve a common approach to such 
vital problems as peace in Indo-China, the recogniti 
of the people’s Republic of China by the U.N. and end 
ing colonialism in Tunisia and Morocco. : 

In April, New Delhi played host to three hund 
delegates trom 20 Asian Countries who came to p 
cipate in an unofficial Asian Conference—anot er i 
mark in the history of Asian Peoples. č č 

The steps taken by these Conferences, 


were invited. This was the first t 
countries, representing more than 
of the world, met and agreed on certa 


principles. There was near unanimity 
tials. These essentials were :—- 


> 
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` 9 . oao oes ` D aN ictati - ’e Js 5 
(i) Respect for Sovereignty and territorial integrity; speech, No dictation there is going tobe; 


: o Tad; : : MM fy, 4 
“3 : ‘no yesman’ in Asia, India or in Africa,” that s 
(ii) Non-ageression; Wh ae cages & and Ng) ae 
BS à 5 3 = : declaration was greeted with thunderous abpa. 
(iii) Non-interference in the affairs of other states. Plats succes 


it echoed the innermost feelings of the delegate 


(iv) Security and mutual benefit and respect for jus- great significance was the agreement reached at oy M 
tice and international obligations. ference that arrangements for collective self-def reme 

(v) Affirmation of faith in fundamental human rights should not be used to serve the interests of any of ik Be 
and principles of U.N. Charter. powers and that no country should exert pressu Asian 


The delegates stressed that men must learn to livein Other countries: The Conference was not cong N° 
peace with each other regardless of differences of ideology to constitute an Asian-African bloc, nor was ther, ine 
and cultural background, and that they must banish desire to evolve a common foreign policy. Thel sur 
suspicion and mistrust from their minds. They warned ference reflected the eet nn for peace and the th oc C 
the West that the peoples of Asia and Africa would not sition not to bow to force or dictation by any MW ited 
tolerate foreign domination and interference in their It belied the wishful thinking ‘of some Western > andi 
internal affairs. Said Pandit Nehru in his concluding who expected it to end in fiasco. They had ima Repul 
major 
jSepte 
lof the 
(The r 
Pec pl 


{ 


China 
‘of aff 
shina 
“China 


i ting a 


The King of Saudi Arabia on a visit to India speaks to admirers at Bombay. He recently 
visited India at the invitation of Government of India. 
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a Ui that such divergent countries could not possibly arrive 

g agreements. But Bandung achieved a dramatic 
It caught the imagination of people every- 
were the repercussions of its 


Plats success. 
Sate where and far- reaching 
t at thet deliberations. 

Self de 
my of ths 

| Pressuy | 
ot con 
‘as there 


y. 


Besides the role that India has played at various 
ian Conferences, both official and non-official, India 
es helped in focussing the attention of the world on some 
“asic problems in Asia and also had a hand in the 
“solution of others. India has repeatedly exposed the 
d (l iet absurdity of the Big Powers ignoring the emergence of 
Red China and permitting a representative of the discre- 
e~ ri ited Chiang Kai Shek regime to represent it in the U. 
Pandit Nehru has often declared that unless the People’s 
ad imajRepublic of China is admitted to United Nations, no 
major problem of affecting Asia can be solved. In 
Beptomber, 1950, India raised the question of admission 
lof the People’s Repu of China in the U.N. Assembly. 
i he resolution states : “The Central Government of the 
Republic of China is the only Government 
hina as now constituted.” 


[People’s 3 
functioning in the territory of C 


To ignore deliberately this patent political reality, 
the emergence of a new government in China, is a monu- 
mental political blunder, for without the active and full 
7o-operation of the Chinese People’s Republic no major 
ssue affecting Asia can be solved and no major disputes 
yefore the United Nationas can be settled without China’s 


‘participation. 


1 Prime Minister Nehru has rejected the theory of two 
e He says, “It is a most extraordinary state 

f affairs that the U. N. calls the islands of Formosa- 
In fact, it is nobody’s case that there are two 
We have recognised only one of them, because 
Obviously Formosa is not China.” 


Shina. 

hinas. 

“it is the real China. 
| 


President Truman declared on June 6, 1950, that 
the United States had no desire to establish military 
i bases i in Formosa and the Government had no intention 

to pursue the course which w ould lead to civil involve- 
ment in China”. In complete disregard of that solemn 
Assurance, a fantastic theory of two Chinas has now been 
concocted to camouflage military designs. And those 
[purposes were made crystal clear by General Me Arthur 
hy th his characteristic bluntness. He said, “From 
4 his island chain we can dominate every power over the 
P Asiatic parts from Vladivostock to Singapore preven- 
ting any hostile movement into the Pacific.” The dis- 
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credited Chiang-Kai-Shek regime is bestered up and 
Formosa is used as a military base by the United States. 
Both Mr. Truman and President Eisenhower have chan- 
ged their former stand to line up with General Mec Ar- 


thur’s strategy. 


Defeated and humiliated after the Second World War, 
Japan has re-oriented her outlook and is prepared to 
work in co-operation with her Asian neighbours. While 
India opposed the old aggressive policy of Japan she 
always had the friendliest feelings for the Japanese 
people. Recently, when the Japanese Peace Treaty 
was signed at San Francisco, India refused to be a party 
to it. She objected to the inclusion of the provision 
that the existing occupation troops might stay on in 
Japan as part of the defensive aggrement with the U.S. 
India had a notable hand in resolving the bloody con- 
flict in Indo-China. The agreement reached at Geneva 
last vear regarding Indo-China represented the triumph 
of peaceful negotiation. The settlement was hailed 
everywhere, for here peace was the only victory. Our 
Prime Minister had proposed in a statement in Parlia- 
ment direct negotiations between the parties concerned. 
This proposal was subsequently endorsed by the four 
Asian Prime Ministers when they met at Colombo. 
India has assumed a heavy responsibility as Chairman 
of the Supervisory Commission and she is prepared to 
discharge that responsibility to the fullest estent. 


On the question of Korea India has consistantly 
followed an independent policy. The Indian delegate, 
Shri K.P.S. Menon, our present Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, represented India on the United Nations 
Temporary Commission which supervised the elections 
in South Korea and witnessed the establishment of the 


People’s Korean Republic. India did not accord 
recognition to theSouth Korean Republie, as she 


apprehended that premature support to one govern- 
ment in Korea might jeopardise the chances of Korean 
unity. At the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the 
Indian delegate at the U.N. voted for the resolution 
that condemned North Korea as the aggressor. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times’ representative at Delhi 
Pandit Nehru’s decision was highly Courageous as many 
Indian Newspapers held the view that the s e in 
Korea was a matter internal unrest, which 


= movement of the Satyagrahies 
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the Indian delegate voted against the U.N. Assembly’s 
resolution which implicitly endorsed the attempt to unify 
Korea by the United Nations armed forces. India warned 
the world that the crossing of the 38th Parallel would 
provoke the great people of China and that the war would 
be prolonged. India’s misgivings on this score were 
subsequently vindicated. Finally it was on India’s 
initiative that a feasible formula was evolved which 
brought about the end of hostilities in Korea. India 
assumed the enormous responsibility as Chairman of the 
Ropatriation Commission and the Jawans of free India 
were despatched to supervise the exchange of prisoners. 
How admirably they acquitted themselves in the face 
of threats and bluster by Korean armed forces is now 
history. The precarious peace that Korea enjoys to- 
day, has been brought about largely by the efforts of the 
Indian Government. 


Within her own borders India has been facing the 
problem of Goa. This little patch of land, now under 
Portuguese rule, is an integral part of India. The 
Government of India has made repeated efforts to nego- 
giate with Portugal, but Portugal has treated these 
peaceful overtures with indifference, silence and crude 
threats of use of force. The Portuguese authorities 
have imposed a rigid press censorship, freedom of speech 
and the right to assembly have been denied, public 
meetings are banned and there have been innumerable 
instances of arrests without warrant. Unarmed Satya- 
grahis have been shot dead. What is the Portuguese 
plea in defence of these atrocities, these barbaric atro- 
cities, as Pandit Nehru has appropriately characterised 
them? Dr. Salazar, the Prime Minister of Portugal 
recently declared in one of this typical outbursts, “If 
Portugal has to leave its Indian settlement of Goa 

nothing good willremain there, but a ravaged uncharac- 
teristic land and not even a bit of a nation.” 

India has shown extraordinary patience in handling 
this exasperating situation in Goa even the non-violent 
has been called off. 
the tragedy of Kenya, Morraco, Tunisia has always 
rol the deepest sympathies of the Indian People. 
: hru declared at the Bandung Conference that 
ed of Africa was greater than that of any 
at “when we think of it everything else 
) insignificance before the infinite tragedy of 


India has also focussed the attention Of the 
on the degrading practice of racial diser 
The discriminate against a person on account i A 
or creed or colour is the very negation of OUr co a Ve sh 
humanity. The Atlantic Charter recognies the We sl 
nity of human personality. 


a 
Iming it ransit 


hi 
ses for 
Pandit 
U us, abi 


Her thas sy 
pute with South Africa, she asserted, was notad ` 
pi 


between two states. It drew the attention of the U 
members to the fact that when a section of the py, I 
lation of a country is denied elementary human HU F 
on the basis of race, the issue ceases to be domestics ubser 


India made her position very clear in the 
regarding the issue of racial discrimination, 


such discrimination violates human decency, ire in 
has taken her stand, therefore, on moral grounds, by thi 


_ India’s relations with Pakistan, her next door wY ibe 
bour, unfortunately, continue to be strained ant oe 
problem of Kashmir continues to elude solution, a 
objective appraisal of the situation, however, will a F 
that India has made repeated efforts to solve the d } 
lock, and that she has faithfully lived up to her vitho 
national commitments. There is ample testimonipolicy 
the fact that despite differences the people of Iwill, e 
and Pakistan want to forget the bitter past. Onethat o 
only hope that in the not too distant future wiser tnte fre 
sels would prevail and the two neighbours would mand s 
together triumphantly towards progress. | a 
| Sp 
From this brief survey it is clear that India o e 
sistently stood for the freedom of subjugated papt tw 
in Asia. She has sought to resolve all disputeiustifi 


as CO 


peaceful negotiation. she m 
a Arge 
India’s message to fellow Asians may be summa, thor 
thus :- J 
30 oth 


Fellow Asians, we are on the threshold of a new peoroph: 
of history. We have witnessed periods of glory we 
remain our precious heritage, and the memories of Ù. 
days are enshrined in our hearts. i 


Together we 
also witnessed periods of stagnation, exploitation 

national humiliation-dark dismal periods. We até 
of the valley now, and there are new urges and strir: 
in the hearts of our millions. We are on the m 
having dedicated our lives to the preservation of freed 1 
that hard earned freedom which we are determined ™ 3 


Criming;transition. Let us not be disheartened, for we shall 
5 of his solve them together, marching forwanrd hand in hand. 
Ur eo, We shall open up a glorious future for our peoples. 
es the ¿We shall harness their vitality and their creative impul- 
ses for the transformation of society. In the words of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, that illustraious Asian, “Let 


the y, us, above all, have faith in the human spirit which Asia 
1. Herthas symbolised for these long ages past”. 
ob a dis . 
of they. u 
f PAAP se Mec at 
the py India has played a very distinguished role at the 


uman nity N, From the very beginning India wholeheartedly 
domestitsubscribed to the principles of the U.N. Charter which 
ncy. Tare in conformity with the ethical principles cherished 
ounds, by the Indian people. The great hopes once aroused 
deem by the U.N. ave unfortunately been somewhat betrayed, 
fas the two rival power blocks try to utilize the U.N. 
ed andy achinery for narrow sectional interests. India has 
iwon, Ueliberately refused to side with one bloc or the other 
n Wilt nd such as consistently treated cach and every issue that 
ve the thas come up before the U.N. strictly on its intrinsic merit 
to her iiwithout pre-judging it. The inevitable result of this 
estimonipolicy has been that at times we have earned the ill. 
le of iwill, even hostility, of both the camps. It is gratifying 
t. Onethat our great leader, Pandit; Nehru, has refused to devi- 
wiser hte from the policy of neutrality. He has defied threats 
vould mand spurned overtures. 
| 
| Speaking in the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru 
dia hasétated, “T have no doubt that fairly soon, in the course 
uted pepf two or three years the world will find this attitude 
disputelustified and that India will not only be respected by 
she major protagonists in the struggle for power, but a 
arge number of the smaller nations which today are 
summit her helpless, will probably look to India more than 
30 other countries for a lead in such matters.” This 
a new pérophetic utterance has been thoroughly vindicated. 


glory W) . ayes ne ee E 
i "a $ In India’s view the U.N. should be utilized primarily 
ries Ol Ws 


yo" negotiation, conciliation and mediation, and not 
er WE for coercive purposes, which will definitely defeat the 
very purpose for which the U.N. was established. If the 
We ang shoice were between an apparently effective organiza- 
nd strion which might grow into an instrument of one power 
_ the ™block and an ineffective organization representing all 
of free the major political elements in the world, India would 


mined Mshoose the later. On the vexed question of the veto, 
peace n Vhich has been a perennial source of trouble, the Indian 
any M 

1 of mig 
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Union represents a symptom in international relations. 
Its abolition cannot possibly cure the basic disease. 
India is in favour of limited powers for the U. N. in such 
important matters as the enforcement of collective 
measures for control and ownership of atomic energy. 
India is opposed to giving absolute control of the pro- 
duction of atomic energy to the U.N., as it apprehends 
that its control in the hands of industrially advanced 
countries might jeopardize the chances of the undeve- 
loped countries utilizing this great source of energy for 
the welfare of their people. India opposed the Western 
Plan for the control of atomic energy because she feared 
that the proposed international agency might become 
a tool in the hands of a great power or a power bloc. E 
On the question of membership India has always cham- 
pioned the cause of all applicants, as she is in favour 
of universal membership. 


On the question of nuclear weapons India has also g 
made some contributions. The paralysing fear that Se 
grips mankind today is that of the weapons of mass as 
destruction. Whether these diabolical messengers of x 
death and destruction will spell our doom or whether 
we shall harness atomic energy to constructive purposes, 
is the challenge of our times. Thermo-nuclear bombs 
were detonated by the American Atomic Commission on 
the Marshall Islands. Reacting immediately, the Prime 
Minister of India stated that it could not be an accident 
that the sites where these experiments were carried out 
were nearer to Asia than to Europe. Asian peoples are 
justly indignant that the first atom bombs were dropped. 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima, killing and maiming thou- 
sands of Japanese. The experiments in Bikni, which 
affected Japanese, have shocked the moral conscience 
of the world. 


In a statement in Parliament on April 27, 1954 the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru proposed a “‘stand-still? 


publicity by those principally concerned in the produc 
tion of these weapons, the calling of private meetings: 
the sub-committee of the Disarmament Con on to 
consider the “stand-still” proposal, and active | S by 


Tt is a testimony to the general appreci: 
role that India has played in the U. N. that Mrs. 
Lakhshmi Pandit was enthusiastically el ected ( n 
of the U.N. Assembly. The writer recalls that in 194 


view is that the frequent use of the veto by the Soviet at San Francisco, she pleaded for the inde er ence ¢ 


India through the press and the radio while the Confe- 
rence which was laying the foundation of the U.N. 
was in session. Mrs. Pandit the rebel of 1945 was given 
the exalted position of Chairman of the U.N. Assembly 
in 1952. I recall that whenever the late Sri B.N. Rao 
rose to speak, the delegates to the U.N. and pressmen 
loitering in the galleries invariably made a dash for their 
seats. Recently Shri V.K. Krishna Menon by his 
consummate skill as a negotiator and by his dialectical 
ability has earned for himself and for our country a 


great name. 
IV 


India and China have recently offered to the world 
the celebrated five principles embodied in the Panch 
Shila. . 

What is the real meaning of these principles and what 
do they represent in their totality? 

The first principle guarantees full freedom of all coun- 
tries without which there can be no peace and without 
which the fear and threat of war will for ever plague 
us. l 

The second principle provides a gurantee against 
aggression. That gurantee alone, and nothing else can 
create that climate for peace for which we yearn. 

The third principle ensures that each country will 
be free to develop in its own way without any outside 
interference, direct or indirect, free to adopt whatever 
system its people may choose, consistent with their 
indigenous conditions, their traditions and ideals. 

The fourth principle ensures the development of 
normal economic and cultural relations between nations 
without discrimination and restrictions, relations based 
on equality and mutual benefit, instead of the exploi- 
tation of the underdeveloped countries by the imperia- 
lists. 

The fifth principle, the key principle, recognizes the 
right of different countries to have different systems of 
governments. It categorically rejects the theory that 
different systems cannot co-exist peacefully side by side. 
It is a great tribute to India and China that many 

countries have subscribed to these principles. 
y after leaving India on his way back to China, 
1-Enlie met Mr. Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, 
int statement they subscribed to the prin- 
ich Shila. On December 23, 1954, the 
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of non-alignment successfully pursued by bot | 
countries. ! ae = 
When the great statesman had assembled at Ce | forth 
Prime Minister Nehru submitted for their considen recen 
the following six-point programme to resolve the, the = 


lock in Indo-China :— neity 
(1) A climate of peace and negotiation has or 
promoted in dissipate suspicions and the at WaS 

phere of threats that prevailed. j Proce 

(2) that the Cease Fire item be given priority ten, 
the Indo-China Conference agenda. ice 


(2) (b) that a Cease Fire group consisting Ol betwe 
actual belligerents viz., France and hertlike | 

. r. S 
associated States and Viet Minh be created co-ex 
(3) that Indo-China be guaranteed complete fred Bulg: 
gi 


and that its sovereignty placed beyond alld) yp 
by the Government off rance. lof Ma 


(4) that the conference should immediately inti 
direct negotiations between the parties concen 
(5) there should be a solemn agreement ont, 
intervention, direct or indirect, by the 4 
batants. E 
(6) that the good offices of the United Nations sh 


be utilized for conciliation and not for inva) 


sanctions. 

At the invitation of the Government of the U.S} | 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru paid a visit to the Soviet U 
and he was accorded the most impressive reception: 
given by the Soviet Government and the Soviet pq 
The unprecedented well 


to any foreign dignitary. 
he received can be explained only in terms of § 
appreciation of Pandit Nehru’s policy of peace. 
two Prime Ministers supported the five principi | 
peaceful co-existence. They recommended that} 
People’s Republic of China should be given its righ 
. place in the United Nations. They declared that 
question of disarmament was fraught with grave © 
quences and they declared categorically that noi 
should be allowed to stand in the way of the impo 
of a complete ban on the production, experiment Í 
and use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons: | 
expressed implicit faith in the possibility and desir } 
of states of different social structures existing © 
side in peace for the common good. i 
In July, 1955, the Prime Minister of Egypt 2 
issued a statement at Cairo, which among other 
stated that, “it is their conviction that involveni 
military pacts or alignments with Great Powers dù E 


| 
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Iser ve the cause of peace. The cause of peace can be 
d at Ce, further strengthened only by peaceful methods”. The 
Onsidery ‘recent visit of Bulganin and Khruschev is still fresh in 
Ve theg the minds of our people. The enthusiasm and sponta- 
‘neity with which the two great leaders were received by 
our people have never been surpassed. Pandit Nehru 
The distinguished Soviet guests 
imagination of our people. 


procated the gesture. 
‘immediately caught the 
‘Although the political and economic systems of Russia 
land India are different, yet there is bond of kinship 
fi between the two countries. The Soviet Government, 
d hertlike Indka, has expressed its solemn faith in peaceful 
> created co-existence. A joint statement by Pandit Nehru and 
lete fre Bulganin subscribed to Panch Shila. 

md all de’ 


priority 


sting 


The visits of the Soviet leaders were followed by that 
of Madame Sun Yet Sun, the wife of the illustrious leader 
véely initi 
es concen | 


ent ont 
y the a 
| 
: | 
tions shi 
Prime Minister Nehru's tou of USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
; Italy, U.K. and Egypt won a good deal cf unde erstanding and support for Panch Shila by 
Be cle a number of States. 
zers € At the conclusion of his visit to Yugoslavia Prime Minister Nehra and Marshal Tite, 


President of Yugoslavia, signed a joint declaration approving of and accepting the 


Panch Shila Principles. 
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of China. Her visit revived the memories of an- 
cient bonds between India and China. New Delhi 


was host also to his Majesty the King of Saudi Arbia 
who represents the great Islamic culture. He expressed 
great satisfaction with the progress that India had made 
and in a statement gave a personal testimony to the fact 
that India was genuine secular state where the Moham- 
maedans, his co-relgioniists, had the same religious free- 
dom and rights as the Hindus. The visit further cemented 
the bonds and kinship and friendship between the Isla- 
mic countries of the Middle East and India. 
V 

Our contemporary world is torn by dissensions and 
sundered by divisions. In spite of the extraordinary 
progress that mankind has made in so many fields, par- 
ticularly in technology and science, ours is an age of 
conflict, of hate and violence, of death and destruction. 


Kj 
Ta 


The fear of nuclear weapons continues to haunt the ima- 
gination of mankind. Whenever the possibility of the 
heads of the powerful nations coming together is even 
whispered, humanity in anguish immediately feels a 
sense of relief. That is why recently people exulted 
over the Geneva spirit. Though the brief spells of 
relaxation of world tension are interrupted by fear, dis- 
trust and recriminations, in a sense, there has been an 
improvement in the international climate. There is a 
better understanding in general, of other people’s point 
of view. There have also been some sincere attempts 
at reconciliation of differences which at times appeared 

to be unbridgeable. 


The peoples of the world yearns for peace and secu- 
rity and happiness. So desperate is the need for peace 
amity among nations that the foreign policy of each and 
every country must be judged in terms of its impact on 
prospects of peace. How far a policy promotes peace and 
how far it jeopardizes the stability of our world in{the 
erucial test—the only criterion by which it should be 
judged. Of course, every country plays some role, 
big or small, in world politics. The real question is what 
is the sum total of the various contributions made by 
different policies. Hilter too played a great, a fright- 
fully great role, but that was an ignoble role, a contemp- 
tible role. Our country also played a role in world poli- 
tics when it was a slave nation. But that was an abject 
role of apuppet. Since freedom the role we have played 
has been of our own choice and the moral responsibility 
of our actions and the consequences is entirely ours. 
We claim no perfection or infallability of judgement. 

- As Pandit Nehru has stated so often, we seek no leader- 
ship. We make only the modest claim that we have 
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endeavoured to follow a policy in conformity wit 
legitimate interests, and in the best interests i) 
peace. The reputation of our country in the. 
ternational world is high and people. in ama F 
anywhere turn to Pandit Nehru for counsel and si 
He has given our country and our people a ney 
and a new stature. Shall we be able to ss (B 
reputation and prove worthy of the trust that nN 
have reposed in us in that is the challenge that wef 
One thing is crystal clear. } 

any country is a projection of its inner structure, a be 
country can be weak at home and strong abroad, dia’s t 
country can be revolutionary at home and reactiu ar ec 


The foreign Polig 


abroad. | the 
our ces 
4 tS 
We have launched gigantic multi-purpose plan aS 
‘ 


programmes for the uplift of our people. We havel 

hopes that after the succes sful completion of the five) Evers 
plans we shall be able to give decent clothing and gptrol o 
to the millions of our countrymen, to educate the ‘ee i 
terate and to uplift the backward. All this is p&Sustria 
of achievement but in the ultimate analyses much) dete 
depend upon our unity and strength. The recentbion « 
turbances in many parts of the country have cf ain 
disturbed us. We have to learn to transcend oUutpived 
row sectional, communal and parochial loyalties al- grai 
subordinate them to the larger national ioyalty. fange 
that happens we shall be able to realize dream) A the 
greater India, a nobler India, the dreams dreamt Dyke av. 
sons and daughters of the motherland who chet 

laid down their lives for its liberation. This stron 

united India will march forward triumphantly, he, Wur d 
hand with the countries of the East and West, avail 


what Lincoln once called ‘man’s vast future’. Zear. 
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tis FOREIGN TRADE SINCE 
“aid FREEDOM 


& new t 
sustai . 7 
Ustain; (By D. P. Karmarkar, 


, that Tk 
that wes) 


Minister of Commerce) 


Sn polig The conscious direction of India’s foreign trade dates 
Tucture ék to the crucial years of the last world conflict when 
abroad, dia’s trade policy was geared to the requirements of 
1 reactigvat economy. During the war time it was necessary 
the then Government to conserve the available 
fources within the country and to curtail exports. 
ports also were curtailed to the extent required by the 
tage of shipping and other means of transport. 


se plans 
We havel 
f the five; Eversince independence, however, the direction and 
o and gull trol of foreign trade have been influenced by considera- 
ns of placing the national economy on a sound footing. 
the import side the requirements of food, machinery, 
is is PSstrial raw materials and consumer goods have had 
ses much determinative influence; on the export side, pro- 
re recenttion of export subject to availabilities of surpluses 
ir meeting the internal requirements have been the 
‘ermining factor. The partition of the country 
send Ou pived India of some of her major raw materials and 
yalties al-grains with the result that the available foreign 
oyalty. jhange resources had to be strained to the utmost to 
4 sain these supplies from elsewhere in order to main- 
> dream "the production in the industries concerned and to 
eamt byke available essential food supplies. 


rho chet 
his stron | 


icate the 


have mi 


Food Imports 


ntly, W Dur difficulties were accentuated also by the fact that 
West, May ailability of foreign exchange has varied from year 
rear. Our exports have varied during the period of 
3-49 to 1954-55 between 459 and 733 crores. Our 
lirements of food, however, could not be resisted and 
tecently they were a substantial drain on our foreign 
dange resources. In 1948-49 we had to import food 
he tune of Rs. 102 crores; in 1949-50 our requirements 
t up and we had to import food to the extent of Rs. 
crores, and then we found that during 1950-51 it 
minted to Rs. 180 crores. During the next year 
1-52 they rose to the huge sum ‘of Rs. 229 crores 

52-53 we had to import food to the tune of Rs. 
‘crores and it is only during 1953-54 that our im ponted 
{bill came down to Rs. 72 crores and during 1954-55 

is been still less, viz., Rs. 68 crores. 


ire’. 


$i 
Not only food but the other items of industrial machi- 
and industrial raw material and essential consumer 
were also an unavoidable necessity, and so we 


find that the deficit in our balance of trade was very 
high during the earlier years, being Rs. 185 crores in 
1948- 49, Rs. 142 crores in 1949-50 and Rs. 221 crores 
during 1951-52. That deficit has, however, tapered off 


during the last three years. 


Balance of Payment 


Owing to our invisible earnings and partly foreign 
aid, the balance of payments has not been as adverse as 
the balance of trade, taking the 5 years from 1950-51 
together. Nevertheless, our task has always been to 
adjust our regulation of our foreign trade to varying 
vicissitudes over which we had practically no control. 
But during all these years the Government policy has 
been guided by its policies of giving priority firstly to 
food, secondly to capital goods, ‘thirdly to industrial raw 
materials, and fourthly and lastly to essential consumer 
goods. 


With the improvement in the production of food as 
well as raw jute and raw cotton, the position has eased 
considerably. The import bill on food-stuffs has. as I 
observed a moment ago, substantially fallen. Similarly, 
the bill for industrial raw materials like raw jute and 
raw cotton has fallen from about Rs. 200 crores to Rs. 
70 crores during the years 1951-52 to 1954-55. The net 
result of this improvement is that it has been possible 
to liberalise the trade policy and many of the vexatious 
restrictions have since been removed. 


Objective of Control 


The main objective behind the exercise of control 
over the country’s foreign trade has been to ensure the 
maximum availability of goods required for the internal 
economy of the country within the limits of the availabi- 
lity of foreign exchange. The mere balancing of foreign 
trade is not the only consideration in a growing economy. 
It is easy cnough to adjust the balance of trade by cutting 
down imports; but the effect of such a step would be 
disastrous. Our main effort is to maximise both imports 
and exports in order to provide for the higher standards 
of production and consumption we are aiming at. In 
the process, we have to ensure that the contents of our 
import and export trade are so adjusted as to fit into the 
general scheme of a growing economy, and, at the same 
time, to secure some measure of stability in the matter 
of import and export control policies. I now propose 
to tell you how far we have sucezeded in these objectives. 


In spite of the fact that after devaluation and parti- 
cularly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea when 
the world as a whole was facing conditions of searcities 
and sharp rise in prices, we were successful in India in 
averting any major shortages developing for any length 
of time and in fact in holding the price level in check. 
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Export & Imports Liberalised 


As a result of improvements in our agricultural posi- 
tion, both imports and exports have been liberalised 
to the maximum extent possible consistent with the needs 
of our economy. Imports of industrial raw materials 
and machinery now have the highest priority in our 
import programmes and account for nearly 60 per cent. 
of our total import bill. In order to sustain the higher 
standards of living which we are aiming at, imports of 
consumer goods are now being allowed more freely. 
Imports of non-essentials and luxuries continue to be 
restricted and their imports, during normal period, have 
not exceeded 4 to 5 per cent. of our total imports. Study 
+ of statistics over a period of time also shows that although 
i the import policy has been adjusted from time to time, 
wide fluctuations in policy have be2n avoided. 


Reasonable Stability 


Such major fluctuations in our total trade figures, 

3 as may be found, have been only on account of imports 
of commodities like foodgrains and jute and raw cotton 

because of fluctuations in internal production. In 

respect of other items, there has been reasonable stabi- 

lity throughout. This stability is, however, no indi- 

cation of a stagnant economy. On the contrary, in spite 

of the fact that our demands have increased so consi- 

derably, the fact that our total imports have remained 

steady is itself an indication of the agricultural and 

industrial progress made in the country. A few instan- 

; ces will illustrate this point :— 

Imports of bicycles have dropped from nearly Rs. 
41 crores in:1951-52 to Rs. 23 crores in 1954-55; imports 
of oil engines have fallen from nearly Rs. 15 crores in 
1951-52 to about Rs. 1 crore in 1954-55., Imports of 
electric machinery have fallen from nearly Rs. 53 crores 
in 1952-53 to a little more than Rs. 34 crores in 1954-55. 


Export Restrictions Removed 


On the export side, all restrictions which were neces- 
sary in earlier years have been removed as a result of the 
improvement in the internal supply position. In fact, 
except for a few isolated commodities in which Govern- 
ment is most anxious to see that no shortages are allowed 
to develop, exports of most major items are being allowed 

without any control. In fact it would be correct to say 
that about 30 to 85 per cent. of the country’s export trade 
today free from control. If anything, the accent to- 
is on export promotion. ` 

rom the purely short-term point of view, one could 
the economy of the country is in good balance 
should, therefore, be no cause for anxiety. 


roving. 
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been an improvement in our terms of trade i 
during 1952-53 to approximately 101 in 1955 ft | 
there have been period when the balance of Aito I 
been against us, the position of our balance atin ec 
y t U 


has remained satisfactory on the w Mh. 
4 J 1e whole. hich w 
dustric 
No Room for Complacency ur, the 
tional 


From the long-term point of view, howeyg usann 
is no room for complacency. According to ir Wi 
estimate so far available, as the second Five Yaade FE 
progresses, We should be falling short of foreign ey li® 12 
at the rate of about 80 to 100 crores of rupees, : oe 
or about 4 to 5 hundred crores of rupees over}, 
period. Even after allowing for such foreign aid; 
he forthcoming, it will be necessary for us to stt Our - 
efforts to the utmost in order to increase ours zH 
earnings, if we are to provide for the imports otp 
be required for the progress of the Plan. eres 
ae judgec 

For this purpose, it will be necessary not onlyjir anc 
new markets, but also to diversify the export tummen: 
both in respect of commodities as well as in shed i 
countries. Today, more than 50% of our totillerevei 
trade is accounted for by 3 articles, namely, t, 
goods and cotton textiles, and about 50% ofo Incre 
exports go to U.K. and U.S.A.; our exports toity, sh 
Asian countries and West Asian countries taken? ro! 
account for less than 25 per cent. With growitsoo! 
petition in the world markets the scope for epu" 
exports in these 3 commodities only is limited?! Ope 
therefore, necessary that we should explore oH Open 


kets and promote trade in other lines. lee 
e for 


the si 
ich ar 
trade, 
The Government ‘of India: are taking fapani 
open to them to promote the export trade. | 
Promotion Councils have been set up to promoti | 
of cotton textiles and silk piece goods, engineer 
plastic manufactures, cashew and pepper. It isi The 
posed to set up Export Promotion -Councils foide A 
bacco, shellac. and leather manufactures. Thession i 
tion Councils are being given liberal financial #llism 
Their main functions are to conduct research ints d 
markets, to do publicity, to lay down stan Q 
duct inspection and settle dispute apart from 
of other activities. Fiscal concessions are boma 
the trade by removal of export duties and by s 
drawback of import duties on raw materials © 
' being used in the maufacture of products me 
export. 


Export Promotion Measures 


Exhibitions are being organized oF 
participation in International Fairs ane i 
and also by holding wholly Indian exhibit 3 
countries. On an average, we are particip’” 
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; t ai E 
99. Aly) to l4 exhibitions each year. Greater attention is 


‘ich we have recently participated are : The British 
dustries Fair, the Canadian International Trade 
cy ur, the Damascus International Fair, the Milan Inter- 
tional Trade Fair, the Pakistan Industries Fair, the 
howeye, usanne Fair and the third Djakarta International 
1g to tht: We are also shortly going to participate in the 
Five Yge de Fair to be held in Ethiopia and another in Cam- 
oreigne, (tia, later this year. We organized a wholly Indian 
upees, oon in Cairo. 
S Over th, | 
eign aid; 
S to st Our participation in some of these exhibitions as in 
"ASC owh past has helped to create an awareness about our 
ports whioort potential and our stalls have won for us in some 
mntries great admiration. Our stall in Toronto was 
judged to be the best and our participation in the Milan 
notonlyir and in the British Industries Fair was highly 
<port tiimmended. Show rooms and emporia have been esta- 
as intéshed in almost all important countries in the world 
our totderever we have diplomatic Missions. 
umely, t 
09% of w Increasing provision is being made each year for pub- 
ports toity, show rooms and exhibitions. In addition to these 
s taken rooms, emporia have been opened in Singapore, 
th growimgoon, Thailand and Aden to promote direct sales 
e for eur handloom products. Trade Centres have also 
; limited’? opened in New York and in Geneva. Itis proposed 
plore ath Open similar centres in Hamburg and Cairo. The 
. vernment are also contemplating the introduction of 
1e form of an Export Credit Guarantee Scheme similar 
the schemes in operation in several other countries, 
ures ich are intended to insure exporters against the risks 
k trade, which are not normally covered by insurance 
aking apanies. 
; trade 
promote Trade Agreement 
ngineeri 
or, Itis The Government of India have also entered into 
neils fade Agreements with almost every important trading 
ss. The%ion in the world. But since we believe in multila- 
nancial@ilism and practice non-discrimination, these agree- 
ssearch ints do not bind either country to import or export 
standinds upto any specified limits. Nevertheless, they 
rt fromive a very useful por pose. They focus attention on 
WE peing i trading possibilities. T hey provide an opportunity 
id by g@ discussion of such difficulties as may be found to 
arterials yst in the course of trade and for removal of these diffi- 
lucts me 


| 


Show Rooms & Emporia 


, a lane 
and Hi 


{bition 
joipatine 


culties. In certain cases, they have helped in promoting 
our trade very substantially; for instance, with China 
and Russia there have been substantial increases in trade. 
We believe in multilateralism because we consider that 
multilateralism creates the proper atmosphere in which 
world trade can flourish. It allows full play to free 
competition and permits traders to buy and sell in the 
best market. Bilateralism on the other hand freezes 
the pattern of trade and in the last analysis inhibits 
development of total world trade. 


As I said above Government are doing their best tor 
promoting exports. But there are obvious limits to 
what Government can do in this matter. I have often 
emphasised that only determined and sustained effort 
on the part of the trade can deliver the goods. The 
work of marketing research, publicity, contacts with 
importers abroad and arrangements for settlement of 
disputes are matters in which commercial organizations 
have a great part to play. Studies about different as- 
pects of foreign trade are essential and I am happy to 
note that in addition to the various materials now being 
published through Government organizations, organiza- 
tions like the Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry are also bringing out useful studies in this 
regard. I wish that our commercial community shows 
greater enterprise in this field than it has done till now. 


Healthy Trend in Exports 


Our exports are showing a healthy trend,of develop- 
ment; in addition to usual items like textiles, tea, jute. 
oil, shellac and mica and the like new items of finished 
products like sewing machines are showing a slow but 
steady rise in the volume of our exports. Happily for 
us the climate for expansion in our exports is good. 
We are friendly with all countries and there is visible 
increasing tendency to welcome Indian goods in foreign 
countries. Our exhibitions are receiving more attention. 
Our diplomatic and commercial representatives abroad 
will give the best possible co-operation and assistance to 
intending exporters. Those of our countrymen who 
are engaging themselves in foreign trade can help the 
cause by greater adventure and more healthy commer- 
cial practices in their dealing with their customers abroad. 
T do hope that the period of the Second Five Year Plan 
will show distinct improvement in the volume of our 
exports thus promoting industrial production as well 
as making available greater. resources for importing 
essential capital goods and raw materials for our Industry. 
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SOLDIERS AS CITIZENS IN UNIFORM 


A NEW SPIRIT PERVADES 
THE ARMY 


(By Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, Minister of Defence) 


The advent of Independence has led to many wonder- 


ul developments. T think one of the most wonderful 
the 


nanaged to find its way to the hearts of the people of 


las been way in which the Indian Army has 


dia. The Indian soldier is a gallant individual, and 
tis renown for bravery on the battle-field goes back to 
wes past. In the past times, however, he owned his 
ovalty and allegiance to indiyiduals—Kings and Wm- 
yerors—and later when the British acquired “supremacy 
n India he owed his loyalty to his British masters. 
Phe Indian soldier served in many areas of war, his record 


War [and the World War I 


vas a great and glorious one. Not only in bravery but 


4 service in the World 
Iso in endurance, fortitude and in splendid ingenuity 
o meet all sorts of difficult positions, he established a 
ecord for himself among the armies of the world. His 
ontacts, however, with his own countrymen in those 


lays were rather slender. Independence came and he 
howed his mettle ; his patriotism was abounding, his de- 
tion to duty intense; his capacity to bear hardship 
vas shown on the snow peaks of the mountainous ranges 
ü Kashmir. 


tural calamities of every kind was great. 


His anxiety to serve his countrymen in 
He did his 
yest to relieve their miseries and render all possible assis- 
ance during the frightful months immediately succee- 
ling the Partition. The Indian Army came to the rescue 
f the refugees coming into India in a most active, 
ficient and disciplined manner. And then, by their 
yearing abroad, they have won laurels for themselves 
md the Indian Army in Korea and Indo-China, To-day, 
ihe position is that the Indian soldier is held in the highest 
‘espect and esteem, the Indian Army is considered to 
je one of the bravest and the most efficient forces 
jhroughout the world. The Indian people are proud 
of the officers and Other Ranks of all branches of the 
Armed Forces. They hold them in great affection and 


Jeople are anxious to promote their welfare and improve 
their conditions of service and their 
| 

avery way. 


environments in 


The Indian Army is in a sense both old and new. 
The present structure owes its origin to the British days 
but the spirit now pervading the army is a new and noble 
It is the people’s army and it owes its loyalty to 
them and not to any foreign masters. An Indian soldier 
now serves Mother India. Furthermore, the old tra- 
ditions of his country influence his daily life and conduct 
in every way. 


one. 


This is a matter of vital importance. In the British 
days the Jawans were all Indians, but the officers were 
mostly British and the standards of conduct and the 
modes of living were mostly those which have pervaded 
the British army during hundreds of years. These are 
all admirable in their own way but our traditions, our 
outlook on life and our way of living have been different. 
The Indian Army has now undergone a transformation 
from top to bottom. It is all Indian. There is no 
British element left in it and it is a matter for rejoi- 
cing that the old traditions are coming to life again and 
the Indian soldiers, officers and men alike, endeavour 
to follow the ancient teachings as to how a soldier should 
behave during war and in peace time. A soldier has 
not only to be a brave soldier, but also a good and de- 
cent citizen and of good and exemplary moral beha- 
viour. That, [ am proud to say, our Indian soldiers 
have proved to be in this free India. Wherever I go 
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in military cantonments, the civil population is full of 
praise for the admirable conduct of our Indian soldiers 
in every walk of life and on all occasions. 


Our armed forces, these days, comprise not only 
our Army but our Navy and our Air Force also. The 
Indian Army has a long history behind it. The other 
two, the Air Force and the Navy, are of recent growth. 
They are growing well and they will soon develop into 
fine forces. India has had a long naval tradition in the 
past but, as luck would have it, during the British regime 
we almost lost our sea-faring instincts. Times have 

again changed and a fine Navy manned throughout by 
Indians will soon come into existence. One of the most 
agreeable features about our Navy is the strong appeal 
that it has made to young men living in all parts of 
India. It is not only the coastal states and areas which 


Indian army tanks 
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respond to the call of the Navy, the reg 
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$ prta rhat may nA 
the land-locked provinces. It indeed makes oy 4 : 

to go on board a ship or in a naval training an I per 15 
sce the whole of India mirrored before one in r e 
officers and ratings. Ag 4 ae 


i 2 et Senet equip. 
So also is our Indian Air Force. 1t hag he me 
pletely Indianized from the Air Marshal 


the airmen. 


awe ha 
: d downwalo mal 
Here again, our young men disple to 
keenest desire to serve and fly. Indeed, I have, The 
across young men who assert that they woul also. 
frustrated if not allowed flying. fo kee 
be 1 
Aeroplanes are expensive, so are ships in thepnt’s 
but we are doing our best to build up both the New 
the Air Force as rapidly as we can. One pointy, ae 
u Se 
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at the Zojila in Kashmir during operations to protect Kashmir. 
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3 One}, ber is the imperative necessity for Tndia’s becoming 
oF 
> Schogs Uflicient as carly as practicable in every way so far 


S 


in the ur armed forces are concerned. 
rt many things. 
equipment of all kinds in our 

'S beg we have still to import a lot. 


At present we 
We do manufacture lots of arms 
ordnance factories 
We are trying our 
dow üwato make progress in this direction also so that we may 
n dispiple to stand on our legs within the shortest possible 
T have, 


hi 


The situation is the same with stores of all other 


y 


y wod also. Be it remembered that the armed forces 
to keep ready for all emergencies and arrangements 
to meet all their requirements at a 
s in theynt’s notice for long periods. 

the Nay 


e point : : A 
ful settlement of all disputes and controversies. 


ave no territorial ambitions of any kind whatso- 
we wish no harm to any countrry 


be made 


our internal and external policies are based on 


; Indeed, we wish 
Our 
l forces are meant purely for the defence of the 
y against external aggression. 


ass and prosperity all-round, to all people. 

India of old was 
In the North 
the Jabaaielkayi 


A i . 
4Pcontinent well protected by nature. 


were the mightiest mountains, 


We stand for 


losest friendly relations between ourselves and 
än. We have so much in common and share a 
leal of past history for centuries. But the border 
all eventualities. Tt is the 
e task of the armed forces to protect the borders 
East and West, North and South—and T 


mfident that our forces may be depended upon to 


ibe guarded against 


sides, 


ir duty in this respect most efficiently. 


| me emphasise one enormous change that Inde- 


nce has brought about, że., the complete dis- 
ance of all distinctions based on the so-called 
of the martial and non-martial That 
tion was invented and introduced by the British 
for their Our Constitution has 
etely abolished it. Every Indian citizen 
. as a matter of right, to serve in the armed 
He cannot be excluded on any ground of colour, 
[faith or creed provided he complies with the 
te qualifications prescribed recruitment 
wmed forces. Tt is a matter for gratification that 
in the armed forces is attracting young men of 


races, 


own purposes. 
single 


for 


Naval gunners at practice. 


all sections of the community and from all parts of India. 
There not only the distinction between martial 
and non-martial races, but a vast number of people 
inhabiting the smaller. princely States were denied all 
opportunities to serve. So were members of the Sche- 
duled Castes. All that is now past history. The era- 
dication of all these restrictions has added greatly to 
the moral strength of our armed forces. and our capacity 
to resist external aggression and maintain the security 
and unity India is not a Republic in mere 


was 


of India. 
name. people feel that it is a Republic in which each one 
is entitled to share the responsibility for defending India 
and preserving its independence. This is a great psy- 
chological factor which makes the people ready to 
defend the country with their own lives whenever any 
danger faces them. This attitude of mind is again 
strongly indicated by the great response which people 
are making to the various organisations calculated to 
supplement the armed forces. I refer to the Territo- 
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life in what are called family stations 


rial Army, the Lok Sahayak Sena, the National Cadet 
Corps, and the Auxiliary Cadet Corps. It is a welcome should be provision for amenities of vari IAL C 
sign that the youth of India is becoming intensely Among them the most urgent is arpa OU 
- > ange 
SMe; 


conscious of its rights and duties in matters relating to 


cation of children. Be it remem} 
7 Dered tha 
the defence of the country. that VUB 


| and men very often live far away not onh: 
| E r a ee. f ots: homes but from their States, and prose G 
Es armed forces are prepared to fulfil their task. a child in his mother tongue someti Per edy 
Tt is our duty to remove many difficulties which face them difficult problem. Š Imes | 
in their daily life. The first and the foremost is one of 
4 accommodation. For single officers and men there is 

i not much difficulty. There are barracks and quarters 
available for them. The real difficulty is the scarcity that here are the real sons of our great aie Firs 
in what is called “married accommodation” i.e., accom- Outside, one hears on all sides and reads Ei Boks 
modation for married officers and Other Ranks. Govern- papers about controversies arising out oh oa 
ment is trying to do its best to provide such accommo- provincial considerations. We beco Fi i i 
dation. It is necessary to do so that our officers and engrossed in these differences that we foment, BG 
soldiers may remain contented and lead a happy family FAM schom 
ta? | * 

lly tak 
avoida 


DeCoy 
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An 
ring SIAL CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 
Sym SSeS 
gem, 


Vig UBLIC SECTOR WILL 
ee GROW IN SECOND 
“ten PLAN PERIOD 


(Gulzari Lal Nanda, Minister of Planning) 

ns, and. 
sI Siyphie First Five-Year Plan, which is now drawing to a 
eat Bhi was the first large-scale attempt at introducing 
pads iniprinciples and techniques of planning into the acti- 
t of lings of a big democratic State which had recently 
me sme independent and was all astir with new ideas 
forgetiirding progress and development. Large and ambi- 

(Con schemes of reconstruction and development were 
{ly taking shape and had to be implemented with- 
avoidable delay. Every Ministry at the Centre 
every State Government had a number of plans for 
ition, but all these had to be harmonised and woven 
ja whole in order that the nation made the most 
3 resources. It was in the midst of such national 
Occupations, characterized by a sense of urgency, 
‘the First Plan was evolved. Naturally, many 
nes were sanctioned and started long before the 
was made final. Fortunately, the draft of the 
nd Five-Year Plan, which has recently been publ- 
|| suffers from no such handicap. It bears, T hope, 
fimprint of a great deal of thoughtful discussion 


has gone on during the last year or more. 


a Nhough the First Plan was ushered in under 
Mi mstances by no means wholly propitious for scien- 
planning, the plan has in many directions more 
| fulfilled our expectations and dispelled the scepti- 
[felt in certain quarters in regard to the utility 
efficiency of planning. That Plan concentrated 
ily on food production, largely because of the 
| food shortage experienced by the country in 
preceding years. ‘Che imports of foodgrains had 
5 up from 2°25 million tons in 1946 to 4-72 million 
jn 1951. Asa result, our foreign exchange resources, 
badly required for developmental purposes, were 
g taxed to the utmost by food imports and had to 
faved from an avoidable burden. It was in the light of 
rgency to achieve self-sufficiency in regard to food 
the First Plan made an allocation of as much as Rs. 
crores for agriculture, community development, 


and irrigation and power out of a total outlay of Rs. 
2,33l crores for the whole Plan. The results achieved 
have been gratifying. The food production has gone 
up by 11 million tons and the production of cotton hy 
about 1:3 million bales. The area under irrigation is 
expected to go up by about 17 million acres and the power 
potential by about 1-2 million kilo-watts. In the in- 
dustrial sector also, there has been substantial achieve- 
ment. The index of industrial production rose from 
105 in 1950 to 146 in 1954 and to 158 in February 1955. 
The production of key commodities such as cloth, 
cement and sugar registered a marked increase. The 
net national output increased by 12 to 13 per cent bet- 
ween 1950-51 and 1953-54, and if allowance is made 
for the increase in population, the per capita net out- 
put increased by about 8 per cent over a period of four 
vears. It would not be proper to attribute all this 
progress, particularly in the agricultural sector, to the 
Plan. A succession of good harvests coincided auspi- 
ciously with the efforts put in under the Plan. It 

however, obvious that but for the Plan whatever oppor- 
tunities existed could not have been used to the hest 
advantage and the results achieved would have been 


of a much smaller magnitude. 


The Second Five-Year Plan is being evolved with 
certain definite social and economic objectives. “The 
National aim,” says the resolution on economie policy 
adopted at the last session of the Indian National Cong- 
ress, “is a welfare State and a socialist economy.’ We 
have to consider what exactly these expressions mean ? 
In broad terms, the basic aims of the new concept are 
four-fold : first, a socialistic pattern of society has to be 
brought into existence ; secondly, this has to be achieved 
by the democratic method, i.e., by the voluntary and 
willing association of the mass of the people with the 
various aspects of planning; thirdly, a substantial ad- 


vance has to be made towards solving the problem of 


unemployment ; and finally, the Plan should lead to a 
rate of increase of national income which is appreciably 
higher than that achieved during the first Plan. 


The most important requirement of a socialist 
economy is the bringing of the principal means of pro- 
duction under social ownership or control and a sub- 
stantial speeding up of production. This envisages 
a large and growing public sector, especially in 
regard to basic industries, minerals, transport, finan- 
cial institutions and foreign trade. Where social owner- 
ship is not possible for any reason, effective measures 
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of social control have to be exercised. We already 

have a large public sector, the importance of which was 
emphasized as early as 1948 in Government's Industrial 

Policy statement. The Policy then enunciated has 

not found its full scope in practice, largely because of the 

shortage of financial and technical resources at the 

disposal of Government for the purpose of development. 

So far, the net output of Government enterprises has 

amounted to less than three per cent of the net domes- 

tic produce of the nation. The Second Plan contem- 

plates large-scale industries in the public sector. The 

three iron and steel factories that are being planned 

or constructed, the proposal to develop State-owned 

collieries for securing much of the additional require- 

ment of coal and the establishment of large basic indus- 

tries, such as the heavy electric equipment factory and 

the expansion of the Hindustan Shipyard, will make an 

& appreciable difference to the size and importance of the 
industrial wing of the public sector. Targe-scale ex- 
tensions of such basic services as transport and communi- 
cations, almost exclusively in the public sector, will 
further strengthen the scope and extent of that sector. 


Intensive development of the public sector does 
not mean that there is any immediate proposal for 
nationalization of existing industries or that there is no 
scope for any other sector. The resources available 
to the State are not unlimited and have to be used to the 
best advantage in furtherance of the general objectives 
ae ofthe Plan. One of the chief aims of the Plan is to speed 

up production by all possible means. There would, 

therefore, be no point in diverting the available resources 
for the nationalization of existing industries in present 
circumstances. The private sector has, therefore, ample 
scope in the new economy of the country, provided, how- 
ever, that it is able to adjust its approach and outlook to 
the new trends of thought implied in the acceptance of 
a socialistic pattern of society by the State. The profit- 
motive has to be subordinated to the larger interests 
of the community. Private capital can still expect a 
reasonable return, but there should be no place, as in 
_ olden days, for any excessive or unconscionable rate 
of return which would be incompatible with the 


vr new 
ideas of social justice in the country. 
le the private sector will receive every en- 


m nt, it should be our objective to build up the 
sector to the fullest possible extent. 
a great contribu- 
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tion to progress in certain fields of 
ticularly agriculture, small-scale 
and commerce, 7.e., wherever 


Public a 


industry tth 
individual A 
too small to be able to secure the advant erate 

scale and scientific organization and ais ie 
middleman comes in to rob the primary he or 
large amounts due to him. Co-operation Rs. 5.6 
very important objective in the achievement Krear Pl 
listice pattern of society. Tts importance i public 
the entire aspect of rural economy jg _ The iny 
Tt should be our aim to bring at least half of levelop 
mic activity of the nation under co-operati to m 


zation within a period of ten to fifteen v 


an the p 


of the p 

Of the four basic aims mentioned enj” Ce sh 
relating to the solution of the unemploymey tO duce 
and the raising of the national income have I N Wa 
responsible for deciding the size of the Plan a soe 


1 a: 
: i T : ommit 
ward in the Plan Frame papers which haye {i k 
ng hek 


> ‘if the s 
these, the problem of unemployment and Une oe es 
: here 8 


ment is undoubtedly the more important, Broett, i 
to a rough estimate, the total working force IR ome 
try is about 152 millions. While there is aiil] leac 
siderable amount of under-employment in thee the p 
particularly in agriculture and other rural of the re 
the total number of unemployed persons A suitab 
has been estimated at about 5-6 millions. Diesoure 
period of the Second Plan, new entrants into ther equal: 
force will be of the order of four millions inuhion tha 
and six millions in rural areas. Thus the tavings 
jobs required to tackle the problem of unajhe publ 
effectively during the period of the Second Birclens. 
the order of over 15 millions. It is obvious houd £ 
we create at least 10 million additional ile on 
the period of the Second Plan, the unemployment 
tion must inevitably deteriorate further. Tn i 


starting point of the present phase of plan 


i 

‘oc anning 
is the object ‘ 
connelon and 
Again’? unbri 
peman, 
suppo 
3 the ba 
& pr 


Almost equally important 
raising of the national income and the 
lem of the rate of capital formation. 
13 per cent increase in the net national outpi 
during the four years of the First Plan, & 
estimate would demand that the increase 
five years of the Second Plan should be oft 
25 per cent, at the rate of about 5 per cent H 
The net rate of capital formation has bea 
between 6 and 7 per cent of the national a ` 
the last four or five vears. Tt is obvious HN 
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blic ahi 
a “plough back into investment far more if we wish to 
Recreate more national income. 
Antag 
l also , Te was in the light of these broad objectives that 
the Plan Frame contemplated a total investment of 


s. 5,600 crores during the period of the Second Five- 
ement y ‘Year P lan, of which Rs. 3,400 crores were to be in the 
mce in public sector and the balance in the private sector. 
The investment in the public sector, together with a 
alf of; levelopmental expenditure of Rs. 900 crores was expect- 
xd to make up a total Be of Rs. 4,300 crores 
A olöser scrutiny 


is in 


Operatis, 
> 
year, 2 the public sector under the Plan. 


“of the physical target set by the Plan Frame papers has 
ied enj 2ce shown that an pe of Rs. 4,300 crores cannot 
to 12 ates jobs or the five per 
the national income aimed 
The All-India Congress 
its meet- 


loyme produce either the | 


have lay rent per 
Plan it for the purpose of planning. 


Jommittee, which considered this matter at 
‘ng held in September 1955, came to the conclusion that 

‘if the size of the Plan at present indicated at Rs. 4,300 
a ies is not sufficient for the purpose of selfish this 
tant. Sarcet, it should be increased.” It also stated that‘the 
one hy come content of the Plan should be of an order which 
e IS diyil] lead to considerable rise in the standard of living 
in thy the people.” The A.T.C.C. felt that as a large part 
wal otf the resources had to come from the people in general, 
sons dl suitable atmosphere should be created whereby the 
ns. Diesources necessary could be secured on the principle 
into thet equality of sacrifice. In particular, it was of the opi- 
s in wijon that the amount raised through loans and small 
-the tiavings could be increased by about 50 per cent and that 
f unenjhe public could be prepared for shouldering larger tax 
cond burdens. Tt also felt that the limit to deficit financing 
thould not be rigidly set and that it should remain flexi- 
increasing 


year increase in 


have fy 


vious t 
ible depending on the success achieved in 


nal jol 
ploymótodluc tion. 
i | l G n a i. . . 
c | Tn the light of these and other considerations the 
objeti Janning Commission has reviewed the resources posi- 


@ion and has come to the conclusion that even though 


conn 
400 crores would still 


Again 
outpti 


ra unbridged gap of about Rs 
jemain, it should be possible to find enough resources 
cv? support a plan of the order of Rs. 4,800 crores. ‘That 
T ie the basis on which the draft of the Second Plan has 
ease 

of tht 
vent Fe | When resources are inadequate for all the de- 
heen lopment: al schemes that we would like to plan and 
| ine’ pe ute, the question of priorities as between the various 
18 thi! 


seen prepared. 


subjects of development and as between various schemes 
in the same field assumes special importance. In a 
detailed plan involving both investment and develop- 
ment, an important consideration is that the growing 
social services should be maintained out of revenue 
resources. It follows, therefore, that a steady growth 
of social services postulates a steady increase in revenue 
resources. Both in view of this consideration and of the 
need to ensure the maximum possible resources, it is 
imperative that the people should be prepared for both 


larger taxes and larger savings. 
Tlie Second Plan will concentra%e on industrial 
development. It is essential to develop basic heavy 


industries for the manufacture of producer goods in 
order to strengthen the foundations of our economic 
independence. The basic strategy of the Plan is. there- 
fore, to increase the purchasing power of the people 
through investment in heavy industries. particularly 
in the public sector, and through expenditure on various 
social services and to meet the increased demand for 
consumer goods by a planned supply. The building up 
of basic industries will not only reduce our dependence 
essential machinery but simul- 
foreign exchange requirements, 


on foreign sources for 
taneously reduce our 
which are at present very large. The Planning Commis- 
sion has made tentative allocations for the various 
sectors, but these are liable to be changed as further 
examination and discussions take place. The allocation 
in the public sector for investment in industry, at pre- 
sent envisaged, is about Rs. 891 crores. Taken with 
the investment likely to be made in the private sector, 
this would mean a total investment in the industrial 
sector of the order of Rs. 1,500 crores. Industrializa- 
tion on such a large scale would be impossible without 
comparable investment in Railways, Transport and Com- 
For these purposes, an allocation of Rs. 
The total expenditure 
comes to about 


munications. 
1,384 
contemplated in the Central sector 
ts. 2.586 «crores. 


crores has been made. 


An important consideration that has gone into 
the making of the Second Plan is that the inereasing 
demand for consumer goods caused by the progressive 
increase in the purchasing power of the people 
should be met, as far as possible, by an adequate ex- 
pansion of household and hand industries. The Plan- 
frame suggested an alloeation of Rs. 200 crores for the 


purpose. Tt was after full discussion and approval of 
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this proposal that the Karve Committee was set up to 
evolve a scheme for the utilization of anticipated allo- 
i cation for that sector. Subsequent to the receipt of the 
1 Committee’s report criticisms have been heard that its 
recommendations, if implemented, might have the effect 
of perpetuating the comparatively backward techniques 
prevalent in that sector and of imposing undue burdens 
i on the consumer in the form of subsidies and preferential 
i excises. These apprehensions arise from an inadequate 
ji + appreciation of the general approach to the house- 
hold and hand industries sector and of the requirements 
of our economy. Obviously it would be wrong to en- 
courage and perpetuate backward techniques. ‘There 
should be a planned scheme of progressive replacement 
of backward techniques, and while the process of techni- 
cal improvement must start immediately, it would 
be wrong to throw overboard all such techniques and to 
entrust the production of consumer goods on a large 
seale to modern factories. Any sudden change will 
have many economic and social repercussions. Exis- 
ting capital equipment, skill, and labour will become 
redundant and remain unutilized ; large sums of fresh 
capital which we can ill afford at present will be needed 
to establish modern factories; and, what is far more 
serious, large numbers of the population now getting a 
modest living out of this sector will be thrown on the 
streets. In present-day conditions one would even go 
to the extent of saying that in the interest of increased 
employment it would be quite justifiable to expand that 
sector while improving it, care being taken to ensure 
that within a reasonable time the efficiency of the 
sector is raised to an adequate level. The house-hold and 
hand industries sector is highly labour-intensive. The 
Karve Committee’s estimate of the employment content 
of its schemes costing Rs. 260 crores is fuller employ- 
ment for over three million persons, part-time employ- 
ment for over four lakh persons, and whole-time employ- 
ment for over four lakh persons. È 


The decentralization of the consumer 
industry implicit in the Karve Committec’s R 
one of the principal means of achieving a more widespread 
_ distribution of the national income and hence of giving 

ect impetus to the building up of the socialistic “ie 
n of society. Undoubtedly, active assistance to house- 
d and hand industries will mean some current sac- 
the part of the consumer through subsidies 
me hods of assistance, Tf, however, that assis- 
oduce greater employment, greater 


goods 
eport is 
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incomes to the under-employed, bette: disty 


' | 
the national output, and further strengthen i ag 
rural economy, it could hardly be called a 8 of the P 


Sacrif, be for | 
Doli 2 polic; 
ean be 
It is in the light ‘of these considerations d as 
present discussions on the merits or demerits of n M Gal 
bar Charkha should be viewed. The experiments, ior ne 


are being conducted by experts will show in a few mp 

whether the Charkha is technically sound anq va TE 
it can be organized on a scale large enough to E manufi 
the additional requirements of yarn in the ening | 


Second H 


period. There are strong indications that the Chay the bu 
|. 


it would then bear every resemblance tome 
. w 
long-term rodpuctive investment. 


could prove to be a success, and its potentialitig p y 
vast. According to an estimate made by the Khala H 
Š falso th 


Village Industries Board some time ago, the 

Charkha programme, culminating in the producti) 
1,500 million yards of cloth in the fifth year, cany) 
vide 34 lakh jobs to spinners and carders, over Sl tance c 
jobs to weavers and 4. lakh jobs to organisers andoik for the 
i.e., a total of over 46 lakh jobs. In terms of fill; patter 
continuous employment throughout the year thet) 


number of jobs may be somewhat less, but evensol!, In 

figures indicate the scale on which employment a that tl 
found inthe decentralized sector. If the whole of [might 

production were entrusted to the mill industry, thei to the 
tional number of jobs that will be created will be of has thn 
order of 2 or 24 lakhs. The Ambar Charkha, therel|¢™!03 
opens out the possibility of a big decentralized s the Se 
spread all over the country, which will provide vt)! ace 
time and part-time employment at reasonable rata 
remuneration to a large number of the rural populi mates 
at their very doors. The present version of the A me Pi 
Charkha costs in all Rs.100 and produces 16 hanks otf a x 
per shift of eight hours against 3} hanks produci yg ch 
an ordinary charkha. The ‘Ambar Charkha is, how 5, tha 
capable of considerable improvement withou absorb 
becoming prohibitively costly, and it is only U force i 
expected that during the first two years of the new ci 
zation of the decentralized sector a much IM™ not so 
Charkha would be evolved, so that the improved should 
could be distributed on a large scale for meeting WN force, 

of the demand of the Second Five-Year Plan: small: 


j 
Ularge s 


cation 
to play 


does n 
employ 


em than i 

The evolution of a common producti?” by it. 
gramme harmonising the objectives and achig 

of village industries, small-scale industries at Po 

hel’ res ha 


scale factory industries is not an easy task. 


ora i ; jali 
invariably be differences in the prices and q! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Ning a the products manufactured if these aior and it will 
Sacrifi. be for the State to consider from time to time how best 
v Polig a policy of co-existence as between the various sectors 
“can be worked out through such expedients as reser- 
‘vations, rebates, excise duties, ete. ‘This task is extreme- 
MS tha iy difficult, but it has to be faced if the employment con- 
: Of the: tent of house-hold and hand industries is to be secured 
Ments, for the success of the Plan. 


fe | Ae 
W They | of basic industries for the 


Tf the development 
to nd manufacture of producer goods is necessary for strength- 
Secondi "E the foundations of our economic independence, 
nae the building wp of social services is equally important, 
ne Chal ie it is the latter which impinge heavily on the day-to- 
alti day life of the bulk of the people. Social services have 
> Khai tso the effect of dispersing purchasing power over a 
the An large section of the public, both urban and rural. Edu- 
oduct cation and training, in particular, have a special role 
w, CaN to play in the Second Plan, for without their active assis- 
Over $l ance economic planning alone cannot prepare the masses 
and ait for the approach and attitude inherent in a socialistic 
of ful i pattern of society. 

w theii 

ven soi! 
nent cal that the Plan, as envisaged in the Plan-Frame papers, 


In the carly stages of planning it was considered 


hole of might lead to an increase in employment opportunities 
Y, thes to the extent of 11 million jobs, but closer investigation 
ill beol has thrown doubts on this assumption. While the direct 
A, thi employment content of the schemes contemplated for 
ized s the Second Plan can be estimated with a fair amount 
vide wh of accuracy, the present state of statistics in the country 
ble rate les not permit of any such close study of the indirect 
| mri ™Ployment that follows development. Recent esti- 
the jg mates indicate that the total employment content of 
neo °° Plan. is about 8 millions in the non-agricultural sec- 
roduc °"? additions in the agricultural sector being treated 
is, how Ta aa to e ths large under-employment prevalent 
vithout iea A v this will go a long way towards 
nly t ee o: EE J a the a ees ee Bon 
the ce ee pi T ae and ov ont ees oul ms of the 
E D ee ua mye E rural sector, it will unfortunately 
oval My should ‘aes volume of unemployment MW e 
aa the hoe ies er, remember that with a total worlsing 
5 | , an and rural, of the order of 152 millions, a 
an: small measure of unemployment would lead to no more 


p 
„i than t a 9 ; 7 
action | i 2 temporary inconvenience to the people affected 
DY Ib. 


shieve!! 
and Yor he ai = f 

he | ves a the State Plans, a provision of Rs 2,214 cro- 
$ > i L S 5 . . 

aliti as been made, This covers such important items 
qu 
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of expenditure as agriculture and community develop- 


ment, irrigation and power, road development and 
social services. Though the provision made in the 
Second Plan for social services is Rs. 946 crores 
against Rs. 509 crores in the first plan, i.e only a 
little less than double the previous aoa ae is 
much else that we would have wished to ib had ne 
the necessary resources. However, the strengthening 
of the country’s economy through menine in i 


dustries is essential even for a further expansion in 
social services. 


If the Second Five-Year Plan is to achieve one 
of its main purposes, namely, the ushering in of the so- 
cialistic pattern of society, it is necessary that substan- 
tial social changes should he brought about in a planned 
and co-ordinated manner. Equitable distribution of 
wealth is one of the fundamental concepts of socialism 
and that can be achieved only through appropriate 
measures to reduce disparities in wealth and to ensure 
greater dispersal of incomes at any rate of the addi- 
tional incomes accruing as a result of the Plan. Taxa- 
tion is a potent weapon for this purpose. Estate duties, 
taxation of total wealth, and similar measures directly 
lay claim to a portion of past accumulations and seek 
in a measure to remove past inequalities. Measures 
could also be devised to impose appropriate taxation 
on luxury, ostentation, and excessive consumption as 
a means to putting a brake on current waste and misuse 
of privilege. The question of a ceiling on public sala- 
ries and total annual incomes also becomes important 
in the context of social justice. Tt is necessary that all 
such measures are consciously evolved and impartially 
applied both as a means of adding to the resources of 
the State and as a measure of bringing about the new 
pattern of society we have in view. 


I hope I have mentioned enough to show how 
big the problem of development ofthe country is and 
how difficult it is both to find the necessary resources 
and to arrange for their orderly allocation and expen- 
diture. The machinery of Government has had to bear 
a very heavy load in recent years. At the time of 
Independence there was a great drain on the experienced 
personnel of Government services and though this has 
since been made good, the ever-increasing requirements 
of development have tayed our resources in the matter 
of personnel to the utmost. Tn the building up of our 
public services. we have had another problem and that 
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is to attune the approach and attitude of the services 
to the requirements of a welfare State. While the ser- 
vices have, generally speaking, responded adequately 
to these efforts, there is naturally scope for constant 


improvement. Old traditions die hard, while new 
V ones, especially if based on ideas of service rather than 


; on authority, are hard to build. Though we have, on 
i the whole, reasonably adequate and substantially use- 
ful public services to support our developmental plans, 
it is obvious that when the country as a whole has to 
be revitalized and developed, the people themselves 
must take a direct hand in bringing about the desired 
result. Governmental machinery, however earnest and 
competent, can do no more than to give the requisite 
stimulus and encouragement to local initiative and co- 
operative effort. The latter must come from the public 
themselves. 


The development of the country is the greatest ex- 
- periment in putting the principles of co-operation into 
actual practice. In this respect we have had very en- 
couraging results in community projects and National 
Extension Services, with the result that there has been 
a unanimous demand for the extension of these program- 
mes throughout the country. In view of the encoura- 
ging response of the people, programmes of public co- 
operation assume special significance in the fulfilment 
of the Second Plan. Our resources in money and mate- 
nial may be limited, but there is practically no limit to 
the amount of willing labour that our large population 
can put in. That means a very great addition to our 
resources. The many instances of shramdan and village 
5 co-operatives organized in recent months have given us 
ga hope that the potentialities of contribution of this sour- 
a ce of wealth are immense. Tt is for Government and the 
be leaders of the public to harness the latent energies of a 
willing public in the interests of national development. 
ce Our success in this endeavour may well be the answer 
= to the gap that economists find between our resources 
_ and requirements. It will also be the means of strength- 
_ ening our entire social structure by developing co-opera- 
effort, inculcating social and civic sense, and gene- 
building up the socialistic pattern of society to 
country as a whole is committed, 
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vation of the unity of India should he ou À GR 
duty. Often, however, all this is forgotten. Th iy = 
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T wish the people were to learn a lesson from ow.. 
forces. There they will find men hailing from a 
parts of India, belonging to different communits | 
different mother tongues, all living together aul 
each other as comrades in arms, as the SONS of on. 
mother. This is how we should all, each inon 
sphere of life, live and imitate our soldier | 
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I meet them often and tell them that India lo 
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to them with pride and that they not only collegi) ton 
but each one of them individually, is the standanją) P% 
er of India. He holds aloft the honour anq pe The 
of India. His personal conduct may raise or, p WBS 
extent, mar the glory of the Indian Army. Ts Une 
to them further that while their main duty lies in seli 
paring themselves for the defence of the country: |” i 
should also prepare themselves for taking partin) oh 
great war which we are now waging against diseas oik 
poverty. Iadvise them that when they go home on! ang 
or on retirement they should place at the dispa | 

their local communities all the lessons in discipline] gre; 
leadership that they have learnt in their army al leas 


and render distinguished service for the bettermt, Cor 


their villages and endeavour to promote the well} its 
their countrymen in their own areas. | It 
Let me conclude by asking my countrymen to e not 
if anything, still greater affection for the person oe 
their armed forces. They lead a dedicated life. g IES 
undergo almost continuous strain from day to (af 
are engaged in laborious tasks. They are entitle see 
our esteem and sympathy and consideration ally Cor 
us also not forget the soldiers who have retirel] ent 
finishing their quota of service. Our social am W 
to-day recognises no privileged classes, no castes “er 
other artificial distinctions but T do suggest that of. 
who have, for years and years, offered to alg oF 
country with their lives should, in their retis mg 
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and help whenever they need it. 
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GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 
IOM e e 


PARLIAMENT HAS VITAL 
ROLE TO PLAY 


(By GV. AL avalankar, Speaker Lok Sabha) 


The subject suggested to me by the Reception Com- 
mittee for an article for the souvenir on the occasion of the 
session of the Indian National Congress at Amritsar isa 
tempting one. At the same time, I feel, it is too early to 
have any assessment of the achievements of Parliament. 
The task is also an embarrassing one for aman like me 
who is occupying office as Speaker of Lok Sabha. All 
the same T shall attempt something. I am applying my- 
self to the task with some hesitation because I feel that 
in the present transitional as also the formative period, 
when we are trying to lay deep and well the foundations 
of democracy, we should turn our attention to ourselves 
and have some introspection. 


In the public life of this country, it is the Con- 
gress which at present holds the field and will hold it at 
least for some years more. People have faith in the 
Congress because of its past achievements, sacrifice of 
its leaders and their capacities to guide the nation. 
Tt has also to be noted that there was not and is still 
not such a well-knit and disciplined body of persons 
as the Congress with a country-wide organisation, 
prestige and trusted leadership. 


Yet whether one may like itor not, we have to 
see the realities and admit that the Indian National 
Congress has ceased to be sole representative of the 
entire nation, since the attainment of Independence. 
What T mean by this is not that it has ceased to have a 
hational outlook or has changed its ideals or conception 
of Swaraj, but it has ceased to hold within itself people 
of all shades of ideologies, inclinations and views regard- 
mast the ways of life, the economic development and 
various other things which affect national interest as 
it did prior to independence. The Congress pro- 
Bramme has in recent-years been purely or substantially 
of a political character as its main function has come 
H he to contest elections to legislatures, and for forming 
revernments to carry out its ideals in various fields, The 
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Congress, having practically become the Government of 
the country, has got to face tremendous problems for 
maintenance of peace and order, the problems of 
administration, problems arising out of all types of 
conflicts—communal, provincial, ideological ete. 


The necessary result has been that the Congress 
has not been able to take up through non-govern- 
mental agencies constructive and nation building pro- 
grammes. There has also come a current opinion that, 
with the establishment of national government, there is 
now practically no need or seope for any constructive 
programme by the people as such. The State being a 
welfare state the responsibilities are transferred to the 
State and, therefore, it is enough for the Congress to 
have disciplined majorities in legislatures so that the 
desired goal of the welfare State may be achieved 
through official agency. This is true, but only very 
partially. The result has been that Congress which was 
before independence a spearhead of all-round service of 
the people has practically come to the position of the _ 
ruling political party, though a powerful political party. — 
T may here quote what an eminent Englishman. has: 
said with reference to situations that arise usu: Uly whe 


The learned author says : 
While 


self-government is attained. tl 
“Self-goyernment does not solve all difficulties. 
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the struggle for independence goes on everyone concen- 
trates on this single aim. When it is attained or is well 
in sight, the nationalist movement begins to break up 
into sections with different views and interests.” 


This is what has happenedin our country as one 
can see from the number of parties that have sprung 
up for fighting elections and the tendency seems to be 
towards increase of such parties. One will appreciate 
the correctness of this observation if he were to look at 
the composition of various legislatures in the country 

including Parliament. 


To my mind, the major success which the Con- 
gress has attained today in the matter of governance 
of the country and the moulding of democracy is largely 
due to the personalities of the top-ranking Congress- 
men. It is they who formulate the policies and bring 
forward measures before legislatures and are able to 
put them through because of the disciplined majorities 
that they have in the legislatures. This does not 
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mean that the members of the party are not a 
but in substance the leading part is played p onsu 
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national point of view, but from the point of vie’ 
their own parties. Their criticisms, therefore "a 
times do not carry that weight and force which oh, 
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carry. 

In the above background the legislatures i 
Tndia are, to my mind, not yet fully representative i 
what one may call parliamentary government and thi 
is but natural at the initial stages where we have yet | 
build up standards of public life. Sometimes one feel. 
that public life in our country is too personal and the: 
are very few people who are capable of taking an obje; 
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tive, impersonal view of questions before the legisla- 
tures. It is either the personal view or the party view 
mainly dominated by personal ideology, likes and 
dislikes and by party interests. Thus, I should think, 
the essential pre-condition of a certain level of public 
life necessary for a proper functioning of parliamentary 
democracy is yet lacking, though it is in the process of 
being buit up. 


Tf there is 
tem, the several parties and groups must become a 
Government and an effective opposition. Prior to inde- 
pendence the leaders were often colleagues in the fight 
for self-government and it needs considerable restraint 
to avoid personal ill-feeling when differences appear. A 
successful Parliamentary democracy depends ona basis 
of mutual respect, a spirit of tolerance and a desire to 
understand the differing points of view. 


to be a successful parliamentary sys- 


Let us now see, in the background of what I 


have stated above, the role which Parliament or the 


legislatures in the country have played. We have un- 
doubted democratic forms in which our legislatures 


are constituted. We have an elaborate system of elec- 
tions by adult franchise and it isa matter of satisfac- 
tion that our nation-wide elections in 1952 have proved 
that the average Indian voter, though illiterate and, 
therefore, miscalled uneducated, is a person of strong 
himself and choose 
which party he would like to be in power. 


commonsense who can think for 
The func- 
tions in the legistatures are also carried on in the same 
way in democracies of the West. And 
yet | would make bold to say that, we as a nation or 
as a people have yet to reach the soul of democracy. 
We have got all facilities for that and we have got the 
body but the soul has yet to appear. Democracy is 
not a mere matter of form, but it is a way of life. 


as legislatures 


As Speaker of Lok Sabha I have occasions 
of coming in touch with the Presiding Officers of the 
various legislatures in the country as also of knowing 
generally as to how these legislatures are functioning. 
Ever since 1950 all presiding officers have been meeting 
annually in Conference to discuss the various problems 
of democracy, to compare notes and exchange views 
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and try to evolve conventions and traditions best 
suited to develop democracy in India ; and Tam happy 
to say that one distinctly feels that we are making an 
advance towards the desired direction. Our progress 
is slow mainly because of intolerance by and among 
members of all parties or groups—majority as well as 
minority which, in turn, brings fear-complexes and, 
to a large extent muzzles free expression of opinion. 
There is a tendency to turn down or treat as opponent 
any one who does not agree with us and this in turn 
brings suppression and false appearances and fear 
complex. This will disappear with general advance of 
integrity and fearlessness in society and people will 
begin to think more in terms of public good and national 
interests. 


These are being wrought out by our legisla- 
tures through common thought, discussion and legisla- 


tion. 


Though we have a substantial unity all over 
the Indian Union in the matters of culture and philo- 
sophy, during the last few centuries a narrow outlook 
of communalism, casteism and provincialism has had a 
The British rule brought about 
a large measure of political unity but not social in- 
tegration; on the other hand, sectional, communal and 
provincial thinking was encouraged and even today 
our minds are running predominantly in those grooves 
of thought and outlook. A social integration is, there- 
fore, the basic need as a foundation for a stable and 
just democracy. A high standard of integrity and spirit 
of service are also sine quo non. The success of Parlia- 
mentary democracy is closely related to the social con- 
ditions in which there exists a sense of duty, sense of 
justice, sense of equality and above all a sense of 
common interest and of unity. 


strong hold on us. 


The change is slow and imperceptible. We 
have also been able to establish, through our legisla- 
tures certain good conventions which, I am sure; in 
course of time will materially help the healthy growth 
of parliamentary democracy. In this respect the role 
that Parliament is playing is to act as spearhead and 
guide to all legislatures and it is of great value to demo- 
cracy in general. 


PROPHETS OF GLOOM CONFOUNDED 
Se eee 


| THE DEMOCRATIC 
1 EXPERIMENT SUCCEEDS 
IN INDIA 


(By Sardar K. M. Pannikar) 


India’s declared intention to establish a democratic 
system of government. During the last fifty years they 
had witnessed so many abortive attempts to transplant 
democratic institutions on Eastern soil, in Persia, in 
Egypt, in China and even in Japan. India seemed to 
them especially unsuited to the democratic experiment. 
A caste-ridden community seemed to deny the very 
postulates of democracy. Over about two-fifths of the 
area of India a strong monarchical, and in places a well 
established feudal tradition, seemed to hold sway. Over 
80) per cent of the population was illiterate. Besides a 
large percentage of population of India consisted of what 
were described as depressed classes and backward tribes. 
More than all it was felt that the growth of regional 
oyalties, as evidenced by the demand for linguistic states 
would steadily weaken any central government that w 


as 
established and would make the working of democratic 
Py institutions on an all-India basis impossible. These 


considerations seemed to justify the conclusion that, 
however well meaning the desire and however heroic the 
effort to work a full scale democracy in Tndia, it was 
doomed from the beginning to fail. 


And yet the political events of the last seven years 
have belied these gloomy prophesies. The most remark. 
able thing about the developments in India 
ndependence, is not the major social, economic and 
olitical changes that have taken place in the country, 
but the way they have been brought about. A demo- 
fi constitution based on adult franchise, both at the 

e d in the states of the fede 
alter the fullest discussion ina 

mstitution enfranchised over 180 million people, 

d India far and away the largest democracy in 

j literacy extending only to ; 

l ndia conducted a 


, after her 


ration, was promul- 
n elected parliament. 


20 per cent 
general election 
o the provincial 
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The legislatures so elected have beeni! t F 
functioning smoothly in 27 units and at the Centre. ue Ht 
hen the 


ia 
= 4 eee 3 » : 3 ‘unity to 
This in itself is a major achievement in demoeratir, y 


: ithe G 
methods, but the policies enforced by the new oe on afi 
ments provide even greater evidence of the strength CA con 
democratic ideas. All over India land legislation we, 


_emocrac 
enacted which abolished large scale Iandlordism. Thei 
me 


lost con 
asures were passed in provincial assemblies after the 
fullest possible discussion and though powerful section Tree 
of the community were adversely affected, and posititcat har 
was vociferous both in the country and in the leg Y Uon 
lature, they were accepted everywhere without aya. : 
political or social disturbance. In large areas compte "ast 

of former Princely states—in Rajasthan and Magh Poo 
Bharat, where the system of land-holding was cl a 
and the Rajput nobility enjoyed great political j 
the newly established democratic governments found i | 
great difficulty in abolishing the jagirdari (feudal A 
and divesting the Thakurs (barons) of the power they i 
so long enjoyed. In the social sphere also, the legislal 
enacted by the Centre was radical in its characte: ™ 
revolutionary in its effects. To mention only t 
examples, the age long custom of untouchabilitt k 
not only abolished by law but its practice made pei 


>) jven more far reaching was the legislation concerning 
lindu marriage, which modified its sacramental charac- 
and permitted divorce. No government except a 


could have undertaken these measures which 


ir 
| emocracy 

juch the very basis of Hindu society. The planned 

sonomy which India has put into effect, again, cuts 
hross provincial boundaries, overrides powerful vested 
iterests and seeks to utilise the resources of every area 
yx the benefit of the whole. Finally, the Parliament is 
ow engaged on re-drawing the map of India. To have 
yen taken up this problem for a comprehensive sol- 
tion is a measure of the strength of the democratic idea 
| India, for any reform meant to redraw the boundaries 
states leading to a new re-integration is bound un- 
toidably to arouse regional passions, and local loyalties. 
he procedure followed by the Government of India in 
lis matter is a study in democratic methods. The 
arliament first appointed what was called a “High 
ower Commission” to enquire and report on the 


blem. The Commission toured all over India, inter- 
; 


ewed representatives of every section of opinion, 
adertook local studies and submitted a report. Though 
olent followed was a 
xerci eat Debate in which every section of the people took 
ve bært. For over 6 weeks the people from one end of 


i e . . . 
bres idia to another engaged themselves in hot discussion. 


reactions were forecast what 


hen the provincial legislatures were given an oppor- 
„mity to express their considered views. The intention 


nocrati: 
gover, the Government of India is to proceed with legis- 


mvt ption after this comprehensive democratic process has 
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section The question naturally arises how in the face of the 
positiatreat handicaps, which undoubtedly exist, the democratic 
1C legi adition should have been so firmly established in 
ut mfüdia. An examination of the history of India during 
pprisitet¢ last hundred years will provide the answer. In the 
Madbyitst place, though Indian society was undoubtedly based 
feudal ® Caste inequalities, the great system of Indian law was 
powel tsed on equality. The Macaulyan code under which 

und meclia has lived for over 120 years proceeds on the 
al A ple of the equality of the Brahmin and the Pariah, 
hey Hae and the peasant before the law. This tradition 
Í: i ias not only taken root but has become one of 


Jati 
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Macaulay was responsible was essenti 


Hay ally equalitarian. Tt 
embodied in ar 


i ationalised form the principles of equality, 
liberty and fraternity, which the post rev s 


l t olutionary 
English thinkers had made respectable. 


aen Though educa- 
tion in English was confined only to a small percentage 
of the population, the development of the regional 
languages, which is one of the governing factors of 
Indian life during the last one hundred years, was based 
on the New Learning which had spread all over India 
through English. It is thus to Macaulay, not a popular 
name with Indian intelligentsia, that India owes in a 
large measure, strength of her democratic feeling. The 
third factor which is equally important is the long ex- 
perience which India gained in local self-government. 
This is a fact which is seldom recognised. The reorgani- 
sation of local self-government by Lord Ripon in 1882 
introduced the principle of elected representation in the 
cities and districts of India. During the 65 years that 
lapsed between Lord Ripon’s reforms and independence, 
India had worked a democratic system of local govern- 
ment, which had familiarised the people of the rural 
areas with the method of government by elected repre- 
sentatives and has established in their minds the prin- 
ciple of obedience to majority decisions. Also, at least 
from the time of the Minto Morley reforms, 1909, the 
methods of parliamentary government had been prac- 
tised with success both at the Centre and in the 
provinces. 


Apart from these changes in ideas and the growth of 
tradition, there is another factor of the greatest impor- 
tance which requires to be emphasised. The national 
movement under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership function- 
ed on a purely democratic basis. The Congress was 
organised at the taluk, district, provincial and national 
levels on a broad democratic foundation. Its discussions, 
decisions and even quarrels were conducted in public. 
The extraordinary hold that the Mahatma exercised on 
the nation has led most people to think that the demo- 
cratic facade of the Congress concealed an autocratic 
dictatorship. While the nation undoubtedly accepted 
Gandhiji’s leadership it is seldom remembered that he 
had to fight for it and victory did not lie with him 
always. ‘To mention only two examples : in 1924, in the 
teeth of Mahatma’s opposition, the late ©. R. Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru got the Congress to accept the 
Council entry programme ; again, Subhash Bose was 
elected a second time to the presidency of the Congress 
in spite of the Mahatma recommending another candi- 
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date. The internal democracy in the Congress was 

always strong and it laid the foundations of the demo- 
cratic party government. 


Also the discipline the Congress brought into political 
life is something which is of fundamental importance 
to the working of Indian democracy. When it is realised 
that the leadership of the opposition parties including 
the Communists is drawn from those who were originally 
trained in the Congress, the significance of the discipline 
that Gandhiji enforced on the national movement for 
over a period of 25 years will be appreciated. 


In calculating the prospects of democracy in India, 
there is one other important factor that needs mention. A 
fundamental feature of Indian life, deep rooted in Hindu 
society, but emphasised during the last 100 years of 
uniform legal administration is the veneration for law 
and the acceptance of the Rule of Law. “Law which 
never sleeps, which rules us even when we sleep is God,” 
declares the Mahabharata. To what extent the Rule of 
Law is accepted in India may be seen from the fact that 
all opposition to the changes, including legislation which 
involved the abolition of landlordism was resisted only 
by legal procedure, and never, anywhere by force. 


The last factor which has helped to maintain the 

democratic tradition in India is the existence of a trained 

. bureaucracy highly skilled in the technique of adminis- 

tration. Democracy can succeed only when the policies 

enunciated by Parliament and embodied in laws are 

administered uniformly throughout the country. “India 

was fortunate in this matter for not only had she a living 

A: tradition of administration, inherited from the time of 

j the Mauryas (4th century B.C.), but a highly efficient 

machinery developed by the British and taken over by 

the new Indian government. This Civil Service had 

already, under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms develo p- 

ed parliamentary tradition. In any case the existence 

of a competent administrative machinery eapable of 

rendering advice on policy, of processing proposals, draft- 

ing legislation and of administering the legislation once 

it was passed by Parliament was an invaluable asset 

vithout which government based on democrac 
1ave established itself in India. 
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time. ‘he first obvious weakness of the | 

system in India is the illiteracy of the a (ey, 

its voters. “This is undoubted, but it has i Mie Ano 
bered that it is a gradually diminishing Weak be may 5 
the experience of the last seven Years hag a ae 
the Indian peasant and agricultural labour, qa aang: 
may be illiterate is certainly capable of nl ugg dane 
ment at least on matters which are of imm 
tohim. One significant fact which has ger 
notice in this connection is that in many Provin tion by 
rural electorate showed a tendency to reject wba fishmen 
dates even when they had strong Party a of Publ 
second weakness which in the opinion of many ; gnivers! 
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again caste loyalties are getting weaker and thindepen 
will take along time before they disappear althe leac 
there is nò question that party loyalties whe nati 
cutting across caste, especially after the enaroubles 
of Communism. The fast developing economi Md at 
of thinking mainly as a result of the Combet its 
Projects which now cover over 100,000 villgepent 2 
which are expected to cover all the villages in | ee 
1961 is another factor which will help to dissol aS e 
loyalties in rural India. ne 
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The absence of a powerful opposition t | The 
pointed out as another weakness of Indian Yom oop; 
This is only partially true. During the lS Undoul 
year's opposition parties have begun to play 4 Factor i. 
part in India’s parliamentary life. Both the X ratie i 
and the Communist parties have provided effect estimat 
sition inside and outside Parliament. It is uhat t 
in the Central Parliament their strength 1$ 
great, but in the State legislatures the op 
parties have been functioning most effectively” 
the Central Parliament their work on select 
and other machinery of democratic administt® 
been very valuable, The strange fact in Jn 
the opposition is mainly from the Left. Such 0 A 
parties as the Hindu Mahasabha, the a 
(peoples’ party), etc., found little supp% 
election. 


ast mj Another fear, is that there 
h gradual decline in the quality of civil service, 


which is often voiced 
0 be i ay be NR $ 
akne, hen the present generation of officers trained under 
lag Sho, British practices gradually disappear. This is no doubt 
Ur, tht danger, but is one to which the government is fully 
politi alive. The recruitment and training of the civil 
Lediafg services are matters to whieh the government is giving 
heraljy constant attention. It is under continuous examina- 
Provin tion by experts at various levels and the recent estab- 
ct wh ishment with govenmnem encouragement ofan Institute 
ty supp?! Public Administration and the emphasis which many 
Many gdniversities are giving to research in this field show 
` lihat the government is fully aware of the importance 


importa : 3 

p e this problem and is determined to see that the 

> OT | ~ . . 
ole ciency of the services does not suffer as time 

1 we 

(CL CONSE, | $ 


is undai Lastly, there is the question of a possible develop- 
Nehru hent of fascism and totalitarianism. This 
politic ear which was widely prevalent at the time of India’s 
md tivndependence. At that time organisations based on 
ear altyhe leadership principle like the R.S.S. loomed large on 
Ities awhe national horizon, and the government faced with 
the ena oubles in Kashmir, the problem of 7 million refugees, 
conomie MA a menacing food shortage seemed inadequate to 
o (ommect its responsibilities. But not only did the govern- 
| villagenent, following an unwavering course of democratic 
Action, succeed in overcoming these difficulties, but 
yas able to strengthen itself by enacting a constitution 


J . 6 . ~ 
ind holding general elections under it. The menace of 


the fascist organisation was never serious after that. 
| 
| The other danger to the development of Indian 
lemocracy is the growth of Communist opinion. 
He Undoubtedly Communism has become an important 
ay a Factor in Indian political life and the danger to demo- 
| the M¢ratic institutions from its growth should not be under- 
flectiestimated. But here again it should be remembered 
is tr that the militancy of Communism has suffered a 
is M great deal as a result of the general acceptance of the 
he qdemocratic idea and the smooth working of parlia- 
ively mentary institutions. The destructive strength of 
ct coi Communism in India was at its height when during 
nistrtilțhe first two yearsof independence the country was 
i poa with economic and political troubles resulting 
hea peaeetion which was further complicated 
Fae sa A a ious food shortage. In the minds of 
Eie aia ; he future of democracy seemed dark 
and the Communists tried to make the 


Was a 


yes in lt 
dissolve 


jion ii 
in. deni 
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e ee: e ee The Razakar regime in 
i g m a slogan of national libera- 
tion ; a red area was established in Telingana which it 
was fondly hoped would be the new “Yenan”. An 
attempt was made to bring about strikes and distur- 
bances. But all this adventurism collapsed when the 
Communists had to face democratic realities. When the 
constitution was promulgated the Communist party had 
to choose between parliamentary work and activities 
outside the constitution. The dilemma was a serious 
one. If they refused to take advantage of the electoral 
machinery their influence in the country, would, they 
knew, suffer an immediate set back. If they opted 
for parliamentary work, they would have to accept 
the constitution and work within it and thereby greatly 
weaken their revolutionary activities. After much 
heart searching the Indian Communist party decided 


to contest the elections and enter parliament. Since 
then it has been functioning as one of the major 


opposition parties, participating fully in the work of 
legislation. 


This was indeed a notable victory for Indian de- 
mocracy. While it cannot be said that the danger 
to the democratie institutions in India from Commu- 
nist action has been eliminated, or has even become 
negligible, it cannot certainly be denied that it has 
become definitely weaker. Also, the internal and 
external policies of the government have left the com- 
munities without an effective platform for national 
the result the Communist attack 

become ineffective 


propaganda. In 
on democracy has 
in India. 


increasingly 


One last point may now be considered. It is 
often said that democracy in India is dependent on 
the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru and that after him 
in the absence, it is alleged, of outstanding leadership 
the present tendencies may be reversed. Undoubtedly 
Nehru’s leadership has contributed a great deal to the 
growth of a genuine broad based democracy in India. 
Tt is equally true that no other leader who may sueceed 
him will enjoy the same unique prestige and authority. 
But the great advantage of democracy is that in 
normal times, it does not require outstanding leader- 
ship. Democracy is essentially a political system — 
of dispersed leadership and not one depending on a 
unique personality. In times of crisis such unique — 

(Contd, on page 29} 
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HOW THE BATTLE ON FOOD FRONT WAS WON 


eal 
ee ae eae 


| PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 
q OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


(By Dr. Panjabrao Deshmukh, Minister of Agriculture) 


Agriculture is the main oceupation of the large 
majority of the people in India. But no concerted 
and nation-wide action has been taken till recently for 
its improvement. As the progress of the country is 
inseparably linked with the improvement in the living 
condition of the farmers, there is hardly any necessity 
to emphasise the need for a planned and progressive 
devel pment in this direction. 


There was no definite Government policy for 
the improvement of agriculture till the beginning of 
the present century. The first steps to initiate or- 
ganized research in agricultural problems were taken- 
in 1905 by the establishment of the Indian (then Im 
perial) Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa in 
Bihar, which was subsequently shifted to New Delhi 
in 1936. It was realised that in the programme of 


planned development of agriculture, tle Central 
Institute should function as a co-ordinating agency 


inrespect ofa network of research organisations spread 
all over the country 


y. In accordance with this policy 
Separate departments of agriculture were constituted in 
most of the States. In 1889 a Central Institute of 
Veterinary Research was established 
was transferred to Mukteswar in Uttar Pradesh in 1893. 
This Institute was primarily meant to carry out investi- 


gations on the animal diseases and animal huskandry. 


at Poona which 


In 1919 constitutional changes took 
a result agriculture became a t 
the control of the State Governments. Thus the 
responsibility of the Centre was limited to the 
administration of Central Research Institute. Tn 


1929 the Imperial (now Indian) Council of Agricul- 
$; tural Research was constituted 


object of promoting, guiding and 
tural research throughout India. 
as the supreme body to ¢ 
planned development in th 


place. As 
ransferred subject under 


with the primary 
co-ordinating agri- 
This Council now 
halk out a, pro- 
e field of agricul. 
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ture and animal husbandry research 
[ am glad to recall that I was associateq wit 
of the Council in its very early stages, 


a 
h {,aethod l 
1 raisin 
a the fie 
lag ies of x 
ears uf these 
7i C it 
shortage was the most serious problem. fa E. x 
country as the production was not sufficien npe 
the requirements. As a result of 
the adoption of better strains and 
of cultivation during recent years, 
been satisfactorily solved and 
surplus particularly in rice. 


Even though agricultural research 
conducted in the country for many y 


received an impetus only during recent 


ttorought 
research lead, 953-54. 
improved maer acre 
this probjehe neig 
there is now a done c 
ncrease 
ould n 
Rice is an important cereal crop of the (9p 954-55 
It occupies an area of about 73 million acres ,ddition 
cing about 22 million tons of rice annually, option 
crop is now receiving great deal of attention fake b 
research workers. Improved varieties of rice, nd red 
tant to drought, flood and insect pests, and gee ™ 
geographical and seasonal conditions have been a day 
ved. These improvements and the adoption ¢ ae 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation have ee i, 
in higher yields of this crop which were hardly 4 
dreamt of. High yielding foreign varieties off, Anot 
are also being now introduced in the country. staple f 
these, the Chinese varieties have proved very sehe are 
in Kashmir and Assam. Ee: 
mown 
The Japanese method of paddy cultivatidtyield ar 
gained much popularity in the country. Iof three 


; „w Dell 
Pusa Agricultural Research Institute, New 
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ty | 


With thea thod great care 1s exercised in the selection of seed, 


q raising the seedlings and in their transplantation 
athe field and in the application of adequate quanti- 
h hag ies of manures and fertilisers to the crop. Adoption 
years laf these practices, together with intercalturing of paddy 
Yearn, elds at suitable intervals, have resulted in high 
m facields of paddy. 
cient yrought wholly under this method of cultivation in 
ch lea}, 953-54. The increase in yield was about 16 maunds 
Oved mer acre, while the total additional production was in 
; probkhe neighbourhood of two lakh tons. Saving of seed 
now a lone could not be less than three lakh maunds. 

nereased production by partial practice of the method 

zould not be less than seven and a half lakh tons. In 
' the 954-55 we covered 13:2 lakh acres giving us an 
acres „Additional production of over 6:5 lakh tons. Partial 
mually, doption added another twelve lakh tons at least. I 
tention take bold to say that but for the Japanese method 
of rice 24 reduction of acreage under paddy of the order of 
ma guj tee million acres we should have been back to the 
O h id days in respect of the national food situation. 

figures given in this para are most conservative and 


ption o 


(i pine . 
‘Gon ell? absolute minimum. They are in terms of paddy 
é 


hard pa not rice. 
ties off, Another important foodgrain crop, which is the 
try. ditaple food of a large section of the people is wheat. 
ry selhe area covered by this crop is about 24 million 

teres. Unfortunately wheat suffers from a disease 

mown as rust. It is a serious disease which reduces 
tivatimzield and affects the quality of the grain. Rusts are 
ry. liofthree kinds and these are divided further into many 
Aces on the basis of their ability to attack different 
arieties of wheat. This has complicated the problem 
f evolving rust-resistant varieties of wheat. However, 
lue to the intensive work of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research in co-operation with the State 
Wovernments, a variety of wheat known as N. P. 809 
Pesistant to all the three rusts has been evolved. This 
Wheat has fared well particularly in the hills. 


i 
ee Bombay State has done valuable work in 
jrolving Tust-resistant wheat varieties. A strain 
ule kenphad has been evolved by crossing a rust- 
sistant Kenya wheat with Niphad-4. This variety 
a us be resistant to all varieties of black rust 
has also the peninsular India. Madhya Pradesh 
the See valuable work in this field. Some of 
mg varietise produced in the Punjab are 


Over four lakh acres of paddy were 


* 


C20, C. 250, C. 281 and C. 253. Kanpur-13 a variety 
evolved by the U. P. Agricultural Department is 
popular in the State. 


Millet is the main food crop in the 
the rainfall is low and uncertain. 
about 80 million acres and the 
is about 12 million tons. 


areas where 
This crop occupies 
annual production 
Considerable research work 
has been done in producing improved varieties of 
millet and in evolving better methods of cultivation. 
Improved methods of dry farming have been evolved 
after years of research and these have been put to 
practice in some of the dry areas. The Bombay 
State has also evolved an improved method of dry 
farming system which enables the cultivators to grow 
crops even when the rainfall is scanty and variable. 
Both the Kharif and Rabi cereals also came under 
the influence of the Japanese method propaganda with 
the result that different methods like the dibbling 
methodsare being p ractised on an increasing scale 
by wheat, jowar and other growers. The result is 
that these foodgrains have also recorded an unprece- 
dented increase not only in some cases but in country- 
wide average yields. 


An important problem of crop production has 
confronted the research workers. This is the wide 
difference in the yield of crops on the Government 
farms and the average grower. In fact, there is equally 
great disparity between a few growers and the rest. 
The main reason is the indifference and inability of 
cultivators to manuring ofcropsand the adoption of 
better farming methods as recommended by the Agri- 
cultural departments. A good deal of work has recent- 
ly been done in this direction and the cultivators have 
now begun to appreciate the advantages of applying 
fertilizers to crops. Large-scale demonstrations have 
been conducted in the last two years for popularising 
the use of new fertilizers such as urea and ammonium 
sulphate nitrate. In 1954, 60,000 demonstrations were 
carried out in the cultivators, fields inthe Kharif 
season and about 1,60,000 tons of different fertilizers 
were distributed during the season. As these fertilisers 
are becoming popular with the cultivators, the Govern- 
ment is thinking of establishing more factories for 
increasing their production. 


Several varieties of new potatoes have been 
evolved; these have been tried out in different parts 
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of the country. Awell-known disease-free commercial 
variety, wp-te-daie, locally known as Numbri has been 
produced and arrangements for its multiplication in 
the hills are under-way. Potatoes grown in the hills 
are the main source of supply of seed potatoes for 
the cold season crops in the plains. 


The majority of the Indian people are vege- 
tarians and, therefore, their food is deficient in pro- 
teins. This deficiency is being met by the use of large 
quantities of pulses which are rich in proteins. The 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research has been 
financing research schemes for the improvement of 
pulse crops. Improved varieties of urd, arhar, mung 
and gram have been evolved and are now under cul- 
tivation in different parts of the country. In Uttar 
Pradesh, mung type-1 has figured prominently as a 
short-duration legume crop to replace monsoon fallows, 
and to serve as a dual purpose crop for green manuring 
and grain production. 


Several varieties of fruits are grown in di- 
fferent parts of the country. The total area under 
fruits is about 32 lakh acres ; thisis about 1-5 per cent 
of the total cropped area. The total annnal produc- 
tion is about 60 lakh tons per year. Four ounce of 
fruits are required per head per day according to nutri- 
tional standards. To meet the demands of the adult- 
population forming 80 per cent of the total population 
of 36 crores, the quantty of fruits needed is 120 lakh 
tons. This means that the area under 
be doubled to meet the requirements. 


has received special consideration in th 
Year Plan. 


fruits has to 
Horticulture 
e next Five 


In collaboration with the States, 
Council of Agricultural Research hay 
research on fruits. Appreciable 
made in this direction. 
cided to set up six region 
of the country for research on mango, citrus, 
pineapple, grape and: apple. In order 
area under fruit cultivation, the Gover 
vancing long term loans to cultiv 
new orchards. Tt is also proposed to assist the growers 


in increasing the yields by adequate manuring and the 
adoption of suitable cultural practices, 


the Indian 
e been financing 
progress has been 
Tt has recently been de- 
al stations in different parts 
guava, 
to extend the 
nment is ad- 
ators for planting 


Sugarcane is an important cash crop of the 
ivators in certain States 


Research on this crop is 
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conducted at the Sugarcane Breeding 
Coimbatore which was established in 1912, 
ing and disease-resistant varieties of Sugarcay Wow 
been evolved at this station and these iro . A 
to all the sugarcane areas inthe country, Some more 
well-known varieties evolved are Co, 312, Co, yyy 
412 and Co. 453 ; these are suitable fop culigy nat 
ae Co. 419 hag k ‘chara 
very popular in the tropical areas of the iy, Sub-D 
Among the recent varieties, Co. 630, Co. 644 ay, possil 
686 may be mentioned as combining ear | 
with high tonnage. Some time last ye 


sub-tropical climatic conditions. 


ly may Phe i 
ar we q Whicl 
out an intensive campaign for top dressing y impr 
sugarcane crop on a limited acreage in U.P., Bika) Ju 
Punjab. But this appeal and Propagation wa the cc 
ponded to by other sugarcane growers all over impro 
country with the result that not only 


We produce] (op | 
highest quantity of sugar ever produced 


in Inda of 12 
the average yield per acre has gone up by overtyy plants 
peracre in the whole country. This is another ing, broad 
of how right kind of commonsense propaganda | 
rich dividends. We have also several scheme seve 
making available better irrigation. If what wal dation 
in 1954-55 is followed in the current year, asit ap ment 
tohave been, there should be no need for us to Ioi\resear 
any imports for meeting our vastly increased nei and | 
consumption. jsearch 
oilsee 

Cotton is the major cash crop in the coll) 
With the partition of the country in 1947, large trae Rent 
cotton growing areas were transferred to Pakil a 
Tt became imperative to increase the area under) 


| the ag 


to meet the growing demand of the textile inde Schen 


The Central Government with the co-operation 4 livest 
State Governments decided to encourage larger PY contig 
tion of cotton since 1950-51 season. It is grill of ne; 
that the production has increased from 29 lakh and a 
in 1949-50 to over 42 lakh bales in 1954-55, tag on Cr 
fixed under the First Five Year Plan. Here tl areas 
has been an improvement in average yields pE 
of this additional production of cotton isté diseas 
better quality. Tt is hoped that with the inaug in ad 
of the Bhakra Nanga’ canal system, the count the al 
he able to produce extra long staple cotton A 
inch staple which is at present imported E 
Africa and the U.S.A. Tt may be appro% 
mention in this connection that two new wH 
cotton have been responsible for increasing f 


; oni 
under American cotton in the Punjab to ® 
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| 
l NSt Limes of what it as in Wt Tae ig ee F 
) High 216F. and 320F. The first one is reena er 
arcam, growing in the southern districts of me he 
hays iGurgaon and Karnal. ‘The ees be a Bee 
y. Some, more useful for growing in Amritsar, Jullundar, 


Co. jy jLudhiana 
cultiva | maturing and t 
9 has i octeristios is that it does very well in the humid 

as Nara’ A ; 
the iu mountain area where cotton growing was not 

£ Coue, 7 5 
. 644 a; possible before. 

| i i ie ; rarieties 7 Qr rs i 
arly ma, Lhe adoption of these tw o varieties by the farmers in 
Si wal which they have been found suitable have greatly 

Car . ‘ h 

. improved their economic status. 

ressing gimproved thei 
P., Bih Jute is another commercial crop cultivated in 
tion was ‘the country. Research work is in progress for evolving 
all oye improved strains of jute. Agronomic work done on this 


l g 


and Ferozepur. The variety 320 F. is early 
f A i 
is resistant to jassids; one of its special 


Jt is also superior in yield to 216 F. 


produce] Crop has shown that jute sown in lines, with a spacing 
in Inda of 12 inches between rows and 1 to3 inches between 
over typ: plants in the row, has given better yields than the 
other ing, broadcast sown crop. 
paganda | Research work is also under progress in 
scheme several other crops. On the basis of the recommen- 
hat wai dations of the Spices Enquiry Committee, the Govern- 
asit ay/ment has provided adequate funds for intensifying 
us to research and development work for improving pepper 
ised ne and cashewnut which are dollar earning crops. Re- 
jsearch work has also been undertaken on crops like 


joilseeds, tobacoo, cocoanut and arecanut. 

the cow 5 i : 

arge trat] Animal husbandry has received equal atten- 
to Ri tion from the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
andra ince its Inception. As the cattle play a vital role in 
‘ile ind the agricultural economy of the country, a “Key Village 
“ation ae has been launched for the improvement of 
ae Fe | 1y estock in the country. A key village is a group of 
2 call contiguous village in a selected area having a population 
Se. of nearly 500 cows and she-buffaloes fit for breeding 


eh 

: E and Talk production. Superior pedigree bulls produced 
i poil on Government farms are multiplied in these selected 
1e a y “reas and undesirable males are removed by castration 
Is ana or otherwise. Adequate provisionis made for feeding, 
E g disease control and proper marketing of the produce 
inaue m addition to the breeding programme. To overcome 
count!) the Shortage of high class bulls and to accelerate the 
pace of progress, artificial insemination is resorted to. 


on of 


d fro The target of First Five Year Plan is to establish 600 
prope Mey Villages covering a population of three lakh cows 
varit! it for breeding. One artificial insemination centre is 
ing #) attached to a unit composed of four key villages. 


about 
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Rinderpest is one of the major scourages 
affecting cattle in this country. The mortality from 
this disease alone is in the neighbourhood of 60 per 
cent. Any programme of breeding cattle or bringing 
about improvement by balanced feeding is offset by the 
toll taken by this deadly disease. There is an annual 
loss of 4 lakhs of cattle on account of this disease 
alone and the loss to the nation is calculated to be to 
the tune of 30 crores of rupees. Therefore a national 
campaign has been planned to eradicate this disease. 
A pilot project has been in operation for some time now 
covering the States in the southern Peninsula upto the 
river Krishna. The States covered under this pilot 
scheme are parts ofeach of the States of Andhra, 
Mysore, Coorg, Bombay and Hyderabad. All along 
the northern boundary of Madras quarantine stations 
have been established. Because of the eradication 
campaigns conducted in the past, Madras and Travan- 
core-Cochin are at present free from this disease. Under 
the pilot project a target of vaccinating and branding 
12 million cattle and buffaloes was proposed. The 
campaign was initiated in October, 1954 and upto the 
present time one-fourth of the number of cattle stipu- 
lated have been branded and vaccinated. The cam- 
paign will be gradually extended so as to cover the entire 
country resulting in the total eradication of the dread- 
ed disease. 


Sheep rearing is an important occupation of 
the rural population in many areas. Wool produced 
from sheep in this country is generally coarse and of 
an inferior quality. Large quantities of it are exported 
to Britain and the United States for the manufacture 
of carpets. There are 38 million sheep, producing 
approximately 52 million pounds of wool per annum. 
Import of fine wool inte the country amounts to 15°75 
million pounds. With the object of improving the 
wool quality of the indigenous sheep by selective 
breeding, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
sanctioned pilot experimental projects as early as 1938. 
The results have shown that it is possible to reduce 
the hair content of the fleeces appreciably and to 
evolve an all wool vielding sheep by selective breeding. 
In areas of higher elevation with cooler climatic con- 
ditions cross-breeding with the imported Merine rams 
has been undertaken. Experimental breeding in hilly 
areas has shown that both the quality and quantity of 
wool per sheep can be improved. The wool produced 


IN 
954-08 


55, 344 


by cross-bred sheep was valued at five times the price 
of indigenous wool. 


Goat plays an important part in the economy 
of the poor man and is the principal source of meat 
supply in the country. There are 47 million goats in 
India forming one-fourth of the total population of the 
world. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
has formulated a scheme for breeding goats with fine 
hair and for evolving strains with high milk yield. In 
Uttar Pradesh and Bombay States experimental 
breeding of goats for the production of mohair has been 
undertaken. Cross-breeding of local goats with the 
imported Angora breed has shown that it is possible to 
raise animals far superior to the imported type. While 
if the yield of hair from goats in the hilly areas is half to 
one pound per year, the clip from Angora is from 4 to 
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of his interest ir 
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1 the small farmer of India, 
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5 pound a year. Side by side with this 


also being paid for improving 
milk production. Selective breed 
breed in Uttar Pradesh has been 
a high milk yielding type. Ther 
six to eight pounds of milk per d 
12 pounds a day. 


Improvement of poultry i 


received the earnest attention of the 
of Agricultural Research. The bulk of 


of 69 million poultry birds in Indi 
mongrel indigenous fowl whose 

production is 52 per bird as con 
average egg production of 130 per 
foreign breeds. An improved str 


by selective breeding whose average 
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aken A Pon poultry is to grade up the local fowls by 
0g the : 


goats ks of foreign breeds, such as White Leghorn and 
8 y cocks 


© Teco, Rhode Island Red. 


is about 150 while individual hens have laid by the discovery of suitable vaccine. 
The quickest method of improving ; 

India is a vast country with various types of 
soil and climatic conditions. Farming practices. 
therefore, differ in detail in different regions. Each 
region has many local problems connected with. agri- 
| ranikhet, the main disease affecting the culture and animal husbandry. Tt is not possible within 
COunty fowls has been brought under control by the dis- the limits of a brief article to deal with or even cata- 
tndian (, covery of a cheap and sage vaccine. This vaccine pro- logue these problems. On the other hand, an attempt 
the Pop tects the bird from the disease and promotes their has been made in this essay to highlight the impor- 
ists of ori normal growth and reproduction. Efforts are being tant features of agricultural research and develop- 
IG annu made to evolve a more satisfactory vaccine against meny in the country. A broad survey has been made 

Fowl pox, another disease affecting the of certain all-India problems in order to convey an 


to an a fowl cholera. 
idea as to how far they have been successfully tackled. 


2 many ¢ poultry in India, has been controlled to a great extent 


s been ey 
nual eg 


| A research worker at Pusa Agricultural Research Institute. 
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HE KEEPS THE FLAME OF GANDHISM BURNING 


VINOBA BHAVE GENTLE 
REVOLUTIONARY 


(By Krishan Lal Shridharant) 


r The central problem of India that is about to enter 
: 4 the Second Five-Year Plan period is that of popular 
4 participation in schemes and projects evolved at the 
ee top and at governmental level. In totalitarian countries, 
| - such participation is gencrated by compulsion. In 


| capitalist countries, such as the United States of 
America, profit motive is the self-propelling force. The 
only middle-road exceptions are offered by such 
countries as Sweden and Denmark and there the people 
have a highly developed “secular religion of social 
consciousness.” 


el 


In present-day India, these forces are not to the 
front, and yet we must march ahead. The force of 
nationalism which culminated in independence still 
serves as an inspiration to some extent. Our Central 
/ Government is directed by persons who have the 

overtones of national heroes and their administrative 
if efforts, therefore, are capable of generating mass 
enthusiasm on and off. 


But this is not enough. Something more is needed 
4 to galvanize the people. From the time of the Buddha 
to that of Mahatma Gandhi nothing has moved the 
Indian multitudes as much as the renunciation of power 
and the method of personal example. During struggle 
of freedom common people and villagers had a sense of 
identification with their leaders, because both of them 
Were going through the same privations and 
sufferings. Jt was inevitable that after independence 
this psychological rapport should crack a bit, as some 
of us had to occupy positions of responsibility and 
most of us remained the same. 


Fortunately for us, Vinobaji is in our midst “to 
supplement the administrative cfforts to enthuse 
masses by the time-honoured and typically Indian 
method of personal example. The greatest contribution 
of Vinobaji, therefore, is to keep the life of post- 
idhiji India on the dynamic level of a social and 
hovement. That is the reason why the Congress 
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party supports Vinobaji’s efforts although he is al 
orthodox Congressman. That is why our State admi 
trations and Central Government appreciate Vinoba: | 
work even though at times he is their sharpest criti 


India’s, as of Asia’s, main economic problem ig th, 
of land reforms. Legislation can do a lot, and ma) 
States have made progress in this direction. 
personal sense of social justice can go even further, a 
it is here that Vinobaji is concentrating. He ism 
content with the proper behaviour of people unt 
law; he wants moral behaviour under the dictates | 
the inner law. It is his ambition to collect 50 millj 
acres of land as free gifts by 1957. That is the exte 
of land required, Vinobaji thinks, to give stakes tot 
landless in their country and in their democracy, | 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who acts and looks like 
reincarnation of Mahatma Gandhi if a beard is add 
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«hird way” of solving the problem of inequities 
two being the American and the Russian. 
analogy is complete save for the third, 

ca] dimension, that the Mahatma had. By ex- 
ae Bhoodan to Shramdan, Buddhidan and 
aes perhaps he is imparting the third dimension 


to bis movement. 
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Vinoba was born in a learned Brahmin family of 
Maharashtra on September 11, 1895. His original name 
is Vinayak, but once Mahatma Gandhi called him 
Vinoba, and the short title has struck him. His father, 
» Konkani Brahmin, a head clerk in the service of 
Baroda State, was interested in dyeing and printing, 
the subjects on which he collected a good-sized library. 
Eldest of the three sons, Vinoba was expected by his 
father to become a dyer and printer, but the young 


man had other ideas. 


The boy had sharp memory and ability to con- 
centrate on subjects dear to his heart. His parents had 
inculcated in him a keen sense of discipline. At the 
age of 10, he decided upon life-long celibacy to serve 
India. The attraction for “Balbrahmacharya”, or 
life-long virginity is great in our country. Mahatma 
Gandhi placed tremendous emphasis upon celibacy. 
One of the reasons why the Mahatmaji singled out 
Vinoba as the man to inherit his spiritual toga was 
Vinoba’s celebrated celibacy. A story goes that when 
Gandhiji started his “Individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement” in 1940, he selected Vinoba to inaugurate 
his campaign simply because the First Disciple was 
the chastest man that he knew. 


When he was 20 and was attending the Baroda 
College he did another peculiarly Indian thing—to leave 
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home and to renounce the world in the cause of self- 
realisation. The tradition is to run away to the 
Himalaya to meditate in a cave, but Vinoba chose 
instead cities where he could quench his thirst for 
scriptural learning. This was in 1915, during the first 
World War, and Vinoba wrote to his parents before 
leaving : “I will never be immoral, no matter where | 
go or what I do”. When later his parents did not hear 
from him for a long while and could not trace him, 
they reported him as missing to the Police. Actually, 
Vinoba had proceeded to Bengal to participate in the 
revolutionary movement there. The worship of 
violence that the Bengal bomb-throwers preached, 
jarred on his sensitive nature, and he went to Banaras 
instead to study Sanskrit. 


It was in Banaras, in February 1916, that Vinoba 
saw Mahatma Gandhi for the first time. He heard 
a speech delivered by the Mahatma. and became 
fascinated. He started correspondence with the 
Mahatma, especially on personal problems. That was 
meat for the Mahatma, who was at that time gathering 
around himself a band of self-realisers to populate his 
“ashram” at Sabarmati; Vinoba was promptly invited 
to join the “ashram”. When Gandhiji found that 
Vinoba had not communicated with his family for 
years, he himself wrote to his ward’s father: ‘Your 
Vinoba is with me. His spiritual attainments are 
such that I myself obtained after a long struggle.” 


Vinobaji has grown immeasurably in spiritual 
stature since then. Today he is the inspiring reminder 
to the nation of the mendicant Buddha and marching 


Gandhi. 
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INTENSIVE CULTIVATION PAYS 


INDIA WINS BATTLE ON 
THE FOOD FRONT 


(By Ajit Prasad Jain, Minister of Food) 


The food problem in free India has been largely a 
legacy of the war and the partition. India was a net 
importer of foodgrains, but there was a certain sense 
of security regarding the country’s food supply because 
of the continued availability of rice from Burma. 
This sense of security was not shaken even after the start 
of war in September, 1939. The sea ways were open and 
everyone was lulled into the belief that whenever any 
shortage developed, abundant supplies could always 

be rushed in from Burma. The Government of India 
made no plans for the food supply for the civilian popu- 
lation. 


When, therefore, the entry of Japan into war in 
December, 1941 brought with it a series of consequences 
which completely changed the character of the food 
problem of the country, the administration found itself 
completely unprepared to meet the crisis. The supply 
of rice from Burma to India was cut off ; fear of invasion 
in the Eastern parts of India led to wide-spread hoarding 
of stocks and consequently to a steep rise in prices. 
The free flow of commodities from producing to consum- 
ing areas was rendered difficult by heavy pressure of 
essential war demands on the transport system ; con- 
siderations of military strategy led to removal of stocks 
from certain vulnerable areas lest they should fall into 
the hands of the enemy and this “denial policy” increased 


_ the panic in the public mind ; a severe cyclone occurred 


in the important rice producing areas in Bengal in Octo- 
ber, 1942 which caused heavy damage to the crops. 
It was followed by terrible famine in that State which 
took a heavy toll of at least 14 million lives. The shock 
caused by this famine roused the Government of the day 


from its apparent inaction and convinced it of the pres- 


ng need for immediate action on a national scale 
eal with the food problem. Accordingly the Govern- 
ave up the policy of Laissez faire and embarked 
licy of direct physical controls involving large- 
‘ocurement, imports of foodgrains on Govern- 
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ment account, rationing and price control, in short, 
comprehensive regulation of supply and prices in th 
larger interest of the country. “Fair shares for all 
came to be adopted as the guiding principle of the com 
try’s food policy in 1943. This policy helped in the resto. 
ration of the public confidence which had been badii 
shaken after the Bengal famine and it enabled th 
Government to ensure fair prices and equitable dist 
bution of available supply. 


The years 1945-46 and 1946-47, however, asil! 
witnessed a setback in the food position due to seve 
damage to crops, and although the war came to an em 
in 1945, it did not mean the end of the strain on th 
country’s food economy. The Government of the di 
had to procure 5:3 million tons and import 2:2 millio 
tons of foodgrains so as to supply rations to no less tht 
150 million people in 1946. Besides, owing to a glo? 
shortage of foodgrains, prices of imported foodgra! 
became costlier than the indigenous foodgrains in Ind? 
and the Government had to subsidise imported ig 
grains so as to avoid hardship to the consumer. 


The situation was already bad enough but | 
partition of the country in 1947 made it worse i 
surplus areas of West Punjab and Sind which uset 
supply between them about 10 to 12 lakh tons ° 
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ex] The net result, however, 


Union to those in Pakistan. 


of the partition was that India lost a supply of about 7 
to 8 Jakh tons of foodgrains. The full effect of parti- 
tion on food production will be clear from the fact that 
while the Indian Union received 82% of the total popu- 
lation of undivided India, it got 75% of the total cereals 
production, 65% of the total wheat production and 68% 
of the total rice production. 31% of the total irrigated 


areas went to the share of Pakistan. 


This was the dismal position which faced the 
country when it attained Independence. There was an 
ased pressure of population on the smaller domes- 
tic supply; imports of foodgrains became costlier 
and more difficult to obtain. The population under 


rationing began to show a sharp increase and there was 


incre 


a widening gap between the diminishing food supply 
and the mounting demand from Government stocks. 
It was at this time that a school of thought had grown 
which believed that the evils attending controls could 
be mitigated only by ending controls. Accordingly, 
towards the end of November, 1947 the Government 
decided to give a trial to the policy of progressive decon 
trol of foodgzains. 


It was hoped that the revivalof free trade in 
the derationed areas would bring out hidden stocks, 
prevent an undue rise in market prices and lead to a 
reduction in food imports. These expectations, how- 
ever, did not materialise. Adverse weather conditions 
particularly the failure of the North eastern Monsoon 
in Madras resulted in a short-fallin production. The 
situation was further complicated by the latent infla- 


tionary pressure which added strength to the rising spiral 


of prices. The policy of progressive decontrol did not 
prove a success and in September, 1948, controls were 
Telmposed as a part of the over-all policy of avoiding 
Inflation. 


Hardly had the situation tended to ease after 
the reimposition of controls, when a combination of 
circumstances caused a further worsening of the food 
Problem. The out-break of the Korean War in June, 
1950 led to a boom in the commodity markets and 
sae $ new inflationary pressure. The position 
Meee by a succession of natural calamities 

g with severe floods in north Bihar. This resulted 
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in a worsening of the crop prospects, a sharp rise in 
prices and a tendency towards hoarding and profiteer- 
Even with the increased imports, the demand on 
Government stocks outstripped the supply in certain 
parts of the country. In Biharin particular there was 
a threat of famine. In the beginning of 1951, the Govern- 
ment of India had to approach the Government of U.S.A. 
for an ad hoc assistance of 2 million tons of wheat to 
meet the internal food shortage. The general price 
level registered a continued rise: during the time and 
reached an all-time peak by April, 1951. With the sign- 
ing of the Truce in Korea, there was a slackening of the 
stock-piling and re-armament programme in the world 
and a consequent abatement of the commodity boom. 
Inflation, however, continued to be a major problem and 
various fiscal measures including restriction of credit 
has to be adopted as a part of anti-inflationary move. 


ing. 


The middle of 1952 marked a turning point in 
the food policy of the country. With the weakening of 
inflationary pressure, improvement in internal produc- 
tion and easing of prices, there was a progressive elimi- 
nation of the irksome features of controls. By the 
middle of 1954, there was virtually no control on food- 
grains. The marked improvement in production made 
it possible for the Government to reduce the country’s 
dependence on imports of foodgrains and to bring it 
nearer self-sufficiency than ever. In 1951 India imported 
4:7 million tons of cereals. In 1953, the imports went 
down to 2 million tons. During 1954 the imports came 
to only 0:8 million tons. In 1955 we have so far 
imported 0-7 million tons. Whatever is being imported 
is intended not so much to meet the country’s require- 
ments for internal consumption as to build up an ade- 
quate reserve. This reserve is intended to act as a safe- 
guard against any violent fluctuations in the market 
or damage to crops. As a matter of fact, the supply 
position after the 1954 harvest improved to such an extent 
that it threatened to outstrip demand, and the country 
was faced with the problem of surpluses, as was clearly 
indicated by the sharp and abrupt fall in the prices of 
foodgrains which was out of step with the fall in the 
prices of cash crops. To safeguard the interest of the 
grower, the Government launched a programme of limi- 
ted price support operations in respect of coarse grains, 
rice, wheat and gram and allowed the exports of rice, 
jowar and maize. As a result of these measures, the fall 
in prices has been arrested. 


G-27 


India, thus, witnessed a series of crisis on the food 
front till the middle of 1952 when the situation took a 
favourable turn and gave promise for continued improve- 
ment in future. So long as there was an acute shortage 
= of foodgrains in the country, the system of food controls, 
despite its obvious limitations stood the country in 
good stead and saved it from many a calamity. It was, 
however, realised that controls were only temporary 
expedients, mere “anodynes” which could only soothe 
~ but not heal the malady. Accordingly as early as 1942, 
tE along with the launching of the policy of food controls, 
j ; the Government embarked upon the Grow More Food 
As Campaign in order to step up the production of food- 
grains and to lead the country towards the goal of self- 
sufficiency. Unfortunately the progress of the Grow 
More Food Campaign wasrather slow initially as it 
lacked the public enthusiasm which could be inspired 
only after the attainment of independence. The Grow 
More Food Campaign really started yielding good results 
after it was merged with free India’s First Five-Year 
Plan in 1950-51. The First Five-Year Plan set a target 
~ of additional production of 7-6 million tons of food- 
grains over the production of 54 million tons in 1949-50, 
adopted as the base year, so as to attain a total produc- 
tion of 61:6 million tons of foodgrains at the end of 
1955-56. This additional target of production was 
sought to be achieved through extensive and also in- 
tensive cultivation measures as detailed below :— 


Target of additional production of foodgrains 
under the First Five-Year Plan 


(Million tons) 


(1) Land reclamation 151 
(2) Major irrigation works 2-01 
(3) Minor Irrigation works 2:38 

_ (4) Fertilizers and manures 1:15 
(5) Improved seeds 0:56 
Total 7-61 


Besides the above, National Extension Service 
le ed inter alia for the introduction of improved 
chniques by the farmer, though no quan- 
n to the target was made on account of 
me. Total provision made in the Plan for 
é et of additional production including 
nd Central Tractor Organisation, but exclu- 
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Short-terms loans amounted to Rs. 164 crores, Besi 
this, a provision of Rs. 90 crores was made for Comm, he p 
: 6 : . R u ihe 
nity Projects and National Extension Blocks. Ijaya 
day < 
perio. 


The second year of the Five-Year Plan namg a b 
wi 


1952-53 was very favourable for the cultivation of foo. B 
grains and the production during that year exceeded th i: 
output of 1951-52 by 7 million tons and of 1949-50, tor pre 
base year of the plan, by 4:1 million tons. In 1953.3 fisher 
the production of foodgrains was 14:3 million tons high, 

than that in the base year and 6:8 million tons in exw 
of the target set for the achievement at the end) T] 
1955-56. This progress could not be maintained j struc 
1954-55 due to heavy floods which damaged the ri tion: 
crop in the north-eastern parts of the country but ey, and 
then the 1954-55 production of foodgrains was 4:2 millis sump 
tons higher than the 1955-56 plan target. The tall degre 
below shows the trend of production of foodgrains in th 


gra mı 


| comp 


last few years. lies a 
(Million tons) | envis 
Year Total cereals Pulses Total Food. fully 
grains, | may 
Base Year 46:02 8:03 5405 
1951-52 42-88 8-29 5L18 | {Cont 
1952-53 49-22 9-04 5827 —— 
1953-54(Partia- 
lly revised) 57:92 10-46 68:33 | ade 
y revised 
1954-55(Final | Sy 
Estimate) 55°33 10-47 65:80 e 
1955-56(Plan l sta 
target) 52-5 9] O | Oe 


the ] 
ment 


For 1955-56 it is yet too early to forecast the p 
dem 


duction but it is expected that the actual productis 
during that year will be substantially in excess of th 
plan target for that year. 


The striking increase in production was " 
doubt due to favourable weather conditions but t 
credit primarily goes to the farmer and the achia 
ments made under the intensive cultivation measu 
including the Japanese method of paddy cultivatiot 


For the Second Five-Year Plan the food regu 
ments are being determined with reference to tw? " 
factors namely, the increase in population anticipi 
and improvement in the nutritional standards: | 
present diet already provides adequate intake of “i 
but it shows a lamentable dearth of protective m 
Our objective in the Second Five-Year Plan is to ini 
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Besig 
t Comp) ne per adult 


availability of food from 2,100 calories per impartial observer would, I believe, answer that 
as at present to 2,600 per day by the end of 1956-61 question in the affirmative. 

bee cas We hope that during the next plan period, it 
m Name, will be possible for us to step up the Poduouon of food- 
m of {00 orains by 10 million tons i.e., by 15% over 1955-56. 


ceeded tlgimilarly we hope ; l Gi 
49-50, t f protective and supplementary foods like milk, fruits, 
10 


S. 


It will be seen from the above analysis that de- 
mocracy in India rests on deep rooted traditions, 
to increase substantially the production based partly on what Britain during a period of a 
century had imported and acclimatised in India and 
partly on what is genuine to the soil or developed 


n 1953.3 fisheries, meat and eggs. There are also special pro- arene ; 
ons high sammes for develoning livestock and fisheries. xy Indian leadership. It has shown undoubted 
eS vitality, for while maintaining and enlarging the civil 
5S IN exe. w à 5 gins 

J 1 tiag 7 le p © D aps 7 
he endi The aim of the First Plan was primarily to recon- iberties on which alone a true democracy can be 


built up, it has been able to tackle the most difficult 
and complicated problems of administration and 
government and steadily work for the social, economic 
and political reorganisation of India. Tt is acknow- 
ledged that the Indian press is among the free-est in the 
world ; that there is complete freedom of expression, 
that trade unions and other associations function with- 
out any interference, and further that at all levels, in 
the area of local government, in provincial legislatures, 


tained i struct the economy which suffered from war and part - 
| the tid tion ; that of the Second Five-Year Plan was to raise the 
but eve standard of living by ensuring a higher and better con- 
t2 millio sumption of food. We can ook forward with some 
he tabl decree of confidence to the future. But the time for 
ins in th complacence has not yet arrived. Much work still 

| lies ahead of us and it is only when the various schemes 
tons) | envisaged under the Five-Year Plan have been success- 


7 ln s 
tal Food) fully completed that the food problem of the country ily f ae 
ae ` ; IPA 4 te., the store achinery is inually oning. 
stains, | may be said to have been satisfactorily solved. etc., the electoral machinerynisicontmusi ee 


54:05 | Rationally speaking the prospects of democracy im 
India seem, therefore, to be bright. Its weaknesses, the 


51:18 | /Contd. from page 17) 
largely illiterate electorate, the persisting caste loyalties, 


SQ. e ere ae Oe 
a | etc., are there for every one to see, but as against 
58:38 | leadership is necessary everywhere. It may indeed them there is thegrowing sense of national solidarity. 
| beargued that what is required for the success of the fast changing economic conditions creating a 
5:80 democratic institutions is a fairly widespread gift of greater integration between different areas and the 
leadership and not the exceptional authority of a prospect of greater achievements in all spheres of 
61:6 single individual. The real question in India is whether national life.;which the democratic institutions have 


the last eight years have thrown up men inthe govern- opened to the people. ‘These are factors which 
he p ment of the constituent states who can work the undoubtedly go to strengthen the democratic ideals of 
roductiti| democratic institutions with normal efficiency. Any India. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 


THE ENGLISHMAN WHO 
FOUNDED THE CONGRESS 


(By S. Harcharan Singh, Minister of Revenue) 


It is a remarkable fact of history that India’s national 
party, which became an instrument of political redemp- 
tion and revolution and which finally achieved indepen- 
dence for the people, should have been founded by one 
of the ruling races. Yet it is nothing strange consideri: » 
that there always were some Englishmen willing to take 
up the cause of India. Few, of course, occupy a more 
honoured place in the hearts of Indians than Allan 
Octavian Hume, the founder of the Indian National 
Congress. 


With his love of India Allan Hume combined poli- 
tical foresight and organizing ability. He had a refor- 
mist’s zeal and courage and, as a civilian in India, he 
frequently came into clash with Authority for his bold 
and enlightened views. Although administration and 
politics were his chief occupations, he maintained a stu- 
dious contact with science and knowledge—a fact not 
so generally known. He made a special study of orni- 
thology, agriculture and botany. He was in his day the 
greatest authority in the world on Indian birds and agri- 
culture. His ornithological pursuits will alone fill a 
busy lifetime of research and exploration. His private 
ornithological museum at Simla, which contained sixty- 
three thousand birdskins and nineteen thousand eggs, 
was the largest in the world for Asian birds. 


From this variegated mass of activity emerges the 
personality of Hume, dynamic, energetic and essentially 
human, with a trace of that lovable eccentricity charac- 
teristic sometimes of genius. On the course of events 
in India it has left an imperishable mark. A prophet’s 
| vision Hume had a long time ago and what he worked 
| for assiduously bore rich fruit and fulfilment. 


a 


f, 


Born in 1829, Hume joined the Bengal Civil Service 
e age of 20 and came out to India. He had to pass 
hrou h a rigorous course of training, working at first 
as a Moharrir or clerk in a Police Station and then as a 
ha. He also had charge of a small Police 

thanedar or sub-inspector. His first major 
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appointment was at Etawah as Joint Magistrate m was | 
Deputy Collector. Here he displayed his undoubte| was } 
gift of organization, his wide sympathies and int) His fi 
pendence of character. Breaking away from a civiliani) celebi 
ordinary routine, he sponsored plans for the welfare d gradu 
the people and obtained for them official sanctiona educa 
also the support of the more well-to-do sections of th) All h 
community. A favourite idea was the opening of fre! hand 
schools in the district for which purpose he collecte *S he 
funds from the landed gentry. A start was made wil the b 
32 schools, the number soon rising to 181. | both 
| 
Hume got rapid promotion and became secretar T 
of the Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Col wag , 
merce. But his removal from the Secretariat in 18 ing— 
and transfer to the Revenue Board at Allahabad @ Hum 
as a shock to him. He was given no explanatio™ politi 
his removal, although it was obvious that his enlight™) to at 
policy and independent manner had not found fa) 31, 1 
with his superiors. His departure from Simla int India 
fered with his ornithological studies and preparatif Surat 
of his monumental work on the “Game Birds of Imai Gene 
He, however, persisted with his journal Stray Fi eal pe 
which he used to publish from Calcutta. Hume ni Gas 
retired from service in 1882. He, 
a 
Within three years of his retirement, Hume i] Cure 


founded India’s first political party with an ag 4 


| k, the [Indian National Congress. The vision had 
RIE, shape in his mind since the last days of 
been Pone. Viceroyalty. Now that he was free from 
l TE aries, he cont pursue his object without any 
Ra aes The ground had already been prepared 
| impulse engendered by the preachings 
irits as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, found- 
Samaj, who died at Bristol in 1833; 


| hinderance. 
\ by the nationa 
Hot such kindled sp 
la of the Brahmo i 
| Ramakrishna and Vivekanand, the great spiritual tea- 
age and Baba Ram Singh. leader of the 


| chers of the 
| Namdhari Sikhs in the Punjab. 


In the midst of this growing political awareness arose 
the personality of Allan Hume with its high idealism and 
Historians have discussed whether the 


‘driving energy. 
idea of forming the National Congress originated with 
(Hume, Dadabhai Naoroji or Lord Dufferin, who, it is 
‘stated, advise! Hume in a private conversation not to 
| start his work in England as he had proposed to do, 
(but to make a beginning in India with a countrywide 
It is, in any case, apparent that Hume 


| organization. 
trate a was the principal protagonist of the idea and that it 
ndoubte! was his passion and industry that gave it tangible form. 
ind int’ His first step towards the realization of his plan was his 
civilian celebrated letter of March 1, 1883, addressed to the 
welfare) graduates of Calcutta University. He called upon the 
nction #) educated youth to come forward and work for the nation. 
ns of th) All he wanted was “fifty men, good and true,” to join 
g of fre hands in the formation of a national parliament, for, 
collecte @S he put it, “they would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow”. The letter is a brilliant piece of composition, 
both reasonable and emotional in its appeal. 
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secretari 
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The Indian National Union—the name “Congress” 
was adopted only a few days before the Bombay meet- 
ra | ay Oy last formed and a circular was issued by 

| ume on its behalf in March, 1885, inviting “leading 
ation ‘| politicians well-acquainted with the English languages” 
E to attend a conference at Poona from December 25 to 
1d | 


3 3o oj 2 A ¢ ; 
in in l, 1885. Local committees were organized in the main 
ila W 


Indi: ii Es 5 
dian cities such as Lahore, Karachi, Ahmedabad, 


ati’ Surat i 3 
par ial eee Bombay, Madras and Lucknow. Hume, as 
y Jaig ral S N Sag 5 3 
f ma eo Secretary of the Union, made a trip to England 

hi to sate “Ravi ; R BNS EE A 
Feat | educate British Public opinion on Indian affairs and 


s ie Support for his venture. There he met Sir James 

aird, John Bright, Lord Ripon and other friends. 

a alio established links with the British Press to se- 
e wider publicity for the Tndian view. 
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Hume arrived in India in time for the conference. 
A few days before the Congress was to be held, several 
cases of cholera were reported in Poona and the venue 
of the meeting had to be shifted to Bombay. In spite of 
the short notice. the Bombay Presidency Association 
made very good arrangements for the reception of the 
delegates. At the meeting, Hume proposed. and K.T. 
Telang seconded, the name of W.C. Bonnerji of Caleutta 
for Presidentship of the Congress. The proposal met 
with general approval and Bonnerji was elected to the 


office. Hume was the guiding spirit of the four-day 
proceedings. 


Satisfied with this initial success, Hume fell to work 
with his customary zeal and energy. His task was two- 
fold: the people in general had to be acquainted with 
the objects of the new all-India movement and brought 
into touch with it and criticism emanating from official 
as well as private sources had to be answered. A com- 
mon charge was that he was letting loose forces that he 
would not be able to control. His replies were always 
marked by sincerity of purposes and vehemence of tone. 
An article in the Pall Mall Gazette said that Russian gold 
was being circulated among the leaders of the Congress. 
Hume came out with a strong defence. He wrote out 
tracts and leaflets and lectured to the people inviting 
them to join the Congress and to contribute towards its 
funds. 


He had always laid much store by propaganda in 
England, for he believed that the representation of the 
interests of India at the very centre of power was most 
To this end, an agency was set up in Lon- 
don in 1888 through Dadabhai Naoroji. India’s friends 
like Charles Bradlaugh threw their weight into her 
cause. This agency was formally organized into the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress in 
1889. Sir W. Wedderburn, who twice presided over the 
Congress, once at Bombay in 1889 and then at Allah- 
abad in 1910, was the Chairman of the Committee while 
W. Digby was the Secretary. Indian visitors to the 
British Isles such as Sir Pherozshah Mehta, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea, Subramania Iyer, G.K. Gokhle, D.E. 
Wacha and M.A. Jinnah had been associated with the 
Committee at one time or another. Hume also joined 
as a member during his visit to England in 1890. In 
the same year the British Committee started a journal 
called India, which, for a long time, maintained a high 
standard of trustworthy information and comment. 

(Contd. on page 35) 
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OBSESSION WITH POLITICIANS’ ACTIVITIES 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
INDIAN PRESS 


(By Durga Dass, Journalist) 


The Press is the voice of the people in a true demo- 
cracy. This may seem incongruous for all text-books 
on constitution and politics te}! us that a nation’s parlia- 
ment, consisting of elected representatives, is the voice 
of the people. But there is nothing contradictory in 
the two claims. Whereas the people choose their 
representatives at an election and give them a mandate 
on broad lines on which they should administer the 
country’s affairs and regulate the nation’s life, their 
actions and opinions, their passions and prejudices, 
their wisdom and folly are daily projected through the 
Press for the benefit of legislators and administrators 
F through the interplay of argument in favour of or against 
a particular course of action. 


After all what is democracy ? It is the method of 
settling affairs by appeal to reason and argument rather 
than by brute force. A democracy is complete when 
every adult has the right to choose those who will govern 
the country and change them at given intervals and when 
every citizen has the freedom to express himself on how 
the country’s affairs are being managed. He can use 
three forms for the purpose: the public platform, the 
Press and the radio. The Press overshadows the other 
two, because it records events and opinions. Even pub- 
lie meetings and radio broadcasts depend on it for a 
wider audience. 


Full-fledged yet deficient democracy 


_ India is a full-fledged democracy because every 
adult has the right to vote. The people have the requi- 
site intelligence to exercise that right and enjoy freedom 
of expression. Indeed, we Indians are well equipped 
oth mentally and spiritually to make a success of 
lemocracy. Every Indian instinctively knows the 
dis ction between right and wrong, between truth 
l untruth and is accustomed to pooling his labour 
the common good and sharing the reward of his 
3 with others. It does not make him any less 
because tradition has confined that 
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our democracy is deficit anoth 
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channels at present. Ty be 


channels are 


Not that there are no 
political worker, the politician and the administraisent i 
are ever on the move to find out what the people wags in 
The Press is functioning, however imperfectly, as a chink of | 


nel for communication of ideas. There are a dowry di 
readers to every copy sold by a newspaper which mulsry te 
plies the scheduled readership of Indian papers of tryna d 
and a half million. There is hardly a large village whe 
some news-sheet or the other does not reach, and whi 
pering galleries spread their message far and wide. B 
all this is improvisation and does not make for heall! 


vspap 


functioning of the Press as the voice of the people, nani 
lina f 

A Vital Issue ty dese 

said tl 


Illiteracy and poverty have mainly stood in themi millio 
of quicker development of the Press. But that is Moran J 
all. Curiously enough, while the “literacy cuat has 

has been rising under the First Five-Year Plan the Pemtry | 
is practically static. The cost of production is undoubléeently 

ly very heavy and the financial risk involved in starti¥orld Py 
a newspaper too large to attract new capital. If Matures, 
Press were regimented and a uniform fare were t0i\Spape 
served to readers as in the Communist countries A only 
paper production could be multiplied in no time and mii long 

produced sheets sold to millions at a price within ti 
means. But in a democratic country a newspap™i 


to depend for sale on the appeal it makes to the k ; mil; 
through the news it carries, the features it runs a ated 
i , i RSS con 


opinions it expresses. The economics of run if argel 
newspaper being what it is there is virtual i jj E 
so far as the growth of the newspaper industry ! F 
cerned. Í 
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i tunately the Press Commission, which has 
Jnfortuner”. P ian j i i 
oat oman service t9 Indian journalism by defin- 
| Jered y > 
jnderet YOO which a free Press can functi 
Cu) the conditions under which a free I an function 
at j; 


mune, Ba fair wages and reasonable conditions of 
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advocating | Í 
be made lrk for journalists, did not try to find an answer to the 
7} ale vr r > | 
pst vital issue smocracy—how to break the “dead- 

ger str pst vital issue of den i 


v vor the futurede velopment of the Press in India. 
through yk over the fu I 


d © q Wai) Someone will have to find an answer, for we must 
‘ y i ; 

is thougin for the expansion of the Press to keep pace with 

a ee i : 

Th bracy and economic development. Perhaps this dead- 

yet Od Prin . . A 

k could be broken by providing printing establish- 


ns. 
Woefi 


ints on a co-operative basis so that newspapers and 
at is Whe 


ws-sheets could be produced at a reasonable cost. 
is deficit another ten years newspapers should multiply both 
number and in circulation so that their publication 
sent. Tiy þe counted in lakhs instead of thousands as at 
ministraiisent and the number of working journalists in thou- 
cople wads instead of hundreds. In fact it is impossible to 
„asa chink of healthy functioning of democracy in India unless 
ea dotery district town has a couple of daily newspapers, 
hich miry tehsil and taluqa headquarters and every small 
ers of iiyn a daily news-sheet and every village a few hundred 
llage Whevspaper subscribers. 
, and whi! 


wide. B The Press they Deserve 
WAM Terns, be asked whether such a Pres OAA 
eon it may be asked whether such a Press would develop 


healthy lines. I subscribe to the view that just 
lin a free democracy the people get the government 
ty deserve, they also get the Press they deserve. It 
said that the “popular” papers in Britain which sell 
in the ™ millions are most irresponsible. Mr. Tom Clarke, a 
hat is Mberan British journalist, bemoaning the deterioration 
y cul™at has taken place in the standard of the Press in his 
n the Preuntey has quoted the following advertisement which 
indoubieently appeared “in the Bible of Fleet Street—the 
in starlitorld Press News” : “Slick Writer required for private 
l. Tf atures, emphasizing humour and sex”. The fact that 
vere tospapers emphasizing sex sell by the million in Bri- 
ries, ne!" Only shows that the English people, inhibited for 
e anime long with a thousand do’s and dont’s about correct 
thin the haviour, now find the maximum pleasure in such 
peitings, 
pap) e 
he reat Similarly, 
1S and Mulated by 
„unni 


if in India sales of newspapers are sti- 
» cee eee to communal passion or caste or 
= ee ations or by purveying social scandal it 
taghti “ely because such material gives satisfaction either 
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to inhibited feelings or to deep-rooted sentiments of the 
reader. I rule out vendors of malice and manufac- 
turers of scandals for such people exist in all commu- 
nities. But, by and large, the Press by catering to the 
people’s taste fulfills the main functions of democracy, 
namely, free interplay of ideas and opinions. 


From the time the first English language newspaper 
appeared in Calcutta about 1780 the Press in this country 
has been concerned with fighting its battles and the peo- 
ple’s battles with the government of the day. A series 
of Press laws putting fetters on the Press have disfigured 
India’s statute book, but in spite of them the Press has 
managed to discharge its main function and to survive. 
The fact that most of the top leaders of the Indian Nation. 
al Congress such as B.G. Tilak, Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
C.R. Das, Lajpat Rai, Bepin Chandra Pal and Mahatma 
Gandhi took to journalism shows the important part 
this profession played in rousing public opinion against 
foreign rule and in demoralising the rulers. 


Not so Influential 


The situation has, however, radically altered since 
independence. The Press has no longer to fight for its 
freedom nor of the people; in that sense it has lost its 
traditional occupation. The old missionary zeal having 
evaporated the Press could have either thrown itself 
into the mighty adventure of portraying the life of the 
people and guiding and reflecting their opinions or it 
could have rested on its oars drawing on the good-will 
and support it had won during the struggle for indepen- 
dence. By and large the Press took the latter course as 
it was very much the easier. 


It was inevitable that in such a state internal dissen- 
sions should develop. No wonder the only thing the 
people of India have known of the Press in the last few 
years is the quarrel between the proprietorial interests 
and the working journalists over questions of better pay, 
shorter hours of work, greater security and scheduled 
rewards. It is not surprising in the circumstances that 
the influence of the Press has sunk to the lowest level. 
Newspaper writings today hardly influence the ruling 
class. They do not even receive attention unless they 
indulge in personal tirade. The average politician or 
administrator does not consider reading his morning 
paper as a duty. Some observe the ritual by habit. 
There is a greater chance of the people’s grievances being 
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heard or redressed if those concerned organize a hartal 
or a procession or sit dharna in front of the residence of 
the Prime Minister or a Chief Minister or any other person 

concerned than if their case were ventilated in the Press. 


A Mere Chronicle 


I blame largely the leaders of the Press for after 
independence they developed a feeling of smugness. 
They perhaps thought that the best service to the coun- 
try was to back the leaders in the task of building up the 
nation, but this attitude resulted in the Press becoming 

largely a chronicle of activities of politicians and of ad- 


ministrators rather than a mirror of the nation’s life 


and the inspirer of its ideals. 


Of course, politicians, too, have their share of the 
blame for this state of affairs. They have shown them- 
selves to be too thin-skinned and consider every form of 
criticism as born of malice or prejudice. Having been 
accustomed in the days of the freedom struggle to 
bouquets alone they are unable to appreciate how the 
very Press that made them true national heroes can now 
treat them as ordinary mortals. Furthermore, those in 
authority and their official agents sometimes resort to 
indirect control by withdrawing or threatening to 
withdraw official advertisements and by restricting 
access to news. 


This malady is not peculiar to India. At a recent 
session of the Commonwealth Press Conference Mr. 
Hugh Astor of The Times of London mentioned several 
threats to the freedom of the Press and put on the top 
“the threat from Governments on the pretext of national 
security which generally amounts to bureaucratic 
security’. The New York Times has complained that 
suppression on account of security considerations is 
taken too often as a cloak to cover laziness, ineptness, 
fear and indifference and that suppression is sometimes 
used to conceal errors and sometimes it may even re- 
present the dangerous philosophy that what the public 
does not know would not hurt it. 


So far as India is concerned, there is no deliberate effort 
to suppress the freedom of the Press. The main charge 
against the present leadership is that it is not conscious 


_ of its duty to help rapid development of the Press in the 


E ue interest of democracy. Indeed of all the community 
projects that concerning the growth of the Press needs 
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the most urgent attention, for freedom and dend 
. . . . o a (o 
are impossible without a virile free Press, Anil n 
this does not even figure in any plan of hale, the f 
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balanced development of the new order that | tions: 
engaged in building. pape! 
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A Code of Conduct news] 


Newspapermen have their code of conduct aP. 
public has a right and should know what it is. pnews 
this is best expressed in the new cannons of jou, «r 
laid down recently by the Japanese Newspaye, ther 
lishers and Editors Association. This is Wifepor! 
cannons lay down : ES 

“The freedom of news reporting and editorial P&P" 
should be bound by the following voluntary rest, Coe 
distin 
1. The fundamental rule for news reporting enterp 

convey facts accurately and faithfully, The re 


| . 
2. In reporting news, the personal opinion palists 
F| 
reporter should never be inserted. {those 
journa 


3. In treating news, one should always renl 
and be strictly on guard against the possit! Wi 

. “VT: . | 
such news being utilized for propaganda piP to 
GRD : ape portan 
4, Criticism of persons should be limited toe 
; . ‘ ponsib 
that which could be made direct in the face ee 
cl 


persons involved. 
I in all 
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Partisanship in editorial comments, which | 
ingly departs from the truth, does violence | 


best spirit of journalism.” | 
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“An editorial comment should be bold esp 
of the writer’s own belief and conviction and nota’ 
ing speech. Furthermore, in writing a i 
comment, the writer should maintain the publ 
of being a speaker for those who otherwise have mi 
of voicing their opinions. The characteristic of! 
paper as a public organ should be best uphell 
field”. 


Jerant 


“The honour of an individual should be ; 
and protected as in case of his other funda 
sonal rights. Those who are to be oriticlZe 
given the opportunity to defend themselves: 
if made, should be retracted immediately “E 
of information that the article in question E 


should be corrected. j 


The need for fair-play and to 
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«a fundamental principle of democracy recognizes 
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freedom of individual assertions and counter-agser- 
re i E 

should be reflected clearly in the editing of news- 
The tolerance such as to allot just as much news 
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“The principal difference between newspapers and 


3 is Why eportorial and editorial activities exercise great influence 


over the public. The public chiefly depends on news- 
papers as the source of information and the basis of their 


ditori ; : i 
ditorialy dgment of public events and problems. From this 
oO 


as? Testi tinction arises the public character of journalistic 
eporting enterprises and the special social status of journalists. 
hfully, The realization of their responsibility and pride by jour- 
` palists is fundamental in ensuring their special status. 


pinion | : are 
: Those two points must be observed by each individual 


P journalist.” 
rays rer 
he possi} Whether the Japanese Press has been able to live 
ganda pp to this code or not is another matter. What is im- 
sted portant is that by stressing the spirit of freedom, res- 
me sponsibility, fairness and decency they have provided 
une tiaa, standard which should apply to newspaper workers 
in all free democracies. 
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In 1894 Hume left India to return permanently to 
England. A farewell address was presented to him by 
the Bombay Presidency Association on March 18. His 
services to India were recalled with gratitude and affec- 
tion. Hume made a long speech giving his appraisal 
of international politics—incidentally, he forecast a 
European conflict, which inevitably came two decades 
later He called upon the people to be prepared for 
still greater political endeavour and social reform. 
As usual, he mixed advice with admonition. 


Hume retired to a quiet little home in England and 
resumed his scientific studies. Botany was his chief 
interest now and he got up a valuable herbarium and 
library. He, of course, retained his interest in public 
affairs and worked ceaselessly to further the cause of the 
Liberal Party in the Parliamentary division of Dulwich. 
He was elected President of the Liberal Association and, 
in spite of his advancing years, he canvassed hard to 
secure the constituency for a Liberal candidate. 


Rich in honours and achievement, Allan Octavian 
Hume passed away peacefully on July 31, 1912. His 
loss was deeply mourned in India as in England. In 
India, his name has become part of the national heritage. 
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MEETING CHALLENGE OF 
OVERCROWDED CITIES 


SHOULD THE STATE STEP 
IN BUILD HOUSES 


(By S. Swaran Singh, Minisier of Housing & Supply) 


Tt is important to state the problem of urban housing 
in India in order to provoke thought and to stimulate 
informed criticism on this vital subject. Only then 
will we be able to view the problem in its proper pers- 
pective and to devise ways and means to meet what 
is admittedly a very serious situation. 


Let us, to start off with, make an attempt to gauge 
the housing shortage in the cities and towns in our coun- 
try. A convenient and rational method of doing so 
would be firstly, to appraise the number of houses re- 
quired for the normal increase in population and for the 
influx in the towns from the villages ; secondly, to 
calculate the number of houses required for relieving 
the existing congestion in towns and citiees ; thirdly, 
to work out the number of houses due for replacement 
because of the normal wear and tear of the existing hou- 
ses and, fourthly, to assess the number of houses requir- 
ed to replace the dwellings which are unfit for human 


habitation. 


Increase in Urban Population 


The rate of growth of the urban population in the last 
three decades has been 18:4%, during 1921-31; 31-1% 
during 1931-41 and 41:3% during 1941-51. During 
the period of the First and the Second Five-Year Plans, 
with heavy emphasis on industrialisation, transport and 
commerce, one can reasonably expect that the rate of 
growth in the decade 1951-61 will be considerably 
higher and may well reach the neighbourhood of 50 
per cent. At this rate, the merease in population will 
be approximately 300 lakhs in our towns and cities. This 
_ increase in urban population would mean that the urban 

ulation which in 1951 was 619 lakhs or 17-3 per 


900 lakhs or 22 per cent of the total expected 
ilation of 41 crores in 1961. ‘This increase does not 
bnormal considering the ambitious sche- 
ation under the Second Five-Year 
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Plan which is bound to increase the rush of populat, 
towards the old and new towns and cities. i 
| li 

The average size of the family according to the „estim 
sus report was 471. If we ignore the tenden unde: 
breaking up of the joint family system and assume gawell 
the same average strength of the family will con{This 
to persist, the additional number of houses require jin th 

. . a 

only the increase in population in urban areas, yiy{house 


about 64 lakhs. appro 
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The Existing Congestion aren 
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According to the 1951 Census Report, there yrepor' 
103 lakhs of houses in urban areas containing jjlation 
lakhs of households. A house has been defined 414 lal 
domestic structure or a part of a domestic structureyhe fai 
a separate and independent entrance, while a houst about 
is defined as a group of people who live together and other 
their food from a common kitchen. The diffe Popu! 
between the figure of households and houses means{|” Ver 
in one house two or more families are living and shar unfit 
the services like kitchen, bath, W.C. etc. resultin; 1 
congestion and inconvenience all round. Each hous!|'*khs 
must have a domestic structure or a part of do lakhs 
structure with a separate entrance and separate kit? 
and services for a comfortable and 
Therefore, to relieve this basic existing congestion, 
would require 127°7--103-24°7 lakhs of houses. i 
does not cover the people who have absolutely no he 
and are squatters sleeping on the foot-path and ú 
public places. It is estimated that about 13} (ii) 


of houses roughly are required to house this type of) 
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ple who at present have no roofs above their heat) (i) 
Normal Wear and Tear | (iv) 

The average life of a residential building const 
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to sound specifications could be taken as 50 | 

that the general replacement should be planned% 
basis of 2 per cent of the total number of how This 
g are compan been | 


year. However, many of the town 
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recka] period 


may last longer. We might, therefore, Al laki 
one per cent of the total number of houses f0 A as 
ment during 1951-61. Since the total numbet © y 
according to the 1951 Census Report, was T 
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urban areas, the replacement for th 
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ı 1947 the Madras Provincial Housing Committee 
ated that about 30,000 out of the 90,000 houses 
e old limits of Madras City were just slum 
hich should be demolished and replaced. 
vill cont, his represents a figure of 33 per cent replacement. 
renan the same report it was stated that out i lakhs 
reas, vij houses in 69 Madras Municipalities, about 28,000 or 

lapprox 

las slum dwellings. 

are no better as far as the important cities and towns 

fire concerned. Shri Dhebar, Congress President, is 
5 there yreported to have stated that in Delhi, the slum popu- 
aining Ijlation was about 6 lakhs out of a total population of 
defined ;/14 lakhs. On the basis of these figures, one would not 
Eructureyhe far out in saying that the urban slum houses are 
a housd about 20 per cent for the big cities and 5 per cent for the 
her andqother towns. Since about 38 per cent of the urban 
1e diffe population lives in the cities and 62 per cent in the towns, 


imately 5 per cent houses could be classified 
The conditions in the other States 


s means((* very conservative estimate of the urban slum houses 
y and shatnfit for human occupation would be 

s an 38 20.4] 62 5_ on 
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resultin 4 
ah houg! khs or approximately 11 per cent of the total of 103 
of dom ê¥hs of houses in the urban areas. 
arate xa From what I have stated above, our requirements 
althy lior urban houses in the 10 years from 1951 to 1961 would 
mn gestion) ye 111 lakhs as under :— 
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ely no he) (i) Increase and influx of popu- 
th and q lation in urban areas = 64 lakhs houses 
ut 13 i (ü) Relieving existing congestion =26 lakhs 
typed i 
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| depreciation =10 
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of how) Tt is estimated that about 13 lakhs of houses will have 


ompa been built during the period of the First Five Year Plan, 
ance 50 that the housing shortage in the urban areas for the 
recki] period 1956-61 would be in the neighbourhood of 98 
5 for lakhs houses, 
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oar | The Construction of 98 lakhs of houses is no easy 
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matter. Apart from the limitations of building materi- 
als, developed land and technical personnel, there is the 
question as to who exactly should shoulder this colos- 
sal burden. Is it the individual himself who needs 
a house who should build it, or should we rely on orga- 
nised private initiative to deliver the goods or should 
we ask the public sector to step in and build the houses ? 
As is often the case in such situations, the solution lies 
in adopting all the courses that are open to us. Tt will, 
however, be interesting to try and find out the role that 
the private and public sectors may be called upon to 
play in the near future in order to allay the acute hou- 
sing distress in the country. 


The results of certain investigations carried out by 
the National Sample Survey show that 51% of the pre- 
sent urban households belong to the income range Re. 

l to Rs. 100 p.m.; 39% to the range of Rs. 101 to Rs. 
200 p.m. and 10% to the range of Rs. 301 and above. 
If the 98 lakhs of the houses required are to be built to 
the same pattern, as they evidently should, 56 lakhs 
will be needed to house those with an income of,less than 
Rs. 100 p.m. This figure can be further split up into 
two: 11 lakhs of living units for the slum-dwellers whose 
income is perhaps less than Rs. 50 p.m. and 45 lakhs 
for those whose income ranges between Rs. 50 and Rs. 
100 p.m. In addition, 38 lakhs of houses will be need- 
ed for those whose income is between Rs. 100 and Rs. 
300 p.m., while only 4 lakhs will be required who are in 
the income bracket of Rs. 300 and above. The rent 
paying capacity of these three income groups is a poin- 
ter to the agency which should provide them the houses. 
The approximate. cost of a house consisting of one room, 
a verandah, bath and kitchen, inclusive of the cost of 
land and its development and built to permanent or 
pucca specifications, works out on an average to Rs. 
3,200, taking into account the high prices of the bigger 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta. The economie rent 
on this investment of Rs. 3,200 comes to about Rs. 22 
to Rs. 23/8 per month, after taking into account main- 
tenance charges, municipal and government taxes, 
6% on the cost of land and annual payment toin- 
clude 6% interest and redemption of capital in 40 years, 
which may be taken as the estimated life of the house. 
It is clear that those in the income range of Rs. 220 
and above can alone afford to pay this rent of Rs. 22 
p-m. which would work out to 10% of their income. 
In other words, the private sector would hardly be in- 
terested in building houses for the large majority of 
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the people who need the houses but cannot afford to 
pay the economic rents. 


Rural Housing 


Though this article deals primarily with urban housing. 
it is necessary to round off the picture by mentioning 
the problem with which we are faced in our rural areas. 
At first sight, the problem looks gigantic. As a rule, 
the village houses are cramped, the flooring is generally 
damp, the walls are deeply indented, light and air are 
practically absent and the roof is flimsy. Eighty per 


cent of the rural households have a monthly income of 


Jess than Rs. 150 p.m. so that it seems difficult to ima- 
gine that they can even afford to find a capital of Rs. 
100 to Rs. 250 for improving their houses. Fortunate- 
ly, the problem of rural housing is distinct from that of 
urban. In the first place, shortage of land, congestion, 
the cost of providing piped water supply, drainage and 
communications and other services makes urban hou- 
sing a difficult proposition. These difficulties do not 
exist to such an extent in rural housing. Secondly, 
in rural housing it is possible to utilise the labour of the 
villager and his family, especially during the off-season 
when he is under or un-employed. Such self-help is 
difficult in the urban areas. Thirdly, since the size of 
the problem of rural housing is so big, it is difficult te 
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envisage construction by any public authority | 
necessity, therefore, the houses in the rural areas AKI 
be built by those who live in them. This in its al 
makes it possible to lower the specifications of th, N 
ses, because the responsibility of maintaining them JAS 
with the owner. In urban areas, on the other Nad T 
where taking house on rent is a rule rather than a 
ception, a public authority or big landlords have tog! 
truct the houses and, in order to keep down the Thy, 
tenance costs, they have to use superior specificatiigy In 
The factors mentioned above, and especially the) A Ni 
relating to aided self-help housing, go to reduce thea of a 
midable character of rural housing and makes it ,tther í 
nable to a solution, which though long drawn-out, (I? sha 
vertheless satisfactory. A few experiments are pis ap] 
under way in the Punjab, Pepsu, U.P. and Raja tend 
aimed at reconstructing the villages, with the cop? YoU" 
and active support of the inhabitants themselves, V imita 
technical guidance provided in the matter of Jay?® SUC 
and designs of the houses, the villager with his fa! fulfil 
contributes his own labour which is supplemented t! 
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pecificatipy Humayun Kabir, Secretary, Ministry of Education) 


RNING A JOYFUL PROCESS 


A National system of education is always the reflec- 


ially thel ; 
-SN One can, in fact, go 


luce thon ofa national system of ideals. l 
akes it arther and say that education is shaped by, and in 
vn-out, ¿Tn shapes, the life-purposes of individuals and groups. 
its are pis applies not only to human beings but also, to what 
d Raja tend to regard as the lower orders of creation. Thus 


the cone YOg of animals prepare themselves for future life 


elves, 1) imitating the actions of the adults. In the case of 
t of Jayit: such imitation is a conscious POLES of training 
h his p fulfilling the responsibilities of adult life. 
menc Changes in the environment require changes in the 
i A Ponse of the individual if the species is to survive. 
e “ae story of evolution is a record of the continuous 
me Mort to improve adaptation to the 
personal nan beings have, however, reached a stage where 
ey are no longer content merely to respond to the 
wironment: they now seek to adapt the environment 
[their own needs. Since conscious purposes govern 
continually expanding area of human activity, any 
lange in social objectives demands and is invariably 
bcompanied by a change in the system of education. 
| 
| Like other social reformers, Mahatma Gandhi knew 
jat without reform in education he could not attain 
S social objectives. The quality of a society depends 
n the quality of its members. Improvement of the 
dividual through education is thus a means to achieve 
+ ™mproveed type of society. The recognition that 
ic citizen of the future can be best moulded during 


he first and formative years of his life led Gandhi to 
ry i P ; Rane ; 
mulate his conception of Basic Education as the 


environment. 


leans t 2 ; 
a S to achieve a co-operative, commonwealth of 
ien. = i cor 

ù In his own words, “The principal idea is to 


ee the whole education of the body and the mind 
B the soul through the handicraft that is taught 
hila oe You have to draw out all that is in the 

ugh teaching all the processes of the handi- 
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craft and all your lessons in history, geography and 
arithmetic will be related to the craft.” 


The human individual is essentially a social being 
and must live in a community. Basie Education 
treats the child as a member of a co-operative group. 
The children are taught to feel as members of one 
community, and as such are responsible to and for 
one another. Duties to others are as important as 
one’s own rights. Basic Education, therefore, seeks to 
correct the modern tendency to loosen family and 
social ties in the name of individual liberty. Gandhi 
felt strongly that education must reintegrate the in- 
dividual and develop him as a member of a living society. 
As a unit ofa co-operative group, all activities of the 
child have a social content. Basic education is based 
on recognition of this fact and aims to make such re- 
cognition a part of the mental makeup of the growing 
children. Not only are all school activities organized in 
groups, but they are such as have an immediate social 
utility. The aim is to inculcate in the child a spirit of 
co-operation and a sense of responsibility from the 
very beginning. 


Educational psychologists agree that the child can 
learn more quickly through active participation in a 
process than by passive reception of instruction given by 
a teacher. A child loves to do things. By nature he is 
active, and his restlessness is only an expression of his 
abundant energy. Jt is an imposition on him to make 
him sit silently and without movement for long periods, 
as so often happens in a traditional school. In a 
very real sense, this is no new discovery. Even with- 
out the explicit formulation of a theory of activity, 
activity has, in fact, formed part of children’s edu- 
cation from time immemorial. Since at least the latter 
half of the last century, education has tended to be- 
come more and more activity centered in both 
Europe and America. Some fifty years ago, Tagore 
began his great experiment in education by stressing 
the importance of freedom and activity for the child. 
If emphasis on activity is regarded as the essence of 
Basic Education, it has to be admitted that its basic 
principle is not new even to India. 


Nevertheless, Basic Education introduced one new 
element in the concept of activity as related to 
schools. In Basic Education the activity chosen for 
the training of the child is a purposive, creative, and 
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The emphasis on social utility 

and purpose is not accidental or fortuitous. Produc- 

tion is the backbone of organized human life, for 
society lives by its capacity to produce the goods 
needed for its members. The level of production can 
be sustained by the co-operative effort of all. Basic 
Education, in its emphasis on socially useful activity, 
treats the child as a member of the community from 
the very beginning of his educational life. 


socially useful activity. 


While educational thinkers in India and outside in- 
creasingly stressed the value of activity and freedom, 
at the system prevalent in India tended to become 
more and more book-centered. Even in the case of 
children, it became more and more an exercise of the 
memory than a development of itellect, emotions, and 
character. Overmuch concern with books tended to 
divorce education from the realities of Indian life. It 
often drew the child away from his social and cultural 
milieu and encouraged in him a distaste, if not con- 
The result is that the child 
way tends to become de- 


tempt, for manual labour. 
trained in the traditional 
pendent upon a particular type of employment. If 
opportunity does not offer in that particular direction, 
he often becomes helpless and hopeless. As a result, 
an average educated man in India often lacks self-confi- 
dence and initiative and flounders hopelessly when 
confronted with a new and changing situation. 


Apart from its failure as preparation for life, the 

z traditional system is not satisfactory even from a 
š purely educational point of view. Instead of aiming 
at the balanced development of personality, it tends 
to place an undue emphasis on the intellect. The will 
and imagination are neglected, and, of the different 
aspects of the intellect, a greater emphasis is placed 
: on memory than on reasoning and judgment. The result 
Eie is that even the intellect does not attain its full 
= maturity. The child acquires information but does not 
grow up into an adult human being. 


y Gandhi reacted against the prevailing system of 
ucation, even though he was himself its product. I 
2 am of the view that his revolt started from its educa- 


ge 
2 i 


a3 tional inadequacy but gained in strength because of the 
bi nomic and social implications of the alternative he 
_hadhelped to evolve. It would, therefore, he well to 


| 

| 

| 

| 
education which has been prevalent in India fa i 
times. One fundamental defect was that this 
instead of basing secondary and higher educat 
a well-planned and comprehensive system al 
mentary education, made secondary and Priman 
cation subsidiary and subservient to higher edy, 
In a sense this was perhaps inevitable. Tt iş 
the last hundred years or so that the Stati! 
accepted the provision of a system of univer 
cation as one of its obligations. If this was, 
national governments, one could hardly expect a 
government to provide such facilities for itsa) 
The East India Company and later the British, 
were interested in education primarily as a m 
training a sufficient number of Indians in Ey 
make the task of administering the country eaj 
is true that men like Macaulay held that conta 
Western sciences and political thought would! 
the Indian people and, therefore, sought to int 
them into the educational system for their ¢ 
value. The main emphasis on education, hy 
remained utilitarian, and, in consequence, elen 
education were regarded mi 


and secondary 
stages preparing the pupils needed at the higher 
It was also inevitable that in such a context th 
of the rural areas, where the vast majority 
Indian people live, should be largely ignored. 1 
Education is seeking to remedy the situation! 
respects. It places far greater emphasis on rut 
and seeks to serve as a completed stage of el 
for the average citizen. 


Another defect from which the system whi 
British introduced suffered was that it was & 
an individualistic system. It emphasized thei 
competition rather than co-operation between! 
als and societies. The educational system ofi 
encouraged in the individual a desire to get o 
out regard to the general interest. Adherent 
philosophy believed that the general interest 1 
somehow served if each individual pursued! 
ends. 
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se of the education he receives, he remains a 
De and. in many cases, an unwilling subject who 
ae to, rather than receives, education. As opposed 
is this, in education centered round a craft, a child 
has immediate experience of the menis o; hie abon 
The product of the craft is to him a physical symbol 


of success and gives him a sense of achievement. 


By its emphasis on manual work, Basic Education 
fa helping to break down another barrier wich has long 
divided Indian society. In origin, the caste system 
may be traced to the need for the division of labour. Tt 
is also true that at one stage it was functional and 
had a large degree of flexibility. This was, however, 
soon lost, and the ossification of caste led to a sharp 
divisien between intellectual and manual labour. Jn 
course of time. manual labour acquired an element of 
The impact of the British did not help 
The class consciousness of 
of 


the Indians and created a situation wherein the gap 
between different social strata became even more rigid 


social stigma. 
to break this repugnance. 
the British was added to the caste consciousness 


than before. Simultaneously, economic and political 
conditions were creating a situation in which such 
inequality could not las Nevertheless, the prestige 
attached to the so-called “intellectual” classes persisted. 
Tt was inevitable that in such a context the system of 
education prevailing in India should become essentially 
bookish and By its close correlation of 
instruction with manual labour and physieal activities, 
Basie Education is helping to break down the repug- 
nance to manual work and inculcating in the minds of 
children a recognition of the dignity of labour. 


literary. 


The concentration on socially useful work has 
yielded good dividends in other respects as well. The 


children are engaged in crafts which lead to the pro- 
duction of material goods. The result of their labour is 
thus seen by them almost immediately. By giving them 
the Satisfaction of tangible achievement, it serves to 
Merease their self-confidence. Besides, the performance 
of tasks in co-operation with their fellows develops in 
me children a sense of social responsibility. Responsi- 
ney brings with it a feeling of discipline, not imposed 
ees puverolved in the pursuit of their work. That 
combiner Basic Schools often display greater seif- 
ordinary 3 He Sense of discipline than children in 
Thor duit 100ls is, therefore, not accidental. The fact 

en in the traditional schools are at all times 
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recipients and not contributors to society, while 
children in the Basic Schools are producers and con- 
scious of the fact, can alone help to explain the differ- 


ence in their deportment. 


Of the various criticisms levelled against the tradi- 
tional system, one of the most valid is that school 
subjects are chosen at random and often have no in- 
telligible relation to one another. Basie Education 
seeks to correct this defect by establishing an organic 
correlation between the different school subjects by 
drawing out their implications in relation to a selected 
craft. In a sense, the idea of correlation is also not 
new. Edueationists belonging to the most divergent 
schools have stressed the need of co-ordination in 
studies in order to develop the unity of mental life. 
The life of the individual is a constant adjustment 
between different functions and claims. Such adjust- 
ments cannot be made unless the different activities 
can be correlated with one another. It is essential 
that the child should be trained to correlate and co- 
ordinate his interests from his early days. Basie Edu- 
cation thus follows a sound educational principle in 
emphasizing the correlation between different school 
activities. 


The principle of correlation extends also to the 
community which the school aims to serve. Since the 
school seeks to reflect the life of the community, it 
chooses a craft in relation to the local environment. 
It may seem like labouring the obvious, but still it 
has to be stressed that if a craft without local roots is 
chosen, one of the main educational advantages of 
Basic Education is lost. Basie Education aims at 
developing the children’s faculties through systematic 
and graded performance of activities connected with 
some familiar craft. If the craft is one that is unfamiliar, 
itmay impose an undue strain on the children’s energy 
and interest. The craft chosen for the school must, 
therefore, be one which has a natural relation to the 
environment. If this is not so, the emphasis on a craft 
may, instead of helping to integrate the personality of 
the child, lead to the creation of a new hiatus. 


Tt is equally important, however, to avoid over- 
emphasis on any one craft. Basie Education seeks not 
only to train the future citizen but to do so under con- 
ditions which are as close to life as possible. It is, 
therefore, essential that the Basie School must reflect 
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the life of the community. No community can succeed 
—let alone flourish—on any single craft. If, there- 
fore, a Basic School is engrossed in only one craft, 
to that extent it fails to reflect the many- sidedness of 
life. Spinning and weaving have often been regarded 
as the only crafts suitable for Basic Schools. While 
the importance of spinning and weaving cannot be 
ignored, it has to be remembered that concentration 
on them to the exclusion of other crafts would violate a 
fundamental principle of Basic Education. 


Concentration on one craft is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Basic Education in another way. In formal 
and academic teaching, a prescribed syllabus is bind- 
ing on the pupil as well as the teacher. Schools are 
more concerned with completing the syllabus before the 
date of the examination than preparing future citizens 
of the state. Basic Education claims that learning 
through activity gives wider freedom to both the 
teacher and the taught. This cannot, however, be in- 
“sured in the absence of alternative crafts. Restriction 
to one craft means that teachers and children with 
different tastes and abilities have no freedom of choice. 
Alternative crafts are thus necessary for three reasons. 
Multiple crafts tend to reflect something of the many- 
sidedness of life. Different crafts meet the require- 
ments of children and teachers with different abilities. 
Still more important, the presence of alternative crafts 
gives the child a sense of freedom of choice. 


The foregoing discussion should make it clear that, 
on educational considerations alone, there is an unmis- 
takable case for the gradual conversion of all existing 
elementary schools into Basic Schools. The educational 
argument is given added strength by the economic 
situation in India. Gandhi was attracted to the system 
as much by its educational value as by his recognition 
that its introduction might well be the only means to 
make education accessible to all. Basic Education, by 
its emphasis on craft, aims to make education at 
least partly self-supporting. The products of the chil- 

dren’s labour have social utility and can, therefore, be 
absorbed in the economy. If nothing else, such pro- 
ducts can be utilized by the school itself, thus saving 
he se ol from incurring some expenses: which would 
Í therwis be necessary. If, in addition, part of the 
ood and clothing of the teachers and the pupils can be 

e the products of their labour, one big item 


in the educational budget of the nation can automati 
4 E 


lan ac 
cally be met. (ee 
| prom 


The economics of Basic Education have to be cad 
fully worked out, not only to test its claim that t 
makes a system of national education feasible, but eve 
more to insure that its educational value is not impa, 
ed. Overemphasis on production carries with it the yg) 


of la 
spirit 


conse! 


$ : ‘childr 
cation to the work, there will be a real risk that t neces 
teachers may concentrate on those aspects of Bench | 
Education in which success or failure can be easly the 


measured. To find out whether a school has produc. 

a prescribed quantum of goods is simple. It is nots. Soi 
easy to judge whether it has developed the character(Schoo 
the pupils and given them an appreciation of the valutaw m 


of life. (loes 
Basic 


It is, of course, clear that in the first two or thteschool: 
years the goods produced by the children can have litimore c 
economic value. As the children grow up and Ec: 
greater skill, the goods they turn out should improipionee: 
in quality. Insistence on standards is necessary as Bihar 
part of education. If the children are properly trainee moun 
and do their work with skill, care, and conscientioutraft, < 
ness, there is no reason why the products of the dlliperhap 
children should be unsatisfactory or shoddy. Productithe sc} 
of goods of good quality is, therefore, part of the traint by the 
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that children must receive in schools. prould 
Similar 


It cannot, however, be stressed too strongly per cer 
the school is a center for training citizens of the {ult this 
and not a factory for turning out goods for C /mphas 
consumption. The craft on which education is centel'spects 
should draw out the abilities of the child and make Ove 
realize the organic nature of society through its "thus € 
lation with other subjects. Some of the goods prow Noes no 
by the child should and will be salable, but there SY uch, fo 
beno attempt to make salability the sole crite 
his work. It ought to be remembered that Oar? 
child of fourteen or fifteen is at best an ayn eae 
Any attempt to make hima skilled artisan & he 
can be successful only if standards are kept l 
the point of view of the community, ib 18 
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uttomay_ lolescent should be a half-trained technician of 
"Nati adoles 5 n 
tian a than a finished craftsman of a low order. 
promise € 5 
pro 
> be car The expansion of Basic Education and the induction 
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but eval irit make it necessary to devise safeguards against the 

spirit mé : 


t impaiy, 


large numbers of teachers without the missionary 
Kents) 


cious or unconscious exploitation of children by 
conscious i 


it the yj) erzealous or pedestrian teachers. A teacher with 
e OVET4Ue i z we 7 s 7 A 
exploitin) sion and imagination can make the children do great 


carried a eeds, but there is arisk that the routine teacher may 
much Meek to emulate his example by forcing the children 
ls and thy eyond their capacity. Some kind of limit may, there- 
l men tiore, be set to measure the volume of work expected of 


se of det, pildren. Careful and extensive experiments are 
‘ that threcessary before this can be done, and, in any case, 
of Baskuch limits must be flexible and must vary according 
1 be easlio the nature of the institution and the craft. 
produc 

t is nots) Some who have considerable experience of Basic 


raracterdschools hold that it would be enough if the cost of the 
the valutaw material utilized for crafts is recovered, but this 
(oes not seem adequate. 
Basic Education 


The longest experience of 
available in Bihar. Some of the 
ro or theschools there have re- covered as much as 50 per cent or 
have litimore of the total expenses of the school ; but for various 
d acqireasons it is doubtful whether the experience of these 
d impripioneer institutions can be repeated elsewhere. Many 
ssary Bihar schools 
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have, however, earned double the 
rly traimeamount spent on purchase of raw material for the 
scientionraft, and this seems a reasonable demand. One may 
f the oliperhaps say that at least 10 per cent of the expenses of 
Produetitthe school ought to be recovered from the work done 
he grainieby the teacher and the pupils. If this is not done, it 
Would be a reflection on the efficiency of the teacher. 
Similarly, an upper limit might be fixed at about 40 
ongly ther cent. There would be 
the {uit this limit is exceeded, the teacher is placing greater. 
for emphasis on the productive than on the educational 
iS ws of the craft. 
maket A 
its O ing ; al 
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a strong presumption that 


phasis on the productive aspect of craft is 
anger which Basic Education must avoid. This 
hot, however, imply any criticism of the system as 
riteni ho eee no system in the world which cannot 

4 Olimenin) Lhe provision of multiple crafts has a 
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time, it would, in the long run, contribute to the 
economic betterment of the country. Basic Schools with 
multiple crafts would create the foundation for the 
expansion of industry and trade. The experience of 
Soviet Russia in the early days justifies such a hope. 
The progress of universal education received a great 
impetus when education was built round different 
crafts. Children as well as adolescents were offered the 
prospect of improving their skill and earning capacity. 
This was the first step toward polytechnization of the 
schools, and polytechnization supplied the foundation 
on which the industrialization and development of 
Soviet Russia have been built. The spread of Basic 
Education may well be the beginning of such poly- 
technization for India. 


Freedom and organization are the two principles 
that insure not only the progress but the very survival of 
society. That is why the Basic School has as one of its 
foremost aims the development of spontaneity and 
social sense in the child. Spontaneity leads to the 
flowering of all the faculties of the child. Social sense 
gives him a feeling of responsibility and makes him 
aware of himself as a productive agent in society. The 
system of class ministers and executives develops 
initiative and the sense of responsibility. Corporate 
activities emphasize the value of co-operation. Together, 
they make education real to the children, for they feel 
that they are members of a community. 


A Basie School should, therefore, be an example of 
democracy in action. Whether this ideal is achieved 
depends largely on the quality of the teacher. Like all 
democracies, the school community can function effec- 
tively only if there is intelligent and adequate leader- 
ship. I have already indicated that with their 
freedom from textbooks and a prescribed syllabus, Basic 
Schools make great demands upon the teacher. I have 
seen Basic Schools where there were attempts to corre- 
late the teaching of physics or chemistry to the craft of 
spinning, but the children had no idea of the area or size 
of the classroom, or even of their own weight and 
height. I have seen other Basie Schools where learning 
was one continuous and exciting adventure of dis- 
covery of the environment by the children. In any 
system, it is ultimately the teacher who matters, and in 
the Basic School he matters even more than in the 
other systems. 

(Contd. on page 54) 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE SINCE FREEDOM 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN 
TRAINING [NEED 
OF HOUR] OF SCIENTISTS 


(By Professor P. S. Gill) 


Tt is desirable to assess the country’s achievements 
in all phases of our national life since independence. 
Our national government, under the inspiring leader- 
hip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, while facing un- 
precedented problems of hunger and rehabilitation, 
embarked on various development plans with a view 
to put India once again on the map of the world as 
a free and self-respecting nation. The first five-year 
plan was launched and it has come to its successful 
close. The second five-year plan is about to begin. 


Within this short time, India has become an inevit- 
able factor in the world forum in the social and 
political fields. The same cannot be said about our 
position in the field of fundamental education and 
research, in which we lag considerably behind many 
of the advanced countries. In the field of scientific 
research we have to make much greater efforts than 
we have made hitherto. This does not mean that 
India’s progress in these fields is at a standstill. We 
Se have made big leaps forward from pre-independence 
days and we can be rightfully proud of them. The 


a establishment of national laboratories and other 
< research institutes throughout the country bears 


evidence to this fact. 
those rare men of vision who saw that the applications 
of science would be one of the most important factors in 
improving the living conditions of our people. It is 
with his moral backing and personal interest that one 
after another many national laboratories sprang up since 
independence. This is no mean achievement. At the 
occasion of the opening of the Central Building 


completion of the chain of eleven national laboratories 
8 f very great and historie step in the advancement of 
our cou try.” To the research workers he pointedly 
irked, “So we must see that we do justice to this 
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money which is publie money—the money of 
people of India.” The setting up of the Ministy 
Natural Resources and Scientific Research ant 
establishment of the Department of Atomic Ei 
are further steps in making India strong by ened 
ing scientific research. 


Long before the national government was for 
our Prime Minister, in active co-operation wil) 
dustrialists, economists and scientists was dn’ 
plans for nation’s development. I vividly recall 
questions which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pe 
me when he visited my small and insigni 
laboratory at Lahore on August 27, 1945, 4 
-possible for the Soviet Union to have an atomic w 
Can atomic energy be used for peaceful pupi 
My reply to the first question was that given ig 
four years the Soviet Union could certainly E 
atomic bomb, as they had the necessary E 
know-how. To the second I replied that F 
atomic energy could be developed for pene 
poses. I have related this to show how i 
Panditji’s mind to visualize the prospec 


ts of è 
the new source of energy for peaceful p 


urpose 


; edot 
My reply to the first question was pea pitt. 
fiable assumptions as far as the soviet i 


| 
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| 
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| 1, No nation, without trained personnel and 
pease know-how, can develop atomic energy 
the aa ae whatsoever. It is a co-operative under- 
for A re ae men of science (Chemists, Physicists, 
Fee s, Medical men, Ceolggisis and 
Physiologists) must join with industry. Training of 
sersonnel is by far the most important requirement 
lor a nation to become self-sufficient in this respect. 
În earlier stages adequate Abventon was not paid to 
fhis primary requirement of training competent persons 
who were to shoulder the responsibilities as our pro- 
mamme of atomic energy progressed. Training of 
: lcientists is essentially the function of universities. 
‘The Central Government did not ignore this aspect 
¢ or long and came forward with increasing financial 
 Nissistance to 
| 


the university laboratories to meet 
“this urgent need of the nation. 
EER | 
I! . ` y+ . oie 
= The setting up of the University Grants Commission 


yes a very important step in this direction. In the 
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Dr. H.G. Bhabha, Director of the Tata Institute of the Fundamental Research, Bombay, and 
Chairman of India's Atomic Energy Commission, discusses with collaborators a model of a 
“Swimming Pool Reactor” to be built in India. 
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hands of such a commission, composed of eminent edu- 
cationists and independent thinkers, the nation can 
rest assured that the universities will find their proper 
respectful place in our national life. The continuous 
flow of competent trained persons to man the country’s 
essential services was assured. 

There are no two opinions about the importance 
of teaching and research to go side by side in a college 
or a university. The history of the greatest discoveries 
tells us without any doubt that they had their origin 
in the institutions of learning where teaching and 
research formed an integral part of their activities. 
With isolated exceptions here and there, the major 
discoveries in sciences came from the workers in the 
university laboratories. The of the Nobel 
Prizes and other distinctions bestowed on scientists 
go to prove the above statement. 


award 


The industrial aud governmental laboratories have 
a very important role to play in our national develop- 
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ment. They cannot, however, play the dual role of 
teaching and research. They do not and cannot 
provide the proper atmosphere for the extension of 


knowledge in the same way as the universities where 
teaching is also carried out. Ina university, a tea- 


cher attracts scholars and students who often come 


to him after ignoring their immediate prospect of 
employment, and, therefore, they are naturally de- 
voted to gaining more experience by actually carrying 
out new experiments and by listening to their teachers 
collectively in seminars and privately. In govern- 
mental establishments, the proper atmosphere for extend- 
ing the bounds of knowledge cannot be created unless 
there exists a close co-operation between them and 
the institutions of learning in the country. 


Tf our university laboratories have not played the 
role expected of them, there is nothing to be dis- 
heartened about. A glipmpse into the university 
laboratories will show how much enthusiasm is there 
in the teachers, scholars and students, and how much 
of talent is still latent in the country. Our Govern- 
ment has realized how important is the scientific 
staff for the nation’s development. 


In spite of the traditional handicaps in equipment 
and competent staff in our university laboratories, we 
have been endeavouring to make quick strides to im- 
prove them and make as best a use of the available 
facilities as we can. Many of the Universities have 
set up research institutes and laboratories with increas- 
ingly generous grants from the Government. We now 
find that our young scientific workers are beginning 
to get the correct lead from the universities. 


The physical laboratories of the universities are 
doing very useful and fundamental work in electro- 
nics, microwaves, nuclear physics, cosmic rays, and 
Physics of high energy particles, and so on. One 
could elaborate on the research activities of universities 
throughout the country, where increasingly large 
number of scholars are working in their fields of 
interest. The Central Government has initiated a 
scheme of national research fellowships to further the 
cause of training competent men and women. As an 


Baisi illustration of the support of the national government to 


hysical research I would like to mention the case of 
ne of the physics departments of one of the central 
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educational centres. The Aligarh Universit | 
7 
received grants for training and research Which | 


helped us to begin work in the fields of Cosmi, ya 
instrumentation, nuclear physics and Optical i S 
microwave spectroscopy. l of 

What is the importance of the study of w m 
waves ? Microwaves fall within the centimetre m/ us 
This property of their short wavelength allows y] z 


to be focussed on a distant object, which scatty, 
- a] 
back and the scattered wave can be detected. w 


the light waves, the microwaves pass through fog | ene 


clouds. These waves are, therefore, of great pray trai 

importance. The technique of radar is the r ON 

microwaves. Aeroplanes can be made to land a m] 
s| 

by radar control. The study of meteorology hasi PP 
hats 

greatly advanced by the phenomena of micro gLve 


propagation. Microwave technique helps in thew 
standing of intermolecular interactions, and help 
the evaluation of important molecular and nu 
properties. | 


Tt has been possible for us to develop and makt 
best Geiger counters that can be obtained from: 
where at a fraction of the cost of imported: 
Neutron counters so useful for nuclear val 
been made in our laboratory and are being us! 
studying neutrons in cosmic radiation at our high’ 
tude laboratory. 

| 


A development of major significance for re 
is the setting up of the Gulmarg Research Obs 
tory jointly by the Universities of Aligarh and Je 
and Kashmir. A well equipped high altitude it 
tory will prove to be of immense value in the í i 
of young scientists in altitude physics who ™ | 
in India’s development. | 


ne 
al 
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Practically all the countries, where work on 
energy has progressed satisfactorily, hav? 
shortage of physicists and other trained 
Efforts are being made to encourage : 
students from secondary schools onward. 
to emphasize that we have not felt sue 
In fact persons holding Master’s degrees in P W 
beginning to find it dificult to get ome 
Judging from this the inevitable conclusion Ta 
be drawn is that Government’s programme 
is not as rapid as it ought to be. 


=> 
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tVersity The significance of training competent scientists in the growth of living things, which has not been 


h whic) within the country can be appreciated by keeping understood properly. To examine the behaviour of an 
Cosmic, constantly in mind the tremendous possibilities that element in the body or in a plant, a small quantity of it 
Optical | exist if nuclear energy can be harnessed in the benefit is made radioactive and introduced as a tracer. The 

of the nation. A few of these possibilities may be 
mentioned. Heating of houses and factories will be 

ly Of mi its simplest use. Electricity can be produced. Already š 
imetre p, eee nes have been constructed and airships and Radioactive iodine seems to give promising result 
alona E liners will run on atomic energy before long. inthe treatment of thyroid conditions. Cancer of thyroid 
sh sScatig has been treated with radioactive iodine. Numerous 
cted. T other uses have beeu made of radioisotopics in madicine 
ugh fog and industry. 
reat prae 


radiation emitted from it can be detected by means 
of Geiger counters to which I referred earlier. 


The beneficial uses of the by-products of atomic 
energy are being employed on a large scale. The 
oy g i 
tracer elements (elements whose atoms can be tagged 


; thew by making them artificially radioactive) are employed With such bright prospects of the new source of 
landa im pure research, in agriculture, and in their medical energy we would increase manyfold Our programme of 
ogy hasi applications. ‘The _use of radioactive phosphorus training technitians and scientists. The training should 
f micro: gives vital information about the role of phosphorus begin from the higher secondary schools. 
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Dr. Gill taking his equipment to a high altitude in Gulmarg (Kashmir) for research purposes on Cosmic Rays. 
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EXPANSION OF CIVIL AVIATION 


| NEW AIR ROUTES TO 
| DISTANT LANDS 


(By Jagjiwan Ram, Minister of Communication) 


India has made significant progress in the field of civil 
aviation after attainment of Independence as in the other 
spheres of its activity, namely political, economic, social 
etc. Indian aircrafts today operate scheduled and non- 
scheduled services on various routes by day and night 
within and beyond the frontiers of India inter-linking 
most of the important cities of India and connecting India 
with many distant lands. An idea of the progress made 
by Civil Aviation in India after the attainment of Inde- 
pendence can be obtained from the following passengers, 
freight and mails carried and miles flown by Indian 

operators on scheduled services :— 


Year Miles flown Passen- Freight lbs. Mails lbs. 
gers 

carried 
1947 9,361,673 254,960 5,647,562 1 405,073 
WSs 1948 12,648,765 341,186 11,947,736 1,582,645 
EE 1949 15,098,354 357,415 22,499,679 5,031,959 
1950 18,896,139 452,869 80,006,756 8,356,144 
1951 19,497,505 449,462 87,665,229 7,181,611 
1952 19,562,267 434,480 86,037,607 8,376,813 
1953 19,202,388 403,992 84,820,083 8,846,181 
1954 19,798,276 431.600 86,400,000 10,673,600 


It will be seen that since 1947, the passenger traffic has 
increased by nearly 709%, the cargo loads have gone up 
by 15 times, mail loads more than 7 times and miles 
flown more than 100%. 


Prior to August 1947, our external services were 


and Ceylon. Since then, we have maintained a steady 
Ogres in the establishment of air services to distant 
ds. Our airlines now fly to Aden, Bangkok, Beirut, 
ro, Dusseldorf, Geneva, Hongkong, Kabul, Kanda- 
. London, Nairobi, Paris, Rome, Singapore, Tokyo 


ent in the field of international air trans- 
the establishment by Air-India Inter- 
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confined only to the neighbouring countries of Burma, 


| 
| 
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i 


national of a new service from Bombay to Singapore A 
Madras on a direct route and another service connecti 
Bombay with Hongkong via Calcutta and Bangg! 
which has since been extended to Tokyo. The al 
India International are now operating six flights ie j 
week on the India-U.K. air route. Among the exten, modes 
air routes operated by the Indian Airlines Corporat 4 
mention may be made of the air route from Delhi en 
Kabul and Kandahar vie Amritsar. ie 
Rolling 
So far as the internal air routes are concerned, ndia, i 
aim is to rationalise the air services, to open new rouy 
in order to bring all the important cities of India ined Sq 
air map, and to operate feeder services connecting mQUIF 
places of the country with the trunk routes. The Inq. 
Airlines Corporation have acquired eight Heron ¢ 
craft for this purpose and some of these feeder routes;, 
| Ir 
TEEL 
The decision of the Government of India to natim On ol 
lise the air transport industry in 1953 was an importa! 
landmark in the development of civil aviation in Tni; 
As a result of this decision, two Air Corporations, nand H 
Air-India International and Indian Airlines, were fom 
one for operating the long distance international tans : | 
services and the other for the internal air oie — 
for services to neighbouring countries. This step" 
taken largely to ensure the development of air tur 
port in India on rational lines and to provide neces) 
capital for the purchase of modern aircraft needed! 
the industry for future development. 


already in operation. 


ls larg 


Safety and regularity of air transport depent 
organi 


on the efficiency of the crew and the ground 
tion. The Civil Aviation Department, Govorna 
India, has kept this problem in constant view and! 
Civil Aviation Training Centre at Allahabad ! 
provides training for pilots, engineers, aerodrom 
cers, control operators, radio operators, pilot inst 
tors and technicians. The Centre has expert ins 
tional staff and comprises four wings, namely 7 


(a) Flying School ; 
(b) Aerodrome School ; 
(c) Engineering School; and 


( 
(d) Communication School. 


The role of flying clubs in India in A 
here af 


i ci 
dia with hel ; 


sting! 
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training has also been noteworthy. 
sent I] subsidised flying clubs in In 
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onmedty PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
1 angka! 
cm ii Having entered the field of industrial enterprise rather 
Ve) destly in the year 1920, our Organisation to-day ranks amongst 
Le CXter $0 ry few sound industrial units in India which have a proud 
poan e Ye progressive development to their credit. 
n Delhi;/ 
| Being the promoters of a new Industry - the Steel Re- 
Rolling Industry—which was for the first tme established in 
i „ndia, at Kanpur, by the founder of our Organisatioñ, SARDAR 
awn NDER SINGH, we have been ceaselessly serving the Nation by 
ney Tu oducing “high quality MILD STEEL BARS—Rounds, Flats 
ndia intihd Squares and by manufacturing large quantities of essential 
ecting méQUIPMENT FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 7 
The Indi 
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r routes, 


Include production of various important items of SPECIAL 
TEEL which will be indispensably required in the implement- 
to natin iON of the plans of National Reconstruction: 
n import 
on in Ind. 
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i : othes youl 
| be proud to wear 


Smartly dressed men, all over India, make 
Raymond’s Jaykay Suitings their choice. Made 
from Merino, the world’s finest wool, 
Raymond’s Jaykay Suitings are available in all 
fashionable shades and patterns. 

For every type of climate there’s a Raymond’s 
Jaykay Suiting—a heavy quality for the 

North, a lighter variety for cool, comfortable 
wearing in the South. 


TWEEDS 
çoe W RSTEDS, O ALL-WOOE 
GABARDINES ayy SUITING? CALS 
FLANNELS Py MixTURE TP 


RWMIG/> 
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THE RAYMOND WOOLLEN MILLS LTD., BOMBAY 
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English Daily Published Simultaneously at Calcutta & Allahabad 


88th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


JUGANTAR 


BENGALI DAILY FROM CALCUTTA 


19th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


AMRITA PATRIKA ~ 


HINDI DAILY FROM ALLAHABAD 


6th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
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' Miles and Miles of Loveliness 


Whether you are a tireless globetrotter exploring new lands ` 
4 or an overworked Government official or business 
executive seeking a restful sojourn, 


Whether you are a lone traveller or one of 
a party of tourists, 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


India’s Spice Garden in the extreme South, bids you 
welcome and offers you many a pleasant 
and satisfying spot for a holiday visit 


JECTION HO, “> 


Eo , TRIVANDRUM —Ananthasayanam Temple. 
= KOVALAM ~ KOVALAM — Picturesque Bathing Bay. 
| THEKADI — Periyar Lake and Wild Life Sanctuary. 


CAPE COMORIN—The Land’s End of India. 
TRANSPORT FACILITIES BY AIR, ROAD OR CANAL. 


COMFORTABLE GOVERNMENT HOTELS & TRAVELLERS? 
BUNGALOWS AT ALL TOURIST CENTRES. 


RVIND SEN 


Write to: 
The Director, State Guests Department, 
Travancore-Cochin, TRIVANDRUM. 


THEKADI 


ni" TEXTILE EQUIPMENT by TEXMACO 


A Wide Range of Latest Textile Weaving, Dye House Preparatory, 
Finishing & Testing Machinery, 
AUTOMATIC, UNDER-PICK AND OVEY-PICK LOOMS SUITABLE FOR COTTON, SILK, RAYON, TAPESTRY, 
WOOL, CANVAS, AND BLANKET, IN BOTH LOOSE AND FAST REED. 
Pick & Pick Looms 
X LOOMS, DOBBIES, JACQUARDS AUXILIARY MOTIONS ETC. 
Our other Products : 
Tensionless Semi Automatic Dyeing Jiggers. 


Over-Pick Looms to Automatic. 

Conversion of Looms to bigger Read Space. 
Manufacture of spare parts of all types of looms. 
Machine cut gears a speciality. > 
Sales Offices at :- 

BOMBAY 254-A Annie Besant Road, Worli. 
AHMEDABAD Chhotelal Building, Kadia Kui Relief Road. 


BANGALORE 64, Second Cross, Gandhi Nagar. 
DELHI Rohatgi Mansion, Kashmere Gate, Hamilton Road. 


Bobbins and Shuttles. 
Picking sticks. 


X Twill and Drill Motions. * 
% Lacey Top Motion. x Tensionless Vertical Sizing creels. 
X Positive Let-off Motion. x Colour Mixing & Starch Cooking Machine. 
Drop Boxes 2X1 & 4X1. x Padding Mangle. 
* Roller Top Motion. Xx Wash Testing Machine. 
* Selvedge Motion. % Steam Ager 
X Warp Stop Motion. % Stamping Machine. 
Chute Loader for conversion of Plain. % Filter Press. 
x Texcooler. 
* 
* 


4 & OF 
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Be VO“EXPORTLES” d 


‘ USSR, MOSCOW a 
i ul. Kuibysheva,6 C 


Telephones : K-4-08. 4 


K-4- 08.4) 
EXPORTS E 
Woodpulp : Bleached sulphite | 5 
Unbleached sulphate pee 
Kraft | is 
Newsprint paper a 

Plywood and Tea Chest Plywood as well as other timba 

and paper goods. | 

RUMANIAN TRACTORS 

Supplied by Ro 


“INDUSTRIAL EXPORT” 


BUCURESTI 
RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


UTOS 2 

four-stroke Diesel on wheels 

Rated Pulling Power 37 HP 

Wheel gauge ` adjustable from 
47.2 inches to 
70.9 inches 

Ground clearance 17.3 inches 


__ For further information : 


TRADE REPRESENTATION OF THE’R.P.R. IN INDIA, 
Lotus Court Tata Road, | 
_ Churchgate Reclamation, BOMBAY-1, 


— eat 


| 
| 
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FROM THE FORESTS OF KASHMIR 
s COME THE BEST ROSIN & TURPENTINE 


t-08 
4-08-45) 

The Government Rosin and Turpentine Factory, Miransahib, J ammu, is in a 
position to supply the best Quality Rosin to the manufacturers of soap, varnish, 
sealing wax and paper. Most advanced methods are employed in tapping and in 
the production of rosin. Trees in the vast Chir forests are carefully selected and 
raw material is s ted to examination by the Forest Officers in charge of the 
respective rosin areas and a factory check before it is accepted. The finished product 
is packed in special wooden casks. 

| A high quality of Turpentine oil to the B.P. Standards and I.S. 83 specification 
| is prepared during the course of the manufacture of Rosin. 


timbe 
| TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 
n THE GOVERNMENT ROSIN AND TURPENTINE FACTORY 


| MIRANSAHIB JAMMU 


| Enquiries shall also be promptly attended by the Factory's Sole Selling Agents 
| for their respective regions as under :— 


| 1.. Messrs. Lala Gopikrishna Gokuldass 
119 Mint Street, Madras. South India (Madras etc.) Region. 


2. a) Messrs. Jammu Export Import Co. 


Old Hospital Road, Jammu. West India 
b) Messrs. Jammu Export Import Co. 
i 1-5 Banaji Street. (Bombay etc.) 
i Opp. Cowasji Patel Street, Fort Region 
| Bombay-1. 
Í 
! 3. Messrs. Fairfields ; East India 
96 Chowringhee Square (Calcutta etc.) 
Calcutta-13. Region. 
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__ Details can be had from the H.O. or branches of the j 
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UTTAR PRADESH GOVERNMENT RO sowan 


( PEOPLE’S OWN UTILITY SERVICE ) 


Please Use Roadways Buses 
For marriage parties, sight-seeing, picnic parties etc. 


| 

| 

Rates very reasonable. Í oa 

IMPORTANT ROADWAYS BUSES j= 

SAHARANPUR — MUSSOORIE | MORADABAD — NAINITAL l the 

DELHI — MUSSOORIE 4 SHAHJEHANPUR — GOLAGOKARANNay, Inst 
DELHI — HARDWAR DEORIA — KUSNINAGAR i 
DELHI — MATHURA ALLAHABAD — VINDHYACHAL i 
DELHI — AGRA ALLAHABAD — RAJAPUR | 


ROADWAYS BUSES WILL TAKE YOU TO | 
x Hill Stations 
Lansdowne, Bhowali, Mussoorie, Bhimtal, Nainital, Ramgarh | 

x Historical Places 
Delhi, Agra, Gwalior. 

x Religious Places 


Hardwar, Gola Gokarannath, Vrindaban, Mathura, Hyodhy| 
Vindhyachal, Allahabad, Banaras, Sarnath and Kushinagar, | 
l 


Rail-cum-Roadways bus tickets are issued from Nainital and Mussoorie to stations on the various} 
ways and vice versa. GON 


Roadways taxis and special buses are available for hire at Kathgodam, Dehra Dun, Meerut, Mus 
Nainital, Agra, Bareilly, Lucknow, Kanpur, Gorakhpur, Deoria and Banaras. 


Please write to the General Managers of Roadways whose offices are located st : | 
AGRA, ALLAHABAD, BAREILY, DEHRADUN, GORAKHPUR, KANPUR AND LUCKNOW. | 


UTTAR PRADESH COOPERATIVE BANK LTD. 
H. O. LUCKNOW 


Iontas 


To achieve food producion target | 


Apex Bank of the Co-operative Movement in U.P. Super- 
vised and partly owned by U. P. Government. 


in 
has the pleasure in introducing 


| SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
meonta oi ts.10/, 100 awa ro. | SINDRI CHEMICAL FERTILIZER 


Issue price 90% of face value. 
Interest yield 3.70%. Simple and 3. SIG Compound 


Available at Co-operative Depots throughout the 
Repayment before maturity allowed, 


The investment is ideally suited to persons who wish to 
earna decent interest and are at the same time assured 
of repayment of principal at Short Notice. 
Distributors :— 


U.P. CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION 9 


Be Ae ; n“ 
(Apex Institution of Marketing Co-operatives 


ink at Kanpur, Sitapur, Barabanki, Almora, Rampur, 
sizabad, Bareilly, Banaras, Agra and Pilibhit 


M.S. MISRA 
Registrar (Additional) 
Co- -operative Societies, U RA 

Hon, General Manager. 


3, Capper Road, LUCKNOW 


s mmo | 
Let us co-operate to bring about the Co-operative Co E i 
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Aw SERVICE TO THE NATION 


Over 81 Years ago, even as our first Policy was being issued, we adopted as our 

| motto “HEAVENS LIGHI OUR GUIDE” and thereby pledged ourselv2s te serve the 

nation with uncompromising honesty, utmost integrity and unimpeachable security. For 

\ over 81 years we have striven to uphold this motto and live upto our pledge. And_ today 

' the name “ORIENTAL” stands foursquare in the forefront of Indian Insurance, affording 
ANNAT Jnsurance protection in every field of activity, so vital for the progress of the Nation. 


u CURRENT BONUSES 
| Rs. 22% Rs. 18 


! La fis 2 
_ per Rs. 1000 per annum on With Profit per Rs. 1000 per annum on With Profit 
-amgarh, | Whole Life Assurance Policies : Fndowment Assurance Policies 


an increase of 50°% over Bonuses 
declared for the previous Triennium 


Tyodhyg, : 
ae ORIENTAL 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
, Mussa ORIENTAL 
| FIRE & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED. 
w | Head Office : Oriental Buildings, BOMBAY-1. 


arget | 7E g 
A KVIDAYAL 
sd GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 


STAINLESS STEEL UTENSILS 


ys 
ap 
hes) Ke 
a! > 


IZER DEVIDAYAL CABLE FACTORY 
ut the $ ALUMINIUM, BRASS & COPPER SHEETS, 
| STRIPS AND CIRCLES | 
l TRAILERS & MECHANICAL HANDLING | 
LANDS & ESTATES 
NLI AGRICULTURE ; 
snt IMPORTS, EXPORTS & GENERAL MERCHANTS 
* 
DEVIDAYAL GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 
ost 45, 2nd Bhoiwada, BOMBAY-2 
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The 
MAHARASHTRA SUGAR MILLS Ltd. 


Factory and Estate Office : 
P. O. Tilaknagar 
District AHMEDNAGAR, (Bombay State) 
Rly. Stn. : Belapur (C. Rly.) 
\ t Telepl:one No. 10, Telegrams : 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF THEBEST 
QUALITY REFINED AND WHITE 
CRYSTAL SUGAR 


ALSO PRODUCE RECTIFIED AND 
DENATURED SPIRIT 


Head Office : 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE BUILDING, 
Opp. Churchgate Station, 
Fort, BOMBAY 
P.O. Box. No. 249 


Telephone  37181-2-3. 


Tirathram Kashmirilal 


89, Nagdevi Cross Lane, 
BOMBAY-3. 


Direct Importers & Stockists : 


WATER WELL CASING PIPES 
For | 


WATER WELLS 


& 


OIL DRILLING 
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[ RAMTIRTH 


“SUGARMILLS”, Belapur Road. 


Telegrams : “SUGARMILLS”, Bombay. 


BRAHMI OIL 


SPECIAL No. 1. 
(Registered Ayurvedic Medicine) | 
W 


ENDS. BALDNESS, 
INCREASES ME- 
MORY, INSURES 


EYESIGHT, i 

i TO EVERYM) 

IMPARTS SOUND | 
IN ALL SẸ 

SLEEP "| 

SONS | 


Rs. 3/8 Big Bottle— Rs. 2/- Small Bottle (Sold Everywhere) 


SRI RAMTIRTH YOGAS SHARAN 

DADAR, BOMBAY - 14 ] 
Phone: 62899 Telegrams: ‘PRANAYAM’ DADAR, BOMBI 
YOGIC Classes are regularly conducted frorn 7-30 a.m. to 9-30 ar, 
and evening 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above address. (Sundays closei 
TO BE HEALTHY AND TO KEEP FIT ask for our attracts 


CHART [Map] showing YOGIC Asanas, which will be sente 
receipt of Rs. 1/12. These Asanas can be easily performed at hon: 


————— EEE Eine i 
Please mertion this Journal when writing to advertisers. Ge 


Pioneer in Cardboard & Strawboard Industries, 


WESTERN INDIA PAPER & BOARD MILS m 


[ Estd. 1938 ] 
Vikhroli (Central Railway) 
BOMBAY. 


Manufacturers of : 
: Best quality-Strawboards, Greyboards, 
` Beam-Paper Millboards, 
Cardboards, 
etc. etc. 


i 


Address enquiries to : Post Box No. ™ 
BOMBAY No. 1 


0. 
Phones : Mills : 87026 Tele; WEST? 


Sales : 31341 
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` SEWING AT HOME 


ne foo 
In j life time H’ 
| Sewing at home is so economical 
| that a good sewing machine is a 
| necessity for every home. 
OVES Gy! 
HAR, | Beautiful looking USHA machines are built 
d l strong and sturdy to give a long trouble-free 
5 FALUN service. All USHA models have latest devices 
R, USER to make embroidery and sewing a pleasure. 
| 
VERYRO}) J 
ALL Sey. a yi i ANR Z a L 
SONS | 7 oe <i SS7 
‘Ty where) | } : , : ld Le yy, 
| F8 P EGY T 
RAN C, hi d USHA Cen es : 
| j vA Ni 
» BOMBA! THE JAY ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED,CALCUTTA ‘ 
to 9-30 ar, r —_ 
lays closti | SSS areas Se == ea een (AY SES 
he ca Amritsar :—Messrs. BAHADUR CHAND & CO., Hall Bazar, Amritsar. 


ed at hom Central Sales Office :—13/14, Ajmere Gate Extension Scheme, NEW DELHI. 
re en ee 


ers. | Government of CCNI TDA T 
=| WORK CENTRE 
sm RAJPURA 


| ALL KINDS OF OFFICE AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE MADE IN SEASONED FIRST 
| CLASS TEAK WOOD, SHISHAM OR DEODAR WOOD. LABORATORY FITTINGS AND EQUIP- 
| MENT, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FURNITURE. TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE is another specia- 
| lity. Electric heaters, Stoves and Room Coolers; Agricultural Implements; and Machine Tools ; (Lathes 
| and Pipe-making and Steel-bending machines). Leather Suit Cases and shoes of all kinds ; Tailoring ; Products | 
| of Hosiery and Weaving ; Stationery items such as office files, file boards and Penknives etc. 
| 
| 


Printing of all kind is also undertaken. 


| The Chief ones out of our innumerable patrons : Stores Purchase Department of the P.E.P.S.U. Gov- 

| ‘tment, Punjab Government P.W.D., Union Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply (Central P.W.D.) 

| esides, we are proud of having furnished recently one of the Bedrooms in the RASHTRAPATI BHAWAN at 

| New Delhi ; with items of Most modern furniture, and have supplied furniture also for the flats for Members 

| of Parliament at New Delhi as also the Officers’ Hostel at Chandigarh. The Government Medical College at 
atiala and all of the Educational Institutions in P.E.P.S.U. are patronising us for furniture and fittings. 


th We are doing the entire printing work of the Punjab Post Offices and are tailoring their uniforms for 
Ho last few years. We are suppliers of hospital steel furniture to Irwin Hospital & Silver Jubilee Tuberculosis 
Ospital Delhi, 
2 | us 4 MAY WE, IN THE END, REQUEST YOU, OUR ESTEEMED READER, TO KINDLY GIVE 
| STAND CHANCE TO SERVE YOU AND THEREBY HELP THE DISPLACED BRETHREN TO 
ON THEIR LEGS, 
N. N. SARIN 


Manager, 
Work Centre. 


rds, | 
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1¢ Premier Banking Institution of Patiala and East Punjab States Union, Owned and 
Guaranteed by the P. E. P. S. U. Government. 


Eo THE BANK OF PATIALA | 


(Established 1917) 


i l Paid-Up Capital Rs. 15 Lacs 

rane Reserves ni Rs. 71 Lacs 

he Deposits ae Rs. 8.26 crores 

a < Working Capital as on 31-12-1955 exceeds a Rs. 10 crores 

ms 3 

Bi Head Office, the Mall, Patiala 

a 

Ji Branches throughout P. E. P.S. U. and at Simla, Delhi and Yamunanagar. | 


Fully Equipped for Modern Banking / 


of every description transacted, special facilities given to trade, commerce and indus, 


Banking business S | faciliti 
q s, orphans and charitable institutions. 


Concessional rate of interest to widow. 


SANTOKH SINGH, it 
Managing Directo 


—_PEPSU ROADWAYS 


PATIALA DIRECTLY LINKED WITH 


Faridkot 
Amritsar 
Chandigarh 
Phagwara 
Ludhiana 
Luxurious Buses 
Malerkotla 
Dunlopilo Seats 
Ambala 
Adjustable Windows $ 
Bhatinda 
Courteous Service 
Kalka 
Unerring Punctuality 
Bassi 
Barnala 
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KINGSWAY Y 4-DOOR SEDAN 


- WIDER 


d indus 


The newest thing about the new Dodge is and bottom to give a wider view all round. 
GH, its FORWARD LOOK, at least 10 inches Every Dodge car is fitted with tubeless 
Directo longer, at least 2 inches lower. Extended- tyres-which come as standard equipment, 


> 


vision windshield wraps around at top without any extra charge. 


M =, 


PROGRESSIVELY MANUFACTURED oS 


THE 


: 3 a 
‘I PREMIER AUTOMOBILES eo | 
ranas“ LIMITED a 


wor 
4 Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay 
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Wilt the Five Year Plan 
produce as big Cobs 9 


a erence nema 


The Five Year Plan may not 
produce as big cobs, but it will 


a 


certainly produce as much in 
quantity, and our Bharat will | 
be self-supporting in food - | 
production, | 
| 


As a result of this Five Year | 
Plan the state of rural India at =- 
present will be completely = 
transformed in to a land of plenty 
and prosperity. We do take 
“pride in humbly stating that we’ 
-Cooper Engineering Ltd. have 
some share if not whole-in 
building our national agrico- 
economy and making our 
Five Year Plan a success. 


i 


ee 


THE COOPER 
ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(A WALCHAND GROUP INDUSTRY) 
Manufacturers of Diesel Engines, Pumping Sets: 


Machine Tools & Agricultural Implements: 
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Specialise in many types of equipment for the :~ 


such 


). LIMITED. f: 


\G@lidin 
(pad an 
ed sho! 
jsubsid 


8 | 
4 JUTE INDUSTRY © SALT INDUSTRY © TEA INDUSTRYe Aw 
; is vita 
countr 
the Ci 
namel; 


ig > ; SUGAR INDUSTRY ® COAL INDUSTRY ® ALL 
MINING & QUARRYING INDUSTRIES 
® PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


ETC. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES inclu- 
ding Crane and fireless types. 


Rapier 5 Super Mobile Crane . |» Diesel models also available. 

—Loads to 15,000 Lbs. A 

fully slewing Crane that is ple iby Miche Barclay 
really mobile. Sons & Co. Ltd. 


TIPPING WAGONS Ii 

types and sizes. mie y SIMPLEX DIESEL ogony 

Allens of Tipton and Parry & TIVES from 20 to E “ii 
Co., Ltd. and 1`6” to 5'6” rail £ i 

; ges. Made by Motor Rail/Ltd: 


in the conveyance problems of all types of 


industries in India and will be pleased to advise and install the 


suitable system for any industry. Illustrated catalogue available upon request. 


IP, ©, Box No. 12, Madras. 
P.O. Box No. 172, New Delhi. 
P, ©. Box No. 208, Calcutta: 
P. O. Box No. 506, Bombay. 
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< at Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Barrackpore, 
F Lucknow, Jullundur, Nagpur, Jaipur 
Another flying club has recently been 
tqrted ab Indore and there are proposals for starting 
are in the States of Hyderabad and Andhra 
| such n there are two Gliding Clubs, namely the 
kernent Gliding Centre at Poona and the Delhi 
Gliding Club. Two new Gliding Centres—one at Allaha- 
fbad and the other at Bangalore—are expected to be start- 
led shortly. The Government of India are giving generous 
[subsidies and grants to these clubs. 


| quarter ; 
i neshwar, 


and 


A well-organised system of aerodromes and air routes 
lig vital to the social and economic development of the 
‘country. 81 aerodromes are controlled and operated by 
| the Civil Aviation Department (India)—three of which 
namely Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) 


Tare 


Air travel is glowing in popularity. 
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and Delhi (Palam), are international airports. An 
airport requires various types of equipment for ensuring 
the safety of aircraft operations. Varied types of spe- 
cial equipmeut, such as night flying equipment, air 
traffic control equipment, fire and crash equipment and 
equipment for salvage, first aid and search and rescue 
have been provided at these aerodromes. A net work 
of radio beacons, radio ranges and radio direction find- 
ing stations are available to the pilot for reliable and safe 


navigation from one aerodrome to another. Among 
new facilities, mention may be made of automatic 
visual VHF direction finders, manual direction finders, 
high power radio beacons and long range high frequency 
enroute radio telephone channel. At important aero- 
dromes, Instrument Landing System is also available 
to aid aircraft to safe approach and landing during bad 
weather. 


iE ee a 


sa 


The internal air services in India are largely operated 
by Dakota aircraft which has proved its worth and 
utility with an excellent safety record. It is, however, 
inevitable that it should be gradually replaced by lar- 
ger and faster aircraft on trunk routes and on the ser- 
vices to the neighbouring countries. To meet the grow- 
ing requirements of air transport in the country, orders 
for new types of transport aircraft have been placed. 
The existing fleet of aircraft of the Tndian Airlines Cor- 
poration has been strengthened by the addition of eight 
new ‘Heron’ aircraft. Three new Skymaster aircrafts 
have also been acquired. Orders have been placed for 
the purchase of five Viscount aircraft. The twinengin- 
ed Dakotas in the night air services have been replaced 
by four-engined Skymasters. The seating capacity of 
a Skymaster is 61 as against 21 in the Dakota. ` Previ- 
ously, in view of the large amount of mails being carried 
by the night services, the passenger capacity had to be 
strictly limited. With the introduction of Skymaster 
aircraft on the night services, the Corporation is now able 
to offer from 25 to 30 passenger seats in the night services 
and the carriage load of mails and freight is also much 
higher. The Air-India International has already re- 
ceived five Super Constellation aircrafts which have been 
put into the regular operation on the India-United King- 
dom route. Three new Super Constellation aircrafts 
are expected to be added to the fleet by the end of 
1956-57. 


India has been a Member of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization since its inception and has a resi- 
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dent member on the Council of the Organizatiy | 
has represented at the important meetings anq oe q 
ces held under the auspices of this Organization, ial 
the recent conferences which India attended, w YE SEC 
may be made of the Second Air Navigation Com 
held at Montreal in August 1955, the Conference a H 
finalisation of the draft Protocol to amend the Wa 

Convention held at the Hague in September, A R 
the Fourth Session of the ICAO Facilitation Die 

held at Manila in October 1955 to discuss and fing k EX 
tion to problems relating to health, immigration „ 

customs clearance in order to facilitate air transpot ( 


By L 


A mention may. also be made of the work As, 
i, outlin 


Research and Development Directorate of the » enue 
Aviation Department. The important projects wi E : 
taken by this Directorater elate to successful Ton ne 0. 
ture and development of gliders in India by ulllghject t 
indigenous materials, Type Certification of a fully iderat 
batic, all-metal, aircraft designed and constructe! next fi 
India, initiation of research into gust conditions p 
vailing over Indian routes, development of specifica Ss the ı 
for a number of aircraft and glider indigenous mata? than | 
magnitt 
jon. T 
Having regard to the resources availabe, the eo 
Aviation Department has a good record of developui! : 
to its credit and it enters into the Second Piel!) & siz 
Plan in the hope that its progress and pace of do| impr 
ment will be maintained. 
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HEAVY STRAIN ON 
RAILWAYS : RAPID 
Hee | EXPA NSIO N N EEDED 


Station a (By Lal Bahadur Shastri, Minister for Railway) 
ransp ` 


\ 


With the First Five-Year Plan soon nearing comple- 
vork of, outlines of the Second Five-Year Plan to come into 
of the bt on Ist April, 1956. are being finalised. The broad 
jects Winres of the Plan have already been announced by the 
of course. 
by utiliibject to changes being made in the light of further 
v fully g 


ul Mantjning Commission in the Plan Frame which. 


sideration of the overall needs of the country during 


astructel next five years. 
ditions» 
pecificar tS the next Plan is on a much more ambitious 


us mat? than its predecessor, it is Important to observe 


magnitude of the increase in the anticipated pro- 


jon. This may be judged from the developments 
saged on the basis of the principal objectives of the 
e, thel! These are — 


evelopm| 
l Fivel#) & sizeable increase in National Income so as to 
of der’) ‘prove the standard of living in the country ; 


) rapid industrialization With particular emphasis 


j 
| on the development of basic industries ; 
| 

i 

| 


) fuller employment ; and 
1) social justice. 

| 

ita 

he Increase in 
€ction with the 


a 


èr than the 


i 


the national income estimated in 
Second Plan is placed at something 
; 15 per cent realized during the five 
3 1948-49 to 1953-54, namely, 25 to 27 per cent during. 
7 to 1960.61 or A 
Her increase 
Ided for unde 

stand 


approximately 5 per cent per annum 
agricultural production are to be 
r food in order to attain better nutri- 
ards and under other commodities to meet 
NS needs of the manufacturing industries. 
and Sugar industries. On the industrial 
Visualized an accelerated pace of develop- 
avy capital goods industries, 
and steel, heavy electrical goods, 
ete. The great hydro-electric and 
increase the availability of cheap 


in 


n under iron 


nt, chemicals, 
Projects will 
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power in many areas. These developments and the 
additional spending power released by the augmented 
employment in these enterprises will make for a steady 
increase in the demand for consumer goods and conse- 
quently for the promotion and expansion of industries 
supplying them. All these changes will impart a sti- 
mulating influence on the small-scale industries and com- 
munity development programmes. It has been stated 
that the Second Plan is to meet the challenge of produ- 
cing 10 to 12 million additional jobs and thus improve 
the employment opportunities in the country. 


It is not necessary for me to go into the magnitude 
and the character of the development schemes in the 
field of agricultural and mineral production. What 
has been briefly referred to above suffices to indicate 
the enormous increases these changes are bound to bring 
about in transportation which railways may be required 
to produce and the volume of frieght they may have to 
handle during the Second Five-Year Plan. A general 
idea as to the extent of increased production assumed for 
purposes of drawing up the Plan may be seen from the 
following figures indicating the percentage increases 
anticipated by 1960-61 over the figures against certain 
industries towards the end of the First Five-Year Plan. 


G-51 
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select commodities at the of the Second 
a Plan as compared with the last year 
the First Plan 


j ; Anticipated increases in the produciion of 
y 


Commodities Percentage increase 
Ky Steel a 
i f Pig Iron pi 
ik Iron ore 22 
| zy 
ii y Manganese ore 15 
I Cement 108 
Aluminium 700 
Cotton textiles 10 
N K 
Sugar ao 
Paper 43 


Heavy chemicals 


Sulphuric acid 200 
Soda ash 167 
Caustic soda 203 
Fertilizers 

Nitrogenous 300 
Superphosphates 100 


Agricultural products 


Cereals 13 
Pulses & grams 30 
Total foodgrains 15 
Oilseeds 25 
Cotton 38 
Sugarcane 50 
Tobacco 20 
Tea 11 


Some of the increases are indeed striking. But it is 
necessary to appreciate the fact that these increases do by 
no means measure the extent of the new burdens which 

= railways may be asked to assume. These percentage in- 
creases under individual commodities indicate only the 
increases in the total volume of production. The expansion 


larger increase in the volume of transportation because of 
the fact that raw materials have tobe moved from the 
nes, the farm or forests to the factory. When the raw 

jals have reached the semi-processed or the fully 
sed state, these have to be again transported res- 
ely to other manufacturing centres or the princi- 
From the trade centres movements 
dreds and thousands of the indi- 


Ee 
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vidual places of actual consumption. It iş; 
of these considerations that it is neecessary 


ing wo 


i an 7 ; i ar from tld be 
that in planning for production at a certain jy ee 
abing 


necessary to plan for a greater increase for 
tion than the percentage increase in the uixpr mes 


output. hit Pe 


duction. It should, therefore, be cle 


thashe nea 


T should like to place a special T > 
needs of the railways in connection with the ae. i 
Five-Year Plan as railways have necessarily W e A 
the bulk of the transportation required by thet pers : 
According to a recent analysis, it has been fot ons iin 
more than 50 per cent of the total production Wnizatic 
of the major commodity groups are movel his and 
There can thus be no question of the increase jaical 
that is likely to be made on the railways in tible Ie 
with the economic developments during the the diver 
vicars: nin ord 

There is one other consideration which hee 
to be kept in mind. This is the time element, will 
portation has always to proceed a little e| aaa 
pace of industrial development and increase ik oo pies 
tion. The experience of other countries alt as 
the rate of increase has always to be greater ttih may 
portation as compared with that under p 
All considerations lead to the conclusion that E my 
for transport has to start both in quantum me l 
well ahead of industry. This is the reason aed a 
sent financial estimates for the Second Rely n 


„p quimated 
à any as being 
which may have appeared to many as being Tonge 
ambitious. equally 
of mi the tin 
7 , e character of mi ; 
Imay now turn to the chara Kitiona 


. . : nes 
p is risaged during the e 
lopment that is envisag Sii A pealtilai ang 


In the Second Plan rail transport ; et under 
that all anticipated demands arising 0 jd steel y 
Plan may be reasonably met and that me J 

progress arises on account of lack © fil, Million 
ability. Some indication may be a plat the ac 
increased demands that may be ex? : it by 196 
and passenger traffic. Additional a A On the 
trains have to be operated in order i! 
prospective increases. Additional k G 


havi 
aving 


7 


: ; ore Y“ 
locomotives, more coaching stool Al 
staff in order to produce the additi eal 

ave reat 


Certain sections of the railway h 


IEEE ’”“S A a 
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There is & maximum number of trains 
s: ; 4 No a sae 3 

were designed. Further additions to 
ld call for doubling, or, where 


[t ; m capacity: 
f tis in t which these 


SALY toi . of trains wou 
O js ber 0 
um sith f bes K 
ST Ortati, pling already exists, fol quady u pling. Better sis- 
bins “ 5 i 


Ip in certain cases. lime capacity works 
it fron wid be required in other casos Mae ok 
ertain |, jing the optimum even with Ue A IORDTOMLO MS 
e for tujhe near future would vender it advisable to rely on 
the quer measures, such as electyiikes tion: which would 
mit of substantial increases in capacity. A certam 
sant of new construction would be necessary in new 
emphasi not served by rail or other forms of transport in 
with the. to develop the resources of the area in connection 
ssarily toh the expansion schemes or new industries. Larger 
l by thei, bers of locomotives, coaching vehicles and goods 
been fotons have inevitable repercussions on the maintenance 
uction ura nization, such as the running and transportation 
movel g and the capacity of the workshops to undertake 
increase jodical overhauls, repairs and keep up at the highest 
LYS in sible level the serviceability of the equipment. All 
ng the tee diverse items have to be integrated into a proper 
n in order that railways may build up their resources 
., | capacity commensurate with the rising trend in the 
a hand for transport. 
an ah will be wearisome to enumerate the details of 
E By various items of works, but certain of the important 
3 oes of works and the schemes which have been 
"iter consideration in connection with the Railway 


ater w : 
eater in may be briefly referred to here. 


nder pii 
ion that) The magnitude of the increase in freight traffic 
tum miteadily indicated by a few figures relating to certain 
on behi Portant industries. A large-scale expansion is ex- 
nd Raięted in the coal industry. The amount of coal is 
being mated to increase from 36 million in 1953-54 to 60 
pon tons by the end of the Second Plan. There is 
| equally prodigious increase under iron and steel. 
of mi the time the Plan Frame was drawn up only two 
o nest tional steel plants were under consideration i.e., 
0 i and Rourkela. The Durgapur Project is also 
on ot Under active consideration. The increase under iron 
no ion steel production appears to reach a total of 5 million 
f tral E Cement production shows an increase from 4 to 
on of ac tons. In the aggregate it has been estimated 
At the additional tonnage which may need to be hand- 


b 
ods * Y 1960-61 may be of the order of 60 million tons. 


l Volume ing would he 


assenger side, we have the twin problems 
remove the present overcrowding and to 


cope with such further increases in the traffic as might 
materialise during 1956-57 to 1960-61. 


Taking into consideration the implications of 
the additional transportation to be provided under these 
two heads, certain tentative estimates have been made 
regarding the amount of additional rolling-stock and 
facilities that would be required in connection therewith. 
The extent of open line works that would be needed to 
develop adequate line capacity and the provision of new 
facilities incidental to these changes, may be indicated 
by reference to a few major items. 


In order to provide additional line capacity, the 
mileage of the sections to be doubled according to cer- 
tain calculations amount to 2,347 miles. The renewals 
of the track at the rate of 1,600 miles per annum adds 
up to 8,000 by 1960-61. In order to cope with the excep- 
tionally heavy density of the traffic certain sections have 
to be electrified. Those deemed urgent, apart from 
Calcutta electrification already under way, are the Asan- 
sol-Gaya-Moghalsarai (Eastern), Asansol-Jharsuguda 
(South Eastern) and  Igatpuri-Bhusaval (Central) 
amount to 706 miles. According to an assessment 
made earlier another 900 miles of track would require 
to be electrified. In view of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessary foreign exchange, diesel traction 
is being considered in order to cope with 
the immediate necessity. Signalling works, bridge 
rehabilitation, expansion of goods sheds, terminal sta- 
tions, transhipment points, marshalling yards are other 
items on which work will have to be taken up in co- 
ordination with the other open line works. The size 
of expansion of workshops, running sheds, and plant 
and machinery contemplated is shown by the estimated 
cost of about Rs. 65 crores. 


In an entirely separate category is the mobile 
equipment required—locomotives, coaching vehicles and 
wagons. As final details are still not available, I can 
only give an approximate indication suggestive of the 
magnitude of the total railway requirements. The loco- 
motives required number 2,941 of which 1,911 are B.G. 
and 949 M.G. ‘The coaching stock requirements amount 
to 12,321 while wagons would be 1,50,253. These figu- 
res, be it noted, are based on the original Railway Plan 
drawn up earlier this year and are subject to revision in 
consultation with the Planning Commission. But they 
certainly indicate that considerable increases have to 
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be provided for under locomotives, coaching vehicles 
and wagons. 


In addition to these are other items such as expan- 
Ae sion of stores depots, safety works, amenities for rail 
6, users, training schools, staff quarters, etc. 


P The total cost of the Plan submitted by the Rail- 
way Ministry has been estimated at about Rs. 1,500 
crores and within that estimate the construction of 3,000 
miles of new railways was also included. But it is 
obvious that it would not be possible for the Railways 


RN to get the required funds. In the overall picture of the 
ut Plan the Railways, it seems, will have to accept a reduc- 
$ tion. But the problems facing the Railways are tre- 
TE mendous. They have already many difficulties to face 
y and the limitations of finance would all the more add to 


them. But I must say that shortage of funds should not in 
any way deter us from going ahead with will and vigour 
towards achieving the yearly targets of the Plan so that 
Railways can get more funds later on. The Railways 
would get priority, I am sure, in the further allotment 
of funds if available, provided they are not behind the 
targets fixed for the first two or three years of the Plan. 
There is much to the credit of the Railwaymen for what 
they have already achieved, but the test before them in 
the*coming years is still more severe and I have every 
~ hope that by hard and efficient work the Railwaymen and 
Railways would be able to move faster still and achieve 
the really difficult objectives placed before them. 


ne meee 
(Contd. from page 43) 


National programs of education in almost all 
countries seek to make learning a joyful process. 
Efforts are constantly made to lessen the fatigue and 
monotony and to increase the interest of pupils. 
This healthy tendency must be encouraged by every 
means in India. It is the more necessary to emphasize 
this point in the Indian context, as we often have a 


ction, Haridwar 


tendency to exalt suffering for its own sake 

has always had a strong appeal to me 
Persons with a strong sense of idealism fee] i y UNLV 
up pleasure for the sake of their cause jg a 
their sincerity. Suffering for the sake of an “I ‘ 
ennoble a person, but we must remember Me) E 
fering in itself has no value and can he jul 

as ameans toanend. Among some teachers e 
Schools, there is a tendency to exalt aN 
austerity for its own sake. Unless such tend 
checked, there is a danger that Basic È? To oy 


; ; ih 
instead of being a great release of the Creat, said I 
aye | 


of the younger generation, may become a chy concen 
a deterrent. And if 
rejoice 


Basie Education truly understood liberat 
child from monotony and boredom by cop, The 
mental and physical work and making acade ®t am 
jects grow out of the activities of a craft, Tp, evolve 
create an atmosphere of freedom and joy in the, and ap 
Basic Education is, therefore, good for the chill. The 
helps him to develop his personality through people 
chosen and self-initiated activities. What is goolilart, to 
child is good for society as well. One advatlsure ar 
society has already been pointed out. By me past in 
least in part the expenses for a national si 
universal education, Basic Education makes «| Firs 
accessible to all. It also helps to overcome tit broken 
tions of those who seek to judge all human ai Manner 
in terms of social utility. All agree that edwsmmg o 


productive in the long run, but the short-term iE eed 
often prevent the realization of the long-term) rough: 


PER: à : traditi 
Judicious investment no doubt yields profit, bit a 
is OL 


one to do if there is no capital to invest ? It} il 
question that Basic Education offers an ans into 
my the dec 
investment yielding only indirect and distat as a co 
ect # to suffe 
Counter 
ity o 
Seneralj 
Greaco. 
‘| versal i 
Was for, 
Now 
Self. con; 
Points C 
far 


Schools seek to prove that education need 


but one in which the returns can be dir 
mediate. 


Stoo 


| 

šake, Ay | 

Many K 
feel thaj, UNL 

15 the \ 


of an itN E 


Mber iM 
© justif 
chers (f} 
ult Sule, 
h tenden | 
isic Bi! 
gaid Ruskin, 
creatiy, Suid 3 
1e a ‘concentrated in the tion: 
© aa if that art were among us we should feel it and 
if GNE { 


VERSAL ELEMENTS IN INDIAN ART 


ED OF NEW APPROACH 
TO APPRECIATION 


(By Mulk Raj Anand) 


“Whole areas of mighty history are summed up,” 
“and the passions of dead myriads are 


existence of a noble national art. 


rejoice. 2 
l Tiben 
by con 


5 acad UË S 
Tt Ti. evolve anything like the proper method to approach it 
. td i : 


There is no doubt that we possess such a heritage of 


among usin India. But we have not been able to 


y in the ond appreciate it. 


he chil There are many for the failure of our 
through people to address themselves to the age-old traditional 
t is gool art, to absorb it and thus to create a new high pres- 


 advat sure art which may extend the inspired works of the 


reasons 


By me past into a future period. 
ional sy 
akes i First of all, the tradition culture 
me the broken through the British conquest in an almost final 
umansi Manner about the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
at edue Ring of the nineteenth century, thus ending a pro- 
termdë longed phase of inbreeding. Secondly, this contest 
ng-terl [brought us into close contact with the European cultural 
fit, pats tradition, which, though sprung from common roots 
? It p With our own, had developed ina very different natural 
answer ond Social climate. The confusion that arose from the 
eed ron of alien ideas- was worse confounded by 
aistattll ng i a Sense of superiority that emerged soon aiiiar 
a, Ompensation for the humiliations they had begun 
irect i to suffer. In this atmosphere there were claims and 
i Counter claims, categorical assertions about the superi- 
| at of the oriental or occidental cultures, based on 
Nee about differences in the Indian and the 
roa ee traditions. And thus all that is wai 
is N arts of the Nanious peoples of the wo ld 
, >vtten and the contrarities were emphasised. 
owe ai has come for us to y and remove the 
Points of Pan of the exirome European and Indian 
lew and clear the difficulties which have so 


far gi 
~ Sto i uke : o 
odin the appreciation of Indian art. 


of our was 


sel 


E's 
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On the one hand we have io steer clear of the pre- 
judice against Indian art of Victorians like Sir George 
Birdwood, who described a fine Buddha image as a sort 
of ‘suet pudding’, and Vincent Smith who thought that 
the peoples of India have been ‘singularly’ indifferent 
to aesthetic merit and little qualified to distinguish 
between good and bad art.” On the other hand, we 
have to avoid the chauvinism of scholars like Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, who, out of his great love and genuine 
devotion to Indian art, was led to establish certain 
myths and legends about the superiority of our native 
tradition and to justify our present paucities by the 
exaltation of India’s past. 


How are we to achieve the necessary balance in 
our appreciation of Indian art ? 


Unfortunately, there are many missing links in the 
story of Indian civilization. This civilization attained 


A bronze Natraj from Madras. 
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early maturity and is through our present day igno- 

rance relegated to the uncertainties of prehistory 

up to a pretty late period and then lost in the annals 

of various social, religious and cultural groups that 

were seeking to assent themselves through successive 

waves of political conquest. Consequently, our know- 

ledge of Indian culture is fragmentary and, in spite of 

p much solid research work by modern critics, it still 

suffers from the attempts to interpret it in the light of 

pretty legends, abstract ideas of religion and philosophy 

and literary view points. All these approaches arepar- 

tial and tend to dissociate the actual art works from 

ee the world in which they were created and from the 

ET. people who created them. So that the works are barely 

i understood and remain the precious and jealously guard- 

ed preserves of a few antiquarians or specialists, without 

4 being inherited by our own people or becoming a part 
of the cultural heritage of humanity. 


The increasing awareness of these facts, however, 
has already resulted in a great deal of recent research. 
And, thanks to a whole generation of European and 
Indian critics, we are now coming through the bitter- 
ness of racist opinions, and are, I feel, in a position to 
achieve tentative agreement about all those considera- 
tions, which may really help the appreciation of Indian 
art, and in the rejection of those hypothesis which 
obyiate their acceptance. 


It seems to me that this can be done not so much 
; by rejecting this or that consideration, whether religious, 
á philosophical, literary or formal about Indian art, but 
by the acceptance of any cosideration which may help 
to enhance our knowledge and to intensify our aware- 
ness of a workofart. For,I think,it is important to 
know the whole, or great part, of the background of the 
time in which the various art works were created. The 
relation of forces in different periods, and the actual 
= evidence of the works themselves, as shown by their in- 
= te i ral and the ruminate gaze from to the naked eye. 


In is way it may be possible to realise the pro- 
aun dity of the religious or philosophical abstraction of 
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| 
us to sense the beauty and the poetry a 


qualities of the work itself. l MELE? 


There is no dimunition of reverence to th 
implied in this approach. Only by separating ae | 
which are the ancillaries of facts about a woi 
one can distinguish tradition from authority A 
analyse, order and arrange the documents of ma 
ture, so that they can be put to the test of thea i 
living consciousness of a people born toa different | 
And thus one can learn the lessons of ancient ` 
and assimilate their beauty, without seeking to tel 
the ideas and modes of the classical or mediaeval , The 
and engrafting these conventions in a Spurious malesk of 
on to present day artistic activity. It is always ,Thesue 
to remember that whatever the religion of the nition and 
and craftsmen who produce the bulk of the heritapthat wo 
Indian art, we share with them a common humal Pe 


And if we approach them not as gods but as men pn adva 
A i] 


were of their time, we shall be able to extn)" it 
common denominator, in pure skill, by which ultims! fọ j 


ne work of art is distinguished fr the | 
o k art is guished from another. was nev 


ega , ky 
After many initial errors in my own apprant When t 


have found that it is only by a direct experien; COngres 
the rhythm or vitality of a work of art or archite 

a textile, or a wood carving, that it is possible toe 
that peculiar ecstasy or thrill or catharsis, whid 
the genuine inner reaction of a human being in 
face of creative art. Of course, the enjoymentisit 
sified by detailed knowledge of the opinions ¢ 
period in which a particular work was made, but 
ultimate test of beauty is in the evasive flight® 
shy birds of the emotions past the created ima 
| insinu! 
ples 


have be 
Avadi I 
purposi 


In this way of looking at our art al 
about the ‘queer’ mentality of the Eastern pê 
evaporate. And those very differences in culture 
arise from differences of climate, soil and the supe 


This 
and its 


2 à a at “ 
ture of ideas and beliefs and which have y fi p 
i i i eel for 
people of various countries, live, movè and § i ae 
ing sti), Secure 


in different ways, will become a fascinat A 
7 . o D » times 
the manifestations of human genius of other n (b) 


our own and in other localities than out own: al trial yy 
attitude may help other people to ul on legislat 
certainly it will enable us to know ourselves M Conditi 
Machin 
Ployers 


and fy gL FARE LEGISLATION PROTECTS LABOUR 
a ee 


‘om, WORKERS’ INTERESTS 
matte “SAFE IN CONGRESS 


vork of 
ity, one HANDS 
of past ,/ 
of the ai (By Kha ndubhai Desai) 
fferent i Í 
Up k 3 
cient, Introduction 
1g to te A 
ress has take on itself the arduous 
edinoyal The Congress has taken upc it a S 


rious malask of evolving a socialistic pattern of society in India. 
lways „Ihe success of its endeavours will depend on the co-opera- 
a partion and enthusiasm it can eyoke among the millions 
that work in our fields and factories. Its claim to such 


n hum, c0 Operation can be valid only if it has been steadfast 
as men, $ ; i 

o extas eS it has been in office. 

hultim: Ti is 


> herita 


in advancing their interests, particularly during the 


necessary to remember that independence 
other. Was never a merely political ideal for the Congress. Even 
when the battle for freedom was at its peak the 


approi ; 
Congress knew that freedom was only an opportunity 


xperieni} l ; 
archite to reconstruct the society in such a way that the humb- 
c 7 ` ` 

ible toe oS" in the land might be relieved of the crushing 
) 


a hig Durden of poverty. One has only to recall the famous 
l +, Resolution on Fundamental Rights adopted by the 


aon Congress at its Karachi Session far back in 1931. That 
io ection is a summing up . of its aspirations which 
de, bil ne been reiterated so often in later documents. The 

Pe vadi Resolution has only made it more articulate and 
flight 0 Die 


(d image | 
| 
' 

insinuè 

peopl | TI o g 

alture" us is what the Karachi Resolution says on labour 


‘and its rights į i 
$ : its a fre AR 
e supe ghts in a free India : 


| 
ve mi| 
d see! | 


K arachi Resolution 


ane The organisation of economic life must con- 
4 the principle of justice, to the end that it may 
5 a Secure a decent standard of living. 
` timi N) Tes : : 
n Si trial a T State shall safeguard the interests of indus- 
erstat! leas kers and shall secure for them, by suitable 
os bell TOUR and in other ways, a living wage, healthy 
machinens paroi; limited hours of labour, suitable 
Mle a or the settlement of disputes between em- 
È and workmen, and protection against the eco- 


S 
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nomic consequences of old age, sicknessand unemploy 
ment. 


(c) Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions 
bordering on serfdom. 

(d) Protection of women workers, and specially, 
adequate provision for leave during maternity period. 

(e) Children of school going age shall not be em- 
ployed in mines and factories. 

(f) Peasants and workers shall have the right to 
form unions to protect their interests.” 

Directive Principles 


The principles enunciated at Karachi have now been 
enshrined in the Directive Principles of State Policy 


Men labourers going down in a cage. Considerable progress 
has been made in providing safety and general amenities to miners, 
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| which enjoin that the State shall direct its policy towards Besides the weekly holidays, adults are Now 4 q 
| securing, among other things, that the health and entitled to 1 day’s leave with wages for 20 a on tl 
i tr strength of workers, men and women, and the tender work and children to | day for every 15 days of welfi 
44 age of children are not abused and that citizens are The Mines Act was amended in 1959 A ri "i of ¢ 

not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations rate provisions for safeguarding the health and a natio 

unsuited to their age or strength and that there is equal workers and for promoting their welfare. The nil 54 as 

pay for equal work for both men and women. The age for employment in the mines has been i week 

State is also to make provision for securing just and and persons between 15 and 18 cannot be oft payn 

humane conditions of work and for maternity relief. under-ground unless medically certified to ed with 

The State should also endeavour to secure....to all work as adults. The Act limits hours of Ok A work 

workers. ...work, living wage, conditions of work en- workers to 9 per day and 48 per week if employeq i os 
Hom suring a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of ground and 8 per day and 48 per week jf e 
| leisure and social and cultural opportunities. These under-ground. The daily hours of work for adole. 

are objectives which can be realised only by years of have been fixed at 44 hours. The employment ol 1 

earnest effort. At the same time it is necessary tO men under-ground has been prohibited. Provisie, mine: 

ensure that steady progress is maintained towards these been made for annual holidays with pay at the nd amen 

$i objectives. i l4 days for monthly paid workers and 7 days for y crech 

c paid employees, loaders and piece-rated workers w paso! 

poemen an dA ppraisal below ground. | visior 
i | There 
The Congress has been in office for over 8 years | Office 
now. In spite of the tremendous odds it had to face in of pi 
the wake of independence, the first Five-Year Plan 
was drawn up and is being successfully implemented. A) 
We are now preparing a bolder Plan for the next five be pr 
years. Itis worth while at this stage to take stock of Welfa 
i what has been achieved during these years in improving mica 
the conditions of the working class so that the pace of à addit: 
progress may be accelerated during the years to come. the C 
1 a A brief account of what has so far been attempted in Is coll 
the fields of conditions of work, welfare, housing, wages, coke 
social security, industrial relations and placement and ee 
training facilities during the years since Independence i an 
may, therefore, be useful. levied 
Conditions of Work annua 
Organ 
Improvement in the conditions of work in factories Fund; 
has been achieved through a revision of the Factories 
Act. The Act now covers all power-using factories em- a 
ploying 10 or more workers and non-power factories -whi ah 
employing 20 ormore. Elaborate provisions have been r 
made to safeguard the health and promote the safety ance ; 
and welfare of the workers ; the minimum age of employ- hospit 
ment of children has been fixed at 14 and no child or Vang 
adolescent is allowed to be employed unless medical] y Provic 
certified to be fit. The hours of work of adult workers taken 


_have been limited to 48 per week and 9 Fag — - 


. ee per day. For LARGE eee redical care js pre 
_ “midren and adolescents a 4} hour day has] E 7 : Freen 
2 y has been fixed. in Assam Tea Gardens. 


yment q 
Provisio i 
at the 1, 
ys for i 
rkers may 


EE” ill 
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T: plantations Labour Act was brought into force 
a ist April 1954. The Act provides for health, 
ve Ist + A NERDS A 
G re and housing facilities, prohibits employment 
p are c x 5 . 
My hildren below 12 years, requires medical exami- 
al ¢ 
nation of 


54 as wee ma ‘ 3 
for children and adolescents. It also provides for 


young persons between 15 and 18, prescribes 
kly hours of work for adults and a 40-hour 


week 
payment of sic 


with pay at the r | 
for adults and | day for every 15 days for 


kness and maternity benefits and holidays 
ate of | day for every 20 days of 


work 
children and adolescents. 


Welfare 


in factories, 
mines and plantations make provisions for welfare 
These include canteens, 
food, 


The laws regulating conditions of work 


amenities at the work site. 
creches, shelters taking 
vision of medical appliance and first-aid outfits, pro- 


for lunchrooms, pro- 
vision of drinking water and sanitary facilities, ete. 
There is provision for the appointment of Welfare 
Officers. The Mines Act contains provisions in respect 
of pit-head baths also. 


Apart from these welfare amenities which have to 
be provided by the employers under these laws, special 
Welfare Funds have been constituted in the coal and 
mica mining industries for the purpose of promoting 
additional welfare facilities for the workers. Under 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947, a levy 
is collected at the rate of 6 annas per ton of coal and 
coke despatched from the collieries. The estimated 
anual income of the Fund is over Rs. 100 lakhs. 
Under the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 
a duty at the rate of 24 per cent ad valorem has been 
levied on mica exported from India. The estimated 
annual income of the Fund is Rs. 13 lakhs. Separate 
Organisations have been set up for administering these 


Funds. 


W 7a of the principles of the Coal Mines Labour 
fare Fund relates to expansion of medical facilities 


Which is þe; o ; 
‘ls being achieved through the construction of 


cor ee and Regional Hospitals, mainten- 
hospitals ae miiy homes, reservation of beds in general 
wine ae e of dispensaries and amne 
provided Reet of grants boy dispensary services 

y the collieries. The Fund has also under- 


take 
n ex . . A : 
extensive anti-T.B. and anti-malaria measures. 


About 2,000 houses have been constructed by the 
Fund for the use of colliery workers. Subsidies at 
liberal rates are also being paid to colliery owners for 
construction of houses according to prescribed standards. 
The Fund is also maintaining a number of multi- 
purpose Welfare Institutes comprising Welfare Centres 
and recreational centres with children’s parks. Other 
activities of the Fund include provision of educational 
facilities, provision of training facilities for creche 
attendants, payment of subsidies for construction of 
pit-head baths and provision of mobile cinema units 
and radio sets. 


With a view to stimulating the development of 
labour welfare work the Government of India launched 
a Scheme as early as 1946 for the constitution of labour 
welfare funds for all industrial undertakings owned and 
controlled by the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment makes a contribution to these Funds. The scheme 
is still being continued and at present about 120,000 
workers avail themselves of the benefits of the Scheme. 


So far as the factory workers are concerned, recrea- 
tional facilities are provided in the large number of 
Welfare Centres run by the State Governments. There 
will be considerable expansion in the number of such 
Centres during the Second Five Year Plan. 


The Government has now decided to set up a 
small high level Standing Committee on welfare 


standards in public undertakings with a view to working 
out in concrete terms standards relating to welfare 
measures. Once these standards are arrived at, it 
would be provided that in every project in the public 
sector provision should be made for welfare amenities 
according to the standards prescribed by the Com- 
mittee. This would be done at the early stages while 
working out details of the project concerned as is done 
in respect of the cost of machinery ete. 


Housing 


Provision of housing for workers has been made 
compulsory under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. Tn 
order to assist employers having inadequate resources the 
Government of India has decided to grant interest 
bearing loans for the purpose of constructing houses 
for plantation workers. In the coal mines provision is 
being made for housing, either through direct con- 
struction of houses by the welfare fund or through 
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payment of subsidy to the employers constructing 
houses according to prescribed standards. The Sub- 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government 
also provides for payment of subsidy and loans to 
State Governments, statutory housing boards, employers 
and co-operative societies for the construction of 
houses for industrial workers. Construction of 3-41 
lakhs of tenements is contemplated under this Scheme 
during the Second Five Year Plan. 


w 


Wages 


The Minimum Wages Act was passed in 1948 in 
order to fix minimum rates of wages payable to workers 
employed in a number of ‘sweated’ industries and 
agriculture. Minimum wages have been fixed in most 
of these industries under this Act all over the country 
| excepting agriculture where, because of the intrinsic 
] diffculty of implementation, a programme of gradual 
implementation is being followed. 


Considerable improvement has been effected in 
the earnnigs of workers also through industrial 
Awards given by the Tribunals etc. provided for under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


It is estimated that there has been an increase of 
nearly 8 per cent in the index of gross earnings of 
factory workers between 1951-53 and of nearly 7 per 
cent in the index of real earnings. The following table 
gives an idea of the increase in the earnings of factory 
labour since 1950 : 


Year Average Index of gross Index of real earn- 
; earnings. earnings ings (1939=100) 
A 1939=100 

1950 965:8 334-2 OE 

1951 1030:7 356:8 93-4 

1952 1109-1 385-7 103-1 

1953 1106-0 384:6 


99-9 


Social Security 


_ The Employees’ State Insurance Act, was passed in 
1948, providing for sickness, maternity, medical 
blement and dependent’s benefits. The Act applies 
the first instance to perennial factories using power 
| em loying 20 or more persons. Being a pioneer 
su of social insurance in India the Scheme framed 
nder he Act is being gradually extended to the 
af 
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various industrial areas. More than half a 

a 
workers have already been brought under the g 
It is expected that during 1955-56 the Se 
cover about 1:7 million workers. 


Millio) 


Chem, 
heme wil 


A Provident Fund Scheme was introduced 
coal mines in 1948. It now covers all coal mini 
in the country. Provident Fund benefits h 
been made available to workers in six select 


in th 
ng areal 
ave Sing \ 


4 ; ; ed indy 
tries under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act E 


B og 195) 

Over 15 million workers are now covered by this i 
and the scope of the Act will be gradually Poni 
7 VATEN CE 


to cover all other sizable industries, 


A recent amendment of the Industrial Dispute. 
Act, 1948 provides for payment of compensation t 
workers during periods of lay-off. This benefit is avail. 
able to workers employed in factories, mines and 
plantations. The amendment also provides for paymeni 
of compensation at the rate of 15 days’ average pay 
for every completed year of service to workers whe 

i 


they are retrenched. | 
Í 


Industrial Relations 


In order to improve employer-employee relation 
and to provide suitable machinery for the settlemen 
of industrial disputes, the Industrial Disputes Act wi 
passed in 1947. It provides for formation of Work 
Committees in sizable industrial establishments ani 
for suitable machinery for conciliation, arbitrati 
and adjudication of industrial disputes. 


A Bill to amend the Industrial Disputes Act, 1% 
has recently been introduced in Parliament. Th 
proposals contained in the Bill would go a long wa 
toward improving the machinery for settlement © 
disputes and the relations between the employes a 
the employees. 


a SS 


Tn order to ensure effective consultation with ! 
workers and employers the Central Government has A 
up on the model of the I.L.O. a number of trip 
bodies. These are the Indian Labour Conferent®s fg 
Standing Labour Committee and Industrial Committ 
on Coal, Plantations, Cement, Textiles, Leather i 
and Building and Construction industries. Thes? 
on which workers and employers are equa ye 


: „ mati” 
sented, are consulted on important labour nae 
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Placement and Training Facilities 


Government have been running the 
ice Organisation for about 10 years 
ation maintains a net work of Em- 


The Central 
yment Serv 


pmplo a 
This organs 


We 1 . 
A ient Exchan ges throughout the country. It is also 
oymMe Fas "i = SHI, eee o 
ry a large number of Training Centres which 


aintaining 
e aning in 28 technical trades and 20 voca- 
an trades. It is proposed to increase the number of 
Employment Exchanges during the Second Five Year 
Plan so that there may be 
It is also proposed to expand 


| xchange in every district. 
considerably the existing 


training facilities. 
Agricultural Labour 


{overnment of India carried out in 1950-51 a 
e 


to the conditions of agricultural 


comprehensive inquiry in 


A general view 


labour in India. The data collected through this 
enquiry will form the basison which ameliorative 
measures in this field will be planned. The Government 
has already decided to compile and publish the cost of 
living indices of agricultural workers. It is also pro- 
posed to undertake a fresh agricultural labour enquiry 
in 1956-57. 


Second Five-Year Plan 


The proposals under consideration for the second 
Five Year Plan include a Scheme for a comprehensive 
Survey of labour conditions in India, a Wage Census 
Scheme, Schemes for Workers’ Education and training 
of Welfare Personnel and extension of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme and the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Scheme, extension of the tripartite consultative 


machinery so as to cover other important industries 


of the Worli neighbourhood unit area, Bombay. 
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and will, in good time, transform the 


and an expansion of the placement and training facili- entito | 
| ties. Also special attention will be given to the develop- economy. All this is no mean achievement, 7 
it ment of village and home industries so that the lot of however, only an earnest of the better future ~ io 
U the agricultural labourer is bettered. Apart from these Congress is pledged to build up for the Workers a MRE 
po specific schemes, it is proposed to evolve during this land. For the first time since independence ecor a 
HA period methods of closer association of workers with conditions have been stabilised and we have vend BE 
the management of industrial concerns, so that a step foundation on which to build the structure of a eal 
forward may be taken from joint consultation to society. The Congress will never lose Sight of the vat 
workers’ participation in management. which have inspired its activities for more than a 
generations. If it has succeeded in leading the count The | 
Conclusion to political freedom, it will not lack either the will i r centu 


the capacity to make this country a better home h me she 

The brief account of performance given in the fore- jitg working millions. gi e way 
going pages may not appear impressive to those who 
look for the millennium to be created in a day. But, 
. In assessing the work that has been done during the 
last eight years, it is necessary to remember the tre- Plan. 


mendous odds against which the Government had to society into a socialistic one. This will inevitably in. fitness 
volve a great expansion of the public sector jn the he has 


rogress 


The working class in India will also have to play 
À i $ ay a 
vital role during the period of the Second Five-Year taf 
i 
The aim of policy is to transform the presenpjents ol 


| 
| 


contend since independence. It will be agreed on all 
hands that in spite of the difficulties, the lot of the national economy. In the socialistic pattern of society fon.’ 
workers in factories, mines and plantations has been the economy will depend more and more on the worker 
substantially improved. They are enjoying better initiative and less and less on the acquisitive insting 


J 2 Q i Š S 
security of income and employment today than at any which has hitherto served as the motive power behind f ae 
ensions } 


But sc 


time in the past. The plantation workers are, for the production. The working class, therefore, must prepare. C 
first time, having legislative protection. Wages inthe itself for assuming new responsibilities. It is the task Mitric 


sweated industries have been protected. For the first ofthe Congress to bring home to them the shapə of olan 

time, social insurance and provident funds have been things to come. More and more industries will belong “the = 
introduced and the Scope of the schemes will be con- to the nation and particularly to the workers. They lo Euro 
tinuously expanded. So far as agricultural labourers must prepare themselyes for running these industries ont 
are concerned the Community Development Programme in the interests of the nation. The Second Plan veri arkets - 


and the National Extension Service have gotunder way is the period for such preparation. sia cam 
nd alme 
ictims, 
or long 
he Impe 
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l FORGING LINKS WITH NEIGHBOURS 
pIA 


tive W CN 
ù dopaM OF ASIAN UNITY [f 
somi BECOMING A REALITY 


f a bern 2 Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru 
a bette, | By Shri i AV ERTU, 
3 Ge Ministry of Rehabilitation) 


he idea Advisor, J 


thay > . 
1 tw The big continent of Asia lay under a deep sleep 
i} D 


evil centuries. She had seen big days when at One 
ome fe she led the wonk sy iih a ied a hand showing 

he way to civilization. Her contribution to the 

ogress of mankind on many sides, particularly in the 
play aphere of spiritual thought, metaphysics, arts and 
ive-Yearrafts and architecture is recognised by all. The monu- 
Presentjents of her greatness in many countries still stand 
ably jn.titness to her achievements in art and architecture. 
in thehe has rightly been called the ‘cradle of civiliza- 
f society ion. 


workers’ : 
| Butsome thing happened. Her growth was arrest- 


(l and she lay dormant. Mutual frictions and dis- 
ensions broke her to pieces and she began to deterio- 
pte. Curiously enough this rise and fall of different 
untries of Asia came practically simultaneously 
lian C is the beginning of the nineteenth century, l X 
They ike of the industrial revolution of the West, Dne Minister NEIER U Nu, Prime Minister 

aa ee countries began to expand themselves, i SERNA had a feeling af KETO E 
aot ia E y m search of cheap raw materials ‘and AM these conneries is a Eea S ee. eae 

Markets for their finished goods. And the whole of past days of their glory and thei friendly feeling conti- 
à came under the orbit of their expansionist pursuit nues till today. The pages of history give ample proof 
ind almost all the ancient countries became their of the friendly relations that subsisted between the 


Nictims. India and China were the greatest sufferers. peoples of these different countries, the frequent ex- 
Por long r place, in spite of the difficulties of 


instinct 

behind 
prepare 
the task 
hape of 


Asi 


tl years they were the hunting grounds of changes that took 
i Imperialist West ; their fr zas be S travel. of scholars and students, of monks, missionaries, 
3 est ; their freedom was lost and these travel, of s 


Ig € i Q q cee o z X ae = `} AGS 9 
78 and ancient countries were reduced to the position Sadhus and Saints; also of traders, businessmen and 


Pf the colonies of the West. But to that position they travellers. In fact, the gaps in India’s chronicled 


Ver XD n A > . Sake 7 Ai ; 
Nete never reconciled and so became discontented, un- history have been filled in mostly by the authentic 


en restless, The resistance started from the writings of Chinese travellers and 4 Re ae 
ime A ae gaining strength with the passage of Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts andi mor gi 
hat nee ie big in volume till at last the chains translations dicor ET N prong ON x 
fenined. i m were broken and the lost freedom was great men li S ane y a araa : Cae 

i in recently by Dr. Raghuvira who brought several tons o 


4 


after the other these old countries of 


a oe shed their bonds of slavery and became these manuscripts from Mangala wa E? of 
litical} oe at last most of the Asian countries are China. These free exchanges at riene : z M 
iberty Y tree and the rest are bravely fighting for their though temporarily arrested du ing the ¢ ays of our 

i subjugation, could not be entirely suppressed as is 
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evidenced by the establishment of the institution of 
Vishva Bharti University in Shanti Niketan, which, 
though meant for the promotion of exchange of in- 
formation concerning the whole world, is specially 
devoted to the study of the countries of Asia. I also 
remember the exuberance of joy with which the news 
of the victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 was 
received by the whole of India. It was the first time 
when after long years of suppression, an Asian country 
defeated a powerful country of the West. We seemed 
to share the glory of Japan, under the reflection of 
whose greatness we ourselves felt uplifted. This long 
dormant feeling of kinship with Asian countries has 
bloomed forth with great exuberance ever since we 
gained freedom. Even before independence, India 
tried to show her sympathy in many little ways open 
to her. Year after year, the Indian National Congress, 
in its various resolutions stood for the independence 
of the Asian countries and gave a proof of our solidarity 
with them. When China was at war with Japan 
India sent a Medical Mission led by Dr. Madan Atal, 
as a token of her love for the suffering people. The 
memory of the service rendered by the members of that 
small mission still lingers in the minds of the nationals 
of both the countries. After freedom our collaboration 
with these countries has been on many fronts and more 
frequent. 


In the U. N. and outside in the Councils of Inter- 
national affairs, India has solidly stood for the interests 


In April 1955 the Asian-African Con 


= he 
i ference of twenty-nine nations o, d 7 i one 

7 G TI ene, dia was A 
ve sponsoring nations of this historic Conference which ended ae mate) t Bandung (Indonesia). Inc of the 


of the Asian countries and their independe 

Indonesia was fighting for her freedom a | 
her firm voice on her behalf. India’s persi | 
for the recognition of China on the S ady 
of the U.N. is well known. We have also N i 
nent part in the maintenance of peace = ‘h 
Korea and Indo-China. The services of e 
national Supervisory Commission under the a 
ship of India, have been widely recogni 
plauded. We have helped in our own litt] 
Burma, Indonesia and the Sudan by givine 
technical aid. The elections in the Sud: 
under the guidance and supervision 


chain) 
Sed ay 
e Way y 
financi 
an Sal 
à Of one gf 
experienced officers, whose conduct wag commende] 


by the North and South Sudan and by all the H 
concerned, | 
| 
Our participation in the Conference at Colon, 
1954 and later on, in the Bandung Conference calle! 
the 5 Colombo-Powers in April 1955, was signif 
The decisions made at these conferences are of hi 
importance., They will, undoubtedly, effect the cox 
world history. They have brought the countries | 
and.Africa together and have shown to the worl! 
Asia will henceforth stand on her own and th 
decisions made on her behalf by others will ev 
binding on her. 


The initiation by the two great Prime Mi) 
of India and China of the well-known five pi 


of 


s o 
an f mosi here 0 
of unanimity and in an at vn donesia, 


utmost cordiali. i ; ; 
aD, Sane rations, The Picture shows Dr. Soekarno, President of the Republic of In i 
ican Conference, in Bandung on April 18. The Indian Prime Minister sitting v 


the dais is listening to the address 
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Mileage: 3,825 


STATIONS COVERED: 
Bombay, Nasik Road, Wardha, 
Nagpur, Itarsl, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, 
Gaya, Howrah, Patna, Banaras, Lucknow, 
Kanpur, Delhi, Mathura, Agra, Bhopal, Bombay. 


Adult | Class ll Class Ill Class 
Fares— Rs. 230-8-6 Rs. 145-8-6 Rs. 76-13-6 


Children Half Rates 


Here are two typical Concessiona 


Concessional Circular Tours introduced by this Railway. 
to all the 8 Tours can be obtained from the Statio 


ees eee eee ee ew oO o 


| Circular Tours — There are 8 such standard 


Mileage: 2,843 


STATIONS COVERED: 
Nagpur, Bhopal, Sanchi, Agra, 
Delhi, Bandikui, Jaipur, Ajmer, 
Chitorgarh, Udaipur, Marwar, 
Viramgam, Dwarka, Junagadh, Veraval, 
Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Surat, Jalgaon, Nagpur. 


Adult l Class Il Class Ul Class 
Fares— Rs. 170-14-0 Rs. 108-1-0 Rs. 57-4-0 


Children Half Rates 


Full details in regard 
n Masters concerned. 
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THE OSMANSHAHI MILLS LTD. 


NANDED 

à AND i | 

THE AZAM JAHI MILLS LTD. | 
WARANGAL 4 r 
Secretaries, T) reasurers & Agents : > M 
| THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST FUND, Policy 
$ GOVERNMENT OF HYDERABAD, p 
HM HYDERABAD—DN. ie : 
Manufacturers of: a 
ae tee i 
COTTON FABRICS & YARN (give a 
or | Paid-u 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY & DURABILITY pr 
For Particulars and Prices Apply to : E 


C.S. TYABJEE, Esq., O.B.E., Managing Agent, To The Industrial Trust Fund 
159, Gunfoundry Road, HYDERABAD—Dn. 


Telegrams : “Osmanshahi” “Azamjahi” Telephone : 4), 364-3 


dependability ! 
> 


An ‘Eveready’ flashlight 
powered by ‘Eveready’ bat- 
teries gives you unfailing | 
E A [| bright light. Insist on the | 
a best—accept no substitutes! — 


EVEREADY 


TRADE -MARK 


flashlights and batteries {Rè E 


NCC 3602 | Soya] E 
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LEADERS IN INSURANCE. 


Í 

| 

l DD 33 4 

| The “PRITHVI” group of Insurance Companies, the most progressive 
| Insurance combine in South Indian Companies, 
\ 
i}. 


The Prithvi Insurance Company Limited : 

Established in 1943 as a composite Company with Sri. N. Gopalas I 
f Chairman, it is now a purely Mutual Life Assurance Company owu ETA cont oei By die 
‘Policy-holders and with the lowest rates of premium. The total funds exceed Rs. 115 Lakhs. 


| 
i roat (X 9 : : 
9. The Asiatic Government Security Life & General Assu- 
| rance Company Limited : 

| Established in 1913, the Company now transacts all classes of Insurance business in- 
| cluding Life, Fire, Motor, Marine, Workmen’s Comensation etc., and is fully equipped to 
give a complete Insurance Service to all Commercial and Industrial Enterprises. The 
| Paid-up Capital is Rs. 10 Lakhs. Total funds exceed Rs. 103 Lakhs. 


3, The Prithvi Mutual Provident Company Limited : 
| A Provident Insurance Company promoted by the Prithvi Insurance Co. Ltd., for the 


| purpose of providing life insurance service to persons of small means and in rural areas. 
For all your Insurance requirements write to any one of the above at: 


| 
| “Prithvi Buildings” “United India Life Buildings” 


ne: di 364-366, Netaji Road, Post Box No. 76, OR Second Floor, F. Block, Service Road, 
MADRAS-1 Connaught Circus, NEW DELHI. 


any of the Branch or Organisation Offices all over India. 


FOR INSURANCE CONSULT 


| 
RUBY GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMAPNY LTD. 


( Chairman : B. M: BIRLA Esq. ) 


LIFE ® FIRE $ MARINE 
MOTOR $ ACCIDENT 


New Life Business in 1954 Exceeds Rs. 3,41,00,000 
Total Funds Exceed Rs. 3,67,00,000 
Total Assets Exceed Rs. 4,29,00,000 
Life Business in Force Exceeds Rs. 14,86,00,000 
India nee fice : Regd. & Life Principal Office : 
Royal Dae eens ‘N? Block, Connaught Circus, 
CALCUTTA NEW DELHI 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES ALL OVER INDIA & ABROAD. 
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MONUMEN 


j MUM if, 
Mit ae fait) 


The famous frescoes of Se i 
AJANTA and stupendous Q 

tock temples of E LLOR A exhibit an admirable 

combination of architecture, scu! 


One of the many frescoes of Ajanta 


~oo 


pture 
and painting. These monuments are 
within easy reach from Aurangabad. 


Further particulars from: 


` The Supervisor, Divisional 
Aurangabad Hotel, Aurangabad, r Transportation Superintendent, 
Telegrams; ‘Rallhotel”, Central Rallway, 
‘Aurangabad. Secunderabad, 


| layat AURANGABAD HOTEL 


“AURANGABAD 


One, of the leading hotels in India Up-to-date in every /-aamm < 
espect and famous PRE travelers for the excellence ? 
J jts cuisine and servic 


| AR “Ten EQUIPMENT- & CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
; ee Grand Trunk Road, P.O. LILUAH, Dist. HOWRAH | ea 


MECHANICAL & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, SHEET METAL WORKERS 
- GALVANIZERS, RE- ROLLERS, . OF RODS & SECTIONS 


FABRICATORS OF LOCOMOTIVE -& WAGON COMPONENTS, SIGNAL 


"ROOF TANKS, TRAVELLING CASH SAFES 
TRUCKS & TROLLIES FOR ALL PURPOSES, SKIPS FOR EARTH & 
5 MINERALS HANDLING LEAD LINED & STAINLESS STEEL 
EQUIPMENT, OVENS & FURNACES. 
PETROL A ERSE TRACTORS, TRAILERS, TANKS, FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT, CUPOLAS & LADLES, TRAILERS FOR 
HEAVY ROAD HAULAGE 


Director General Supplies & Disposals, 
Mining and Railway | Boards, 


Director of Industries. 


s: 
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EXCURSION ¢ PILGRIM 


SPECIALTRAINS AND 
CIRCULAR TOURS © 


“See India” is a slogan not only 


$ KT 
SEAE 
` SaR 
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for the foreign tourist but for 


Indians as well. Many of us have 
yet to make a discovery of our home land, to know 
its great mountains, its beautiful valleys, ancient 
monuments, historic temples and new townships. 


Standard Circular Tours 


~The Northern Railway is issuing at a concessional fare of —, 
3/4ths of the tariff fare, first’, ‘second’ and third class’ tickets EN 
for a number of standard tours. These tours cover a = 


number of specific itineraries, details of which are available ie 
from station masters on this Railway. In addition, if any 
itineraries are proposed by the public to the Chief Commer- 
cial Superintendent (Rates) of this Railway, they will be examined and 


concessional fares granted provided certain conditions are fulfilled go as 
Special Trains Le 


Requests for special pilgrim or excursion trains on the broad = 
gauge will be considered and the following, concessions will 
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g 
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jenny 


‘be permissible :— 


4 
“ah (i) Kitchen arrangement— One bogie vehicle will be 
GG . : 
PA . attached free with each train. f p 
A (ii) One conductor and four cooks/servants will be 
E allowed to be carried free. 
, ha (iii) For tours exceeding 1,500 miles a con- _ 
/ Ul cessional fare equivalent to 3/4th of tarrif fare Ses 


will be permissible under certain conditions, 


For detailed information, please apply to the 
H z 


‘fly A Chief Commercial Superintendent (Rates), 
“Spaz Northern Railway, Kashmere Gate, Delhi. f 
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A Question Without An Answer 


Leadil 
K ; | 
g _As man has progressed, he has found out answers to man 
a r questions. But one question which has consistently defied all attempts 
1 i at finding an answer is: What is it that makes men devote their 


ae , : oe) 
time and energy to public affairs í Boies 


Mechan 
Iti he desire fi lth faa for Wire Re 
& tis not the esire tor wealth nor craving Or glory which td., U. 


makes men public minded. There is an inexplicable noble element'nzan « 
in men which provides the driving force. ee 
P. O° 

| CALC 

_ Whether you are in public life or lead a quiet life, there ae 
one question which you must face—security in old age and protection 
for the family against contingencies of life. Fortunately, there is a 
answer to this question—A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY OF TH 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. Fo 


THE NEW INDIA |” 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-1. 


ee. (fy: 7 5 
| India 3 Largest Composite Insurance Company 


| 


= oo 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Record Returns 
For 1954 


SD. Shethia & Co., Ltd. 


COAL DEPARTM ENT 
d Coke Merchants, Colliery Agents, 


ing Coal an ; 
Leading Cing and Bunkering Contractors. 
( DYES & CHEMICALS Built and, developed all these years as a 
| j national institution, the HINDUSTHAN has 
Many Distributors (in Calcutta) for now gained even greater stature, acquired 
new laurels and has established a glorious 
record of teamwork in the service of the 


country. This has been achieved because 
of its triple foundation in— 


empty yp ATUL PRODUCTS Ltd., BULSAR. 


* Sound Management ; ; 
* Sustained Public Confidence ; and 
* Security of Investment 


A NEW PEAK IN BUSINESS 
AND BONUS RATES 


HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 


their ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

| all Light and Heavy Electrical and 
Mechanical Machineries, Colliery Equipments and 
Wire Ropes [Sub-Agents for Martin Black (Wire Ropes) 

whichLid., U. K.] and Industrial Engineering Contractors. 


Dealers in 


en ooo 
SS ent 


BRANCH : 
Podar Chambers 


I 
EMCENİ HEAD OFFICE : 
| F/2, Clive Buildings 


| 8, Netaji Subhas Road Parsi Bazar St. 

| P.O: Box No. 657 P. O Box No. 906 INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 

| CUS ein 2M Ee HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, 

„| Phones : 22-6936/7 Phone : 20434 \LCUTTA-13 
“COALING” Grams : “SHETHIACO” CALCUL LA-lo. 


— 
sew THE SimpLex Miuts Co. LTD. 


THE (ESTABLISHED 1912 ) 


Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY-I. 


—!0:— 


INSURE WITH OR REPRESENT 
THE JUPITER GENERAL , 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


1919 = 


Specialists in : Lm Estd. 


FURNISHING FABRICS, CANVAS | ] ; 2 
One of India’s leading companies 
AND BELTING DUCKS. | 
i transacting ` 
a O 


LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR, AVIATION 


Managing Agents : : | 
iness. | 


FoRbes Fores Canpeeut & Co., Lro. 


and Miscellaneous insurance bus 


(ESTABLISHED 1767 ) 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER Rs. 3.65,00,000. 
BOMBAY.I. 
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fal living which are known as the Panchshila, 
ae way to the widening of the peace area and has 
mia countries with ties of friendship with one 
T u 

“tanding solidly for peace and co-operation. 
pother, lit of all these achievements goes to our 
the cred EE ee T A LAET 
the ter whose dynamic, fearless and a far-sighted 


ne Minis "a 
ime f neutrality has greatly contributed to world 
jicy © 


e and the so 


— 
© 


as 
ound man 


lidavity of Asia. 
pac 


h of the work enumerated above has been done 
nent level, but the people of India. have also 
jade their humble contribution to the cause of the soli- 
hrity of Asia. An Asian Conference, the first of its 
ind in history, was called by the Indian Council of 
forld Affairs in April 1947 to which a very large 
umber of Asian countries responded. This was a 
on-government effort, but was fully supported by the 
lovernments of all the countries, whose delegates 
ttended the Conference. This was the first occasion in 
jodern history when the representatives of all the 
sian countries could meet and exchange views on 
ommon problems of mutual interest. This Conference 
rought the different countries together and helped in 
nging a bond of friendship between them. 


| Muc 
h Governi 


A second Conference of a similar nature on a public 
vel, absolutely unconnected with any Government 
hs called by a group of humble people in April 
955 at Delhi. It was a very successful Conference 
which representatives of 16 Asian countries came 
F took part. The memory of this unique conference 
h ever remain fresh in the minds of those who 


— 


ticipated in it. Love, good-will, friendly feelings 
me overflowing and a spirit of co-operation prevailed 
Be Conference. It seemed as if the long suppress- 
ie latent feelings of kinship suddenly blossomed 
l Nand delegates holding different views vied with 


ch ` 9 x i WE 
genet in meeting and accepting the others’ point 
iew, 


ecame fr 


In the course of the short four days we all 
‘lsat Ra though we wore different costumes 
ifferent languages. We talked about politi- 

K, en social and cultural matters and discussed 
& a _C0-operate with each other in removing 
we could a De vay of progress. We decided to do 
liver it fro © re-orient our trade policy so as to 
m the Western to the Eastern countries 

Many other things to raise our standard 
Ne Bee a information about each 
and pledged to help one another 


ther 


. amongst Asian countries is still new. 
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in all matters leading to better living. Above all we 
pledged to do all we can to maintain world peace, ban 
all nuclear weapons and bring about a general reduc- 
tion of armaments. 


The above narrative is a cursory account of what 
we have been able to do to bring about the consoli- 
dation of Asia. But we fully realize that we have 
only made a small beginning and that much still 
remains to be done to achieve our objective. 


I would like to give here a few suggestions which 
may be taken up by us for promoting the end of Asian 
Unity. These suggestions are merely illustrative and 
not exhaustive. If and when we seriously give thought 
to it, we shall find that many other items can be use- 
fully taken up in addition to those given below :— 


It is a fact that the idea of mutual co-operation 
In all the poli- 
tical, economic and cultural spheres many focal points 
exist where co-operation can bring fruitful results. In 
the political sphere, a unanimous declaration can be 
made by all countries together that we stand for the 
complete independence of all nations, and the eradica- 
tion of colonialism in all its old, new and subtle forms. 
We also stand for the equality of all nations big or small. 
In the case of infringement of the above, all of us may 
raise our voice of protest giving our moral and material 
support to the victim country. Unity of purpose and 
a solemn determination to stand by each other can give 
strength and solidarity to all the countries even though 
they may be weak individually. 


The old stresses on the economies of the under-deve- 
loped countries still continue. We can redress this 
balance by developing trade relations amongst ourselves 
by exchange of information on economic questions and 
formation of committees for the same purpose. If some 
top business men put their heads together and give con- 
erete suggestions for the promotion of trade, much can 
be achieved. In fact research work is needed in this 
connection. 


In the cultural field steps should be taken to bring 
the knowledge of the way of living in all Asian countries 
to the door of the common man. The Indian Committee 
of Asian Solidarity gave many useful suggestions for 
bringing the Asian countries together on the cultural 
level, A fow points mentioned below are worthy of the 
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Government’s consideration and also that of the different 


Academies sponsored by the Government. 


(1) Translation of good and modern literature from 
different Asian countries may be made in the Indian 
languages by the Sahitya Academy. 


(2) The National Book Trust may issue suitable 
children’s literature of various Asian countries in Indian 


languages. 


(3) The Lalit Kala Academy may continue the good 
work initiated by International Exhibition of Budhist 
Art which is proposed to be held next year, by organising 
a permanent travelling Exhibition in various countries. 


An Indian Cultural Delegation 


EA includin, its . icians 
Shri Anil K. Chanda, Deputy ig among its members, prominent dancers and musicians, jy 


Large inexpensive prints of various 
of different countries may also be publi 
Asian Art. 
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(5) The Education Ministry may undertake; | R 
history text books both for school and oli W 
the object of making the students Asi A 


(4) A school for Asian, African 
started by Government. 


Be ud 
an mindeg 


them an awareness of the Unity of Asi ! 
A sia, j “ee 
im 
Ifall this and many of the things are done r sC 
once again emerge a powerful continent, g an 
i $ $ s Spread 
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ster for External Affairs, visited China. They were enthusiastica 


welcomed by the Chinese public, 
Chinese musical performance in 
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Here in the picture members of the Delegation applaud @ 
Peking, put up in their honour. 
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take tony 
ollege U% (By B. N. Shastri) 
minded, 
sia, | «gejentific research is the only sure way by which 
1 ' science can be harnessed for the best public use 
lone, Ae) : : ; 
“One, As} and for the betterment of the nation. Many 
; Ai $ ‘ . y 
; Tan other countries have beaten us in such develop- 
vor 

i ment and though we cannot make up the work of 


| centuries in a few years, there is this lesson to 
learn, namely, that humanity can be lifted out of 
misery only by science and its proper use. If we 
do not use science, we will be backward country.” 


nese words of the Prime Minister, spoken on the 
occasion of the opening of the Central Building Research 
Institute, Roorkee (April 12, 1953), provide a measure 


i . . . . 
Bof the importance accorded to science in Free India. 


a 


Science is no exotic in our motherland. Abstract, 
poland even positive, sciences flourished in India since 
% 4 the earliest epochs of human civilization. The revival 
1 0f the study of experimental sciences took place only 
» comparatively recently and in the cultivation of these 
sciences and their application to practical ends “‘other 


H EAT], 
cpap TER BY SOLAR HEAT : The harnessing of solar 
ational ete ting power is receiving much attention in the 
use mancal Laboratory, New Delhi. Appliances to 
solar energy for cooking food and heating are 


also being devised, 
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countries have beaten us”. Scientific education, even 
in the beginning of the present century, was directed 
mainly. to the training of teachers. Education and 
research in agriculture, which is by far the most impor- 
tant industry in India, received some attention. Surveys 
of natural resources were undertaken mainly for their 
exploitation as raw materials for export to foreign 
industrialised countries. Such industries as were estab- 
lished in India were based on imported plants and 
technical “know-how”. Facilities for post-graduate re- 
search were available in the leading universities and a 
few research institutions were established. The position 
of scientific research at the time of the first World War 
was reported to be “unsatisfactory and totally inade- 
quate” by the Industrial Commission. Some improve- 
ments, particularly in agriculture, were made between 
the two World Wars. Even so, support for research 
was patchy and in terms of money spent, pitifully 
small. However, the awareness of the potentialities of 
science was intensified, and educationists and indus- 
trialists were becoming increasingly restive about the 
inadequacy of research effort in the country. 

When World War II broke out, India was ill-equipp- 
ed to provide the technical assistance in the required 
measure for the war effort. The Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was established in 1940 to 
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mobilise the resources and help in the “development of 
industries whose importance has been prominently 
brought to the forefront as a result of conditions creat- 
ed by the war.’ Research, necessarily of an ad hoc 
character, was encouraged in university laboratories 
and in the research institutions that were in exis- 
tence with a view to discover substitutes and alter- 
natives for imported goods which were in short supply. 
The deficiencies in food supplies were sought to be met by 
the “grow more food” campaign. The lJacaunae in the 
country’s scientific organization became manifest. The 
department of Planning and Development was created 
and several plans were formulated for organising re- 
search in various fields of science. 


This brief retrospection into scientific education 
and research in the pre-independence period is of 
value as it provides a basis for assessing the magnitude 
of the progress achieved during the past few years. It 
will be appreciated that mere awareness of the value of 
active research for developing and utilizing the natural 
resources was not enough for achieving results. A 
proper ‘climate’ was essential for action. Freedom 
provided the stimulus and released the constructive 
energy ofthe people. The necessary climate for high 
endeavour, compelling enthusiasm and heroic devotion 
was created, and many plans which had been formu- 
lated during the earlier years were transformed into 
realities. 


The first step taken by the National Government, 
on the very day independence was declared, was to bring 
scientific research under the control of the State. The 
Department of Scientific Research was created in 1948 
under the direct charge of the Prime Minister, The 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research 
was constituted in 1951 to coordinate the scientific 
activities of the former Department of Scientific Re- 
search and the activities of the various Ministeries. A 
scientific Department of Atomic Energy under the 
charge of the Prime Minister was set up in 1954. 
These measures taken by Government led to a remark- 
able spurt in research activity in all fields. Research 


in neglected areas was stimulated and the. prospect for 


utilizing science and technology for the betterment of 


cial and economic conditions of the people has 
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is conducted in institutions maintained and conga incre 
by the Central Government, in the Agricultun! 
Veterinary Departments of various States, and u 

the Commodity Committces and grant-in-aid proje] Nota 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (LCAfield of 
The total annual research expenditure in pre-inftesearch 
dence period was of the order of Rs. 70 lakhs whidby the 
comparison with the size of the country and thei 
tance of the agricultural industry, must be consifnadequa 
insignificant. This amount, as pointed out bylpharmac 
A.V. Hill, is roughly two-thirds of the amounts nd Ha 
that time on agricultural research in Britian, i pavtica 
is about one-eighth of the size of India. Precis ae 
on the present level of expenditure on research ae 
available, but the increase in comparison with they Seat 
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1 The annual average expenditure on research 
d, With, substantia = ICAR. alone has increased four-fold. 
ities in all the institutions financed by 
yernment have been stepped up and 
Committees have been constituted 
being eight. Pest control and plant 
are being intensively studied. 
In the field 
the anti-rinderpest campaign has 
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íf animal husbandry, : : 3 : 
een organized on a nation-wide basis. Dairy research 
i peen intensified. Fishery research whichhad been 
Heclected in the past has been encouraged and re- 
oi T ch stations have been established for inland and 
? nutriti ine fisheries. Development Boards have been set 
cultura 3 for tea, coffee, rubber, and coir to watch the inte- 
equate Tests of trade and industry. Technological research on 
requiren imber utilization and minor forest products has receiv- 
md contig increased emphasis. 

vicultural] 

S, andu 

tid proj] Notable developments have taken place in the 
ch (LCdfeld of medical research. The of medical 
1 pre-inderesearch in the pre-independence period was described 
khs whitby the Health Survey and Development Committee 
1d the in(1946) as “narrow and restricted in scope and totally 
be consi#madequate.”” Research in pre-clinical sciences—anatomy, 


status 


out by! pharmacology, physiology and normal psychology— 
ount gd in pathology and bacteriology was negligible. 
ritian, Practically no research of any significance in clinical 
Precise Medicine was being carried out. Some useful work on 
arch apical diseases and nutrition was being done in special 
with th institutions maintained by State and Central Govern- 
q mut Meats. There was an almost complete absence of 
J esearch in university medical colleges. To remedy the 
Situation and to stimulate medical research, the Govern- 
Ment constituted in 1949 the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (I.C.M.R.) on the analogy of the Indian Council 
The I.C.M.R. has set up 
semi-permanent basis for specific 


J Agricultural Research. 
search units on a 
Subjects, eg., 


Íhypi g- neuro-pathology, viruses, environmental 

S ; lene, j nat Battie 3 č 

| Yélene, industrial health and indigenous drugs. The 
Scope of Ə 5 


clude Nutrition research has been enlarged to in- 
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The Council received an annual 
s. 12 lakhs and additional grants for 
the Bagi sts approved by the Planning Commission 

mistry of Health. Almost all fields of medi- 
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cal research, 
LC.M.R. 


are covered by the activities of the 


Even more spectacular is the expansion in scienti- 
fic and industrial research. The Council of Scientific 
& Industrial Research (€.8.I.R.) which had its begin- 
nings during the war period set up, in 1945, a Research 
Planning Committee “to survey the existing facilities 
for scientific and Industrial research and to report on 
measures to promote and organise research in the 
country.” The Committee found that “research activity 
in India does not represent even the barest minimum 
whether judged by international standards or the actual 
requirements of the country’ and recommended the 
setting up of a number of national laboratories and 
specialised research institutes. A network of fourteen 
magnificent laboratories has since been set up in 
various parts of the country and proposals fora few 
more are under consideration. The capital invested 
on buildings and equipment of national laboratories was 
reported to be Rs. 770 lakhs up to September 1953. The 
annual recurring grant to the Council which was Rs. 21 
lakhs in 1946-47, had risen to about Rs. 202 lakhs in 
1953-54. The laboratories provide facilities for research 
in physics, chemistry, economies, botany, fuels, metal- 
lurgy, building construction, roads, foods, drugs, 
leather, glass and ceramics, electro-chemistry, electro- 
nics and salt. 


Existing research institutes have been expanded 
and research in power engineering, internal com- 
bustion engineering, aeronautics and other engineering 
fields has been initiated. A Board of Engineering Re- 
search has been set up. Cooperative research by 
industry has been encouraged and some industries, 
notably the textile industry, have already established 
research associations. By a system of grant-in-aid, 
research in universities has been stimulated and several 
schools of research have come into existence. The 
annual grant from the Council towards sponsored re- 
search was Rs. 8 lakhs in 1952-53. Among other 
organizations which have been set up since independence 
to assist science and industry are the Indian Standards 
Institution, the National Research Development Corpo- 
ration and the Indian National Scientific Document- 


ation Centre. 


A proposal to constitute a Board of Biological 
Research to deal with branches of research which can- 
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not be classified as industrial, medical or agricultural, 
e.g., ecology, cytology, genetics, general physiology 
and biophysics, is under consideration. 


Scientific research for defence services has been 
neglected in the past. Science plays a large pant in 
military operations and the knowledge and experience 
required for defence cannot be improvised or pur- 
chased from others. The Government of India have 
set up a Defence Science Organization under the 
Defence Ministry and Scientific research and technical 
development for defence purposes are beginning to 
receive attention. 


The scientific surveys under the Government have 
been greatly enlarged. The material resources of India 
are abundant, but inadequately known. The Geologi- 
cal Survey of India has been expanded and depart- 
ments for geophysical exploration and for the study of 
underground water resources have been organised. 
The Botanical survey has been revived and rein- 
vigorated. Survey and exploration of the enormous 
wealth of Indian flora and fauna, apart from providing 
scientific knowledge of the country’s resources, have 
important practical bearing on argriculture and indus- 
try. There have been also important developments 
in the activities of the meteorological department and 
valuable work is being carried out on upper air meteo- 
rology, seismology, hydrology, wind regimes, and rain 
and cloud physics. 


Academic Research 


Enough has been stated to show that research 
facilities have been expanded in the many aspects of 
applied science —agriculture and animal husbandry. 
medicine and public health, industrial research, eurveys 
and natural resources, engineering and defence science 
—affecting the welfare of the country. In addition, 
pure or academic research has received due attention. 
This is particularly noteworthy, because in the con- 
text of State support for research the danger of academic 
pursuits suffering neglect cannot be ignored. “Applied 
research tends to drive out fundamental r 
SAVS Dr. Vannevar Bush in Science—the Endless 
Frontier; he points out that this danger must be 
guarded against and State support should be directed 
l ch a manner that the sources of knowledge are 

d at the highest level of functional efficiency. In 
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National Professorships and the appointment of ia a 
C. V. Raman as the first National Professor is anin M late 
tion of the importance attached by Governmet ent of i 
fundamental research. Energetic attention is also ti nce of t} 
given to scientific research in universities and the overnm 
all-India Councils for agricultural, medical and i f machi 
trial research are financing research projects in itcraft, 
versities as a means not only of securing new kNO™electronic 
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Objectives and Tasks 


nent mention in any review on the i 
in free India. Tt is not implied that all i ola TE sci 
done has been done. Organising of science of ney : 
continuing vigilance and the requirements | > Phas 
should be kept constantly under review: 
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arch facilities has led to a 


the » | sjon of rese 

Oy. spansl i 

Jann le T i jnerease in research effort in all fields of 

ay -able i ai i i 
Yi ab. to visit the annual session of 


¢ : ‘ance Congress to get an idea of the 
he he change that has been brought about. 


Í mitude of th ; E : 
cience and its applications rapidly ex- 


Bole ding and research has gained in prestige Planning 
Sive tad’. no with a view to securing its effective impact 


thf science W 
gk national develop! 
| It may be recalled that various committees 


t to examine and report on the 
deplored that in the absence of a 
aimless 


nent programmes has assumed im- 


ia i Uppointed in the pas 
__ blit-garess of science, had 
Voted to} tional industrial plan, research in India was 
it the di drifting. Revolutionary changes have taken place 
Within uring the past few year's and the objectives to which 
Make giontific effort should be steered are becoming in- 
the bie easingly vivid. The production of cheap hydro- 
Gy conéJectric power, to which Government is devoting much 
ind then establishment of new 


has rendered the 


rogrammes through 
{ational Extension Schemes hold great promise for 
stitution eltering the social, industrial and agricultural condi- 
adi E and for improving the amenities of life throughout 
is am” country. The industrial policy of the Government, 

mulated in 1952, lays great stress on the develop 
In pursu- 


VENI ent of i š 
is akok of industries under the public sector. 


ad the aed developments are being planned and- 
| and itt a ; sa set up factories for the manufacture 
jects I ircrate arate s, iron and steel locomotives, ships, 
v know electronic sy: coaches telephones and cables, 
kin Shipment, fertilizers, etc. The success 
K pacer the First Five Year Plan has en- 
eo the formulation of a more ambitious Second 
industries a ee particular emphasis on basic heavy 
ansion of ae teng capital goods and on the ex- 
a centralized į ae industries and creating new and 
‘These arene for producing consumer goods. 
n the oe developments pose many problems 
ation, processing and utilization of our 


tural pes 
find É Ppli resources which demand for their solution the 


sof “ation of well-directed technological research. 
pat) rp Ten. 

e W De research is to make an effective and 
5 of Fi Contribution to national development in all 


S phases ; 
> It should be planned and directed to 
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ae objectives. In the context of the magnitude of 
chi oat) a 
level ee oe hip at the highest policy 

esearch in university laboratories, Govern- 
ment departments and industrial organizations should 
be coordinated and its applications to technological 
purposes should be correlated to national needs. Large 
numbers of scientific and technical personnel are re- 
quired for undertaking research and for operating the 
various development projects. The supply and train- 
ing of personnel is a major task of scientific education 
which universities and scientific institutions should 
accept as their contribution to the national develop- 
ment programme. ‘This task is one of peculiar urgency 
and unless it is tackled energetically and boldly, it may 
seriously impede progress. There is need for research 
men in the whole alphabet of sciences—from astro- 
nomy to zoology—and in all the varied applications of 
science—medicine, engineering, agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and all the rest. Past neglect of science has 
led to a serious shortage of trained personnel and a 
tremendous effort is needed to mobilise our resources 
to discover and train the right type of men and to en- 
courage them to give of their best to the nation. The 
emphasis here is on quality, for nowhere is quality 
more important than in creative endeavour leading to 
the promotion of knowledge with new and revolu- 
tionary practical applications. Universities which 
constitute the sources of trained research personnel 
should be strengthened and their vitality as centres of 


and research should be safeguarded. The 


teaching 
More re- 


building up of research schools takes years. 
Government and research establishments have 
drawn heavily on them with the result that they have 
been greatly impoverished. More grants for buildings 
and equipment, more post-graduate scholarships and 
more post-doctorate fellowship should be provided. 
ogical institutions with research depart- 
ments should be established. In the matter of train- 
we should aim high. As Prof. A.V. 
“Let us aim to double or treble the 
a higher education 
aise the standard of 


cently, 


More technol 


ing personnel, 
Hill recently wrote : 
number of students who are given 
in science and technology ; let us 1 
entry by accepting only the best students regardless of 
private means ; let us raise the quality of their educa- 
tion by improvement in accommodatic equipment and 
teaching. The final result may then be the five-to- 
tenfold development and increase of scientific and 


G-7h 


technical education, which the technical needs of our 
future will require.” We have no data on the precise 
requirements of trained personnel for various activi- 
ties. Such data as were collected by the Scientific 
Manpower Committee in 1947 are out of date, The re- 
quirements have to be determined afresh and adequate 
funds should be deployed to stengthen scientific edu- 
cation. Complacency in this regard will inevitably 
affect progress. 


A National Science Policy 


We have underlined here the importance of planned 
research and the training of technical personnel. 
These are major tasks which have to be tackled with 
vision and boldness for ensuring that the country’s 
scientific resources are effectively utilized in the 
national interest. These problems are inevitably asso- 
ciated with others and they should be tackled in 
concert and in accordance with a national policy. The 
increasing interest of Government in promoting and 
applying research emphasizes the need for discussing 
general principles which should govern organizational 
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and other aspects of science. Such pole 

best be considered by a high power commana 
sed of officials and nono-fficials. Th Ittee , 
invite scientists from outside to þe pr 
cussion of special subjects or for 


c k 
Ommiti & 
esent for 


E i 
giving evid i 
Eng 


An attempt has been made in this þr 
high-light a few of the developments in t 
field of scientific research in India 
from scratch, viable organizations h 
for promoting research in its y 


lef Levie 
Ne ey 

5 Pai 
h tarting A 
nave been buil 
aried aspects 


expansion of scientific effort is limited bY the te 
ability of trained personnel, and one of the ann i oe 
r yAmong 


of scientific education is to discov 
women with necessary aptitudes and train them fy 
various calls awaiting them. Reference has been: necessar 
also to the importance of planning science And theas parti 
for formulating a national science policy. 
fortunate in the sense that their voc 
nature is dedication to an end. 
dedication are not lacking. 


er Young men shelter, 


urvival. 


ation by its) 
Opportunities for at 6,500 
Science in India has ¢handloon 
into its own and its continuing advancement ville 
a prosperous future for the country and its peopl 


actually 
tin wa 
for Hou 
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training 
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new site 
assistanç 
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RURAL HOUSING 
PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION 


(By N. R. Malkani M. P.) 


them fy survival. ; 5 
as beenpnecessary wants the First Five-Year Plan may be judged 
> and theas partially successful. The target for cereals which 
Scientigawas fixed at 55 million tons has been already exceeded 
n by itsyby about 2 million tons. The target for cloth fixed 
ities foryat 6,500 million yards is expected to be reached by 
dia hag, handlooms in 1956 and has already been exceeded by 
nt will ithe mills. We have been put on a “subsistence” level 
ts peoe With regard to food and “‘cover level” with regard to 
loth. The next Plan will aim at comfortable margins 
‘in both. But the need for shelter i.e. housing, is also 
considered the third necessity. The First Plan pro- 
vided a small sum of Rs. 50 crores for Housing, out 
of which about Rs. 38 crores was allotted to Urban Hou- 
‘sing. Less than half has been actually spent but next 
ito nothing on Rural Housing. The latter was entirely 
left to the States, which were advised to spend about 
Rs. 12 crores. No one knows how much has been 
actually spent. The Community Project Administra- 
a a expected to provide something by the way 
ising. Apart from Housing their own official 
ae we advised to have demonstration and 
io i Improved techniques and designs for rural 
5 dn congested villages the development of 

| 


new sit 9 fi 
ass; mee Opening of village parks and playgrounds and 
sist > 


mee in the supply of building materials, was 
i 


=. dered to be necessary. The latest Progress Report 
September 1954 is as follows : 


Unto Sept. Upto Sept. 


a a ae m a done in about 500 Community 
Z ) KS. dhere is no provision for Hou- 
sing in National Extension Blocks. The pittance 
that has been spent is by way of loans without any 
grant or subsidy. My knowledge of Community Blocks, 
though very limited, extends to having seen a few 
ventilators or windows by way of ‘re-conditioning’ and 
not having seen a single new house. Improved tech- 
niques and designs and development of new sites etc., is 
a fine flourish of pious expressions that was somewhat 
soothing to the writers of the Report. In fact, the prob- 
Jem of Rural Housing is a staggering one and requires 
any amount of courage to grapple with it. According 
to the latest Census, out of a total rural population of 
2,950 lakhs 2,405 lakhs of agriculturists can be classi- 
fied as follows : 


Self Sup- Depen- Total 
porting dents 
(lakhs) (lakhs) (lakhs) 
(1) Cultivators of land 530 1,401 1,931 
(2) Agricultural La- 
bourers 143 287 430 
(3) Landlords & 
Rentiers l4 30 44 
687 1,718 2,405 


The total number of new houses required for the above 
three categories would be about (considering the average 
size of family of a labourer to consist of four and of others 
to consist of six members) : 


(1) Sy 322 lakh houses 
430 
g ae 108 
(2) a 108 
44 = 
(3) =a = i 
437 


1953 1954 Thus, there would be a total demand of 437 lakh new 
Hous houses. In fact, the last category being of the well- 
A es constructed 9,100 1,273 to-do would mainly require ‘reconditioning’ of houses. 
Useg Teconditioned 95,287 1,075 It is anybody's guess as to the number of new houses 
G-73 
l “ek 
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required by cultivators. It may vary from 50% to 
80°% of the total but for practical purposes we may 
suppose that only 50% of housesr equire renewals 
and 50% must be new. The agricultural labourer is 
the weakest in the series and his need may be for 80% 
new houses and only 20% renewals. By any calcu- 
lation or the lowest calculation of, say Rs. 1,000 for 
a new house (of two rooms) and Rs. 250 (for renewals) 
the estimates of expenditure would mount into thousands 
of crores. I have seen calculations varying from Rs. 
3,000 crcres to Rs. 30,000 crores, according to the feel- 
ings of the evaluator. The magnitude of this problem 


eas na A 


js DEF 
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a 


seems to deter everybody from coming 

terms with it. A beginning has been mee 

Plan by way of expression of good wi E by 

sans personnel, sans organisation. The aa fina, P 

to be taken up by the Second Five-Year e eon 
“FAN Op pp NOE 


by the Housing Panel of the Planni 
bs £ anr 1 a 
ning Commissio Jn fact, 


of the h 
Jans by 
My ame tir 


to p 
Tea, 


the paid maj 
d t ca 


Tt is necessary to fix the basic policy 
ties, the provision of suitable finance, the sett] 
a working organisation and lastly the train ie Uio creat 
nel. We shall begin with the first and make er the pro 


ao : ; an impre 
beginning with the agricultural labourer sae 
: Ña 


> With 


ia Develop’ 
= Whe Co 
pattern 

Housing 
within t 
mess and 
j y 4 pl 
ILT sugges 
Pagriculty 


¢ 


N What 
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housing 
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e given to the direct cultivators and the 
to} . 

let alone. The agricultural labourer 
as he is practically house-less if 


os also b 


aturally c 
ot pome-less; 


| has. TeC ise Jor 9 
E mF fact, the Government has recognised the prior claim 
Nise; Jn te st illions is : er- 
MiSsiop ithe house-less amongst the millions of displaced per 
f the 


F tong BY building tenements mainly for them. At the 
with Wh \s 


4 time a substantial beginning must be made so as 

Cttihy A ate an impression in the rural region and to tackle 
8 0 Phe problem effectively. Our Republic has fixed a 
N presi! riod for introducing free and compulsory education 
Some lif ithin 10 years. We are out to give fresh employment 
ho 94 millions in two Plan periods. The Community 

< Development Blocks will cover India over 10 years. 


“Tre Congress has accepted Basic Education as the 


pattern to replace the existing one in 10 years. The 

Housing problem cannot be left to itself to be solved 

within the next 50 or 60 years. Considering the .vast- 
Sa ness and extent of its spread we may give 20 years or 
say 4 plan periods for wrestling with it. In that case, 
Ai suggest that out of the 80% of new houses needed by 
agricultural labourers, the Second Five-Year Plan must 
nd means to build 40% i.e. 44 lakhs out of 88 lakhs 
badly required. Such a limitation in size is dictated 
F Liy the hugeness of the problem and yet any material 
reduction in this size will not only prolong the period 
but betray our lack of earnestness in taking up the chal- 
lenge. We must cease to tinker with the problem or 
7 blink our eyes fearing to face it squarely. 


; he would be required for this important job. 
==. en depend on the kind of hut that we intend 
rd e and the cost of building materials to be uti- 
a? emt of the opinion that the minimum 
ini a s of a human being are two Tooms, & veran- 
: ianeg o and an open courtyard. It is not only 
4 é but utterly wrong to provide only one room 
family. Sanitary and Hygienic stan- 


i i a any human 
dards requir P 
; 5 require a covered area of at least 100 sq. feet 


Aper head, 


Part of the y rer’s family—the kitchen being an enclosed 
man ti Ree ean: There should also be 5007-700" 

Í small tes ea courtyard, with provision for a 
room and ats in the corner. This excludes the bath 
AEN < atory, which may be common for a block 

Will he a ae A new rural house of smaller dimensions 
8 heen = el not a human habitation. Such a house 
mated to cost anything from Rs.1000 to Rs. 
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3000 depending on building materials used. I would 
accept the lowest estimate of Rs. 1,000 only and use the 
cheapest building materials, ranging from bamboo cum 
straw to sun-burnt bricks with kiln bricks upto plinth. 
Different regions have-different materials, with Assam 
having the cheapest and most plentiful materials to 
Punjab having the dearest and of a superior quality. 
The natural soil is the most common material used, 
made “stable” by mixture of cow-dung, rice cheff, or 
wheat stalk or “san” fibre. It will take some time 
before it is stabilised with 3% “cement”. The technique 
will have to be taught and we have not enough of cement. 
The use of lime and gypsum has to be more liberal but 
that will go into the houses of the higher classes. Almost 
all the building materials, but mainly the soil and wood 
and grass, will be local—immediately local and requiring 
bullock cart transport. Thus, the building of 44 lakh 
cottages at Rs. 1,000 per cottage, will probably cost Rs. 
440 crores, each cottage having 500’ of covered and 700’ 
of open area. Even this sum to begin with, may be 
reduced to half, by providing the required area but help- 
ing to build only one room now and the next in the third 
Plan. This would be a bad thing but an unavoidable 
necessity, dictated by lack of funds. An additional 
sum of Rs. 30 crores should be set apart for Co-opera- 
tive Housing Societies of peasants, for renewals of 
houses, for acquisition of sites, for village and regional 
planning etc. It is necessary that the benefit should 
be enjoyed by all classes but by the labouring class in 
special. It is also of importance that the benefit should 
be spread over extensively and not as a concentrate by 
way of so-called ‘model’ villages in ‘model’ Community 
projects. There are no such model things in reality nor 
model residents for them. I would suggest that new 
houses should be built mainly in villages of 100 families 
and more. Also such new houses should only be built 
in blocks of not less than 10 and not more than 20 units 
to make an impression on the village and even give it 
a ‘new look’ that attracts. Thus the problem has now 
been reduced to proportions which admit of a proper 
approach on the way to a reasonable solution. 


Tt is well-known that among all categories, urban and 
rural, the lowest and lowliest is that of agricultural 
labourers. There are no comprehensive surveys of any 
category for the whole of India but a few sample surveys 
have recently been held by Universities and Research 
Institutes. The Governments of U.P. and of West 
Bengal have also initiated wider surveys. The Union 


Ministry of Labour has produced the most satisfactory 
labour survey. On a rough estimate it is now believed 
that the per capita income of agricultural labour Is only 
Rs. 104 per year and the per capita expenditure exceeds 
this income. So also agricultural labour is approxi- 
mately employed for only 189 days in a year in agri- 
culture, for 29 days in casual labour and remains unem- 
ployed for 100 days. In north India (U.P.) however he 
is employed for 289 days in a year. The U.P. family 
survey shows an annual family income of Rs. 551 as 
against an All-India family income of Rs. 447. Tt is, 
therefore, impossible for this class to find any resources 
for building its own houses. It is, however, the one class 
most ready and qualified for self-help. Tt will do almost 
all the labour necessary for building its own cottage, 1n- 
eluding a little skilled masons’ work. And the ratio of 
materials to labour cost in rural housing is far different 
from that in urban housing. In fact, the bulk of cost 
is labour, both skilled and unskilled. Agricultural 
Jabour will be ready to contribute labour worth Rs. 250 
if Government contributes the balance of Rs. 500 
for completing a one-room cottage. No urban housing 
even contemplates such a substantial contibrution by 
the occupant himself. The Government on its behalf 
must advance Rs. 500 half by way of subsidy and half 
by way of cheap loan, recoverable in 10 years. In fact, 
a recent conference of Works and Housing Ministers 
recommended as follows : 25% subsidy by the Centre; 
25% subsidy by the States; 50% loan by the Centre. 
I suggest that the loan may also be divided as the sub- 
sidy between the two. In no case should the Centre 
shunt off the whole burden on the States. The States 
cannot and will not bear such a burden. 


With regard to several subsidiary matters I am clear 
that rural housing does not present a fraction of the obs- 
tacles that face urban housing. Firstly, there will be 
hardly any demand for steel, cement, and timber so 
much in need in towns. There will be hardly any expen- 
diture on ‘development’ of plots, by way of provision of 
drains, roads, lighting, except of an elementary kind. 
There will be no need for any contractors or special build- 
ing agencies to construct the huts. A few model plans 


_ and designs may be prepared and broad-casted bearing 


flexibility in the choice of a plan according to needs. 


pale 
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Where a new site is not available jt Will be 
persuade all the villagers to find one b eet 
otherwise in these days of Bhoodan movem t 
solidation of holdings should be expediteq nt, 
provided for new housing among other m 
needs. In the last resort the Acquisition ‘an 
be amended so as to allow summary Proceedings à 
supervisory agency can be improvised by fans i 
training to village level workers in Develop k 
and appointing one additional Overseer nil Stirs 
Subsidy and loan may be advanced through thet 
tor, in two instalments and mainly in materi 
for skilled labour. There is no need for setting Ee 
new personnel for carrying out this simplest mi 


; : n appea 
i mplest of ways. | 
and in the simy ays Rear: 


; Bed wed wl 
T am convinced that this is not only a pressing the Al 


blem but requires the simplest of means for its sol he dem: 
The one and only bar appears to be the paucity offisiso beer 
the ways and means for finding Rs. 250 crores fortpeoples 0 
housing. Where there is the will there is a wayt «whetl 
would appear that the size and the nature of theSeseful in 
Plan are again in the melting pot. Perhaps the rabeen issu 
ces are more limited than estimated at first. ih the “s 
suggest that the Second Plan should reduce the pro Geneva. 

for Big Industry both in the Private and Public sif the Pa 
and increase resources for small industry with ailifferent 


to dispersal and additional employment. It sttomic re 
hose por 


Shy 
ment Y, 


also allocate much more generous terms for all 
services, including Education, which will lead to thi 
provement of the human material that has benipeace, 
lected in the First Plan. Housing and specially! 
Housing should then find an important ee A 
and material Hygiene of rural classes. The a 
has done something for the cultivating st 
Second Plan must give special attention to the 
ing more specially the rural labouring cle ee 
on land is rising and recent land reforms wa i 
lings are bound to further reduce employme is hav 
on land. The greatest challenge to the nig pl an Dik 
unemployment and more than that B s a i 
It can be courageously taken up by provis ca 7 ae 
village industries on the one hand and R i town T 
warm-blooded programme of aided selt- i 


Without 
housing on the other. ù tree y 


This j 
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be nant , 
Doss IVENESS AS A SOCIAL DISEASE 


7 chan. ossESS 

ement, 3 a 

“| LOODAN PAVES WAY 
io yg ENDURING WORLD 
mea reaa 

pment i (By Suresh Ramabhai) 


d Super 
gh theu! qn the famous manifesto signed by the Late Prof. 
als andvi bert Einstein and eight other eminent scientists and 
etting Wponsored by the British philosopher, Bertrand Russel, 
plest of an appeal had been made for the ‘abolition of thermo- 

huclear weapons”, for “a bomb can now be manufac- 

tured which will be two-thousand times as powerful 
pressing, the Atom bomb which destroyed Hiroshima in 1945.” 
r its solte demand for banning the use of atomic weapons has 
city ofithlso been voiced forth by different Governments and 
OTOS fortpeoples of the world. A definite directive in this regard 
s a wal“whether the four Governments can take any further 
of the Sejseful initiative in the field of disarmament’ —had also 
ps the rëheen issued to their foreign ministers at the conclusion 
first. lif the “summit conference” of the Big Four Powers at 
the priGeneva. Non-aggression also forms an important item 
Public sof the Panch-Sheel agreements entered into by India with 
wino ifferent countries. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that 
; Tt satomic rearmament is being resorted to furiously by all 
for all sthose powers which find it within their means. There 
ad to thils, therefore, a continuous, increasing danger to world 
as been !peace, 
ecially 
lace int 


— 


It is clear that peace does not consist in a mere ab- 
j ence of war, Nor peace, real peace, can be said to have 
„ | 2 established until fear dominates man’s activities 
l d millions are denied the wherewithal to meet their 
| ë Ca A balance of power between sell 
by fiston vordik only lead to a postponement of war. W ar 
ent of [i del of wo eo cannot beget peace. But the cita- 
avea fi K ace will not be something airy. It must 

‘ Oundation to stand upon ; there can be no peace 
oT unless there is peace in every country of 
strict of on ENON province of every country, in every 
own of one PRONE and, again, in every village or 
vithout a district. To expect peace in ue world 
ù tree vie me village or town. is like expecting 

This į Sowing its seed. 

he sia 
cane 


mi 
ng si jth 


Jame d 
dp it “i 


ux of the matter : how to preserve peace 
Obviously, by eliminating or humanising 
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the sources which disturb that peace. And what are 
those sources ? Land, property or the wealth of the 
village. Disputes on their score are the rock-bottom 
feeders of law-courts, police and army and what not. 
These disputes could be smoothly done away with if land 
and property were owned not by the individual, not by 
the State, but by the village as a whole and redistributed 
by the village people unanimously among themselyes 
according to their need. This is possible if the present 
owners of land and property make a voluntary surrender 
of their possessions, entrust its charge to the village and 
look after the portion that falls to their lot as a trustee. 
Casting off one’s possession is bound to render one fear- 
less, as possession and fear always go together. 


This is not something new or unprecedented. In 
fact, man always practices itat home. Why does he 
feel happy and peaceful at home ? Simply because 


(i) There is no individual ownership of things in 
the home ; 

(ii) Every body gets there according to his or her 
need and works according to his or her capacity ; 


(iii) Disputes of the home are resolved in the home 
itself. 


The same can very well be true in the village. That is 


to say : 
(i) All land and property in the village should 
belong to the village as a whole ; 
(ii) Everybody—be he literate or not, man or woman 
work according to his or her capacity 
according to one’s need ; 


—should 
and get 

(iii) Disputes of the village be resolved in the village 
itself. 


World peace demands the establishment of these 
values on a wide social scale. It is also the call of science. 
Modern science says that there cannot be one law for the 
atom and another for the universe. It has now compres- 
sed the universe in the atom and the same law is true 
for both. Likewise, what is true for the individual 
should be true for the world as a whole. Buddha tells 


us :— ee 
‘Self is the lord of self. Self is the goal of self ; there- 
fore control thyself as a merchant controls a horse 
of noble breed.” 
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Control of self on a collective scale is bound to result 
in world peace. Voluntary surrender of one’s possessions 
is a symbol of one’s attempt to control oneself. It is 
also in keeping with the Biblical injunction : Love Thy 
Neighbour As Thyself. None can love one’s neighbour 
without sharing his weal and woe. This can material- 
ise only when one is a trustee of all in his keeping and 
its ownership rests with society. 


The question now arises whether this is at all possible. 
Is not a talk of voluntary surrender mere make-shift? 
Most certainly, not! More than five lakhs of persons have 
offered a land area amounting to no less than forty lakhs 
of acres and in about 800 villages in Orissa, people have 
abdicated their personal right and transferred all land 
to the village. This has been done in the wake of the 
Bhoodan Yajna movement launched by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave more than four years ago. 


What is important is not the quantity of land-gifts 
but the peaceful manner in which they are obtained. 
The movement seeks to build up a climate of public 
opinion which enables people to face their problems with 
equanimity, courage and forbearance. It is this charac- 
teristic that distinguishes the Bhoodan movement from 
other peace movements of the world. 


Let us analyse them. The first and the commonest 
method is peace through armament. It is, in fact, an 
age-old illusion, Is it not self-contradictory to manu- 
facture such things as destroy ‘peace’ in order to maintain 
“peace’’, to prepare things that produce fear in order to 
create fearlessness ? This effort of establishing non-vio- 
lence through violence has failed time after time and in 
future may lead not only to self-destruction but to the 
wiping out of the human race itself. 


Another effort for world peace is through U.N.O. 
in which representatives of various nations sit round 
a table for discussions and consultations. The weakness 
of this method lies in the sad fact that those who sit 
and discuss do not trust one another. Suspicion or 
mutual distrust can never lead to amity and peace. 


Then there is the Moral Rearmament Group. Their 
programme is to do beneficial work in different coun- 


= tries in order to generate an atmosphere of mutual love 


and friendship. But they do not hold any firm opinion 


h regard to the use of arms. They do not know their 
own 


Besides, there are two other bodies 


Worki 


—the Pacifists and the “World Peace Moy "Bio! gut 
former are known the world over fop exe Jand 
their creed not to use arms in war. The ten i ja 
suffered for their indomitable faith. But y hay! “Pea 
sion to abandon arms cannot end ware Thee its € 
be a programme to support it and to build 3 i inch 
tive constructive force. The votaries of a) ‘Pea 
Peace Movement” desire peace because the 7 i) tumi 
peace is necessary for the development of ma this 
countries, such as India, China, Indo ; 


nesia any.) The 


Pag s p w E 
countries of Europe. There under-developeq" , drawba 


tries need peace, they say, for removing Pover sanctior 
raising their standard of life. In other words, tl do, viz., 
peace only as a means for economic betterment. al labou 

Dwelling on these various peace attempts, Ji basic pc 
once remarked : 


(i) J 

c . l 
“Peace has water-like qualities. Water i: 

both for growing crops and for a laking (ü) | 


Those who want water for their thirst value À 
its own sake. Those who want ‘Peace’ to in 
the nation’s wealth or to raise the standard of 

of the nation, have a purpose for ‘Peace’. Bit: 
who need ‘Peace’ for the satisfaction of thei 

and peace, value ‘Peace’ for its own sake, Th 
needs are different. He who needs water li 
crops will not need it after the crops have bet! 
vested. Likewise, those who need peace form 

prosperity will not need peace after the nati The Bh, 
become prosperous. But just as he who ist way for 
will always need water, he who needs peace HN session 

for the satisfaction of his soul will always need Based o 
And only thus will ‘Peace’ be established in thi Behalf o 
This means that ‘Peace’ will not be establish? a the p 
men unless man thirsts for ‘Peace’ for its" thein nig 


(iv) 1 


In c 
establis} 
posse ssi 


¢ : jousi ®8Ccordin 
It is evident from the above that the và onli, ih every 
f are Om) 
movements though good in themselves, ich) md poy 
Br 


way measures and will not, cannot, very ml 
in the basic task of establishing real pea 
Bhoodan movement, based as it is on the el © 
sharing of life, goes deeper and tends 10° 


Thus th 
isplace 


Power of Peace. To quote Vinoba : Bett an 
ing 

“When we speak about Bhoodan Sees Wy Ra 

there are many who would like legisla of a 

e 


novs 
J don 


this work speedily. I tell them that Jaws | 


legislation. You are free to enact the 
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y ingg | + object is not only to collect and distribute 
remens H Be a also to create a new awakening for ‘Peace’. 
he ten | n working 50 that people may understand that 
} i am 7 nk ee 

ey wae ; an independent value and power of 
ney hay | ‘Peace has an p P 


i therefore, solve all their proble 
a mel jts own and may, the A problems 


Then | including the problem of me through methods of 
uld wal ‘Peace and non-violence’. There is a great oppor- 
Ë the nf nity pefore India today for the establishment of 
they feel. this independent ‘Power of Peace’. 

f n yl | 
pi ous peace movements suffer from another 


The vari 
k—they believe in almost the same values and 
3 Pover; sanctions in which moe who do not Wen about peace 
ords, ile d0 viz., private (or State) ownership, inferiority of manu- 
termeni, al labour to mental co ete. On the other hand, the 
mots, yp basic postulates of Bhoodan imply : 


sia anj, 
loped l drawbac 


| (i) Property or means of production to be owned 
| ; 

i by society ; 
Vater is} 


Jaking{ (ii) Distinction between manual and intellectual 
gt 


t value?) work must go ; 
e toid , i 
lard M (iii) Productive physical labour must be performed 
dard oit Š ; 
A Bai: by everybody, be he an intellectual or an ad- 
o Buti, A 
` ministrator, for a few hours every day ; 
of their 
akre Th C . 
ake, Tt] (iv) No arms to be used in self-defence. 
water fi 


ave bet! In cther words, Bhoodan visualises a change in the 
reform tablished code of thinking and proposes to render 
he nati! possessiveness as a social disease even as stealing is. 
ho ist he Bhoodan (or Sampattidan) programme paves the 
pay, for all to free themselves from the tyranny of pos- 
s need ! ae and sublimate their appetite for belongings. 
‘in this? ae a the idea of non-possession, or possession on 
lished” or i ol and for others, Bhoodan seeks to make the rich 
ts le poor shed off their sense of ownership and share 
> 


eace for 


their riches 
riches or poverty together and enable each to draw 
according 


to his or her need from the bank contained 
m every 


and home. It thus bids fair to eliminate richness 
DOVETE S 
m, Doverty and create a classless or Sam-ras society. 


dus ; ; rae 
ce us the motive for private profit eliminated and money 


pin vm from the unnaturally high pedestal it occupies 

geen wee üre being of man wond blossom forth with a 
teat ang erence that would impart an altogether new 

a comprehension to life. 

ing The 

jon t vorlq phove clearly shows how Bhoodan works for 

not hove Peace and how it differs from the diverse peace- 

wi mens t places little reliance on the armed 


strength or upon the legal might, of the State. That 
violence or armed strength must be completely eschewed 
as a preliminary requisite for liberation from war is ob- 
vious. But legal might is no less deceptive. Though, in 
a democratic State, people confer that might upon those 
whom they elect, —no, I shall say, whom they are made 
to elect—on the basis of adult franchise, yet the holders 
of that might, i.e., the Governments in power always 
try, naturally, to curb the free will of the people and to 
return to power again and again. For, no Government 
is prepared to efface itself. It is anxious to oust others 
to continue in power. It, therefore, resorts to armed 
might and strains every nerve to maintain the balance 
of power so that it may not be overthrown. Conse- 
quently, legal might has indirectly led to the piling up 
of armaments. Thus, if armed force breaks the body 
of peace, legal force breaks its spirit. The need for the 
generation of a third foree—such a force as is opposed to 
violent force and different from legal force—is, therefore, 
essential. Vinoba calls it Jan-Shakti or self-reliant power 
of the people. Also love-power or soul-force. 


Under the auspices of Jan-Shakti people will try 
to solve their problems of their own accord. And cer- 
tainly the basic problems, viz., of food, clothing, shelter, 
education, sanitation, justice and medicine. Govern- 
ments need not at all interfere in these aspects of people’s 
life. They must be left free to live and develop as they 
like, unless, of course, they overlook the usual standards 
of morality. Let Jan-Shakti enjoy full latitude and 
evolve its own popular (human, of course) style. Bhoodan 
envisages the formation of the social structure on the 
basis of trust, love and co-operation as against distrust, 
hatred and what is called as “survival of the fittest” 
today. Manifestly, in a society governed by Jan- 
Shakti, the law of majority rule would be rendered de- 
funct. Only the unanimous voice of the people would 
direct their course, again, as ina family. There would 
be no place for power-politics or its clients called poli- 
tical parties. In fact, party isa soulless institution meant 
only to “part” one from another. But what is needed is 
to unite one with another. Parties divide hearts. 
Jan-Shakti would unite them. No group would hanker 
for power or strength. Thus Bhoodan proposes to con- 
vert power-politics (Raj-Nit) into popular polity, what 
Vinoba calls Loka-Niti. Society built by the dint of 
Jan-Shakti and Loka-Niti would necessarily be free 
from present disparities and disabilities. The Govern- 
ment agency would be there, not as a binding force but 
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only as a co-ordinating or cohesive one. It is, therefore, 
Sasan-Mukata (administration free), Sam-Ras (homo- 
geneous) and Pakshateet (beyond party) society that 
Bhoodan ventures to build up. It would be a society 
honouring values and sanctions different from those 
rampant today. This connotes a complete revolution 
in the standing order and structure. Vinoba has called 
it “Bhoodan-Yajna Moolak. Gram-Udhyog-Pradhan. 
Ahinsaimak Kranti”, i.e., “a non-violent revolution based 
on Bhoodan Yagna and with Village industries as its 
mainstay.” 

At the last Sarvodaya Sammelan, Vinoba gave a 
call for this new revolution. He observed that syste- 
matic violence has now reached the stage of Ati-himsa 
(extreme violence). There were, he said, two possibili- 
ties now. This Ati-himsa has to transform itself into 
a-himsa (non-violence) or adopt more dreadful forms 

[and attain the consummation of ending the life of many 
on this planet. Urging upon his audience to gather 
courage, he asked them to prepare for setting up the re- 
gime of complete Ahimsa by eliminating out Ati-himsa. 


He appealed to the workers : 


“Wherever you go for land donation, tell them that 
every Dan-patra is conducive to world peace. 
Don’t you want peace in the world ? If you do, won’t 


you offer share in the Bhoodan and 
scheme of solving the land problem ? eae 
of one-sixth is a vote for world-peace Be dy 


— 


Further Vinoba declared : 


“Unless we work strenuously for two 
der our society state-free, non-violence vail y 
crue. Our work stands for the welfare of fe 
world, for the benefit of the entire op oh 


y: , š ea i i 
Bhoot Hite Ratah’ is the word of this cone 
It is not only a matter of tackling the fer 


: 5 land 
We have, in fact, to wipe out all Gor 
retin 


of the world for they cannot succeed in limiti 
blo i 

sphere of armed activity. We have to foun 
3 : : (l 
violence. I ask for land-gifts for the sake ia 
i 2 


peace.” 


This land revolution has to be realised in India bé 
it becomes a living reality for the world at large, 
again peoples and nations of the world look to Inti 
pave the way for chalking out a new way of life, Bi 
dan which provides a torch for the same has, there 
attracted world attention and is being closely ile 
May we, of India, transform our life and country a; 
dingly and serve as an instrument in slaking the pan 
throat of the war-ravaged humanity! 


) found, 
ake of, 


India be 
arge. 0) 
to Tadi) 
life. BE 
s, there 
ly follor! 
ntry ani 
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RAHGARK 


CHAMBAL HYDEL AND IRRIGATION SCHEME 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, WILL USHER ANEW ERA OF PLENTY & PROSPERITY-FOR MADHYA-BHARAT 
ASTHAN STATES, BY PLACING AT THE SERVICE OF THE PEOPLE WHEN COMPLETED, 


10.000 KW OF POWER AND BRINGING 14 LAKHS ACRES OF THIRSTY LAND UNDER IRRIGATION. 
THE BENIFITS WILL START ACRUING DURING SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN PERIOD 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE SCHEME 


MAIN STRUCTURE 


FIRST STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 


1 GANDHI SAGAR DAM 
2 GANDHI SAGAR POWER STATION 
3 KoTAH BARRAGE 
J CANAL SYSTEM 
3 TRANSMISSION SYSTCM 
Fs poses 


SECOND STAGE 


1 RANA PRATAP SAGAR OAM 
2 RANA PRATAP SAGAR POWLR 
STATION WITH AOOITIONAL 
TRANSMISSION LINES 
TOTAL 


THIRD & FINAL STAGE 


IKOTAH DAM & KOTAH POWER 
STATION WITH ADDITIONAL 
TRANSMISSION LINCS 


TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 


NET ANNUAL RETURN ON THE 


Torat OUTLAY 


IRRIQADLE AREA 


TRANSHISSION LIKES 


SUBSTATIONS: 
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ESTUIMATLO Cost. 
Rs INCRORES 


6.30 
5.00 
307 
22.52 
654 


48.03 


3-66 


10.00 
10:00 
71.69 


7.35% 
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first five year plan 
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© Only the best 27 SAT iad 0 “te : 
Butter is good enough ‘ SE ; r 
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Keventer’s Butter for 
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av `: There is an Al-Ind accessory 
Cc? W for every need. And all Al-Ind acces- 
sories are based on sound design and 
backed up by our exceptional 
laboratory and manufacturing facilities, 
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TESTED A THOUSAND TIMES 
THEY STOOD THE TEST A THOUSAND TIMES 


Czechoslovak machinery such as: Machine Tools and 
Cranes, Pumps and Diesel Engines, Locomotives and 
Steam Rollers, and of course also complete equip- 
ment of whole factories have been Operating reliably 


and efhciently throughout the whole world for many 
decades. 


You can trust these Trade Marks: 


SKODA, SIGMA, SLAVIA-DIESEL, TOS, MEZ, 
CKD, MAS. 


STROJEXPORT 
PRAHA-CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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VERE 


AT, ROHTAK, KARWAL, PANIPAT HANSI, 


€ | JUUNDUR, HOSHARPUE , AMRITSAR BATALA, 
AS cobs NOGA and. DELH. 
EPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES, PUNJAB. 
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of = CYCLE DEALERS 


ON RATE CONTRACT WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AS SUPPLIERS OF CYCLES 
TO THE PRESIDENT'S AND GOVERNORS’ STAFF, POLICE, RAILWAYS, 


THE ATLA 


s CYCLE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


SONEPAT, NEAR DELHI. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT AND THE STATES. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE NATION 
“In producing wealth the kind of methods they base adopt have fo be Gone 
dered, because they should not adopt methods Wien set up the wrong trends 
namely, those leading to the growth of monopolies -PRIME MINISTER NERY 


(before the Parliamentary Consultative Committee on PAR 


56) 


o DEA r P E 
CRA BOCERA Yaos TeS MG 
FENA A 5 NA j 7, 
MAN A es By A IAA A DG S 
VEN in industrially advanced U.S.A. rigid Anti-Trust laws prevent formation 


of monopolistic units. In the U.S. motor industry it was found that the respective shares 
of automobile sales in the first nine months of 1955 stood as under: 


Ate Tt General MOAS 5 s o o & o 6 a o gror 50.78%, 
CPE. 26.5607 
Clagysler o cs a o a 5 0 0 a 6 OO a SN eC 17.35% 
i est ati o o o 0 fn. 0o 
Meres tageneca nng e | 5 a . - = - f, 

100%, 


The Justice Departments Anti-Trust Division has recently warned Gencral Motors to settle 
for not more than 50°% of the auto-market and keep out of anti-trust law Operation, 
HERE IS AN EXAMPLE OF A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT RESTRAINING A NATIONAL UNIT. 


BUT in India, an industrially backward country, a foreign unit with foreign capital and 
management is allowed to dominate the Indian soap market. This foreign combine is 
enjoying a monopolistic hold on the market. The following figures reveal the sad plight 
of the national sector of the soap industry: 


Percentage of share of total 


sales of soap in India 
(with foreign capital and forcign MAMAgIMEM) 5 56 6 goa. | 70%, 


The non-Indian unit 


Indian sector (total sales of 73 national units, bordering on extinction) . . . «= o0R6 


To make matters worse, the forei 


gn unit is out for further expansion despite strong protests 
from the swadeshi soap industry. 


OPA AROROR 
APOE OOS. 


N the name of Bharat, we appeal to every Indian to patronise purely 
nd thus save 73 national soap units from extinction. 


Rs. 1,000 casn see 


A bumper cash prize of Rs. 1,000 is to be offered 
in connection with the above announcement of 
I.S. T. M. A. — Indian Soap & Toiletries Makers’ 
Association, Please cut out and keep the above 
announcement and watch for further 
ir newspaper. 


swadeshi soaps a 


This appeal comes to you from the 
swadeshi soap-makers of India, 
represented by their organisation 
LS.T.M.A. —Indian Soap & Toilet 
Ties Makers’ Association. 
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<i Expansion 


X>“ of employment is one of 


the basic objectives of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Two steps 


towards this goal in india are the 


development of large-scale industry and 


increasing the employability of the rural 


population in small enterprises of their $5 


| own. Vocational training improves 
aor N employment prospects, and the Union 
\ Labour Ministry’s Training Centres 
have been assisting in this task 

by providing training facilities 
\ variety of 


a nec] aan 
LEARN A TRADE 
AND SUPPORT 


THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 
————— ann 
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MACHINE SINEWS FOR THE 
2D FIVE YEAR PLAN 
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Motor Cycles and Typewriters and 


Products of the 


Automotive Industry. 


MOGURT HUNGARIAN TRADING COMPANY FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 


BUDAPEST — HUNGARY KOVO. PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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Complete factories are installed pee 
Collaboration with Messrs. KOMPLEX l. Seat 
(Hungarian Enterprise for complete tact oti Thaw Organ 
Budapest and Messrs. TECHNOEXPOR! [tve beer 
for complete | Mto actua 
fS being la 
4 | Ceilings o 
With our Principals’ collaboration: Pe enures, ; 
bring to you experience and knowleds topping 


As Industrial Consultants, we conduct 
complete Surveys, Design, supply and instal 
i ; t 

complete factories, also design and construc 


buildings for these factories. 


BUDAPEST — HUNGARY 
Kisan Tractors — Cable & Wire 


Manufacturing Plants in Association 


(Czechoslovakian Enterprise 


with Allied Concerns. 
wp factories), Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
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A. RAI & SONS LTD. 


ELPS BUILDINGs, 
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NEW DELHI, INDIA è PHONE: 43008 e CABLES: ARAISONS 


HE CONGRESS LOOKS 
AHEAD 
(By Shriman Narayan) 


The Avadi Session of the Indian National Congress, 
hich was also its Diamond Jubilee Session, marked an 
| Jilestone in the history of the nation towards 


mporta ntn 


he goal of social and economic freedom. By declaring 
a “Socialistic pattern of Society”, the 


l; its objective 

| 

Songress had not a 
In fact, the objective of 
in its Constitution, still remains the same t.e., 
“Co-operative Common-wealth” 
But the new motto 


bruptly departed from its aims and 


principles. the Congress, as 


| mae 
| the establishment of a 
© by peaceful and legitimate means. 
L Jfa “socialistic pattern” gave a new emphasis and direc- 
' tion to the ideals of the Congress organisation and sent 
© ifresh wave of enthusiasm and inspiration. The Cong- 
“withering away” 
faith and a 


dss which was supposed to be fast 
ained a new lease of life based on a new 


toble programme. 


| 


lt would be very wrong to think that the “Socialistic 
pattern of Society” is merely meant to be a slogan for 


nduc ite 

insta atching votes in the next general elections. The Cong- 
ssas an orcanisati ; i 

rua | 3S an organisation has never indulged in empty 


hr for : ; a d 
aa for deluding the general public. Tt has achie- 
red what it ai . ; 
n hat it aimed to achieve through hard work, daring 
aCTiNces + . : S { 
ces and unshakable faith. Ever since the passing of 


the “Socialisti 
0 Datta? : : 
cialistic Pattern” resolution at Avadi, the Cong- 


E ee and the Union and State governments 
plete Ito actual ae ae systematically to translate the ideal 
sbeing eee In the rural SSO, more OATES 
ilie oe radical Jand reforms in various States. 

oe tenures : absolute size of holdings, security of land 
; » reduction of rents, co-operative farming and 


‘oppir 
ne . . Š x Å 
peer Meee ized ejectments are some of the im- 
eatures 5 
hanks t atures of recent land reforms in the country. 
0 the À : 
the Bhoodan movement of Acharya Vinoba 


ave. 

>a ver : : i : 
eyed healthy and favourable atmosphere for 
ching £ 


’ a Creat, 
i sound t 


and revolutionary agrarian reforms has 
ed i . : oe ie + 
ed in India. The Second Five-Year Plan is 
0 Ine S 

nelude a more radical programme for such 
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reforms so that the tillers may become real owners of 
land. In the urban sector, the Company Law Amend- 
ment Act passed recently by the Parliament is a very 
significant piece of legislation. Tt aims at the aboli- 
tion of what may be termed as “feudalism in industry”. 
Just as our programme aims at abolishing intermedia- 


` ries in land, so this Amendment in the Company Law 


seeks to eliminate the Managing Agency system which 
is a source of great economic exploitation and accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a few businessmen. 
The imposition of the Estate Duty on the richer sec- 
tions of the population has also exercised a good psycho- 
logical affect on the minds of the people. This Duty 
is bound to be enhanced steadily in time to come. The 
Income tax rates are also become steeper and steeper in 
the case of higher incomes. With a view to reducing 
economic disparities. the Taxation Enquiry Commis- 
sion have suggested that such inequalities should not be 
ethan 1: 30. With the implementation of the various 


mor 
ssion this target will 


recommendations of the Commi 
also be realised during the next two decades or so. 


On the social froat, the Parliament recently enacted 
a Law against the practice of Untouchability in any 
The legislation his preseribe 1 regular 


shape or form. 
penalties for the practice of Untouchability by the 
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Indian citizens. Although it is true that such social 
reforms could not be achieved merely through legisla- 
tion, the fact remains that such Acts of Parliament do 
go a long way in creating the necessary conditions for 
the achievement of desirable social objectives. Un- 
touchability in our country has been the darkest blot 
on our culture and ancient heritage. Mahatma Gandhi 
risked his life several times for liquidating this social 
The Indian Constitution also 
This 


evil from national life. 
recognised it as illegal and a cognizable offence. 
social sin against humanity must be condemned in the 
strongest terms and every social and public worker should 
regard it as his or her duty to face the evil and eradicate 
it from society. There could be no “socialistic pattern” 
in India so long this sin persists in the body politic. 
Another piece of important legislation passed by the 
Indian Parliament in recent months is the Act on 
Marriage and Divorce. The Hindu Succession Bill 
which has already been passed by the Rajya Sabha 
is also very far-reaching inasmuch as it provides for the 
right of succession to daughters as well on par with the 
sons. All these social reforms are, surely, progressive 
and towards the ideal of the Socialistic pattern. 


Tt is true that we have been able to achieve sub- 
stantial results, of which any country could be legiti- 
nately proud. But there is no room for self-complacency. 
We cannot afford to rest on our oars. We have to 
work still harder during the Second Plan period. If 
we have to bring about a true Socialistic Pattern of So- 
ciety within the next ten years, as visualised at Avadi, 
the next five years will surely need a detailed and Sys- 
tematic programme of “sweat, toil and tears”. The 
Second Five-Year Plan will require an atmosphere of 
= Simplicity and austerity in all walks of life, Unless 
_ we are able to step up national savings for investment 
_in development schemes it would be impossible to find 
the requisite finances for the National Plan. Before 
= We could legitimately expect the masses to make sacri- 
ices, the leaders at the top have naturally to set the 
xample. Conspicuous consumption on luxuries in 
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the form of palatial houses, big cars 
ties and receptions will have to be 
Only then could a national drive 
in the real sense of the term. The Amrits, 

the Congress will have to give a lead in thi Se 
In 1919, the Gongress Session at Amr x 
for tough and arduous struggle for 


and nuMe 
' adequately e 
for small Savi 


roj 


1tsar Wag 


The Amritsar Session of 1956 is expect eTA frs 
lead and inspiration towards the equally ttt 
arduous struggle for the achievement of sodi ie 
nomic freedom in India. 


al an, 


The Loc 
Local Gi 
dom, the ernmen 
an Important fies in Iı 


; bi Inging about the Teancial co 
site changes in the social and economic structure, y 


i Ye AR AGCeA py + rarhe Sule 
therefore, necessary to overhaul the organisation 
making it essentially a constructive type of assos 
of voluntary workers devoting themselves to 


In this struggle for socio-economie free 
ress Organisation will have to play 
as an effective instrument for 


There a 
mely : 

(1) Mun 
items of social and economic reconstruction on the lip 
Gandhiji’s programme. Mere electioneering campi 


on the basis of Government achievements Wh "i, 
ultimately help the organisation in becoming efe (3) Dist 
and popular among the masses. We have to shichmicipalit 


our own light through solid, constructive work arhlia. 
the people whom we profess to serve. very af Then th 
member of the Congress has to be an active workipmmittee: 
the cause of establishing a Socialistic pattern of Swhd are con 
in India. In order to do this, one has to begin witthe power 
own way of life before advising others to change merely { 
ways of life. Real reform always has to begin wito has no 
self. This is the advice that the Father of the Mpt any po 


gave us. It is this advice that every Congressman! yy woul 
keep before his mind’s eye constantly. T have no H escription 
of doubt that the Congress Organisation has k function 
future before it. It looks ahead to achieving oe P: 
results than it has been able to achieve s0 TA (u) The 
real success of the Congress would depend ae af 188 
and honest work of numerous members w Vic 
honour to belong to this great National Orgi vy 
boc 
bec 
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because it laid the foundation of the system 


LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT | 
IN INDIA 


(By R. K. Sidhwa) 


sin India which are known popularly 
in the true sense, Local 
Local 


he Local Bodie : 
ernment are not 


Voy 
ocal Gov $ T 
E County Councils of England. 


m, the(\ ernment as the 


Portant sgies in India are restricted in their powers, and their therefore, there were many impediments and Í 
tt the Mia condition is really meagre. handicaps in the way of the Indians. f 
cture, J) three types of I ‘ipalities ir wns Í 
E ~ are three types of Municipalities in to Even to-day the powers of the Local Bodies are more i 
f associ r ; or less on the same lines as they were in the earlier period. i 
s to sl (I) Municipal Corporation, headed by the Mayor, ‘The transfer of functions from the Local Bodies to the 
I the lc} 2) Borough Municipality, headed by the President, State Governments was not only considered, er we i 
S campi ý a retrograde step but anachronistic too. at the ee 
nts do moment the governing of the Local Self-Government is 
ing efe District Municipality. within the power of the State Governments. It would Í 
to shimunicipalities, in a way, govern the cities and towns of be useful to mention here that India is comprised of 
work amia. 27 States with a Central Government, which is known ! 
Wery al Then there are Notified Area Committees, Sanitary as the Union or Federal Government. The Union | 
e worktbmmittees, which more or less exist in the rural areas Government under the Constitution, has no locus } 
n of Wid are controlled by the District Board in each district. standi in the administration of the Local Bodies. i 
gin withthe power of the Mayor of the Municipal Corporation The 27 States are responsible to the proper ee 
hange | merely to preside over meetings of the Corporation. nance of the Local Bodies. Excepting ko ew i 
in withle has no executive functions to perform, nor has he municipalities, most of e municipalities hove to 
‘the Mbt any power as exists in the Western countries. get a sanction from the State Government for ae | 
gman he It would be interestinc ive hes a AT solutions which affect the finance of I a 
no mHlescription of ae oe ea a T eg p ; meng and En: fact, the Baslests oi savenal DE. B ae > Da | 
las alls functions ta it ae foe z oe se oe a B ae to the approval of the State Governments. 1 he Por er | 
even ble . : India in the earlier stage of the British of taxation of the Local Bodies depends on their respec- ! 
ar. But : tive constituents’ enactments. There a no uniform | 
n the! (a) The first period can be taken to have ended in enactment of our Local Bodies. So far as the City | 
o have! 1882, the year in which Lord Ripon, the then Corporations are concerned, their powers are confined | 
ganis! Viceroy anq Governor-General of India, issued to particular items over which they have absolute rigth ; 
à resolution, giving certain powers to the Local offinal decision. ‘This cannot be said of the Local Boles E 

bodies. The beginning of the period is not known They operate over a wider range of taxes. pa Ha 4 | 

“cause it was not marked by any distinctive power to impose fresh taxation or modify or abolish : | 

thing. There were a handful of Local Bodies an existing one is not uurestric od as in the case of the | 

then and they too were governing in a very City Corporations. Tt may, however, be stated that E. } 

restricted sense. while they have powers to levy taxes on certain itean : i 

he Second period was a real land-mark in the they are all subject to the sanction of the State Govern- 

annals of the Local Self-Government in India ments. a | 

G-83 Š W 

ms } 

a | | 

| 


as it exists to-day. 


(c) It was nearly after 40 years that the next step 
was taken and that was due to the advent of the 
new ideal of responsible Self-Government, as the 
goal of British rule in India. It was during this 
period that the people became familiar with the 
essentials of Self-Government in local affairs. 
But the progress was halting, because of the 
difficulties inherent in the conditions that the 
bureaucratic system had created. In fact, the 
bureaucracy did not like that any power should 
be vested in the people for the local areas and, 
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cae oe a r rake 


There are 11 Municipal Corporations in India, pame 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Poona, Ahmedabad, eee 
Patna, Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Bangalore and ri 
vandrum. Bombay and Calcutta each have more or 
less a population of nearly three million. Madras has 


a million and a half and the rest of them have from half 


to three quarters of a million. There are 1816 muni 
cipalities in the whole of India, which have a total popu- 
lation of about six crores. There are about half a million 
and one hundred thousand villages in India which are 
not well-organized as yet. But recently, enactments 
have been passed by the State Governments known as 
village ‘panchayats’ in which groups of villages have 
heen combined where the right of vote has been vested 
in the people of that area. They are controlled by Dis- 
trict Boards, Union Boards, and in some cases by 
Local Boards. There are nearly 1,422 District Boards 
in India. 


The rate of taxation of the Local Bodies is generally 
low as compared with the western countries. This 
is due to the general backwardness and poverty of the 
people. 


Tt may be stated here that the total revenue of the 
municipalities in India in 1931, was 40°46 crores of rupees 
(1 crore is equivalent to 10 million ; 
13s. 6d.), 
1951, 


and one rupee is 
which increased to 51:09 crores in the year 


The income of all the District Local Boards w 
about Rs. 22,98,33,000. In 1889-90 the income was 
Rs. 2,67,83,682. In 1918-19 it rose to Rs. 8,53,83,67 1 
and in 1946-47 went upto Rs. 20,28,31,093. 


as 


Education is not wholly the function of the Local 


Bodies but Primary Education is generally conducted 
by the Local Bodies and Secondary and Higher Edu- 


cation are administered by the State Governments. 


It would be interesting to know 
that in the year 1889-90 the tot 
cipalities was Rs. 1,43,68,869 
Rs. 5,59,20,960 in 1918-19, 

Rs. 17,59,58,035 in 1946-47. 


as an illustration 
al income of all muni- 

which increased to 
which again rose to 


E The Community Project Administration has set up 
375 primary health centres to ensure adequate health 
: ices in areas covered under the community devye- 

programme, ; i 


Se; 
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The ‘Health Manual’ recently bro 
zE ; , re u 
Administration gives certain Interesting 
the general health and sanitation jy Indi : 
a 


tetai 
N COl 


It says : “Nearly 30 lakhs of peopl A 
in our country from gastro-intestina] dina 
leta, typhoid group of fevers anq dysenterie. 
of soil pollution, resulting in contaminati 8, i 
water supplies and of articles of oodi 
and flies, due to carelessness Z 
our people.” 


it 


(By 


On of ; 
Dollie 
and Wahygienie uf 

ib} 
{lus 
the Community gation ar 
Administration concentrates on ypenertadkin 
rather than measures, 
water supply and hygienic 
control of malaria 


The health programme of 


mainly 
curative Provision of ious pi 
disposa! of humay tt te R 
and other communicable q g i 
provision of maternity and child health services pi a : 
ved houses and health education, question 
sures, resorted to under n hour, 
iscussions 
One primary health centre is located in agiis right 
munity block and forms the focus from which janmo: 
services radiate into the area, covered by tle pital “he 
Hach centre serves a rural population of abot 
spread over in about 100 villages. The centre U Ri 
with a dispensary, some diagnostic facilities 4 x 
indoor ward of about six beds. A maternity anif 
welfare section is attached to every health cent 


are some of il 
this programme, 


312 District Local Boards, 
1395 Municipalities, 
312 Small Town Gommittees. 


g TATIN Gie 4. ad a large nuh 
62 Notified Area Committees, and a large I 


a, ; whose actual 
thousands of Village Panchayats whose Pat 
: : f 19 these +, 
is not available as the formation of th cent 2 

A a yery recent ar 
by State Governments has been a very ; 
; «malities Mat these 

The population of all the Municipali 


i : all Low! 

compared to the Local Bodies, Smé vq Pmt 
Rae ittees and ! 

tees and Notified Area Committees i ! 


eoj) 
STA ores of p 
These would mean that merely 6 Fie gallons 
in Municipal area. In cities hardly © 8 


: s minimum 
Is available per head, whereas ne 
À 3 © citizen 
required for the good health of a ¢ Ilons ° 
Š y ma 5h galore | 
supplies 125 gallons and U.K. +5 g 


o iy 
F against 4070 
head. India gets hardly 2% again a 
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COND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(By K. ©. Reddy, Minister for Production) 


re is no doubt that tl 


1e progress of Industry under 


he 


Y Palle! First Five-Year Plan has been on the whole very 
Li) E e w measured by : 

Chi factory when measured By the lles of the 

dlustrial Production during the period. The orga- 


ion and administration of the various nationalised 
kings have been subjected to a critical study by 
private bodies, 


The keen 


a. 
NUnit i 
` derta 
Es 
ion of pious : | 
id the press, during the last 

erest taken by Members of both the Houses of Parlia- 


parliamentary committees, 


human tew years. 
m iha in this matter is evider« ed by the large number 
ai ih questions, and supplementaries asked during the ques- 
ra on hour, non-official resolutions, cut motions and other 
kcussions in Parliament, while passing the Budget cte. 
in alis right that it should be so in view of the fact that 

wemment hold the entire or a substantial part of the 


| which 
It may not be 


by the pital invested on these undertakings. 
abone 


ssary or cyen desirable that Government under- 
kings run as Joint Stock Companies should be given 
factly the same measure of autonomy and freedom, 
$ those enjoyed by their counterparts in the private 
At the same time it has to be admitted that 


tre is 


silities a 


sideration of the various inherent defects and for- 
alities in what is called ‘departmental administration’. 


its infancy so far as industrial development is concern- 
Aland any attempt of too much interference in the day 
7 oe is bound to kill the initiative and shoul- 
i een esponsibility by the managemont. It seems 
nape ae to come to a decision as to What form 
P ~ 5 nt is the best, taking into account the fact 
tes “Ace these undertakings have to be not only run on busi- 
Pov a ns having a large measure of autonomy in day 
G istration, but also subject to the general con- 
Ka en by the Gomemment and Bales 
attee have aes report, the Estimates Commi- 
nendations oie y made a number of important recom- 

2 regard to the pattern of the nationalised 
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utmost 


with 


are examining these recommendations 
expediency and it is expected that decision will be taken 
on each of them at a very early date. In this article. 
I have confined myself mainly to the progress made in 
the undertakings falling under the purview of the Minis- 
try of Production, during the first plan period and what 
our proposals are for the Second Plan. 


The target of production for the Sindri Fertilizer and 
Chemicals Limited which was built at a cost of Rs. 23 
crores was fixed at 315,000 tons of Ammonium Sulphate 
under the First Plan. Its expected production in 1955-56 
as now assessed is of the order of 320,000 tons. Tts 
steady progress has contributed materially to the in- 
creased production of food in the country. Tt has so 
far produced over 10 lakh tons of fertilisers which is 
equivalent to a saving of about Rs. 33 crores in foreign 
exchange. The country’s dependence on foreign fer- 
tilisers and foodgrains have been eliminated, to a large 
extent, by the success achieved by this factory. It has 
to be remembered that this is the first major industrial 
project of Government and is perhaps the largest ferti- 
lizer factory in Asia containing one of the most modem 


G89 


fertilizer production plant in the world. Tts cue 
scheme to produce 70 tons of urea and 400 tons of a ; 
nium Sulphate-nitrate per day at an estimated cos z 
about Rs. 7 crores has already been taken up ane 
is expected to be completed during the early part 
the Second Plan period. Sindri has also developec 
various allied industries. A cement factory to utilise 
the by-product chalk for producing about 300 tons oi 
cement daily, has been put up by the Associated Cement 
Company. Several trained technicians and OnE 
for new industries have been provided by the Sindri 


v factory. There is also an Apprentice Training Scheme 

ah $ 5 g f ev vs nae 

Cae for creating a corps of Engineers and Technicians, re 
f ş 


F quired for expanding the fertilizer industry. To meet 
! the increased demand of fertilizer in the country during 
the Second Plan period, the establishment of 2 addi- 
tional fertilizer factories is envisaged, besides the expan- 
sion at Sindri and the utilization of the Lignite deposits at 
Neyveli for the production of about 70,000 tons of Nitro- 
gen per annum. One of the two new plants will be loca- 
ted at Bhakra-Nangal and a sum of Rs. 22 crores has 
been provided in the Second Plan for this purpose. 


During the period 1951-56 the Hindusthan Ship- 
yard was expected to produce 80,000 dead weight tons 
of new ships. About 63,000 dead weight tons have 
already been delivered since March 1951. 
has now on hand orders for 10 vessels 
are being promised to be ordered. 
building ships of modern design, as 
old design built when it w 


The Company 
and 3 more ships 
The Shipyard is now 
against those of the 


as taken over by the Govern- 
ment. The Second Plan provides for further expansion 


of the Shipyard which includes the provision for a Dry 
dock and preliminary works eg. training of staff etc., 
required for the second Shipyard which may have to 
be constructed during the Third Plan period. 


The Hindusthan Cables F 


actory at Rupnarainpur 
has fully reached the level 


of production for which 
remarkably quick time. 
> factory, originally envi- 
It has been, however, 
ven in the first year, 
during 1955-56 about 
supplied to the Indian 
and ‘Telegraphs Department, Steps have been 
to double the armouring capacity of the factory 
- Projected expansion will pə completed 

nd of 1956, It is then expected that 


3 
S 
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r| 'actory 
production of Antibiotics, The facton 


the factory will be in a Position to 
miles of cables annually and the 
of telephone cables, not only 


other parts of Asia also, 


reby 
inside the 
It is proposed pl 
Rs. 50 lakhs for the expansion of the act Dey 
Second Five-Year Plan period. dy! whe P 
as comm 
{DDT 1 
4 ka cost 
; tO Droh fient pro 
a Sdh slit jyemicals 


The Machine Tools Factor 
commenced production has a capacity 
lathes of 84” centre per annum on 
It is expected py tis capaci Will be fully siced. TI 
by the end 1957. In the Second Five-Yetom UN 
period, it is proposed that this f shou, Paion 


actory 
over to the production of lathes of larger sizes ayJouble th 
and drilling a. ton: 


of 


machines like milling machines 
The technical consultants of this project have so set wp 
with a cay 


Government that the new 
set up within a period of 2 years, if Government Phese tw 
on such expansion. The total expenditure thti B-H.C. 
entailed in this connection has been ctinatl is the 
provided for, in thefighting t 

sals of the Second plan relating to this undertil Natio 
actories 

of scienti 

lises in t 


tical, opt 
matie bir 


items of manufactur 


at Rs. 2 crores, which is being 


Penicillin factory at Pimpri near Poona sti 
Government with the assistance and collaboration 
two United Nation Agencies, the World Healt 
nisation and the United Nations International U 
Emergency Fund, commenced production last 
Against the target of 4:8 million mega units df 
cillin fixed for this factory in the first plan, the 
of 8 million mega units is the rate of produc iha 
achieved. Tt is expected that before the nA 
Five-Year Plan, production may be at a mud fy 


S o ga unii 
level of a monthly rate of 1:25 million megi a 


this ha 
Po : ; his 
to 15 million mega units per annum. T di 


to taking advantage of better strains of ra 
improvement in processes including those 3 re e aes 
the factory’s own laboratory. The ec: Nuding: 
for the expansion of its manufacturing a 
the Second Plan period, in directions Wa 
a natural sequel to the objectives of ‘a 
expansion of Penicillin production by 60% 
taken to meet the increased demand : 
In addition, the manufacture of othe! 


provided 
Manufac 


wvical Equ 
j| Ucposits 
of produ 


The MA 
importance is also being planned. Sibly Pe 
Plans to manufacture Bicillin and eet P 
NE Training of technical and sae take! 


ta 
t det 
in plant operation has also been t has © 


lipped at a cost of Rs. 15 


Ufa 
Antibiotic 


y tory 

Pet, they borato q it 

0 >| chs and 1 
ntry} nk is 

3 jentre 


o DDT. factory W ) ; 
luction and is making about a ton 


which has been set up 


, built and eql 


will serve Research 


an 


as 


ki Spey 
tn it Th 
| js com! 
{DDT per 
. a cost of 


a 


which has been set up at Delhi 


menced proc 
day. This factory 


alore y } about Rs. 50 lakhs, involves a complex che- 
utilising some of 


the most hazardous 


to Pre ical process ; 
plastic machinery are 


als; a MOR ies anit 
gle shithemicals ; modern glass and 


e fully eed. The factory has been built up with the assistance 
FiveYel m UNICEF and UNTAA, who have also provided 


During the Second Plan it is proposed to 


i shoul echnical aid. i 
of 700 tons per annum to 


Sizes a ouble the existing capacity 

lling mf, 400 tons in the Delhi factory. 
have sfo set up a second DDT factory at Alwaye in South India 
ifacture with a capacity to produce 1,400 tons of DDT per annum. 
ernmeni hese two factories, together 
re thatyof B.H.C. produced in the private sector is expected to 
mated pmeet the country’s entire demand of insecticides for 


r, in theighting the ravages of malaria, during the Second Plan. 


[t has also been decided 


with a small quantity 


| National Instruments Factory is one of the oldest 


| 
3 
af 
5 
. of sci ROTES ae Mi ine i str S 
borat scientific and mathematical instruments. 
i awing, mathema- 
Health drawing, mathema 


tional € 


ctories in India engaged in the manufacture and repair 
It specia- 
ises in the manufacture of survey, 
ical, optical and other scientific instruments, like pris- 
matic binaculars, telescopes, prismatic liquid compasses 
and sun compasses, besides a large number of sundry 


on las 


anits of 


lan, the? tems like thermometers, excise apparatus, hydrometers, 
raion | Sahm cylinders, barometers and manometers, micro- 
peopes and theodalites. The standard of quality and 
Byces of the products of this factory compare favourably 
pith those of the imported products. The factory is 
being reorganised and a sum of Rs. 65 lakhs has been 
Provided during the Second Plan for this purpose. 
if piacir of many specialised items are expected to 

ertaken as soon as the factory moves into its new 
buildings, ` 


has bee 
Penicill 
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lic sectors. Government after considering the reports of 
the various technical committees appointed for the pur- 
pose during the last five years decided in March 1955 that 
a factory should be set up to manufacture various items 
of Heavy Electrical Equipment. Tne new factory is 
expected to produce Hydraulic turbine and generators, 
transformers, circuit breakers, switch boards, indus- 
trial and traction motors and similar items. Negotia- 
tions have been completed with Messrs. Associated 
Electrical Industries, the technical consultants and an 
agreement has been signed. Their recommendation on 
the location of the factory is expected to be submitted 
within 4 months of the date of signing the agreement. 
A sum of Rs. 20 crores is being provided for this factory 
in the Second Plan and it is expected that it will com- 
mence production in 1960. In view of the paucity of 
natural coal deposits in South India a high priority has 
been given to the development of a multi-purpose lig- 
nite project at Neyveli. In the first phase of this 
project the mining of 3:2 million tons of lignite is pro- 
grammed. This lignite that will be produced at Neyveli 
will be utilised for the prupose of (a) power generation 
in a thermal station of 210,000 k.w. capacity, (b) produc- 
tion of 714.000 tons of lignite briquets per annum, and 
(c) direct gasification and subsequent conversion into 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers, urea and sulphate/nitrate. 
equivalent to 70,000 tons of nitrogen per annum. During 
the second plan period a sum of Rs. 52 crores is being 
provided for this purpose. The output of coal during 
the year 1954 from the various coalfields both Govern- 


ment and private was about 36°77 million tons as against 
39 million tons visualised at the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan. Taking into account the requirements of 
coal by the Iron and Steel industry, demands of the Rail- 
ways and other essential consumers, in the context of 
a general increase in the industrial production during: 
the Second Plan, the provisional target has been fixed at 
60 million tons by 1960. The plan is to increase produc- 
tion in the public sector as much as possible. The addi- 
tional production of 23 million tons has been provisionally 
allocated as 15 million tons in the public sector, and $ 
million tons in the private sector to be raised from the 
existing mines and immediately contiguous areas. These 
targets, however. are being examined in greater detail 
at present, 


THE SOCIALISTIC 
PATTERN 


(By Diwan Chaman Lal) 


Liberal and ended as a Socialist. 


Socialism Keir Hardie preached. 
dogmatic. He was not a man for theory. 
of Socialism was based ona gi 
ramme of social reform whose pace, 
which he lived, was necessarily 
not a revolutionary but essen 
process. 


slow. 


The Pace of Progress 


One important fact must be noted. It h 
said that every country deser 
it gets. Certain histor 


Government arising out of the social and economic 


= necessities, the pace is slower and at other times it is 

revolutionary or almost revolutionar 
= time and period the pace was necessarily slower fitting 
in with the slow-moving aining upon 
ee the social and economic structure of the last decade of 
ith the method 
rld’s backward 
ticular tribe with 


as been 
ves the type of Government 


udying primitive Societies in the wo 
+ in contemporary time. A par 
customs survives and its contemporary study 
ck to and illustrates conditions that prevailed 
iries ago. I venture to think that the study 
ment of socialist practice and theory 
me method of approach whereby what 
` country at a particular time 
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The launching of the idea behind what is called “The 
Socialist Pattern of Society” was not something out of 
the unclouded, blue skies, unrelated in any manner, 
whatsoever, to the history and development of Socia- 
listic thought through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries upto the present day. There must be many 

a people alive who in their youth had seen and talked with 
James Keir Hardie. He was a coal miner from Scotland 
who started, like many Labour men of that period, as a 

I remember him very 

well, There was one peculiar feature of the type of 

His Socialism was not 

His concept 

‘adually evolving prog- 

because of the times 

For him it was 

tially an evolutionary 


ic periods dictate the forms of — 


can indeed be studied today happening 
our very eyes. Therefore, when I cite 
Keir Hardie it is with the express Purpo Cap, 
a parallel (not, of course, altogether justigan Sen 
what the expression “Socialist Pattern” a ej he aE 
and what Keir Hardie thought anq believed 4 ye ell n 
possible and necessary for the Purpose el 
Socialism in his time. It must not, howey, adris 
for granted that the pace of that time dict 

for today. Far from it. The qie 
that we are not advocating, in 
Socialism, merely an evolutionary Process 
ing content with that. We are, in fact, ie inal 
tionary times which dictate the pace even if a he expres 
anxious to go slow or avoid precipitous haste 


Clseyy) 
Erg 7 
te the e, U phis P” 


or hep 
ates th ypres" 


Reason for Caution 


What then is the reason 
advocated in the advance 
the horror of revolution or the tragic Stupidity off 
Is it due to the fact that we are essentially a nonjiluals, trus 
people and abhor, as a Nation, any form of people at 
intolerance or force ? Tt, is partly that and parlfnough to 
{ Karl Me 
enough of brute ffm could 
Hence we not only learn to haste slowly but the py new dici 
suits our tradition, our temperament and our experi phe Bro 

lictatorshi 

So much then for the method we have adopti Socialists, 
changing the aspect of our Society, changing its colhistory an 
almost feudal and highly individualistic chandéthod of th 
tics into the Socialist Pattern. pte pu 
On from Pe 
We, in Ind 


ain: ballot but 
On January 12, 1956, Jawaharlal Nehru said int 


„p that we ay 
tence to the approach to the Second Five T emake it se 
“that it was not a rigid, doctrinaire approach i a Py movin; 
thing which dealt with the specific obiet H d 
we were aiming at and the way these ore ye pee 
he realised’. So that it is clear that a: 
is a pragmatic one in the setting up of a ko j 
patterned on Socialistic lines. And what alt 
ence teach us in this matter ? We start a 
the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. . quest! ; 
lution provided,” Nehru said, “that wee 
nationalisation could be taken up after W 
the light of the broad policy to bring ee whel 
Pattern of Society, it had to be considere : 


position in regard to the resolution had t 


for the Caution we} 
towards Socialism ? 4 


fact that we have seen enough of violence in this. 
and enough of intolerance and 


The Approach 
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Where | ictical approach has led the Prime Minister, 
1i mhis pre ie nee ONG ‘agardi 
e Otay | This F certain definite conclusions both regarding 


to be taken in regard to the content of 
ad the methods to be concurrently 
” q in achieving i*. But before we deal with these 
n EE is it not necessary to be clear in our 


‘eoant N 
„nificant 1 ; ane 
ig de about the meaning of Socialism and of the 


ta mi : : E 
N sjon a Socialist Pattern of Society”? 
Sxprese 

| Meaning of Socialism 
‘utter, 

Md re.) Soci 
Zinta le the means of production, 


alism ultimately visualises the public ownership 
exchange and distribution. 


1 if we Phe expression ‘public ownership’ has many variants. 
ste, Publie ownership can be exercised through co-operatives, 
Jrough State Control, partial ov complete, or through 


‘orkers’ Councils or through autonomous bodies. 


m wejkach one of these concepts has its own variant. But 


-n 


ism? by and large what is indicated is that the application 
lity off labour to land shall be not in the interest of indivi- 
nonvijðuals, trusts or monopolies but in the interest of the 
of people at large. The old masters said no man is fit 
parij nough to be another man’s master. A certain reading 
this po! Karl Marx led the Communists to conclude that this 
rute fim could never be achieved without the imposition of 
he puf new dictatorship which they called ‘the dictatorship 
xperië f the proletariat? but which, in essence, became the 

flictatorship of the politician turned functionary. The 
dopte 'ocialists, on the other hand, rejected this reading of 
scolichistory and preferred in short the long and tedious me- 
ramc*thod of the ballot to the swift but precarious method 
M the bullet. The debate, it will be noticed still goes 


We, in Indi 

Í è, in India, havc not only preferred the method of the 
llot but have mos 

that we are 


significantly shown to the world 


A capable of so energising this system as to 
„make it sere 2 PAB re she, x . 
A “li serve the aims of a Socialist Pattern of Society 
VY moving į ; > í : 

oving in quick five-year bounds, which, in the 


Opinion of s a 
Skitt of some, take on the characteristics of rather 

Ittish leaps. 
Necessarily 


Hence any limitations that this system 
demands have their origin first and fore- 


- host in i 
5 hasis f ie type of Democracy we have chosen as the 
. k SOL our anti g 
all Ws. WW ur action. We have to carry the people with 
i S cannot impose, as the Chinese can or as the 


am, a system upon the people by an authori- 
cree or executive fiat. Even if constitutionally 


act i ee X = 
~~ mM this manner (as certainly we can) we have 


Come 
iv sq before: the Representatives of the People for 
Say +h) 
hon and Therefore, whatever we 


tarian do 
Fy, 
ay YE Can 


approval. 


On fr Dal-: ð 
n from Peking to London. from Moscow to Washington. 


do, we do with this cautionary injunction. I remem- 
ber Lokmanya Tilak telling us one day in London that 
he was a leader who always looked back to see if the 
people were following him and thus necessarily he kept 
himself just a little ahead of them. This ‘deference 
to a politically organised public is the motive behind 
the doctrine of Festina Lente which we apply to our 
approach towards Socialism. 


The Two Categories 


In this manner we seek to divide the action we take 
towards the fulfilment of our aim into two distinct 
categories. We call them the Private Sector and the 
Public Sector. How does the 1948 Resolution affect 
this development ? It affects it because it was visna- 
then that certain industries after a ten year 
period would be ripe for nationalisation but our think- 
ing has come to slightly different conclusions. We 
have begun to realise that the taking over of existing 
industry would not advance our purpose where the lack 
is great, production limited and new developments 
We, therefore. suggest that exist- 


lised 


most imperative. 
ing production should continue for the present in the 
mould in which it is set but new production in the main 
in heavy industry and in what may become mono- 
poly industry should belong to the Public Sector and 
light industry and consumer industry (not altogether 
of course) should continue to develop in the Private 


Sector. 
A Ruined Nation 


When we entered upon our heritage of independence 
we were sunk in abject poverty. We had a poor agricul- 
tural economy with its main feature of recurrent famines. 
Generally for industry we were dependent either upon im- 
ports or mainly upon foreign controlled indigenous pro- 
duction. So meagre and insufficient was our economy that 
a Nation of nearly 400 millions had a Revenue Budget of 
less than a hundred crores, half of which went in direct 
defence expenditure. Hence it was obvious that some- 
thing drastic had to be done. We did that in regard 
to land although as is obvious, the next steps that we 
have to take to introduce and expand the principle of 
co-operation are as yet tentative. Nevertheless, we 
seem to be quite clear in our minds that these steps are 
essential, Individual prosperity even with the limita- 
tion of ceilings is no substitute for communal prosperity. 
We in India are not unfamiliar with this approach. 
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` 


There were only three countries in the world where the 
` village community system was to be found al eer 
are Ireland, Russia and India. And with us it was 
Socialism ofa truly utopian kind. Here all shared in the 
produce of the entire village. The blacksmith got s 
much grain every six months but served every one mio 
fessionally. The shoe-maker made shoes for all and 
sundry, sharing in return in the total produce of the 
village. Scientific calculations did not enter into peo- 
ples’ minds. They saw what was just, fair ama equit- 
able, what assured in fact a measure of egalitarianism, 
r and they acted upto what they saw. 


It is clear that we have to give a modern garb to this 
early attempt in over civilization to introduce the 
socialistic concept in the economy of the village. We 
have begun abolishing the big estates. But that by 

-itself is not Socialism—not even the Socialist Pattern. 
We have to stimulate the old tradition which is so hardy 
that it still persists with us of making each villager a co- 
sharer. Patterns are available the world over—whether 
it is a Yugoslav Co-operative or a Soviet Russian Kol- 
khoz—it matters little so long as the mistakes made by 
other countries are avoided and we learn not only from 
the experience of others but equally from the mar- 
vellous tradition of our own past. 


Advent of the Industrial Era 


Although then we have had this extr 

dition in an economy which was m 

and craft and artisan led, we had no such tradition in 
Industry for the simple reason that T ndustry as we know 

it is a modern concept and we who lost both our inde- 
pendence and our initiative were dragged into the indus- 

J trial era by foreign hands literally dripping with human 
blood. We used to say that for the production of a 
needle and a pin, a razor-blade and a nail, we had to 
_ Stretch our hands across the seas and pay dearly for it 


ith raw material or with such things as textile produc- 
both these industries in India 


tion (jute) and tea. In 
= the hand of the foreigner was Paramount. Tt still con- 
T was so horrified at what T 


Fem au 3 to be paramount, 
_ Saw and learnt that I wrote a book about it : Coolee 
At the end of the 


the tory of Capital and Labour. 
art concerning the Jute Mill 


volume T gave a ch 
t practically all the Mills had 


aordinary tra- 
ainly agricultural 


bry wh ich showed tha: 
] mg Agents while some of them were ac- 
d 


broad, And this was also true of 
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about eighty per cent of the 
area and of large and 


j long of 
While a 
were being made and exported 
worker lived the life of a semi-st; 
cial report said that in the Steat metr 
Calcutta where the great Jute Mills 
the average wage of a particu] <i i i 
! a : e Mill Work fgificulti 
then (not so long azo—the ineteen-thirties sfai 
as a day and that, like es) abn, gain pol 
annas a day and that, like our horse i n 
‘hese må 
partly on raw, soaked gram. sljthese mé 
re coaxed into the Textil Mill jalternat 
is ORES) to | ills of Bombay an} Of cours 
F 7 PISO ab work. A EE T niii 
rally impris nh t work l A more recently i certain | 
great city of mritsar (1930) we discovered chisthe poo 
rith Carpet Manufacturers livi he 
pledged with Carpe t M mufacturers living as sold and Tax 
practically all their youne lives until, as one of then far in 0 
us, they either died or ran away. All this hon! this end 
evidence is to be found in the Pages of the Repaying the 
the Royal Commission on Labour. Now, obvi their ut 
when colonialism had left us in this dreadful copi which c 
of economic bankruptcy and industrial clisequilily 
abject poverty and sub-civilised standards, there, Provide 
only two courses open to us. As I have indicat! N 
; ; i _ millions 
deliberately chose the path of peace and deme ™ 
We are attempting to fit into the framework off 
and democracy all the urgent developments neek 
make of India a great, powerful and prosperous i 
And one of the steps is in the sphere of Industry el 
this task Nehru says « “Indian thinkers must be one 
G spe =) t sue z 
a path of economic and political dəvelopment sti E 
> . 7 . . FA 0 COU p 
the country’s genius. It is notjust obstinacy i “ig RE 
ï Vhile we! ‘ 
not to see things as others see them. While fv) Personr 
o y 3 oT e 0 
bencfit from the knowledge and W exampl 
. 9 i Pl mee) 
countries we have to think and act in the a for ii| ON" pac 
own situation,,.. A nation has to think Servant 
. A n G rh) 
act for itself and march for itself... . 


arved ç 
ye have 


ar Jub 


5 and Cattle } 
In earlier times 


Agai 
State ¢ 
Are we 


his secr 
-ccour own situi or ind 
Therefore, the basic lodestar is “oul rth 
Tts pattern is that of a slow sloughing of A ritit 
the colonial snake with all its astendant ENEA 
weaknesses and uglinesses unti! one feels a ‘it 
that it is almost impossible to be patien tient ¥ | 
pattern of life we have set for ourselves ri a] 
to be—not patient in putting up with eT dest! i 
working out a pattern of society wi ba 
evil without destroying the nation andy buries 
we have stood for during the many a our * 
civilisation. We have to be patient ™ 


ne 
é ~ n programi 
patient and wise in the search for prog 


Are 
trade fi 
providi 


as quickly as possible che highest 


ON tne iJ] ensure 
‘Mie hich will er 2 9 
5 ath jes pi f living for our people and their well-being 
tard O © k BRS N- 
My nda; change over from the present system to a 
shang 


assuring to all from the cradle to the 
ass g 

Social assurance but set in the mould 
and experience. And in this task 
ind certain concepts, avoid certain 


i¢ one 
penefits of 


set ourselves certain aims, and adopt cer- 
We should learn to think loudly about 


a EKO e of us. For instance is there no 
rattle, ferlihese matters, each one o é 


Himes qalalternative tO 
bay any Of course, there is. 
cently p certain steps can be taken to 
ered «fe the poor and the rich Estate duties, : 
as soldstand Taxation of land values—not specifically tried so 


W 

| 1 WV. fa A 
e Of the, far in our country—arc 
But the other day I asked a question concern- 


she Repi ing the Reserves held by Joint Stock Companies and 
w, obyię their utilisation. It is obvious that here is a source 
‘which could be utilised for the irrigation of the channels 
of the Welfare State. Vast resources are needed to 
ls, there: provide employment and Social Insurance advantages, 
indicata decent housing and the protection of the health of 


1 demo: Millions in our land and free education for the children. 


rork of | 


immediate overall nationalisation 7? 
As long as the Private Sector lasts 


lessen the gap between 


Income Tax 


some of the obvious means to 


his hom this end. 


ful coni 
isaquilily 


its need 
pero! State demands highly qualified technical personnel. 
Are we going about it the right way to produce the per- 
Our educational 
Secon- 


Again the integration and development of such a 


ndustry: | 

iei wa sonnel necessary for this purpose ! 
emphasis has to shift from Arts to Technology. 
dary Technical Schools must be set wp everywhere 
training and guaranteeing the utilisation of the trained 
Personnel in our fast developing industry. The Soviet 
example in this respect is a good one modified to suit 
our pace and time. Tt would be folly to expect the Civil 
Servant to be so omniscient that he can be taken from 
his secretarial desk and turned over-night into a financial 
or industrial expert. 


‘ent suit 


text if 
ik for i 


n sitwat” 
f the Si 
pariti 
atten ie 

But w 
ent w 
it pt i 
dest! 


golt 


fe Are we quite satisfied that the pattern of foreign 
Bose fits in with the Socialist concept ? Since the Nation 
ae ie exchange and is becoming an impontani 
bility of S right, i is necessary bo look ie ae 
Ave e ae Trading Corporations straight in the oe 
‘ner ae Paca that our fiscal and monetary ine ipies 
í stat È auzil their search in aid of the Welfare 
wits Re Which is the main objective of the policy of the 
sa| alist Pattern ? A great deal has been done and the 
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concept of deficit financing has found favour in the very 
act of its success. 


Indeed many ideas are fermenting 
in the minds of Socialists, Economists, Financial and 
Industrial Experts—all designed to set our feet firmly 
on the path of Socialism. i 


Lines of Progress 


For 
instance, we must not elevate a practical experiment 
in the matter of the division of industry into the private 


: 
There are some dangers we have to avoid. 


and public sector into a principle. There is no principle 
Again, some of 
our leaders must make up their minds unreservedly 
to follow the line set for them in the adoption of the 
Socialist Pattern. No interest should be allowed to 
stand in the way of our march. Ifa neighbouring Nation 
offers to build for us for instance, the Pharmaceutical 
Industry, the Aluminium Industry or any other similar 
Industry, no private interest obviously can be allowed 
to stand in the way of such fruitful development. Simi- 
larly, if German Industry is now helping to build diesal 
trucks and diesel rail-road engines in the private sector, 
we should welcome this addition to our production. If 
again, small and medium sized industry can be fostered 
by allocation of adequate financial aid through the 
co-operative movement, we have to devise means to 
further this end, which like the co-operative design for 
land development and cultivation, can envelop every 
sector of light and medium industry m course of time. 


involved—only national convenience. 


Basis of Success 


Some of us who have seen the impossible happen 
in our life time—the achievement of independence— 
have also seen under Nehru’s leadership, the flowering 
of the idea of the Welfare State. It is certain that some 
of us will not be alive to see the fulfilment of this dream 
we have dreamt for the last forty years or so. But that 
the dream will be fulfilled is a matter beyond doubt and 
question, since it is the logical outcome of our own tra- 
dition which sets the seal upon a new civilisation in which 
no man shall be another man’s master but all must be 
the servants of the people of India and of humanity. 


The basic needs for the success of our policy are many. 
Foremost among them is the unity of our people and the 
The will to work for the common 


unity of our purpose. 
must put an end to stupid dis- 


good is another. We 
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putation. We have to assure the worker his proper 
place in the management and control of industry—a step 
which will end trade disputes. And where trade dis- 
Eoo putes still continue. we bave to provide internal conci- 
H liation machinery at each level with independent chair- 
men who inspire confidence instead of the cumbersome 
procedures that have somehow so far commended them- 
selves to our administrators. 


We have to devise some machinery whereby the 
hordes of functionaries are put to useful purposes func- 
tioning with democratic responsibility instead of bureau- 
cratic isolation. And, as for the content of the experi- 
ment we are engaged in, let us not forget that inequality, 
the contrasts of poverty and riches, the development 
of economies which make the privileged more privi- 
leged and the poor more poor instead of closing the terri- 
ble gap—all these have to he ended and the means of 
production, exchange and distribution made to serve all 
our people equally, instead of serving as instruments 
in the hands of the few for the benefit of the few. Tn- 
evitably Banks, Shipping and Insurance Com panies, 
Financial Corporations and Industry which creates 
industry—all must pass into the hands of public cor- 
porations or co-operatives along with the further deve- 
lopment of the Public Sector, in order that poverty may 
Here be abolished and equality, not only political but econo- 
mic, assured for our people. 


We have worked hard during the last eight years 
in building a New India under the guidance of Nehru. 
Let us pool all our resources, gather all o 
march forward in this task of national reconstruction 
towards Socialism. We have all the resources in raw 
material (except oil) possessed by Soviet Russia and the 
United States of America combined and more than 

_ their joint man-power. Nothing can Stop us in our 
steady march towards Socialism—towards prosperity— 
_ towards peace—except our own weakness and lack of 
_ unity and lack of awareness of our high purpose. And 
ca there be a higher purpose than the service of our 
ople in the establishment of a civilisation greater 


w energy and 


and 
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more significant than any that our 


5 9 Nati 
witnessed in the past ? On hag 


Dh 


Y 


enee nearer: e e a 
(Contd, from page 84) 


In India drinking water IS used jn cities 
purposes by the Fire Brigade whereas in eet ` 
town has separate provision of water SA 

4 Vater Supply iori 
I do not mean that such a provision is Possible inh @ 
ty “Cen 


It is interesting to note that only 
lities in India get tap water, whereas in Ceyly 
in U.S.A. 56% and in U.K. 52% people get vail 
taps. In U.K. wells are provided in all villages, 
pumping plants from the tap by means of es, 
India, there are hardly 2° of the Municipalities, a 
have underground drainage. All these will indicates 
we are far behind in the development: of, sanita 
drinking water and drainage even in town (urban) a 
Planning Commission will have to give ser 


simile © 
the Fat 
The poe 


50/ 
9% Of Manic 


the anc 
fathers i 
continu 
young h 
the garn 
Veda, | 


ious ee, Tn tl 
deration to this part of the subject in their sche, Sufi p 
I may again stress that no development can pra, soul to 
unless the entire work is decentralized, under the pry failed to 
and careful supervision. the anc 
band ac 
spun ar 


I appreciate that the Community Project Admi a 
vith a 


tration has set up 375 Primary Health Centres to en 
adequate health service. While I appreciate that ef 
are being made by the Community Block to imprtt! 
health of the villages, I am of the view that ules The 
proper plan to develop 54 lakh villages in relation Punjab 
health and hygiene, communications (roads) 15 H unman 
pared, we will be considerably behind the schedule! all sit 
ultimate goal even under the next Five-Year ae Imbibe 
cannot be completed within the next five yonr seau 
have to be extended to 15 to 20 years: Whe been i 
is a plan for all these villages giving prionn a 
villages which are larger in population va a house 
an effective measure to put the villages ON AMi they s 
footing. . onga, 

Sparro 
row, 

the SẸ 
as to | 
the di 
till su 
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ONGS OF THE 
| s i | 
= ING-WHEEL | 
spINNING-WI | 
ties ft (By Devinder Satyartht) | 
Usa f | 
PLY fp) 
ble in fy! “Centuries ago,” says Sarojini Naidu, “poets used the 
x r s Tons WOH W | g ( > ‘C “ers y i 
f Vinge simile of me pe aa k eare 
Jeylo d the Fates eo. z ele a his oa ‘to Hie. i x 
water, The poet of ue ao A 3 5 : . a z Spn a 
lages, „the ecne pe a -i ve : e Eo 2 : 
cistern, p fathers wey me e set ey T fe d 2 a Pe 
ities, sit continuously gpro A ye : ae 7 S Le ee os! i 
ical young husband W A ing a i fii si : ay o x pr ings 
aan the garment made y the HC e. as seen in the Atharva { 
| Veda, looks very sienifcant. 
rban) ar i 
ious q In the Punjab it was only natural that Hussain, the 
ir sche) Sufi poet (1539-1593 A.D.) should compare his 
p Pe pil E a guh who rnae unmarried peoaus Se and they know that it should be soon taken. An oil- | 
the pry Re = TR Pi ee ae es yan ee lamp is kept burning all the day if the room is dark. i 
e ce ite ammo ae ae Fiend Eyen spiana aoea fom te spine Ran with Oa | 
} SA co E SNN peas 3 half a pound of cotton turned into fine yarn. Another i 
t Admi spun and country-made, so God liked the Sufi who died inter spinning-bee is the all-night Jagrata. The: sane 
TL ecoa fecount of Karma as Ratjaga in Hindi, Jagrata means vigil. This begins 
hat efi at about 10 p.m. after the other household work is well | 
npor The Spinning Bee over ; it continues till next morning. The night being | 
u wl The spinning-bee, or the Zrinjan as it is called in the longer than the day, they can have more output of yarn i 
elation Punjab, always makes a happy picture. The young, than what they turn out in the all-day Chiri Charoonga. | 
) sf unmarried girls, ‘ine. sae. Amel eine of every aoe Some call it Rat Kattani, or spinning throughout night. | 
dueti all sit together at their spinning-wheels. They ‘all Often fire is kept in an iron pot m the centre. Songs | 
y i ] $ 3 iS) à 3 br o tT G , nC S or. te a PAVL È 
e a SAT ao 
ao bon R ner and Sing It seems spinning has never 5 | 
ependent of song. k ? | 
y Š Summer is less liked by the sisters of the spinning- | 
ch vi Any time may be fixed for the spinning-bee, any wheel. Hot winds make the cotton coarse, they say. j 
a & ne selected for it. The winter is good for spinning. Water is sprinkled in a basket in which are placed the | 
May ; An all-day spinning-bee, called Chiri Charo- Poonian, or rolls of cardod P which Ao Bae i | 
ae Rec on a short winter day. Chiri means and make fine spinning a8 % ; ha a os the er 
row. it, CHOOT: is an obscure word for baby-spar- ning-bee during Beene days a ae a some > 
the i. Pennine hee is called Chiri Charoonga for room, ov unden the shade = fe Me a connai a 
aS to Ries ate, expected to be so busy m their work at night they preron root i : 2 ee p hae BE j 
the ee ue time even to look at the Sparrows. After cially the constellations aus : Be ai wee r ; 
till W k they assemble inside a room and spin over them, and the moon, particularly when Tull, to 3 
{ sev; at noon they get their meals from their homes serve as their lamp. i i 
k i 
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Rainy days are pleasant. Cotton gets automatically 
moist for fine spinning. In every thunder, in every 
shower of rain, in every downpour, the spinners hear 
asong. ‘If I am a spinner, I can spin even on a broken 
spinning-wheel’ repeats every one of them. But ‘as 
a cook I spoil the flour; and as a spinner I turn cotton 
into wick-like yarn’ is a proverb which when put into 
the mouth of a good-for-nothing woman, is sure to make 
the whole spinning-bee burst with laughter. 


The placing of the spinners’ rolls of carded cotton in 
a common basket is essential. It is generally done 


before the commencement of the spinning-bee. One of 
the women is selected. She first places a set of four 
or five cotton-rolls taken out of her own reecl-basket 
on the palm of her left hand, and as she reccives similar 
sets from every body turn by turn, she goes on placing 
them crosswise over her own. This group of cotton- 
roll sets is then placed in the common basket. She 
gathers a second, a third set and so on in the same order 
and places them in the basket. She will distribute 
them as work goes on, so that every spinner receives her 
own set every time. The sets from the common basket 
are distributed only when the distributor herself has 


spun her set. Nosongs are sung while the cotton-rolls . 


are gathered in the basket. 


Poetry of Life 


Work songs, all over the world, show an obvious 
psychological connection between tunes and the fale 
of manual labour; they are hardly to be severed from 
the efforts and movements they are invented to fit. 


Old songs live in the memory, But the spinners 


= continue to make attempts at new songs. Words of 


new songs some time appear to fit a tune badly. T 


i he 
ngers soon smooth out the crudity. Women who would 


ake new songs always have the richest treasury of 


the songs are not about the spinning-wheel, 
4nners seem to think little and 


In districts 

ee A oe same PE may be 

are clever enough, x 

in’ grandmother may tell aon ee 

me while my hand is away from the 

ing-wheel. Back at my work of 
uld rush out correctly.” 
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In one of the old spinning-sonag tl 

to her spinning-wheel. Perhaps io d Sad 
share the deep sorrow with her. She 3 Se j 
under-aged boy. She has to wait till Hae 
youngman. As she seeks advice, the sa 
seems to reply symbolizing the voice 
angel. She is advised to wait and be 
as she learns to spin even tl 
thread. This song is sung 
tune 


kG 
Mary 


eek 
SPinnine, 
of zi 


qd 


Val . occupati 
Ghoon, ghoon, O my Spinning-whcel | 


Should I spin the red roll of carded cotton o 4 ae 
“Spin, girl, spin.” Mtjod spinn 
Gine a ' i y 
“Far-off is my father-in-law’s place o 


] i g wrong 
Should I live there or not?” es Wrong 


pen 7 ae accompe 
Live, girl, live.” F : 

j y lips; $ 
“Long, long is my woe, 


ves rigl 
Should T tell or not 2” i 4 


“Tell, girl, teli.” Trinjan 
“My husband is a minor ! 
My husband is a minor boy, r the sp! 
Should i stay with him or nob 2” la vi ws 


inning-Ww 
pinning-b« 


“Stay, girl, stay.” 

ee . . 

Ghoon, ghoon, O my spinning-wheel, 
Should I spin the red roll of carded cotton or ni 


3 The sa 
“Spin, girl, spin.” 


Listen 
In some of the songs the spinners dream of thes! Tears 
wood spinning-wheels : The w 
My spinning-wheel is of the kikar wood, darlin’) I spin 
Vat ` } 
Cot me one of sandal, darling. The m 
Cotton T won't spin any more. ut and o 


Wool I won’t spin any more, 

Get me silk for spinning, darling. w 
ta ia: 3 Ap ai 

My spinning-wheel is of the kikar wood, « 


ingle sou 


Get me one of sandal, darling. pe 

d Hardly 

The spinning-wheels have been there; and n ; 
ning-songs, with all their soulfulness, have hee 

ing from house to house in every village in thes" The | 

The peasant housewife would tell yor pe ny oo 
the spinniny-wheel talks with me : ‘I was mat i a | 

Karma, the divine artisan, it says, every nen i é) My f 

with creeping footsteps ; wherever I go n el! 01 
I breathe the air of songs ; Lite is God's gi spit 
women, and that they should spin as © yore! 

men do not want me, I am the peloved E In m, 

In a note, entitled ‘Swaraj through ae i : es 


jan, December 2, 1939), Mahatma Gandh 


lection, Haridwar 
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e beginning of time there has been a 


| ince th 
ee Adam 


` Jabour 
Eve span. 
Men spinners are 
will remain woman’s specia- 


between men and women. 


o The distinction persists to the 
an exception. ...expe- 
ay. gee 

ws that spimning 


o sho A 
nce Sh is a good reason behind the 


p believe there 

Spinning 
silent process. 
o Equality o 


is essentially & slow and com- 
Woman is the embodiment 
f sexes does not mean equality 


gongs from my heart as [ draw yarn,” any 
Il vou. ‘‘sitting at the spinning- 
Sometimes the spindle 


and that, too, I 


“j draw 

M Or wod spinner would te 
jieel I become a new woman. 

ng, but I can soon mend it, 


es WTO] 
tune that seems to hang from 


f accompanied by some 


| long live the spinning-wheel, I say, when it 


i lips ; 
joves rightly.” 

Trinjan noon ki dar pale da (What fear has winter 
jr the spinning-bee ?) says a Punjabi proverb. Char- 
a vi us te hasse jo trinjan de vich oonghe (Even the 
pinning-wheel laughs at the napping spinner in the 

pinning-bee) says another proverb. 
| 
OF Milf rp : : Mes sc ath 
The sad note is predominant in the spimming-songs - 


Listen to me. O sun, listen to me, O moon, 


thes! Tears roll 


down my eyes ; 
Lan . i 
The whole world enjoys, 


darlin} I spin my sorrows. 


The members of the spinning-bee’ cannot have an 


ingle soul being absent : 
I 
m 
Travellers in a ferry boat, girls of a spinning-bee, 
Hardly they all meet once again. 


d thes 

en ft 
peen ‘i It 
he Put Tie Tete 
wi p ovesick girl can spin no more. 
py move her carded cotton rolls, ye girls. 
apne $ 
oi ITI 
so We 
we My fri Ba A oe 
I tel” i I friendships of the spinning-bee, 

pat remembered them in my bridal bullock-cart. 
spur. ` 

ù 

n i IV 

HH m my de À : 
ell c y dream T embraced him, 

; pene : 1 À 
hili Pened my eyes and did not find him. 


ut and out certainty of meeting again without even a 


V 


The moon will rise as usual, 
Without you my sight will have no light. 


VI 


All the night you searched and searched, 
I hid myself in the spinning-bee. 


VII 
Overhearing the, echo of the spinning-wheel, 
The ascetic came down from the mountain. 


The spinning-songs are a woman’s life history ; her 
tenderness, her shyness, her mischief as a young girl, 
her nature, her character—all are written upon the 
spinning-wheel. Without the spinning-wheel she would 
be no longer herself ; it is at once one with her dignity 
and position in the village. 


The singing voice of the spinning-bee has made a 
special appeal to all generations. The spinning-songs 
have much to tell ; they provide us with a mighty range 
of folk-songs. The intimacy of the contents, the touch 
of Punjabi idiom, the rare combination of mind and heart, 
the lore of the spinner—all this is emphasized in the 
spinning-songs of the Punjab. 


Punjabi Folk-songs 


Tt was Richard C. Temple who took up the pioneer 
work of collecting folk-songs and legends of the Punjab 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and his 
great labours are enshrined in The Legends of the Punjab 
(1884-1 01, 3 volumes). “The folk-poem is very far 
from dead,” says Temple, “but the wandering bard is 
beginning to die out.” Later on, C. F. Usborne took 
up this work in his Punjabi Lyvies and Proverbs (Lahore, 
1905). The first Punjabi scholar, who felt the need of 
presenting a feast of Punjabi folk-songs, is Pandit Sant 
Ram; his Punjabi Geet (Lahore. 1927), published in 
Devanagri script, is a valuable study of Punjabi 
folk-songs in general, and the provision of 
Hindi translations of most of the songs 
shows an attempt to make it useful for even those 
who may not be knowing Punjabi language. Pandit 
Ramsaran Das’s Punjab de Geet (Lahore, 1981) is printed 
in Persian script; it contains many rare and valuable 
folk-songs of the Punjab. My own book in Punjabi, 
printed io Gurmukhi script, is Giddha (Amritsar, 1936) ; 
it deals with the folk-songs mainly connected with the 

(Contd, on page 100) 
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IN FREE INDIA 


(By Dr. Lal. C. Verman, 
Director, Indian Standards Institution) 


Increased industrialization and the progressive all 


Plans make it necessary that the role of industrial stan- 
dards in the economic advancement of the country 
be widely appreciated. The formulation of such stan- 
dards to meet national requirement began with Indian 
independence. The need for these standards was a 
natural outcome of industrial development in India. 
Appreciating the role which the British Standards Insti- 
tution and other National Standards Bodies had played 
in the progressive development of industries in their 
respective countries, the Indian industry demanded the 
establishment of a similar body in India. The proposal 
made at the Industries Conference at Lucknow in 194() 
received reinforcement when a few years later the Indus- 
trial Planning Committee of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research also made a recommendation 
to the same effect. Accepting these recommendations, 
the Government of India adopted a resolution in 1946, 
which led to the establishment of the Indian Stand 
Institution (ISI) the following year. 


ards 


ISI Organisation 


The Indian Standards Institution 
Committees of experts drawn from m 
large Government purchasing agencies, organizations 
of trade, research and testing laboratories 
fie and technological institutions. 
nearly 500 such Committees, 
with a membership of about 5,000. The Committees are 

= appointed by Division Councils and Sections, who are 
: responsible for all the technical work. The former 
comprise the Engineering, Building, Textile and Che- 
cal Division Councils. and the latter the Agricultural 
Food Products, Statistical, Steel Economy and 
Publications Sections. The staff of the IST guides and 
; Committees in their technical work. Tt arranges 
makes bibliographies, gathers technical sai 
repares drawings, assists in formula- 


works through 
anufacturing firms, 


, and scienti- 
There are at present 
Sub-committees and Panels, 
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So fa 
(see fig. | 
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Engineer 

Tron, 
metals a 
1 accessori 
tories ; T 
Building 
— Ceme 

i rdwari 
ting drafts, collects comments. arranges for gj na 
i ; ; nd tar 
work to be carried out and finally edits and pull) ê 
standards. But on all technical questions, the (wy Textile. 


tees take decisions. - Textil 
The overall control of the TSI, which is neit and pe 
Government Department nor a private body, isexé stores ; 
by a General Council. The Union Minister for Com! Chemical 
and Industry is its ex-officio President. The me) Cher 
of the Council represent the Central and State i, material, 
ments, the Government of Geylon (a member tl table oil 
ISI), selected industrial, trade, scientific m coal anc 

logical organizations and the subscribing mem | Others. 
Making Indian Standards Glass 


le) prod 
P a o a null) products 
Making an Indian Standard involves 


steps, beginning with the receipt of a Me. Besi 
ISI Directorate. Any authoritative body: n | nearly | 
ciation of trade or industry, a Government a N ay È 
or an IST Committee can make the propostl a J a ae 
torate does not itself initiate work on any E ssl at ; 3 
investigation, if the need for a standard, gi a, 
the subject proposed is approved for a 

The work is entrusted cither to a Techa g will The 
already in existence or to a new Commi A lantern 
up for the purpose. The Committee PAI Eiin s 


+ tapesY 
: ee : jnte! 
and circulates it for comments tO 
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. and abroad. A press note is issued for general 
}) jn India ee nda copy of the draft is sent to anyone who 
| information, cae comments are considered carefully by 
| ittee and the draft is revised, if required. The 
| the (omm ndard is submitted to the Division Council 
fnalized : Peat and then to the Executive Committee 
p Pa before it is published as an Indian Standard. 
ora i 


Indian Standards 
So far over 600 Indian Standards have been issued 
A fig. 1) Broadly speaking, these may conveniently 
| (see fig. j : 


| the following heads 


[be grouped under 


| Engineering. 

l Iron, steel and their products ; tools; non-ferrous 
| metals and alloys ; machinery ; electrical equipment and 
1) accessories ; radio equipment and components ; refrac- 
| tories; raw minerals ; sports goods ; bicycle components. 


Í Building. 
7 | . . . 
| Cement, concrete and allied materials ; builder’s 


for re) hardware ; timber and timber products ; bitumen, tar 
f : 
nd putt) and tar products. 


the (wy Textile. 


Textile terminology and test methods ; wools ; woollen 
and worsted fabrics ; jute ; miscellaneous textile mill 


is meit ®2 
ison Stores ; grading of silk ; National Flag of lirate, 
r Come! Chemicals. 


Chemicals, heavy ; chemicals, fine ; paints and allied 
materials ; soaps ; oils and greases ; essential oils ; vege- 
table oils ; rubber products ; leather and leather products; 
coal and coke ; office stationery and equipment. 


Others. 


i Glass and glassware ; documentation ; pest control 
num) products ; sugar ; ete. 


Besides these, the current and future work includes 
ee 1,200 other subjects. New proposals are cons- 
th ntly being received, for it is not in terms of hundreds 
jj ut thousands that Indian industry and trade require 


f. 
Ae The ISI is going at a fairly high speed, 
ardi í try’s fe reasons not fast enough, to meet the coun- 
Cow emand for standards. 
ie ue work in hand includes subjects such as hurricane 
es mterns, Pencils, cutlery, ammonium sulphate, food- 
ed MF- prain storage structures, 


What is in a Standard 


A standard is intended to serve as a guide to manu- 
facture, as a basis of trade contracts, as an instrument 
to help technologist to judge quality and performance 
values, and as a solution to recurrent problems of the 
designer and constructor. No standard aimed to achieve 
these objects can afford to fix a pattern or to freeze a 
design to the exclusion of free play of creative ingenuity, 
or for that matter to the encouragement of monotony. 


Within these limitations a standard may attempt 
to meet the economic need of the nation by laying down 
a specification for materials in terms of their chemical 
and physical properties. It may define the methods of 
test for evaluating these characteristics or determine 
the service value of an equipment. It may also deal 
with contentious problems of definitions and terminology ; 
define methods for carrying out a process, an installation 
or a design ; or limit the number of sizes or varieties of 
a product to the essential minimum so as to make its 
production more economical. Tt may. in fact, do any 
or all of these things, but never may it restrict the path 
of progress of economic, technological or artistic deve- 
lopment. 


- 


TOTAL NUMBER 


(0) y 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
. FINANCIAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 


FIG | GROWTH OF STANDARDS 
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Using Indian Standards 


Indian Standards are purely voluntary instruments. 
_ Their use is not binding even on the members of the 
ISI. They derive their authority chiefly from the 
fact that they represent the largest consensus of views 
of producers, consumers, technologists and others on the 
quality and other important characteristics of a product. 


As a result of an official directive, Government 
Departments buy goods that conform to Indian Stan- 
dards wherever they exist. This directive together 
with the instruction that each Department should 
let the Institution know within a reasonable time 
~ as to why a particular standard or draft standard may 

not be acceptable is going a long way in diverting Indian 
production to standardized channels. It is but natural 
that when a particular industry begins to produce items 
in response to official tenders, in accordance with stan- 
dard specifications, the benefits of the improved quality 
become available to all consumers of such product. 


Standard Marks 


All the same, Indian manufacturers, who are pro- 
Éi ducing goods in accordance with Indian standard speci- 
fications, are anxious to have some inexpensive means 
by which they may indicate that their products con- 
form to Indian Standards. The ISI Certification Mar- 
king Scheme is intended to serve such producers and also 
the man in the street who is naturall y anxious to get the 
_ best out of his money but has no means of distinguishing 
undependable goods from those of quality. The Scheme 
derives its authority from the Indian Standards Insti- 
~ tution (Certification Marks) Act, 1952 which empowers 
t the Institution to specify Standard Marks, and to grant 
licences to manufacturers to use them on their goods 
_ after the Institution has satisfied itself that they possess 
the necessary machinery to ensure that the required 
quality of the product would be maintained. The 
es and Regulations under this Act were finalized in 
Mare 1955, and since then the Institution has been 
g applications for licences. The Standard Mark 
f the monogram of the Indian Standards Insti- 
m (which is composed of the letters TSI) with the 
imber of the relevant Indian Standard superscribed 


has issued 7 licences. The first licence 
nium Industries Ltd., Kundara, 
rs for overhead transmission 
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FIG 2GROWTH OF SALE OF INDIAN). 

OVERSEAS STANDARDS Go-ordir 

purposes. The next five were given to the Indiantionally 
Company. One of these five also covers alumjuntries ] 
conductors, and the other four for Copper conliased on s 
bare annealed copper wire, cotton covered highijinate disa 
tivity copper wire, and rubber insulated cables anit sis. 
ble cords. The seventh licence, issued last De 
has been granted to the Pioneer Magnesia Work 
Bombay, for. their magnesium chloride. Appl 
from about 50 other factories are at present und 
mination by the Institution. The ISLis anxioust f 
its Certification Marks Scheme as inexpensive asp 


The Int 

0), an a 
138 count 
brum for 
unctic 


nome neal Gomn 
. 7 sa 5 7 na A . 9 rO Upu H f Bo 
and is in this respect receiving encouraging aay of pape 
from manufacturers. ke. Of th 


Membership and Finances of ISI Wy the Ind 
the worl 


Membership of the ISI is drawn from E ` TH 

and persons interested in its objects. There ate a 
gories of membership ; Sustaining Members E hg Counel 
ing Members (Associates), Ordinary Memba wfilege for { 
mittee Members. Sustaining membership cow Years { 
open to every organization, company; i A 
Department and a neighbouring county gst] terna 
ciate membership, however, is Jimited to es can 
annual business of under Rs. 2,50,000, a i Bice oe 
scientific, technological and educati H Eo 
Individuals can join as Ordinary Ma eos lihe ia 
serving on the ISI Councils and Commi on the Nation, i 
as Committee Members. Depending a ip! “arg, a 
membership, members have the right sal an 
mation on standardization both al NS 
to give evidence at appropriate techni? 7 
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jy to receive information concerning the develop- ISI by its election to the Committee of Action of the 
A pons standards on subjects in which they are inte- TEC for nine years. : 1 
TN pe! 0 
_ isted mee 
‘| ne 181 is supported by a erant-in-aid from the 
it A 


ʻa subscriptio from its members 
t of India, subseription ‘ mbers , ails : k, A 
nmen ; ro > Functioning thus on both natio i 
| ver sail of standards (see F ie. 2). Th : Ə n p h ath mal and international 


„d income from das stands at LA CAN levels, the Indian Standards Institution is going forward 
mbership which GOEN i i z T vey R oma 5 ) in the service of Indian industry. To meet its growing 
960 Sustaining embers, i Pustaining needs, more and newer fields are being covered by indus- 
trial standards. With the opening of its first Branch i 
Office in Bombay last October, the ISI has created a h 


Recent Developments 


| Es M s, including State Governments, 
a jin 
-a4 [embers convenient centre from where to establish closer contacts 
ri The grant-in-aid has in 1955-56 been raised to Rs. With the industries in that Guile Depending upon the . 
effectiveness of the service which this office is able to 
render, the Institution has plans to open branches in 
other industrial centres of the country, beginning with - 
International Standardization Calcutta as the next place. i 
NDIAN ii 
l Co-ordination of national standards to arrive at inter- The Executive Committee of the ISI has decided to 
> Indianigtionally agreed solutions promotes trade between seb up a Division Council for Agricultural and Food Pro- 
r8_alimpuntrics participating in such work. Transactions ducts, which is another landmark in the development of 
sed on such internationally accepted standards eli- standards activity in India. A particularly important 


ties and public bodies, and 80 Ordinary 


lakhs, and the income from subscriptions and sale of 
as. r) 
andards is estimated to aggregate to Rs. 4 lakhs. 


er cont 


1 high c inate disagreeable disputes, placing trade on a firmer aspect of this Division Council will be that the improve- 

bles aniiqsis. ment of the quality of processed foodstuffs covered by — 
ast De es its work will effect, directly and indirectly, the common 
‘Work The International Organization for Standardization man, in his day to day life in a larger measure than, 


sociati inki Nati ; rl ] ies ` g J Leni a c 
Applik 0), an association linking National Standards Bodies perhaps, the work of the other Division Councils. Arrange- 


Ei 38 countries, including India, provides the necessary ments have been made that there should be no over- | 
en rum for international standardization activity. The lapping between the w ork of this Gouncil and that of the 
ro asp 0 functions, at present, through more than 80 Tech- ‘aguoulitical and Marketing Organization under the | 
A cal Committees, each covering one special field, such Ministry of Food and Agriculture, and that the work of | 
of paper ‘steel; plastics, manganese ore, lac, mica, Te Ko should be complementary. Í | 
| e. Of these, the secretariat for the last two is held | 
ISI iy the Indian Standards Institution, which participates 1200 | 
„p the work of more than 50 other Committees also. , | 
i The ISI co-operates both in the technical and ad- e E 
andSAnistrative work of ISO. India has been on its govern- 5 E 
T $ Council since 1946, and ib was a pleasure and a pri- mw fi | 
is {lege for the author to work as its Vice-President for = TAL MEMBERS sary | 
È years from his first election in 1949. = | 
j| Internat; ; PE A 3 | 
Being. « lonal work on electrical standardization is 5 ENNE EM CERS f: f 
ro Eoo out by the International Electro-technical = Cneisoino ASSOCIATES) l | 
function se EO) which though set up in 1904, now - E | 

i enationa a division of ISO. The Ist co-ordinates si 4 p 
of the in work in electrical standardization with that a ee o a o 
the National a and has set up for this purpose an Tan i chan NEAR o | 
yf Years, an ee of the TEC. For the last three FIG 3 GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP pe- Hel 
di tional responsibility has been put on the (ite ; | 
G99 wy 
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+. + + Second Five-Year Plan 


The Second Five-Year Plan of the Institution has 
just been submitted and there is every hope of its being 
adopted. Among other things, it provides for an expan- 
sion of present standardization activities by about 
fifty per cent. Expansion of certification work would 
be determined chiefly by the demand of industry and no 
target can be fixed at present. The opening of the 
branch offices and the new headquarters building in 
New Delhi, the foundation stone of which was graciously 
laid by Prime Minister Pandit Nehru a year ago, would 
add considerably to the facilities which ISI would have 
for service to industry. 


The acceptance of ISI Report on Weights and Mea- 
sures presented to Government in December 1949 has 
paved the way for eliminating the present chaos that 
prevails in various parts of the country, and in different 
sectors of enterprise. Decimalized currency is soon to 
appear and the metric weights and measures are expect- 
ed to follow immediately with a plan for their general 
adoption over a period of ten to fifteen years. 


- Reviewing thus the ground covered by the ISI so 
far leaves one with an overpowering sense of inadequacy 
and a strong feeling that the work of the Institution 
has only just begun, and that a major part of it lies ahead 
in the future. At this stage, the debt which the ISI 
owes to its constituents, whose constant help, guidance 
and support has made such a beginning possible, cannot 


be over-estimated. But, more than any thing else, ` 


the hope is valued and cherished that the fundamental 
soundness of our national character, which guides India’s 
destiny, will carry forth the work of the IST to its logical 
goal of providing the country’s industry and trade with 
that standardization service which is essenti 
achievement of our plan objective—name 


of the standard of living of the common 
1 


al to an early 
ly the raising 
man. 
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(Contd. from page 95) 
Giddha, the popular folk dance of the 
Nain Jhanan (Lahore, 1942) by Hanon 
Bar de Dhole (Amvitsar, 1954) by Prof. 2 a Sing, 
are two significant anthologies of Janus 
from West Punjab. Among tl z 

be mentioned Amrita Pritam’s Punjab a; 
Mauli te Menhdi ; both these books prov i 
valuable notes on the nature and style 
poetry. 
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The latest book of Punjabi folk-songs is 
Lok-Geet by M.S.Randhawa. Arranged Subject; 
nicely annotated, it offers over seven hund 
In the introduction Mr. Randhawa has sire 
national importance of various types of Punjabis 
songs. The photographs, used as illustrations of 
village life in the Punjab, may be valued even fi 
pictorial appeal. 


Punja 


Every collection of Punjabi folk-songs publi 
so far has a special feature of spinning-songs: this taste de 
of folk-songs is all the more rich in M.S.Randh The | 
Punjab de Lok-Geet that offers the multi-coloured P blessed 1 
kari design on the dust cover. pled wit 
has beer 
merable 
enternit 
to millic 

Righ 
homage 
of our 
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Help of the Tape Recorder wanted immedi 


It is high time that we should take the helpo 
tape recorder. Folk-songs devoid of their tunes 
more than half of their charm. All India 
has been doing a good deal of work for popularizii 
folk music, but to do full justice with the original 
we must go to the field with the tape recorder, adl 
with us the vanishing chants and melodies of ole í 
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THIS SACRED LAND ` 
OF MARTYRS 


4 ‘i yrbara Singh, M.L.A., General Secretary, Reception 
Sviti (Dar Ist Session, Indian National Congress) 


Ñx 

ea ittee, 6 

Unjati:| Committee, 
eath is an inevitable end. Soul is immortal. Saints 

o die martyrs to their ideals immor- 


Panis The courageous and valiant never 


| talise their names. 


ob tpigs 1 taste death but once. They live to speak the truth and 
red y bravely stick to their principles. They fall victims to 
resse j their noble ideals. Their steady pulses do not indicate 
jahi , even the least symptoms of cowardice. Their spirits 
T al ery out from their ashes and prove more potent tihem 


D 
| and patriots wh 
| 
i 


their voices. y 
Patriotism is a natural instinct, a divine spark lodged 

pit inthe human breast. Patriots and lovers of motherland 

this e taste death heroically. : 


andu! = The land of the Five Rivers—rich in fauna and flora, 
ured F blessed with unending produce of foodgrains, and peo- 
pled with ruddy, robust, simple sons and daughters— 
has been rendered sacrosant with the blood of innu- 
merable martyrs and heroes whose names will shine to 
enternity, giving life and inspiration as well as glow 
to millions of souls in times to come. 


media 


help of 


tunes 

lin A ee and with reverence, we bow our lieads in 

iia! of age to them whose noble blood has been the seed 
a| % our freedom and emancipation. 

sinal t 

antl =. Be and stones, farms and fields, vivers and 

vie of the Punjab are even today resounding to the 


TN those patriots of this land who laid their lives 
e moe causo of mankind liberty, equality and 
to ii y Generations in this region will continue 
land E their foreheads with the holy earth of this 
selves = ae can their glory fade who identified them- 
who Te the sighs and tears of the oppressed and 
Orei crificed their all for freeing their people from 

gn yoke? The galaxy of those noble sons and dau- 


ghter; 
TA of the motherland will for ever guide us on nobler 


The Punj 


in our ita ab may justifiably claim a place of pride 


a for its contribution towards the attainment 
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of independence through ‘the sublime principles of truth 
and Dharma. 


A very large number of patriots and soldiers of huma- 
nity sacrificed themselves like Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
were bricked alive like sons of Guru Gobindsingh, roasted 
and boiled to death like Guru Arjandevji, sawed like 
Bhai Manisingh, blasted by bullets and guns like 66 brave 
nationalist Namdhari Sikhs, speared and lynched in. 
thousands by the foreign rulers who were out to crush 
all national movements. Many others kissed the rope 
of the gallows like Sardar Bhagatsingh, Kartarsingh 
Sarabha and their noble colleagues. Some, of course, 
resorted to force in order to secure emancipation of the 
fellow beings from the jaws of tyranny when they had 
exhausted all other means of this purpose. But their aim 
was always noble, sublime and supreme - defending the 
defenceless and upholding the banner of universal brother- 
hood. There were others like S. Sewasingh Thikariwala 
who were made to wither away on the stock by cankering 
iron, chains and bars of prisons. Many more including 
heroes of Gaddar Movement like S. Bakhshishsingh 
Gillwali, Harnamsingh Bhatti Goraya, Jagtsingh Sur- 
singhwalla, Kartarsingh Sarabha, Vishnu Ganesh Pin- 
gle, Surainsingh Gilwali were subjected to brutal and hair- 
raising torture and death. 


These heroes never committed any conspiracy but 
they were tried under such laws and were hanged merci- 
lessly. These heroes also included Sardar Birsingh 
Bahuwal Sardar Isharsingh Dhudike, Rangasingh Khurd- 
pur, Rursingh Talwandi Dosanjh, Uttamsingh Hans, 
Shri Baburam Fatehgarh, S. Balwantsingh Canadian 
Khurdpur, Shri Nama Fatehgarh Hafiz Abdullah Jag- 
raon, Rusingh Sangwal, S. Harnamsingh Kabri, Shri 
Chaliaram Sahnewal, S. Wassawasingh, Wara, S. Narain- 
singh Balo, S. Niranjansingh, Sangatpura, Sardar 
Palasingh Sherpura, S. Jawandsingh Nangal, Bantar- 
singh Sangwal, Butasingh Akalgarh and Pandit Sohan- 
lal Pathik of Patti. 


They were countless. Men and women, known and 
unknown laid down their lives for the sake of mother- 
land. They preferred death to budging an inch with 
ignominy from their loyalty of India. 


Such is the land of Punjab inhabited by the orphans, 
widows, grand-children and devotees of the martyrs in 
the path of freedom and humanity. And so number- 
less are the volunteers and heroes of death in the holy 
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land that the venue of the 61st Session of Indian National 
Congress at Amritsar could only be named as Shahid- 
nagar in honour and homage to all the martyrs and not 
to a particular one out of them. 


Tne brave people of Punjab have inherited three 
precious qualities—an ability to march—an ability to 
starve and an ability to fight cheerfully during tense and 
thrilled moments. They have retained their enthusiasm 
through ages. The story of the revolutionary people 
of this land is full of historic and unforgettable incidents. 
They have always responded every call from the fighters 
of the freedom movement heroically and showed the 
warmest admiration for them. They have crossed many 
a stream and pushed through trackless forests. They 
always fought doggedly with confidence and smile on 
their faces. In revolutionary struggles under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
these people placed the interests and fair name of the 
revolutionary cause above everything else. We could 
not possibly have won the freedom so quickly and grace- 
fully if our fighters had not possessed a high degree of 
political consciousness initiated by the Father of the 
Nation Mahatma Gandhi. At moments of decisive 
importance these Punjabees with lofty ideals and stout 


hearts always stood behind the Indian National Cong- 
ress. 
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Tt is easy to imagine what feelings we 
when the Indian National Congress 
R k 3 t=] 
in 1929 and passed a resolution of Swa 


re here i 


Met in | 
a Taj. N Ah, 


had more appeal to them since NON-Violeng nig 
defeat and Gandhism has proved to p © ky | 

d ; e t 
revolutionary movement of the world the Eate 


The chapter of martyrdom is not yet closeq:; 
of these vanguard of India. They are ane ntl 
Y are fully a. 


their duty towards Motherland especially į Ware 
ally in ¢ 


of crisis. They have recently exhibited their u ir 
spirit in Kashmir and Goa. Punjab soldier nemit 

. . erg a] 
hand, with their brethren, came forw » hand 


ard to defen 


paradise like charming valley of the Kashmir and s 


their blood boiling with patriotism thera and puste 
away the coward aggressors. Last but not the a 
the name of S. Karnailsingh, a young martyr who a 
lessly and heroically faced the bullets of brutal Pat 
guese and thus upheld the banner of India in Goa, | 

can safely be predicted that sons and daughters of thea! 
of Martyrs would never lag behind than any 


patriot 


heart whenever they are called upon to face even it 
worst trial for the honour, prestige and freedom of te 
Motherland. | 
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AND HIMACHAL PRADESH | 
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Some Views of Chandigarh 


up PARTITION $ ARMER 


TRUNCATED PUNJAB 
PICKS UP THE 
THREADS OF 

LIFE AGAIN 


By sardar Pratap Singh Kairon, Chief Minister, Punjab) 


Bight years ago, a great revolution took place and 
Fidia became a free country. Along with the rest of 
hecountry the Punjab gained a new life as a result of 
ndia’s liberation. The past eight years in the history of 
Punjab constitute a period of consolidation and general 
ogress on all fronts—social, political and economic. 
We have not only recovered from the devastating effects 
f partition but have also marched ahead. 


The brief spell of our independent existence has 
ben marked by intense activity all round, with a view 
ogradually uplift common man from the sub-human 
evel to which a century old foreign rule had reduced 
tim. The impact of planned development on the eco- 
pny of the State is becoming more visible as we are 
[ating towards the close of the first Five-Year Plan. 
i uy have the basic necessities of shelter, food 
Ps eee aa provided to the people in an increas- 

; policies and plans calculated to bring 


bou 
| ui the greatest good of the greatest number have 
Xen initiated, 


i e forts of the people of India under the 
Miinan e nip of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru have 
Midia has er. a progress all over the country: 
Ha Welfare Wee towards the establishment 
eft? of a republic u, le a me political plane the setting- 
bay Aes ushered e ue er a democratic secular constitution 
ma here has been 3 N era. In the economic sphere, 
Ptoduction, oe improvement in our industrial 
oe Miration for its i gay has also earned world-wide 
E Power and aa projects which will dam rivers 
gation. 
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a context of recovery and recons- 
unjab presents an equally inspiring 
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scene. Removal of controls and derationing of food- 
grains indicates Punjab’s victory over the food crisis. 
Provision of irrigation facilities through the recently A 
inaugurated Bhakra Canals System and other irri- 3 
gation works is another step towards prosperity- 
Stabilization of industry and enactment of labour 
welfare laws and fixation of minimum wages—all these 
factors show increased production and a growing sense of 


social justice. 
Truncated Punjab. 


Every fifth individual in the State is a displaced 
person, the 1951 census puts the figure of emigrants 
from Pakistan who have settled in Punjab at 23,75,997 
out of a total population of 1,26,41,205. The ab- 
sorption of such vast numbers in the depleted eco- 
nomy of the State was no small matter. Apart from 
the expenditure it involved, it strained the adminis- 
trative machinery to the utmost. sy 


Cold statistics are a poor index of the suf 
which Punjab had to pass through. Whole 
and towns ablaze, vast stretches of uncultivat 
in countryside, lakhs of human beings 
moorings and herds of starving cattle 
a scene of utter desolation in this border 


ap aaa 


_ political independenc 
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years ago. Who could imagine that the State would 


recover so soon from the deadly blow of partition. 
The best educational institutions, training centres, 
industrial and commercial enterprises, public trusts and 
cultural organisations were all left on the other side of 
the boundary-line. The displaced persons, forsaking 
their native hearths and homes kept pouring in for 
months on end into the Indian territory in one cease- 
less stream of human misery. Food, cloth and shelter 
had to be provided for them and there were at one time 
no less than seven lakh inmates of refugee-camps in 
the Punjab. 


During the past eight years the people of Punjab 
gave ample proof of the resilience and hardihood of 
Punjabi character and it is no exaggeration to say that 
like Phoenix a new Punjab has risen out of its ashes, 


The greatest achievement of ours since we got our 
freedom is neither addition of a few thousands of tons 
in our foodgrains production or opening of a number 
of canals here or there, although these things have an 
intrinsic importance of their own. What freedom has 
given to us is that our people have now the incentive to 
work and to divert their energies to constructive ends 
from somewhat negative channels necessarily concomi- 
tant with the forms and methods of a revolutionary 
struggle which preceds the achievement of national 
freedom. This is evident from the fact that during the 
past eight years Punjab’s genius has flowered forth into 
new, creative and constructive expressions in literature, 
through applied sciences and so many other fields of 
activity, and the concrete results of this development 
we see in over expanding number of schools and colleges 
all over the State, improved standards of health, in- 
creased production of foodgrains, accelerated production 
in industry and remarkable progress achieved by our 
projects. It is but natural that the achievement of 
national freedom should energise our people into a 
ceaseless struggle against poverty and hunger and to 
attain that standard of life and culture without which 


e also alone has no meaning. 


Progress on all Fronts. 


bi Today the Punjab presents a scene of ceaseless 


= pro o all fronts—which has no doubt been con- 


marred by the unprecedented floods which 
i cand devastation to nearly 7,000 villages 
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out of a total of 15,000 in the State 
gained, during the recent years intern nji 
because of its huge projects, Bhakra X a 
garh and speaking in terms of hu ae 
served, the Community Projects, In x. td pei fellov 
the Prime Minister performed the 
ceremony of Bhakra Dam, thus initiating 
stage in the construction of the world’s pi 

ght gravity dam which will be nearly double; tal for is 
me the seven great pyramids of Egypt—by a he State 
sical proportions do not matter so much ag ib, tarian an 
tialities as a source of power and irrigation to pew towns 
and adjoining States of Delhi, Pepsu and Raje fP { 
In July 1954 the Bhakra canal system was ton. 8 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, thus releasing v, 
for the arid areas of South-East Punjab, Cal 
Power House, an integral part of the Bhakra ren p 
Project, was commissioned in January 
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the ef 


. |. he su 
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1955, pra 
24,000 KW of electric energy. The economic adra 
ment of a country is largely determined by thes 
ability of cheap power. In the Punjab where 


town plan 


hat is w 
means of generating electric power. Till Jate 
Punjab had potential supply of only 40,000 KW th 
the Uhl river and thermal power stations, but 2 
Nangal project is designed to produce ten tim i Bhakra 
much. Some facts and figures in this connection Esignifican cc 
cate remarkable progress made by Punjab dum - was |; 
period 1948-49 to 1955-56. In 1948-49 he E 4 aaa 
general and industrial consumers was 18,378 an Mee 
and it rose to 91,219 and 8,462 respecti ia i a a 
the power supplied increased from n k Maa ( 
1,19,000 KWs respectively. As regards imig as Iane 
3°8 million acres in Punjab, one million ae which had 
and 9 lakh acres in Rajasthan will Tec al jr tions of 
for the first time. The additional agricnley H trojects ar 
tion is estimated at about 132 crores anni y 
new mandis are expected to grow uh 
of operations contemplates the complet 
in 1959, 


ion of the 
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aspect of Bhakra Nangal wher 


projects “as temples and places of wor- 

ther + eo 

0 thousands of human beings were engaged 

‘ve activity for the benefit of millions of 
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Growing Prosperity. 


ess of Punjab’s plans to build a new capi- 
at Chandigarh is as much an index of 
ing prosperity as it is of an equali- 
and a welfare outlook of a State. To build 
d to prov ide schools for children and 
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_ hew towns a : 
to ty jtals for the ailing and recreation centres for youth 
. hospite 3 ; i ; 

l Raja ates a desire on the part of the State to follow the 
: f ; $ 

Mag aths of peace and Chandigarh is a sign and symbol 


Subp India’s passion for peace. As a modern city which 


5, Dig civic amenities for all of its citizens, irrespective of 
a income or status, and it has also shown the 
y thes emarkable progress which science of architecture and 
here Yon planning in India has made in recent years. 
s the Yat is why perhaps it has been hailed as “symbolic 
lateiof India’s genius, untrammelled by the traditions of 


CW tias”. 


Bhakra Nangal and Chandigarh are projects with a 
significance of their own, but a project of a different 
igtkind was launched recently which does not depend for 
its success on the work of a few experts only, but de- 
8 anll’mands the active and voluntary and conscious co-opera- 
Jy, We tion of every citizen and it, therefore, transcends in 
gi KIS scope all schemes of national reconstruction. On 
ation Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday in 1952, a great experiment 
aes launched all over the country, an experiment 
i y ees the proportions of an adventure and impli- 
[ons ofa revolution. The object of the Community 
ee reo aan the Ne Eat 
ind co-ordinated fr, pa man poyer or a oe 
mal Tife $ i effort for raising the entire level o 
Vai ` At present community projects and 


à Population of about 42 lakhs. Community de- 
maa has caught the imagination of the 
¿°S Money value of voluntary contributions 
te them in the form of donations of land, 
tend of Ma = amal cash amounts to Rs. 186 lacs upto 

March 1955. Thisis more than double the 
“sbursed among them by Government in the 
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form of grants for development work since the inception 
of thescheme. At many places the people have taken 
upon themselves with unexpected enthusiasm and 
vigour, the task of implementing the schemes that 
will ameliorate their economic and social condition and 
help them in raising their standard of living. Reports 
of construction and levelling of roads and drains, 
making of bunds and digging of ponds and tanks are 
being received from all the districts of the State. From 
the schemes undertaken or completed so far, it is 
amply evident that, in spite of their ignorance and 
illiteracy, the masses in the rural areas are capable of 
understanding in what their interest lies. A detailed 
scheme has recently been chalked out to organise 
students camps in the Community Project and National 
Extension Service Blocks in the Punjab during vaca- 
tion. The scheme when actually put into practice will 
be harbinger of new era in rural life. By the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan in 1961 the whole of the Punjab 
will be covered by the Community Projects. 


Besides achievements of certain physical targets in 
the form of developing virgin lands, improving yields 
of crops and breeds of cattle and spreading literacy and 
encouraging panchayats and co-operation the com- 
munity projects mean ushering in new life im all 
domains of life in rural areas. It has led to all round 
brightening up of homes and villages through cultural 
programmes, community melas, libraries and recreation 


centres. 


Tt will be interesting to analyse some facts and 
figures under various heads to see what progress the 
Punjab has made since 1948-49. The number of 
hospitals and maternity centres has gone up from 492 
and 24 to 657 and 104 respectively in 1955-56. In 
education the progress is still more remarkable. The 
number of colleges, high schools and primary schools 
was 26,307 and 3,893 in1948-49 and in 1955-56 it was 70, 
453 and 9,132 respectively. It showed that in 1955-56 
nearly every village in Punjab had a primary school— 
surely eight decades work had been done in bare eight 
years. Production of foodgrains rose by 1-28 million 
tons during the period between 1948-49 (total production 
2-41 million tons) and 1955-56 (total production 3°69 
million tons). The State had thus not only overcome 
its food- shortage of 35.000 tons which occurred in 
1948-49, but had become a surplus State. Progress in 
industry has been no less remarkable. In 1948-49 
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there were only 572 registered factories in the Punjab 
and this number exceeded 2,000 in 1955-56. During 
this period new industries like sports goods, cycle parts 
manufacturing industries were established, old trades 
like hosiery goods manufacturing industries were stabi- 
lized. Huge industrial undertakings like 


opening of 
textile, 


various places in the State. 


As a result of increasing consciousness movements 
for co-operation and panchayats received great im- 
etus luring the vast eight years. The State govern- 
nent also adopied the policy of increasing decentra- 
on of administration to give greater measure of 
omy to the rural people to settle their own. 


: there are now nearly 10,000 Panchayats in 


1 


NEW LIFE IN PUNJAB: Shramdaan to builda new road. 


$ paper and sugar mills were also started at- 
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the Punjab (1955-56), showing an ine ae > 
over the figures for 1948-49. A Panchaya ond -5 
a vilage shows that the domoci ae i 
electing representatives to manage the ae fth 

been accepted and understood. In Eo put {they are y 
10,000 village republics f unctioning ma one of FY Sa charac 
the Punjab presents an inspiring fe. rove) t 
consciousness. Similarly the 00 ed num i 

the State has grown tremendon iA 562 sn IY 
operative societies has risen from 10, F ot 

over 16,000 in 1955-56 and they r 

operations in hitherto uncharted a Ace 
has, perhaps, the credit of launching of Jak 
on co-operative lines—the setting Nt dist 
sugar mills in Jullundur and E ‘minato 
pursuance of State policies to © 


ent works executed through private parties 
erp 
Gover 


A decided that all earth work involving unskill- 


received due attention. Nearly 


too have 


f roads ( 
° 2,106 miles and this shows a pro- 


Roads, 


|00 miles © 
{0 age of 


ete) 


ore than 75%- 


1955-56) have been added to the 


jlitation of displaced persons has more or less 


Rehab ee: 
The conferment of full proprietary 


een achieved. 
quasi-permanent allattees occupying agri- 
and and rural houses and beginning of pay- 


o 
ultural | : 5 
to displaced persons in respect 


rent of compensation 
f property abandoned 
he completion of final stage of the rehabilitation of 


lisplaced persons. 


by them in urban areas marks 


aif In the sphere of education, a number of schemes 
Hor effecting an all-round improvement were launched. 
(Expansion of primary education and introduction of 
basic type of education was undertaken with full 
ilya. Now every village in the State having a Pan- 
[thayat can boast of a school. From April, 1954 new 
‘yllabi were introduced in all elementary and junior 


$ 


2 


\econdary classes. There syllabi not only take into 
Konsideration the psychological needs of the children but 
also imbue them with a deep sense of patriotism and 
cic responsibility. 


The State Five-Year Plans. 


The progress made by Punjab in different direc- 
eee tet above, has beem achieved mainly as 
dio 1955.56) a p nee F ive-¥ ear Plan (1950-51 
ea a ee i now drawing to a close and the 
tational a E lan is, also ready. Our plans of 
the plans <a spring up from below, that is, 
es are k > pated by the people pdouselve: and 
hig tere AR upon them by the State and this 
Jums at es i of real democracy. In India planning 
tt Services, Tf ‘ation of poverty and provision of Boal 
08; Voluntary. = based as much as possible on people's 
arto | olved an E ticipation. The First-Five Year Plan 
ah f nd O e naituro on Bhakra Nangal, Chandigarh 
pi Ment, In Pak eeren schemes Of community devia: 
3 1) State Cine au pone the second Five-Year Plan the 
tri) “Utinning th lent have been guided by the necessity of 

itt & the processes already started. The Second 
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ra. Wen : 
= om ear Plan involves an expenditure of about 
ts. 200 crores out of which Rs. 137 crores will be contri- 


i : 
buted by Government in the form of public contribu- 
tions and loans. 


The period 1947-48 to 1955-56 constitutes a re- 
volutionary epoch in the history of Punjab because a 
number of progressive measures were adopted during 
these years to proscribe untouchability in any shape or 
form to ameliorate the lot of Harijans and back-ward 
classes and to ensure minimum wages to agricultural 
labourers. 


The State Government realised that in a predo- 
minently agricultural State like the Punjab, the so- 
lution of the land problem was of primary importance. 
Steps have, therefore, been taken to puton the statute 
book a number of legislative measures which have to 
a very great extent tackled the land problem in the 
State. These include the Punjab Security of Land 
Tenures Acts, 1953 and 1955, the Punjab Occupancy 
Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary Rights) Act and the 
Punjab Abolition of the Ala Malkiyat and Taluqdari 
Rights Act. The out-dated institution of Zaildari was 
abolished from October, 1952. 


Our efforts to give the tiller of the soil a position of 
honour and self-reliance have continued with determina- 
tion. The Punjab Security of Land Tenures Act has 
already gone a long way in solving the two major pro- 
blems of tenants, namely, security of tenure and fair 


rent. 


No tenant can be ejected unless the Government 
provides land for him. The land that is given to him comes 
from “surplus land” which means land above 30 standard 
acres under self-cultivation. I am happy to be able to 
say that the Government has succeeded in solving this 
most ticklish problem. All Government and private 
waste lands will be given to landless people like Harijans, 
for cultivation. 

In abrief survey like this only a passing reference 
can be made to progressive changes introduced re- 
cently in administrative system to decentralise as 
much as possible the Government work so that the 
common man feels that Government is not something 
superimposed, but that he is the fountain spring of all 
By setting up of sub-divisions in a number of 


power. 
separation of the judiciary from the 


districts, by 
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a be rebuilt before we resume Work on 1 
Arnie dey 
and projects. Alone, 

To have faith and hope 
people does not necessarily 


1 
i executive, district authorities have been placed i 
josition which facilitates their active participation 
in development work. 
The Punjab has made tremendous progress during complacent. As a matter of 

the recent years, but much yet remains to be done injurious to a cause than self-intoxicat i; 
before we can achieve the goal we have set before on the part of those edicated to it. m | J 
ourselves. Recent floods have done a serious damage to work and to yield to a sense of fal oe eS A 
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j Se Pride 
all the work done during the past eight years and in we might call our achievements is a lees 
J Epe DK ~ot + AAA $ aes aya 
many areas we have to start afresh. In vast tracts of sacred trust the present generation holds op 4 
land, sand and mud deposited in four to five feet national martyrs. We must always renen The fast 


layers have rendered all agricultural operations impos- inimitable words of the Prime Minister :— w il civic fac 


sible. Roads, bridges and bunds have been washed “We fought for freedom and won it. Wer, park in the 
away. Floods have upset entire life in rural areas children of that! revolution. But that revo dpa symbol 
because school buildings have been destroyed, wells not yet over. We shall continue it. We at aa 
have been filled up and there has been considerable it in the political sphere, but we have be a a 
loss of cattle and standing crops. All this will have to in the social and economic spheres.” juilding a 
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MIRACLE OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS : 


One out of ever ; OAA y 5 unity 
; ery thr wa Comt 
Picture shows f every three villages in Punjab is under 


a street in a Community Project village. 
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CHANDIGARH 
il a DREAM COME TRUE 


de or. dar Gurbachan Singh Bajwa 
in (By ar 
taya] 
Y o 
On he ing modern city of Chandigarh, with 


civic facilities for the inhabitants, is as much a land- 
hark in the domain of town planning and architecture 
We aka symbol of triumph of human will over difficulties. 
if epitomises the dynamic spirit of resurgent and inde- 


Liendent India. There was a time when the idea of 
Building a new capital for the truncated State of Pun- 

b I) was dismissed as an empty dream. The dream 
hs today become a reality and the new capital is the 
Hocus of world-wide interest. 


Located in a sub-mountainous tract at a distance 
; hf about five miles on the south-west of the Ambala- 
Kla road, Chandigarh extends over an area of 15 
> quare miles. Its central position in the Punjab and 
as proximity to routes to Kashmir and Tibet endow it 
nth tremendous importance. 


The new capital was placed on the railway map of 
Ihdia from Ist April, 1954, by the diversion of the Am- 
7 Hhla-Kalka Section of the Northern Railway. Schemes 
f also afoot for connecting Chandigarh directly 
ae the one hand and Ludhiana on the 
fhe s aA a. E to bring it on the maim railway line. 
bo the oie : 2 naturally given a power ae 
nite a and industrial BONNIE of the city, 
Bnd material ie ue EX DEGION of building equipment 
by regular ane I roject. Chandigarh is also served 
important aan ea that liike it with Delhi and all 
Y connecting U Whe State. This has been achieved 
oads to all the l poigani by means of all-weather-link 
Auritsar, Lal main roads leading onten alia to Delhi, 
4 hiana, Patiala and Simla. 


A Planned City 


C andi g 

A aoe is unique—it is perhaps the only town 

ik e remarkable has been completely planned. Some of 

1° class by ik e features of Chandigarh that place itin 

jeck PDE o the self, are its natural scenic beauty, the con- 
| 


Sector i ; 
ctor or the neighbourhood unit, the rugged 
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simplicity, symmetry and sublimity of its architecture, 
its airy and comfortable buildings, its original system 
of seven types of roads for different kinds of traffic, 
its provision for piped water supply and underground 
water borne sewage for every house and last but not 
least, its continuous belt of greens and spaces extending 
from one end of the city to the other. 


The city has been divided into a number of rectan- 
gular colonies called Sectors—thirty in number, of which 
24 are residential—enclosed by a girdle of fast-moving 
traffic roads crossing each other every half a mile in one 
direction and three quarters of a mile in another. Cover- 
ing roughly an area of 250 acres and housing upto 
15,000 people a sector is practically self-sufficient in 


its day-to-day requirements. 


The town has been planned by the world famous 
architect M. Le Corbusier. The system of seven types 
of roads for various kinds of traffic in the new capital 
is perhaps, an original contribution to town planning. 
Tt is designed to minimise road accidents and traffic 
dislocations that work havoe with human life and nerves 
in all big modern cities of the world. Inside the sectors 
for slow moving traffic, shaded paths for pedes- 


roads 
and tracks for cyclists have been provided. 


trians 
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; resident 
The city was formally declared open by Presic 


Rajendra Prasad on 7th October, 1953. Since then 
it has made rapid strides. Completion of the High 
Court building, a unique and massive structure in con- 
crete and steel with its peculiar parasol roof, constitutes 
a remarkable achievement in the domain of architec- 
ture. This enabled the Punjab High Court and Bar to 
move down to Chandigarh in January 1955—a develop- 
ment which has been hailed by the public. 


Among other important buildings completed or near- 


sir ing completion, mention may be made of the Engineer- 
apr, ing College and its Hostel, Provisional Secretariat 
ii $ - Building, M.L.As’ flats and Hostel, Government Press, 
if City Sarai (at present being used as office of the Chief 


Administrator), Health Centre, Maternity Hospital, 
6 Junior Secondary Schools and 4 Nursery Schools in 
various Sectors, Provisional Assembly Hall, and the 
Multiple High School. The main Secretariat Building 
nine storeyed high—estimated to cost Rs. 120 lakhs is 
being constructed fat a rapid pace and has reached the 
third storey. It is expected to be completed in a year 
when all the Departments of the State Government will 
be shifted down to Chandigarh in full strength. 


Suitable arrangements have been made at Chandi- 
“ garh for the board and lodging of visitors, tourists 
and Government officers coming on tour. A first rate 
modern hotel viz., the Mount View Hotel and an Indian 
style Hotel, namely, Aroma Hotel are functioning in 
Sectors 10 and 22 respectively. Apart from this there 
are the Nagla Rest Mouse, Rest House in Sector 22 and 
Subordinate Rest House in Sector 23 reserved for the 
use of Government officials. A Dak Bungalow in Sector 
22 anda big serai in Sector 23 have been provided 
eo for the public. j 


Sukhra Choe Dam 


With a view to providing irrigation water at the Capi- 
; tal, the construction of Sukhna Choe Dam has been under- 
= taken through the Irrigation Branch that h 
= quisite machinery with them. The work 


- March last and satisfactory pr 


ave the re- 
Started in 
ogress is being made there- 


: A swimming pool, the first of its kind was constructed 
Ci Z and thrown open to public for recreation 
May last. A luxury cinema house was also 
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constructed during the last vear througy 
: x Ch hp 
prise. 5 Private 


An expenditure of the order 


a Bet te ter “of Remo 

incurred on the Project durine + ‘ine 
. | 8 the year l9; 

large number of residential and ind “si 


SN 


UStria] T 

uy 
es of hous, 
Housing 


Scheme, 
verified claims ancl loans to High Court A 


sold during the year. Various schem 
ing loans e.g., High Income Group 


Low Income Group Housing 


introduced during the year and a total am 
eMOUN y 


0 the phi | 
This fis 
powerful stimulus to pi 
is making a rapid Progres, 

gress, 


tune of Rs. 19:55 lakhs was disbursed t 
ders for construction of their houses 
assistance has given a 


construction which 


Scenic Beauty 


Chandigarh is situated in an area well-known j 
scenic charm. There is beautiful play of the mo 
and plains and it is proposed to take full adya 
of the landscape to beautify the town. The chami 
capital will be further enhanced by the creation ofat 
lake on its northern boundaries as a result of dix 
the Sukhna Choe. Construction of this Dam has: 
been taken in hand and is scheduled to be com} 
within a year. A vast lovely park is also prop 
be set up in the environs of the lake which wili 
as an enchanting approach and an ideal holiday t} 
for the city. - 


A 25-acre nursery has been started where more 
one lakh plants of 200 varieties of shrubs and tresi 
been grown for landscaping the town. 


The dust, the din and the smoke caused a 
which are the besetting sins of most of the Y | 
have been skilfully overcome in Chandigarl by it 
the Industrial area, at a respectable disun i 
the south cast of the residential zone, SM 
wide green belt. 


Ea 
Some 3,200 residential flats for Governn pa 
have been built. 150 private shop-eu: ave as 
raised and a number of private houses # 
constructed. 7 
ve already ae f 
nd these st 
jtih FU g 
(Conid: t 


Twenty-cight tubewells ha 
fully installed in the capital an 
water to the city. A reputed Br 
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ELECT Ragin 


THE POWER BEHIND PRODUCTION 


Cr Ot 


In the forefront. of 


Electricity Supply Development in India 


The Ahmedabad Electricity Co., Ltd. 


(Commenced 1915) 


The Surat Electricity Company, Ltd. 


(Commenced 1922) 


Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd. 
(Commenced 1928) 
Total installed Capacity 1955 -- 1,64,200 KWs 
Total number of Consumers served - 1,1 1,000 
High Tension Industrial Consumers 110 
Other Industrial Consumers -- 8,300 
Annual Output in KWHrs. exceeds ~ 628 Millions 


AGENTS : 


| KILLICK INDUSTRIES LTD. 


a» HOME STREET, FORT, 
BOMBAY. 
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IKROMI the days of our str 


gle for Independence, 


Ug. 
through 
the later years of economic con. 
solidation, “Buy Swadeshi” h 
been our national call. 


as 


Today, “Buy Swadeshi” js more 
than just a nationalistic slogan. 
With our factories producing 
goods that can successfully with- 
stand - competition in Joreign 
countries, it becomes a bit of 
sound advice. 


The Delhi Cloth & General Mills 
Co. Ltd., popularly known as 
DCM, proudly look back over 67 
years of manufacturing and mar- 


ma RARO keting Swadeshi goods and upon 
EVEREST G.T.N. 54-3 ; ; A o 
their contribution to India’s 
industrial progress. Their con- 
tinued success, even in the export 


LT) 


market, has been in a large 


) THe GoxaK Mills | TD. measure due to the people who 


have appreciated the quality of 
(E>TABLISHED 1885) their various products. 


E ) MILLS AT 
B, Gokak Farts, BeLeaum DIST.. 


N į Bomeay STATE 


0 = OR 


SPINNERS Corton & Staple Fiege YARNS ae i 
4 . 0, 
as “THE DELHI CLOTH & GENERAL MILLS § 
: FOR THE 


Post Box No. 1039 Delhi 
HANDLOOM & Hosiery | 
p Ci INDUSTRIES Ce | Manufac 


) YARN 
—0;— l 
P OTH 
Counts 2S to 40S ; Single & Folded aa NTS 
ee ~ READYMADE GARME 


MANAGING AGENTS HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


Forees Fores Camppeut & Co, Lip. | VANASPATI 


‘ (ESTABL'SHED 1767) ; ETC 
ORBES BUILDING, HOME STREET, BomBAy-] 
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FOOD PRODUCTION . . e o o o 


sory mee 


EDERE DEE TOTES PA 


i i MNE: šat MORE FERTILIZER means more food. Sindri 
has led the way by increasing the country’s 
production of fertilizer and thus contributing 

= { * materially to increased food production. 


i a Sindri’s total production of fertilizer 
7 ! K (ammonium sulphate) has so far been about 
‘ 10 lakh 50 thousand tons, equivalent to a 
saving of over Rs.36 crores in foreign exchange. 


In terms of food production it means 
about 21 lakh tons more food 
valued at over Rs. 58 crores. 


Sindri is thus helping the farmer, the 
back-bone of the country, to retrieve 
his stature and gain new strength, 
thereby putting India’s national 
economy on a solid foundation. 


60, | 
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Contributing 
to-day 


mmissioneç 
ty, 

The first 1 
MH crores. 
bö Crores yy 


to India's 
future 


LIGHT + RADIO * ELECTRONICS 


PSPH 15? ROODI yeu installe 


YY 
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Chandigarh Low-income 


(Contd here instead of on gage 28) 


mmissi ; 
iy “Sioned to instal another twenty tubewells in the 


! The first pl 


t44 


35 crores will 


As 


i h Pr 


Crores, 


es to 


a 


stalleq in 


4 meeting 
chal Pp 


Proy; 
k Tovisio 
4. Sion 
iliti 9 
gether with s 


re 


7 Additional aids for development of in- 
‘andigarh, 


nase of the Project is estimated to cost Rs. 
Upto the end of year 1955-56 about Rs. 
have been spent on the Project. 


Industries 


and Delhi and as a terminus of the 


» Bombay and other important cities of 


ar PERE r ee E 
Ng an i garh possesses great potentialities of be- 
Mdustrj 


al and commercial centre. 


first rate housing and educational 
upply of cheap power from Nan- 


3 A few factories have already 
the Industrial Area at Chandigarh, 


Group — houses for Govt. staff 
while schemes for setting up a number of more industries 
are under active consideration. 


The industries that appear to have good prospects 
of development at Chandigarh in the near future are 
light engineering, saw mills, tiles and conerete products, 
flour mills, oil factories and textiles. The State Govern- 
ment proposes to set up shortly a cement factory near 
Chandigarh. There are also indications for a Rayon 
Factory and a Typewriter Factory being established 
by private enterprise in the near future. 

Looking Ahead 


There can be no two opinions about the fact that 
Chandigarh, now an infant city, is destined to have a 
glorious future. With its new and superior standards 
i town planning, architecture and civie amenities, it 
will develop a characteristic personality of its own that 
will continue to be a source of pride and inspiration for 
generations to come. `: 
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ROLE OF SIKH GURUS IN INDIAN HISTORY 


MEN OF ACTION 
AS WELL AS 
MEDITATING SAINTS 


(By Professor Teja Singh M.A.) 


The Sikh is essentially a disciple. His religion, 
therefore, is best understood when we regard it as a life, 
a discipline, and not only a history or a mere philosophy. 
Most students of Sikhism take the events of Sikh 
history incoherently, and begin to make invidious dis- 
tinctions about the conduct of different Gurus. Some 
they regard as “peaceful” others as worldly and conten- 
tious. They are equally disappointed when they study 
the Holy Granth as a book of philosophy. 


These doubts and difficulties will be removed if we 
carefully study the whole range of Sikh history as reveal- 
ing the gradual making and development of a nation in 
the hands of its ten successive leaders. It is the crystal- 
lization of a nation’s spirit, and is to ‘be realised as a 
unity, and not read asa blue pencilled note book. Had 
it been designed merely to promulgate a new system 
of belief or lay down some beautiful rules of conduct, 
Guru Nanak’s teachings would have amply met the 
need ; for, asa matter of fact, his successors did not 
bring any new truths to add to those he had already 
revealed. The genius of the Sikh Gurus, by the 
Divine dispensations, had a greater and nobler task 
before it. A whole nation was on the anvil, and all the 
teaching and action were designed to contribute to the 
making of its character. 


If studied from this point of view all apparent con- 
tradictions of Sikh history would vanish. There would 
seem to be no break, no digression in the programme of 


Sikh life. It was like an organism experiencing change 
even while it performed its work, developing new 
oi + organs and functions, because it was daily challenged to 
exercise new energies. Its principle of life remained the 


f though it underwent a constant transfiguration 
ransformation’, as some writers have put it), 
great variety of forms, caused solely by 
casional circumstances. 


Guru Nanak (1459-1539) 


Guru Nanak at his advent found hi 
MES Is nay 
depths of degradation. The Punjab a ait fer 
i c > PAm . c mg & 
been the land of power and wisdom haq t haq uring 
sive raids of the foreigner, become Rites 


phen asker 


throug) ol 


i $ rl E 
ruined, and lay like a door-mat at tl Y hella, 
le gate ol 


Its people were physically and morally bankun ~ 
had no commerce, no language, no inspir ai 
of their own. They had lost all self respectin ke 
feeling. It has become a maxim now is i 
Punjabis brave, social, practical and so Rin, 
found them recently fighting, thousands of a 
from their homes, for the honour of the men andy) 
of Europe and Africa ; but we forget that thes 
same people, before the birth of Sikhism, were cot”? © 
see their wives and children being led away asuy ae ee 
cattle, without daring to do any thing in defenceofi interdin 
They had no sense of unity or organisation, a ony 
Baba Budha asked his father to drive away t i Eanan 
vader, ` no was destroying his fields, the latter dl 
only shake his head and confess his inability tol 
Tt is usual to say that Guru Nanak was ani 
devotion and peace, and did not think of the wkelyes : 
needs ofhis people. This is entirely a wrong mp 
The Guru did think of the social and political ds} Puta 


ties of his people, otherwise he would nothave f Lovec 
; My fi 

12 : ee No, i inister Falseho! J 

Sin is the king, Greed the minister, ai 


mintmaster. the m 


g 


X 


And Lust the deputy to take counsel with: 


sit and confer together. 
The blind subjects, out of ignorance p 
like dead men (Asa-di-Var, xvi): at 
He rebuked ‘the masters of the He a pi 
Pathans, for not putting up & stiff fight E í 
allowing such a precious gem to be = 4 
by the foreigner. To quote his ow? va 
The dogs of Lodhis have thro 
less inheritance ; when they are 
remember them with regard (ae cow 
He complained that the people vo vent 
spirit that ‘they mimicked the Mohan as 
‘ate meat prepared in the Mohamme’ 
‘wore blue dress in order to pleas? 
(Var Asa). ‘In every home people se 
by foreign names. Even their langue 
(Basant). 


y“ 


è 
wn away ! 
0 


at the helplessness of his countrymen, he dis- 
‘al degradation was atthe root of it all. 
d why such a suffering had come to the people 
asion, he replied : ‘It is ordained by 
coming to a fall one is deprived 
He felt sure that, as long as men 
in ignorance and corruption, nothing could 
He freed them from the bond- 
and goddesses, and led them to 


ooking 


foreign inv 
reator that before 
zg virtue (Asa). 


the creator and sustainer 


all, no m 
e highest 
quently through the heart of man. 
ae “th the uplift of man, also received her due. 
t, was declared not oniy not ini to man but as 
having an equal responsibility. To givea practical shape 
wat 0 the idea of equality, the Guru instituted the custom 
f interdining in a common mess attached to every 
hlace of worship. f 
vas genuine which did not lead to the love of mankind, 
‘Which in practice must mean social service. He laid 
‘flown very simple rules of conduct, which did not forge 
ny new shackles in place of the old ones, and left 
t$ veh people to work out their social conscience them- 
the wifelyes : 


“hon was th manifestation 
a . 
Toke more fre 


miles 4 
niles woman 


erior 


No devotion or programme of life 


Put away the custom that makes you forget the 
Loved One (Wad-hans). 

My friend, the enjoyment of that food is evil 
which gives pain to the body and evil thoughts to 
the mind (S77 Rag). ; : 


By adopti 
> adopting the vernacular of the country for 
Se Mucious, purposes l 7 9 5 
ment of th he, in a way, roused the national senti- 
he p Tt 
people. It was strengthened by the com- 


Munity 

» the y of th - e à s ; 
5 F tesational ought and ideal, daily realised in the con- 
In | al singing of the same religious hymns. It also 


Nproy 


ed t a R 
truth the understanding of the people. The high 


8 cony: 
eyed to t > ; 
f them e to them in their own tongue made 
us of new powers of thought in themselves. 


0 this 
was a 7 : 9 9 : : 
Comes added the illumination of intellect which 


wel!” Hind faith 
nT In order 
sti Amak a to work out his ideals in practice, Guru 
lit f midst of a personal example of pure life lived in the 
the Charge se World. He successfully and faithfully dis- 
ih People ar S worldly duties towards his family and 


ound hi 5 x 
mm which was also a practical form of 
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E gospel he preached throughout the world wherever 

ba ived or travelled as a house-holder, udasi or a 

settled down farmer in old age i 
ge. 


‘ an had done all this, but much had still to be done 
oo a ee morally and physically degraded could 

up) their heads and come into their own again. 
The religion he had founded was not to remain content 
with the salvation of a few individuals. It had far 
nobler potentiailites in it. It was to organise itself as 
a world-force, and evolve a living and energetic society 
for the uplift of mankind. That the Gon was not a 
mere reformer but the founder of a new religion is clear 
from the fact that he travelled abroad and established 
Sangats or Sikh organisations in different centres. He 
took special care to select and appoint a successor who 
should continue his work after him. 


He tested his Sikhs and his sons, and his followers 
saw what he had done. 


Itwas when Lenhna was tested and purified that 
Guru Nanak consecrated him. 


He took him to his seat and calling him Angad, 
the flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, saluted him 


as his successor. He died soon after, on September 


22, 1539. 
Guru Angad (1504-1552) 


Guru Angad continued the work of Guru Nanak for 
about thirteen years. He had been a worshipper of 
Nainadevi whose temple he used to visit every year, but 
being introduced to the teaching of Guru Nanak he 
became a Sikh. After serving his master for a number 


of years he was severely tested and was finally 


appointed Guru. 
He explained to his cor 
nak, and maintained the 


ngregations the teachings of Na- 
free kitchen, presided over by 
his wife, named Khivi. Although rice boiled in milk 
isitors of the kitchen, the Guru 
arned by him by twisting 
children at play, and 
matches of young men 
From games he drew 


was served to the v 
himself lived on coarse food e 
munj. He was fond of seeing 
occasionally organised wrestling 
at aplace called Mal-Akhara. 
lessons for his congregations. 


The chief contribution made by him to the de- 
of the Sikh movement was that he gave de- 


velopment 
inction to the general ideals laid down 


finiteness and dist 
P-ll 
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by Guru Nanak. He took the sayings of Guru Nona 
and got them recorded ina special script called Cur- 
mukhi- Thusa nucleus of the Sikh scripture began to 
be formed, giving a definite direction to the faith of the 
disciples. It ‘reminded those who employed it their 
= duty towards their Guru and constantly kept alive in 
their minds the consciousness that they were something 
distinct from the common mass of Hindus’ (Narang). 
Tt also dealt a powerful blow to the priestly class, 
whose importance rested on their knowledge of Sanskrit, 
which had so far been the language of religion. 


After testing and appointing his successor he died 
at the age of 48, on March 29, 1552. 


Guru Amar Das (1479-1574) 


Amar Das, the most long-lived Guru, was only ten 
years younger than Guru Nanak. He belonged to 
Baserke, a village near Amritsar, where he worked as a 
farmer anda trader. He was a staunch Vaishnavite, 
and used to practise severe austerities to subdue his 
mind. He was introduced to the teachings of Guru 
Nanak by Bibi Amaro, the devout daughter of Guru 
Angad, and became a Sikh. Guru Angad removed his 
we Vaishnayite prejudices against the use of meat and 
x enlightened him on the futility of austerities without a 

real change in life. The best austerity, he was told, 

, wasto exert himself in the service of humanity. He 

began to fetch water for the common kitchen. In 
2 spite of his old age and the very delicate relationship 
_ With the Guru, he took upon himself the performance 
of the humblest kind of work for the Guru. His de- 
votion and service won for him the position of Guru. 


To disarm the hostility of the late Guru’s sons, he 
_ took up his residence at Goindwal, in the founding of 
which he had had hand. There too he was pursued, 
and had to go away, for a time, to Baserke. He 
_ teturned, however, at the invitation of Sikhs like 
Bhai Buddha, and resumed his work at Goindwal. 


_ He was a man of invincible patience and forbear- 
Te } When Datu, the eldest son of Guru Angad, once 
ick him off his seat his only reply was: “O honour- 
Sir, don me; my old bones must have hurt 
bur delicate foot.” The Muslim residents of Goindwal 

A red he Sikhs. When the latter went to fetch 

ell, the Muslims would throw stones to 
itchers. The Guru forbade all acts of 
ru once said to a headman : “God is 
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patient, and patience He rewards, If y 
7i 
A 3 6 
treatment, bear it. If you bear it i u tete 
yr: R 7a Foy y ‘ : Tee tin 
Himself wilt fight for you the fourth time Ming A 
This, however, shouid not be ao : 
ma Jee ae 0 
the Guru could be easily ied to deviat 
o . A ` ate 
principles ; tor, as the bard Satta sang of hi Ty | 
i ue e m w p 
firm as the mountain of Meru, and Was nob sy ty a es 
the gusts of wind.” SWars hand dee 
= m 5 this Guru. 
His free kitchen was very popular, When pal ceremo 
Akbar offered to make a grant for its mn jying he 
Cis 


ikhs were 
i matt 


the Guru respectfully declined the offe.- I sing only 

A nai r y the 

The Guru himself lived on simple food pure le 
with his own scanty earnings, but his publie hitehal | í 


supplied with butter, refined flour and sugar He br 
Satta). Whatever was daily received was daily consecrati 
and nothing was left over forthe morrow, p 
visitor, whether Hindu or Muslim, was asked to 
take of food in the same mess before he could sel Ram] 
Guru. Even Akbar and the Raja of Haripur halii Chune Me 
the same. All had to sit in a-line and eat tox Bibi Bhan 
Guru Amar Das says: “Even if I were a ke} te oppo 
Pandit I would take care to remember that nottii pitted hi 
polluted in the kitchen. All outlined dining: obtained | 
are false. Only God is pure” (Mari-ki-Va). “bighas ow 
the zamin 
| dug the t 
Amritsar. 
their resi 
onside) Guru’s m 
rganis f The city 
si ntre of 


He condemned the use of wine (Bihagrd) 
prohibited the practice of Sattee and the obse 
of purda among women. 


The number of Sikhs having increased ¢ 
it was felt necessary by the Guru wo 0 
scattered Sangats or congregations into 4 i 
Taking his cue evidently from the pee In the 
empire, he partitioned his whole spiritua a p| forget he 
22 provinces, called Manjis, each Manji nes it for adya 
the charge of a devoted Sikh whos? busi! | Country, 
preach the mission of the Guru and 


to keep Bl the six, 
| Te 
body in touch with the centre. | “Source: 


predee 


ether | 
t to 


| Cities, r 
teaching 
the seo, 


He had got the sayings of his 
Guru Angad, and his own were pu 
grandson, Sahansar Ram, son of Oe fic? | 
a selection, on his own avcount, of x aith 
Bhagats whom he used to admire Z and © 
days, and adding his comments ee: 
them for posterity. These volumes one 
by Guru Arjun for the compilation © A 
Guru Amar Das declared the Gurus? 


sso d 
ri 


the world, and the Sikhs were 
use only the Guru’s word in worship 


+ of this integration of Sikh doctrine, the 


4g a resul à i 
a ecoming more and more self-contained in 


Some reform in the matter of marriage 
ceremonies was taken in hand in the time of 


all ceremonies W ! 
dying he ordered his sons, relations and followers to 

4 dyme 

1 sing onl 


follow the O 
f a Puran, to light lamps, etc. 


y the praises of God on his death, and not to 
he old practice of calling in a Pandit to recite 


He breathed his last on September 1, 1574, after 


Sugar F w A 
= Ram Das, as his successor. 
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Guru Ram Das (1534-1581). 


Ram Das was born of a Sodhi family in the 
hune Mandi, Lahore, in 1534. He was married to 
ibi Bhani the daughter of Guru Amar Das. To avoid 
he opposition of the relatives of the last Guru, he 
hifted his residence to the city of Amritsar. Here he 
btained a grant of the site, together with five hundred 
ighas of land, from Akbar on payment of Rs. 700 - to 
ie zamindars of Tung, who owned the land. The Guru 
wg the tank and laid the foundation of the city of 
Amritsar. He invited men of fifty two trades to take up 
their residence there, and to open their business in the 


a 


2 
=p 
a 


o a 


oao t o 


msidij Gwu’s market, which is still known as Guru ka Bazar. 
rani} The city in the course of time grew to be the biggest 
a s| ntre of trade in the North. 
of All 
Joma) ical search after purely religious matters, we often 
eing "I fop “a ow much the Punjab owes to the Sikh Guru 
s It) count ees the trade and manufacture of the 
op the the en a the Mughal emperors were great builders, 
ea urus were no less. Judging from the scanty 
l short at the disposal of the Gurus, it is nothing 
est | ci z of a marvel for them to have founded so many 
he ane reservoirs and wells. The immediate effect of 
e als! Re, that religion could be best practised within 
a matte concerns of life, was that all prejudices 
r l ae labour and trade were removed, and the people 
- i alin. the spiritually-minded people—began to take 
jer” 4 hare in what were called worldly affairs. Gango, a 
oly $ A ae of the Bassi tribe, came to Guru Amar Das 
w Bed, ‘Lord, what shall I do to save myself ?” 
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Open a bank at Delhi,’ said the Guru. Possession of 
wealth was no longer to be considered as Maya, but as a 
very salutary and helpful thing in the conduct of 
human affairs. ‘For a religious man, it is not unholy to get 
wealth, provided he spends it in God’s way, and gives 
and lives in comfort’ (Var Sārang) Guru Ram Das 
once said to his Sikhs, ‘When a Sikh has an im- 
portant business in hand, join him and pray for him. 
If you see that it cannot be carried on without funds, 
collect subscriptions for him from every quarter, and 
at the same time contribute something yourselves.” 
Henceforth we often hear of horse-dealing, banking, 
embroidry and carpentry among the Sikhs. 


Guru Ram Das seeing his end approaching went 
to Goindwal, where he died on September 1, 1581, leaving 
three sons, the youngest of whom, Arjun, became the 
Guru. ; 


Guru Arjun (1563-1606) 


Guru Arjun had shown his fitness by his devo- 
tion, learning and proficiency in Sikh doctrine. Born 
on April 15, 1563, he had been a favourite of his 
maternal grandfather, Amar Das, who had called him 
‘the ferry-boat of scriptures. Guru Arjun took his 
residence at Amritsar and completed the work of 
building the tank and the city. To ward off the oppo- 
sition of his brothers he assigned -his whole income from 
the house-property to them and kept for the maintenance 
of public kitchen and other institutions only the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful. To regulate these 
offerings he appointed prominent missionaries called 
Masands. He ordered that in future every Sikh was 
to set aside Daswandh or one-tench of his income for 
the central fund and to remit it only through an 
accredited Masand, who was to come regularly every 
year at Baisakhi with a Sangat and to present his 
collections to the Guru in person. 


In 1589 Guru Arjun laid the foundation of the 


Golden Temple m the midst of the tank of Amritsar. 
Tts doors were open on all sides, signifying that the 


Sikh worship was open to all. 


The Guru founded Tarn Taran in 1590 and 
Kartarpur in the Jullundur Doab in 1594. They 
became centres of trade and helped the prosperity of 


the surrounding tracts. At Tarn Taran he opened an 


asylum for lepers. A 


PAS 
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t Lahore he constructed a Baoli i ; 


TETE 
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in the Dabbi Bazar. Sri Gobindpur on the Beas 
was built to celebrate the birth of his son Har Gobind 
in 1595. 


In Sikhism the most obvious religious exercise was 


the recitation or singing of the Guru’s word, to the 
exclusion of all other ceremony or ritual. Seeing the 
like 


importance of this practice many clever persons, 
Prithia, the Guru’s own brother, had begun to mix up 
spurious writings with the true contributions of the 
Gurus. There was a danger of confusion in the creed 
and the ritual ; and the Guru, who was responsible for 
the organisation of Sikhism on a sound basis, had to 
ensure unity of belief and practice. He undertook, 
therefore, to collect the genuine writings of his pre- 
decessors and, adding to them his own, to prepare a 
grand volume out of them. ‘This was done in 1601. It 
was finalised by Guru Gobind Singh. In the holy 
Granth, as it was called, a most honoured place is given 
to writings of several saints, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
who were noted as well for their keen interest in 
worldly affairs as for their high flights in the spiritual 
domain. 


The Guru himself died a martyr. That he suffer- 
ed for his religion at the hands of Jehangir may be seen 
from the following words taken from the Emperor's 
own Tuzuk : 


“So many of the simple-minded Hindus, nay, 
many foolish Moslems, too, had been fascinated by his 
ways and teachings. He was noised about as a great 
religious and worldly leader. They called him Guru, 
and from all directions crowds of people would come to 
him and express great devotion to him. This busy 
traffic had been carried on for three or four genera- 
tions. Wor many years the thought had been presenting 
itself to my mind that either I should put an end to this 


false traffic, or that he should be brought within the fold of 
Islam.” 


Guru Har Govind (1595-1644) 


_ Historians usually see at this Stage in Sikh history 
sudden change. The change, however, was gradual, 


emperors in the beninning were not intolerant, 
happened that Sikhism began with the establish. 


the empire, which they got with Akbar 


It happened that the 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


and his successor ; and on the Other hanq 
~a, Sikh 
ty 


the eyes of the public had not yet assumeq lt 
proportions. Many causes like these cons a any 
the progress of Sikhism a little smoother x a ton 
ing. After Akbars laxity of principles i e 
was thought better in the interest of Tg, Wy 
the State policy towards non-Moslems, 

fore, we hear more of persecutions after } 
religion, which has active followers, is 


He wor 
| he otl 
reat religions do not bring with them only ney F Ping: 
trines ; they also give a newer and stronger life i i or the Thr 
gnation, which it feels in every part of its being, y and preach 
stirred up socially, economically and politically as the welfare 
as spiritually. When Guru Nanak began his work J and fought 
have seen how he felt the political degradation of} The E 
people as much as their religious deterioration, and summ 
wanted to see them frec in every way, from the fore] went, and 
yoke as well as from the trammels of the pet} Gwalior. 
class. According to him, “only fools or idiots tryi] Emperor t 
rule over other” (Basant). Tle condemned the Lot 
for their cowardice and wupbraided the Moghuli 
vaders for their tyranny. He deplored the use of a foris 
language in place of the people’s own mother-tonm Mee of 
(Basant). All this was not spiritual but very i nthe ¢ 
secular, and yet it issued from the heart of a Bhagi ahh 
who saw that earthly freedom was rooted in spiritu and not i 
freedom and could not be separated from it. This w 

sound queer to those who are accustomed to think} Being | 
saints as mere recluses, mumbling Mantras, with eh ie of 
folded and eyes upturned. The Sikh Gurus, how the North 
were of a different mould. They were practical lead E Main 
as well as meditating saints, and thought it m Ao 


Unity, 


He off 
Takht at h 
the offer, 


consistent with their religious ideals to take atij Johaną 
measures to teach service of mankind as much tho him, Th 
advancement of trade, art and learning, 2s throug! uf aa p 
communion, high thinking and noble nee al eo 
Arjun talked of his struggle in terms oe of i a 
matches (Sri Rag). Under his stimulating | into ee 
the Sikhs had acquired an intensity of ct an 
which steeled them against all tyranny and n he Bak Boyes) 
After describing the work of organit ni orda © j Lahore, 

effected among his Sikhs, he says, ae E atles, p 


the Merciful has gone forth that no 
another.” And the Sikhs had been § 
pared to understand what that order me 


mt 
Guru At] vet 


ciently 
ufi t jem 
an 


Seeing the needs of the time,- 
placed his son Har Govind with Bhal 


and defensive weapons, besides 
ng, and many other manly sports. 
an all-round man, healthy and 


; up to be 
ell as saintly 


; and enlightened. 
as W l 


Astrons» 
l He wore two swords, one to represent the spiritual 
| ond the other the temporal interests. In 1609 he built 
a eeting-place for Sikhs and called it the Akal Takht, 
E Throne of the Almighty. ; 
5 g, talks were held on questions affecting 


fand preachin n 
a. He enlisted an army 


and fought whenever 


Here, besides praying 


f the community. 
he was harassed. 


The Emperor was alarmed at these preparations 
aoned the Guru to his presence. The Guru 
State prisoner to the Fort of 

released, however, and the 


and sumn 
il went, and was sent as a 


ie] Gwalior. He was soon 
Emperor tried to befriend hin. 


He offered to complete the building of the Akal 
Takht at his own expense. The Guru, however, declined 
the offer, saying, “Tet me and my Sikhs raise this 
‘throne of God with the labour of our own bodies and 
ij with the contributions from our own little resources. I 
| wish to make it a symbol of Sikhs’ service and sacrifice, 
J and not a monument to a king’s generosity.” 


Being left in peace the Guru engaged himself in the 
work of preaching. He went as far as Kashmir in 
the North, and Nanak-Mata, near Pilibhit, in the East. 
i Kashmir particularly he converted thousands who 
ad gone over to Islam. 


woe died in 1627 and Shah Jahan succeeded 
ment ss pes king changed the policy of his Govern- 
a a as the non-Moslems. He prohibited the 
Many ee a Moslems, and ordered the demolition of 
of the Mogh a (see Sri Ram Sharma’s Religious Policy 
into a Emperors, page 107). This brought him 
their ri with Sikhs, who were determined to exert 
right of 
A Smoyed 
dhore, 
battles, p 


making conversions, and were particularly 
at the desecration of their famous Baoli of 
War followed, Guru Har Govind won four 
ut as his purpose had always been only defen- 
result of a acquire even an inch of territory as & 
het Se victories. 

hi c eee to Kiratpur and resumed his work 
™, and hi TRENY He appointed Har Rai to succeed 

Mself died on March 3, 1644. 


E 
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Guru Har Rai (1630-1661) and 
Guru Har Krishen (1656-1664) 


The period of these two Gurus is 
eventful. 


not much 


Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-1661) 


Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Guru Har 
Govind, was bornin Amritsar on April 1, 1621. He was 
twice passed over at the time of the Guru’s appointment, 
for his time had not yet come. He was still meditating 
on the difficulties of the time and the best way out of 
them and when he consented to lead the community 
he was prepared to do what the times required. To 
avoid the madding crowds of the plains he retired to 
the hills and purchasing a piece of land from the Raja 

of Kahlur founded a new town of Anandpur (the City of 
Peace). Even there, however, he was allowed no peace, 
and was forced to move out. He set out on a long 
tour to foster the Sikh faith where already established 
and to preach its doctrine throughout lower India. 
His progress through the country created such a stir 
that the Moghul authorities seem to have grown sus- 
activities, and he was hauled up before 
He was called upon to embrace Islam, 
He was publicly beheaded 
November, 


picious of his 
the Emperor. 
which he refused to do. 
in the Chandni Chowk of Delhi on llth 


1675. 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) 


Guru Gobind Singh was only nine years old when 
his father was martyred in Delhi. The effect of the 
plow was very staggering at first. Nobody from the 
high-class Sikhs came forward to claim the dismembered 
body of Guru Tegh Bahadur. Only a Lobana Sikh elud- 
ing the vigilance of the gaurds took the headless trunk 
and burnt it with all his belongings in order to make 
out that it was an accident. One Jaita, a Rangreta Sikh, 
belonging to the sweeper class, took up the head of the 
Guru and hurried away with it to Anandpur, where he 
presented it to the Guru's son. Gobind Singh, who 
was mere child, was touched with the extreme devotion 
of the Rangreta, and flinging his arms round his neck 
“Here I embrace, through yeu, all the 
Rangretas as the Guru's own sons.’ He yas very 
sorry to learn, however, that at the time of trial very 
few Sikhs had shown the courage of their convictions. 
Then questioned by the officials as to whether they 
were Sikhs, they had the weakness to deny their reli- 


declared 
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gion. The Guru saw in this the danger of a backslid- 
ing among the Sikhs. He vowed, therefore, that he 
would make it impossible for the Sikhs to hide their 
creed in future, even if they were among thousands, by 
giving them some distinguishing marks. 


He retired for some years to the Himalayan hills in 
- the State of Nahan, where he founded a fort called 
Paonta. There sitting on the beautiful banks of the 
Jamuna he thought of the way to free his countrymen 
from the bonds of sin and suffering. He applied 
himself closely to self-education. He went through 
the whole range of epic literature in Sanskrit, and 
learnt to compose poetry in Hindi and Punjabi. In 
Hindi he developed a style, which for martial cadence, 
variety of form and richness of imagination, spreading 
itself out into similes drawn from life as well as from 
old familiar literature, has remained unsurpassed since 
his time. 


While going through the Puranic literature, he had 
been deeply impressed by the idea that God had been 
sending a saviour from time to time to uphold 
righteousness and to destroy evil. From his early 
days he had a feeling that he himself was the man 
required by the times. In his Vichttra Natak he de- 
clared that God had commissioned him ‘to advance 
righteousness, to emancipate the good, and to des- 
troy all evil-doers root and branch.’ While believing, 
however, in his heaven-ordained mission he took care 
to see that his followers did not fall into the old 
Hindu weakness of deifying their leader. He empha- 
tically asserted that he was human, and that to pay 
divine honours to him would be blasphemous : 


‘Whoever says I am the Lord, 

Shall fall into the pit of hell, 

Recognise me as God's servant only, 

Have no doubt whatever about this. 

I am a servant of the Supreme, 

A beholder of the wonders of His creation.’ 
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He placed literary activity inthe forefro 


; nt ofh: 
gramme of national reconstruction. of 


; Se He tran 
old stories of Indian heroes, as found in th 


the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
) arata, 


§ 
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superstition, and strong faith in the Oneness of 
of God 
ig 


and of all humanity. 


Guru Gobind Singh, by administering his þa ti 
to his Sikhs, poured his life into them anq ial 
them with his own personality. As a result ofthis th 
acquired his peculiar characteristics; for, as Gury Anal 
Dass has said, ‘men take after him whom they E 


In the first place, due to the tremendous chang} 
occurring inside, their outw ard appearance underweni| 
a marvellous change. There was about Guru Gobin 
Singha stern Olympean air which he imparted to hi} 
Sikhs. They came to be regarded as models of physiel] 
beauty and stateliness of manneras muchas they wer 
respected for the truth and honesty of their character 
They came from different races, but such was the effect 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s baptism on them that, contrary , 
to the experience of ethnological experts they developt! 
racial features of their own. 


Along with this they acquired the quality of fitnes) 
They were enjoined by} 
be healthy} 
be mentally 

monsens® t 
Itivating 


in every sense of the term. 
their religion to be physically fit, i.e, to 
strong, active and clean. They were to 
fit, ie. to be full of intelligence and com 
And they were to be spiritually fit, too, by qua 
a deep sense of the divine in everything, by p 
cheerful and optimistic in all extremities, and by acd d ! 
ing a steady vision of life and a harmony of aeri i 
which to co-ordinate things of the soul with toa 
body, things that concern this world with ie iv 
concern the world beyond. In short, they pee : 
the life of discipline, in which the fullest use W3 
made of all the God-given faculties. 
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He certainly has it due, largely, to his choice of “Castle Mills” 
fabrics for his coat. Distinction greaten interest and attention 
yalue— that’s what this superior material can give. For 
extra beauty, wearability, comfort and economy there’s 

nothing quite the equal of “Castle Mills” 

woollen fabrics. 


Men who matte’... 


laieby : The Bombay Fine Worsted Manufacturers, Thana. ] 
sociales : The India Woollen Textile Mills, Chheharta (E-P.) 
ķguiries to: L. D. Nayar & Sons, P. B. 2439, Bombay 2. 
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Nation-Building & The Banking Habit. 


nd commerce, banks also play an important a | 
life of the Nation. Your Government has now initiated various nation-buildin ad 
such as the construction of dams, the setting up of power-houses, making electricit aval 
cheaply, the building of great roads and highways making possible quick and Cheap tras 


the extension of education at all levels from primary to the highly technical, fo, 7) 
and many others, Money is necessary —CRORES AND CRORES of it. al 


Where is this money to come from ? From your pocket and mine ard the Pocke 
the millions of the people of the country. Yes, we can give our Government all the in 
they require and that too without being the poorer for it. If we put our money intg 
bank, though each one of us puts in only a few hundreds or thousands, it becomes ah 
common pool. You.remember what you learnt as a little child. 


Besides helping industry a 


girlie an 
ith a sing 
yr differe 


The Crores of Rupees which thus accumulate in the banks. are made available byi 
to the Government for their projects which will make the Country Frosperous and Hy 
- And yet all the while, your money is available to you if you want it and it is also eami 


fair rate of interest for you. By Banking your Money, you are helping yourself and _ 
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MBOL OF PIETY & HEROISM 


elf y SIKHISM CHANGED 
vant ye PSYCHOLOGY OF 


THE PEOPLE 


py Pro: Ganda Singh, Director of Archives, Patiala) 

ar Sahib, as the Golden Temple of Amritsar 
mmonly known, is a symbol of the culture and con- 
tof the people of the Punjab. Ft enshines a liberal 
i ao ed by le decd EO 
nt Tangfeirions tradition consecrated by noble deeds of piety, 
Junie and heroism. Unlike the old Indian temples 
friha single entrance, it has four doors opening out in 
+ different directions offering welcome to people 


The Darb 


s a shout any distinction of caste or creed. Dedicated 
and th no particular deity, and with no ideal or image ins- 


led in it, it has no secterian bias. The word darbar 
inlly means a dwelling, a court or an audience cham- 
| Ltd. n And in this great chamber the visitor is admitted 
IPI, su the audience of the Invisible Lord, whose praises 
ë recited and sung in the words of the Gurus and other 
pe ond divines of India. The Guru Granth Sahib, 
oo installed in the middle of the 
Resin ae e eee people. tt includes hymns 
E nto i i L as from by Hindu, Muslim and 
bite en ee, abe and sages. It is written 
Thbired thei fee t 3 S to whom the Masters 
| humanity, i Be, dey otion to God and service 
Jee and outlook, oa F ee $ ns cosmopolitan charac- 
em trough ee only Scripture which has come 
| change of 5 <a ions in its original form, without 
a single letter or a vowel sign. 


| Antitsa ; 
s Sar (f, 1 
(the Sar of Amrit or the Pool of Immortal 


Was ț 
| in a ee cucinally, given to the tank, exca- 
be lad founded is Ramdas, the fourth Sikh Guru, 
1 od its see city three years earlier. The 
Nhe op UU, pith a mg lands were then known as 
urn, AE Sioa successor, Guru Arjan, 
ke, ank buil p the fame and glory of the town. 
ple in, the ilt in lime masonry and constructed 
T on the oa of it. He composed and sang 
age o me ks of the sacred pool and preached 
: 1 and truthful living to his visitors 
© reorganized from here the Sikh con- 


Tita, 
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gregations at home and abroad, and Amritsar became 
the nucleus of the faith emphasizing values of love, sac- 
rifice and humanity. 


Guru Nanak had laid the foundation of Sikhism—the 
path of a disciplined life. Like the founder, Guru 
Angad and Guru Amar Das had set before their dis- 
ciples—the Sikhs—very high examples of personal 
conduct. Guru Ramdas had created for them a rally- 
ing centre in Amritsar. Guru Arjan assembled the 
ns of his predecessors and compiled these, along 
and those of other Indian saints, into the 
and gave to Sikhism the 


hymr 
with his own 
Granth Sahib, the Holy Book. 
shape of a regular church. 


But the Sikhs were not meant to be a sect of ascetic 
recluses. They were to be a band of the servants of 
God and His people. “Having created the human body, 
God bas installed His veryself therein,” had been said 
by Guru Nanak. And “this world is the chamber of God 
wherein the True One resides” —Ih Jagg Sachche ki hai 
kothri sachche ka vich vas. Therefore, with this human 
body “Let us be of service in this world so that we may 
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find a seat in the court of the Lord”—Vich duniya sev 
kamaiye, tan dargeh baisan paiye. 


These teachings of the Gurus, the abolition of the dis- 
tinctions of caste and ereed and the establishment of 
Sikh congregations throughout the country, with Amrit- 
sar as their Mecca and the Granth Sahib as their bible, 
made the Sikhs a living community devoted üo ühe 
uplift and welfare of their fellow countrymen. The 
spirit of service and self-sacrifice engendered by the 
teachings of the Gurus crystallized at the time of Guru 
Arjan into distinct national traits. 


Guru Arjan’s increasing popularity among Hindus and 
Muslims aroused suspicions in the mind of Emperor 
Jehangir, who wrote in his autobiography, the T'azk-i- 
Jehangiri thus : “A Hindu, Arjan by name, lived. .in the 
garb of a pir and shaikh and had captivated the hearts 
of many simple minded Hindus, a foolish and stupid 
Muslims, by his ways and means.,.They called him 
Guru and from all directions fools and fool-worshippers 
were attracted towards him and expressed full faith in 
him. For three or four generations they had kept this 
shop warm. For years the thought had been presenting 
itself to me that I should either put an end to this false 
traffic or that he (Guru Arjun) should be brought into 
the fold of Islam.” Then referring to the allegation 
against the Guru having blessed his rebellious son Khusro, 
he said: “7 fully knew his heresies. I ordered that he should 
be brought into my presence, and having handed over 
his houses, mansions and children to Murtaza Khan and 
having confiscated his property, I ordered that he should 
be put to death with tortures.” The orders were carried 
out and the Guru was tortured to death in 1606 A.D. 


Guru Arjan thus suffered martyrdom at the altar 
of his faith. His successor, Guru Hargobind, seeing that 
the tyranny of the Mughal authority in India had be- 
come unbearable, relegated the rosary to the treasury 
and accorded sanction to the use of steel in the defence 
of Dharma and for the protection of the oppressed. He 
himself wore two swords on the Occasion of his succes- 
sion at Akal Takht at Amritsar as emblems of spiritual 
and temporal authority—Piri and Miri_the combina- 
tion of the Deg and Tegh—the kettle to supply food to 
the needy and the sword to smite the oppressors. ‘This 

was the first step towards the transformation of Sikhism 
into a militant church. 


Mohsin Fani, a contemporary of Guru Hargobind, 


tells us in his Dabistan-i-Mazahih that cf one 
seven hundred horses in his stables ; and fine d De. 
cavaliers and sixty artillerymen wepe a M ab 
vice.” This was the first corps of the Sikh 

raised by the Guru at Amritsar. Tt w Vo 
of the Khalsa College that the Sik 
their first battle against the Mughal 
Shahjahan. 
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But Guru Hargobind was not a mere soldier, H 
primarily a saint, a Guru, the sixth in direct spiri f 
inheritance from Guru Nanak. He had taken į 
tial ways with a view to creating among 
to resistance and preparing them to stand Up to the pired, tl 


ey rt wl 
indus. 
associa 


gobind’s reply to a question by the Maratha saint 

Samarth Ramdas is very significant. During his ng Guru 
Indian rambles Samarth Ramdas met Guru Haret is igan 
at Srinagar in about 1634. Fully armed and ride oath he 
horse, the Guru had just returned from a hunting ex i dee} 
sion. ‘“Ihad heard that you occupied the gaddi of i ending § 
Nanak,” said Ramdas. “Guru Nanak wasa tyagi Se secs and 
a saint who had renounced the world. You are TH his miss 
ing arms and keeping an army and horses. You Tis der th 
yourself to be addressed as Sacha Padsheh, the Teaching 
King. What sort of a Sadhu are you 2” askely] of marty 
Maratha saint. Guru Hargobind replied : “Inte | But the 
a hermit and externally a prince. Arms mean prog “such as 
to the poor and destruction to the tyrant. Baba} ken T] 


i.e., the self and ego—” 


2 ead} 
These words of Guru Hargobind found a 1 j 


«pa With the 

edi) ~ 
ponse in the heart of Ramdas, who, a3 quotes with de 
Panjab Sakhian, spontaneously said, “ehis A Sangat | 
my mind—Yeh hamare man bhavti hai. He 4 kether s 


’ st 
g own inner i 


words of the Guru an expression of hi rized th 


ie ; i rea 
and latent ideas. He seems to have res 


the Punjab in their physical and spir af 
well imbibe the spirit of the Guru and < 
the Sikhs in resisting and vanquishing 


Mughals. p 
: marth | i 
The vision of Guru Hargobind er. ot a 
A ; ury. 
was fulfilled in the eighteenth cen New f 
k 


A , is 
Guru Hargobind was a great m dt 
: -own work and tasin is 
it was as a result of his own work rganizà jod 
' : ar orga 
of Udasis and Masands, and other Ot 


by him, that the faith of Sikhism 
ndaries of India. To this Mohsin 


the ¢ yess saying that “there were not many 
lires iS me pited countries where some Sikhs were 
Ysin n the me 

kh ¥ io be found. 


as succeeded by Guru Har Rai 
fugitive ph ilosopher-prince Dara 
Aurangzeb wreaked 
pon Guru Tegh Bahadur, the nineth 


obind W 
Guru Hargobi 


ance to the 


rect Spiri: indus. : 
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š peopl oA athens, for W 
Up to the, mired, the E 

Guru plond his body to four 
ha sain i| four gates of the fort of Delhi. 


ng his ne 
u Harg 
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anting any 


Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and last of the Gurus, 
“has been rightly called the soldier-saint of India. In his 
uth he applied himself closely to self-education and 
was deeply impressed by the idea that God had been 
1 ending saviours from time to time to uphold righteous- 
"| nes and to destroy evil. He felt that he himself had 
Ua "this mission to perform in his own country which suffered 

You “i inder the yoke of religious and political tyranny. The 
oe E teachings of his predecessors and the unique examples 
aan tein had elevated the spirits of the Sikhs. 

| But the old social shackles of the Hindu community, 


an. prote 
patai | such as caste system, had not yet been completely bro- 


AY r] e . 
nel a This hindered the growth of a homogeneous well- 
init class of people inspired by a common national ideal. 


| Infact, the idea of the division of labour had created 


A j 
a realy aan the people well marked groups and classes which, 
oted i i| A x passage of time, developed into rigid castes 
appe] “eep rooted prejudices. The Sikh institutions of 


a a oe congregations) and Pangat (dining to- 
J emolishine pe one Tow) had gone a long way towards 
level Saket pe Bi the difference in the social 

| and Bien ae Sudras and the high-born Brahmins 

| ra any i So great that they come nee p 

r. Rejudiceg could See cause. These differences a q 
4 teady to Rai ey, be abolished by a bold reformer 

if Politica] rule pe once the religious fraternities and the 

4 uers of the land. 


T 
of he first thir 


he ng to do was to change the psychology 


7 Peo 2 f 3 
{ney oe This the Guru achieved by introducing 
BAN of baptism, and enjoining upon the baptised 


AES, to] 
E e called the Khalsa, the Master’s Own, to wear, 
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in futur eS : 
ae a > same five signs, ali beginning with the let- 
; (uncut hair), Kangha ( b 
(a pair of shorts), Kara (an ir by Ape e e 
(a sword Po ee ek racelet) and Kirpan 
oben , ê as truth and purity, was 
e their religion. The Khalsa was inspired by a sense 
of divine mission, and no fear of any earthly power was 
to deflect him from his duty. A tremendous change 
was thus brought about in the character of the people: 
The lowest of the low in society, the sweepers, the bar- 
bers and the confectioners, were transformed, as if 
by miracle, into doughty warriors who, along with bap- 
tised Jats and Khatris, fought under the Guru’s command 
as many as fourteen battles, in twelve of which the Sikhs 
were distinctly successful against the imperialist forces. 


Soon after the assassination of Guru Gobind Singh 
at Nander in the Deccan where he was fatally stabbed 
in October, 1708, by an agent of the Governor of Sirhind, 
the Sikhs of Amritsar had to defend themselves at first 
against the Amin of Patti and then against the combined 
forces of the Chaudhri of Naushebra Pannuan and the 
Governor of Lahore. This was the first trial of their 
military strength under their own elected leaders and 
they proved equal to the occasion. This was in April 
1709. 

Towards the end of 1710 Emperor Bahadur Shah 
marched with a huge army against Banda Singh, the 
first leader of the Khalsa after Guru Gobind Singh. 
On the 10th of December (Shawwal 29, 1122 A.H.) he 
ordered an edict to be issued directing his faujdars to 
kill the worshippers of Nanak (the Sikhs) wherever 
found—Nanak prastan ra harja ki ba-baband, ba-qatl 
The Mughal empire was yet too strong for 
ikhs. Banda Singh was driven 
he province of Sirhind to seek 
Emperor moved to Lahore. 
1711, Amritsar was formally 
cranted to Ajit Singh, the adopted son of Mata Sundri, 
the widow of Guru Gobind Singh. Amritsar hence- 
forward regained its past importance and became the 
f Sikh activities. 


rasanand. 
the rising power of the S 
out of his possessions in t 
shelter in the hills and the 
On the 30th of December, 


centre O 

anagement of the town i 
ed Bhai Mani Singh, & revered Sikh saint and 
scholar of the time, who had to play w th his life D 
his efforts to bring the Sikhs together at P 
He was hacked to pieces joint by jointat Tetor ae : 
Moving columns now issued from the geny ings head- 
arch of Sikhs. Many of them were cap- 


quarters in se we: : : 
R and killed. Their admission to the tank and tem 
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and temple was en- - 
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ples was banned and sentries were posted all round the 
city to watch out for them. But these oppressions failed 
to conquer the Sikhs. They shot out with vengeance 
whenever they found a chance. Some performed their 
pilgrimage in secret disguise ; “but in general, according 
to a contemporary Muhammedan author,” says John 
Malcolm, “the Sikh horsemen were seen riding at full 
gallop towards their favourite shrine of devotion. They 
were often slain in making this attempt, and sometimes 
taken prisoners, but they used, on such occasions, to 
seek, instead of avoiding, the crown of martyrdom, and 
the same authority states that an instance was never 
known of a Sikh, taken in his way to Amritsar, consent- 
ing to adjure his faith.” (Sketch of the Sikhs, 88). 

This indiscriminate persecution of the Sikhs conti- 
nued for over forty years (1710-1752), and during the 
Governorships of Zakariya Khan, Yakiya Khan and Mir 
Mannu it reached its culminating point. In hundreds 
and thousands, men, women and children were captured 
from their villages and carried in irons to Lahore. There 
they were paraded through the bazars of the city and 
then taken to the Nakhas, the Horse Market, outside the 
Delhi gate, to be cut up limb by limb, flayed alive or 
broken on the wheel. Throughout this period “not 
one (Sikh) abjured his faith or perjured his soul to pre- 
serve ‘his muddy vesture of decay’.” 

In the closing years of the thirties and the early 
years of the forties of the eighteenth century a large 
number of Sikhs had to seek shelter in the far off hills 
and jungles. 

The desecration in 1742 of the Darbar Sahib by 
Massa Ranghar of Mandiali, a Muslim Official, was 
a challenge to the honour and heroism of the Sikhs, then 
living in the desert of Jaipur. Two of them, Mehtab 
Singh of Miran Kot and Sukha Singh of Mari Kambo, 
travelled all the way to Amritsar to avenge the insult 
to the Darbar Sahib. Showing unique courage and pre- 
sence of mind and braving many a danger, they succeed- 
ed in getting at Massa Ranghar and slaying him. 

In the Punjab Ahmad Shah Durrani found his strong- 
est opponents in the Sikhs who fought valiantly for every 
inch of their motherland. The Shah had brought the 
great Mughal to his knees, he had defeated the Jats and 
the Marathas, but the Sikhs stood unvanquished. He 

made several cfforts to reduce them to submission, but 
with no success, Twice in 1757 and 1762, he sacked the 
city of Amritsar, blew up the temple with gun-powder 
and filled the tank with the dead bodies of men, 
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cases of slaughtered cows and the debris of i f 
edifices. But with undaunted courage the gaoi] 
tinued the struggle and were successful nal oi 

ving off the enemies from the sacred Precinete, in qe 
in freeing the entire Punjab from the ole buta 
Afghans. In one of his last efforts to retake TA 
from the Sikhs in 1764-65, the Shah attack ep 
with a huge army. There was no Sik 
then. A batch of thirty Sikhs under the le 


ader i 


Shans ay 
Aney 

i : v Muhammaq he 
describes this supreme sacrifice of Sikhs: E 
“When the Shah arrived at the Chak (Amritsar 
there was not a single infidel to be seen there, ai 
few of them had remained in an enclosure so that i 
might spill their blood. And they sacrificed their 
for the Guru. When they saw the renowned king ay 
the army of Islam they came out of the enclosure. ‘The 


were only thirty in number. But they had nota graind 
fear in them. They had neither the fear of slaughterns 
the dread of death. Thus they grappled with the Ghai 
and in grapping with them they split their own bloo 


All the accused Sikhs were killed.” (Jang Namah, 33). | 


i 
I) 


With the conquests of Sirhind and Lahore by the Sikti 
in 1763 and 1764, the Punjab heaved a sigh of relief alf 
afforded an opportunity to the Missaldar Sardarsai| 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to unite and strengthen the cou 
try. The tank and temple of Amritsar were reconstrui 
ed by the Missaldar Sardars who spent nine lakhs) 
rupees on its renovation. Maharaja Ranjit Sing) 
spent large sums on the beautification and enrichmetl! 
the Golden Temple. 

During the British regime Amritsar remained the i 
tre of Sikh activity. From here sprang the renait 
which earlier in the century influenced the life q al 
community and created new impulses for literary, “de 
and national regeneration. The Sikhs’ foram ag 
cational institution the Khalsa College is situated is 
It was again at Amritsar that Hindus, Sikhs and M 
mixed their martyrs’ blood in their national fight ac" 
alien rule. 


Since independence, Amritsar has bee? 
city of India. But it still retains its grip °° f 
the Punjab. For the Punjabis it is & Gt pist 
inspiration, the Golden Temple and ane | 
behind it are their proud heritage. 
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Footwear is one of the essential necessities 


of life with which a nation steps forward 


naissait 
fe of tH 
ry; guii | i 
ost e 
ped het 


towards higher standards of living. 


n the national effort is to help 
health by 


Our share i 


the vast masses tO enjoy better living and better 


providing them with durable and comfortable 


footwear at reasonable prices. 
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PLAN FOR PROGRESS ASSAM 


The judicious use of fertilisers provides 


S 3 is famous for Mulberry and Non-My 
i the key to India’s agricultural development. nonea ee BAL Jahn an d 7 Muga. OF these nee Silks 
i J : 3 a YR : į ties, the yarn and cloth of Muga, which ; Varie. 
We supply : Our other products : EA Ee produce See a Ne 
Ammonium Sulphate Sulphuric Acid world except Assam In the 
. 

Superphosphate Anhydrous Ammonia “Assamese women are born weavers and they can 
Rock Phosphate Carbon-di-oxide weave fairy tales in their cloth’ — Gandhij 
Fertiliser Mixtures Ammonium Chloride Assam Silk fabrics with their distinctive and 
é colourful designs are a feast to the eyes. You ç 
(for all crops) see the famous Assam Silk products in any of ii 

We undertake soil analysis and give out f following places : 


suitable recommendations. We have received } | Goyt. Emporium & Central Stores, P.O. Gauhati, Assan 
from U.S.A. a modern equipment for rapid 2. Assam Govt. Branch Emporium, 8, Russell Street, Calcut, 


and accurate soil analysis. 3. Assam Govt. Branch Emporium, P.O. Kalimpong, W. Bengal 
THE 4. Assam Co-operative Silk House, P.O. Gauhati, 


FERTILISER AND CHEMICALS, TRAVANCORE Ltd., | 


UDYOGAMANDAL P.O —T. C. STATE 


Managing Agents : 
SESHASAYEE BROS. (TRAV.) LTD. 


Assam, 


Large varieties and wide range of prices to suit 
all pockets and tastes. 


(Inserted by the Sericulture & Weaving Department: 
} Govt. of Assam) 
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THE BANK OF BARODA LTD. 


( Established : 1908 ) 


HEAD OFFICE : 


BARODA. 


READY TO SOLVE ALL YOUR 


Banking and Foreign Exchange Problems. 


> 


: š 
Tat 


: NeM, CHOKSHI, General Manager. 
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United Bank 
ef india Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA-1 


UF-4-55 


PAKISTAN aan 


94 BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA AND BASTHEN 


S x MONTREAL BANKERS 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


wy Bt | hee 
Uy, = BANKERS x LONDON BANKERS * NEW YORK BANKER 


at { N BANK | 
SOUTH WALEs |, MIDLAND BANK LTD. CHASE MANHATTAN BANK | | 


IN 0. 
| BARCLAYS BANK LTD. || IRVING TRUST C f 
WESTMNISTER BANK LTD. | i 
| CHASE MANHATTAN BANK | 
4 fe * % 


ALSO AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN: 


MANE, BELGIUM, NORWAY, SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, HOLL 
ITALY, JAPAN, GERMANY, ETC. 


AND, 
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IP/G/2 A, 


India’s self-sufficiency in Food Production ; 
through Successful Irrigation 


dll 
JOHNSTON PUMPS INDIA LTD., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta-1. JOHNSTONS 


SERVING INDIA 


Through Industrial Efforts Since 1901 


DRUGS x PHARMACEUTICALS * BIOLOGICALS x SERA * VACCINES * SURGICAL 
; DRESSINGS * SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS * LABORATORY FITTINGS x FIRE EX- 
d TINGUISHERS * MINERAL ACIDS * HEAVY CHEMICALS x ETHER x CHLOROFORM 
ALKALOIDS * FINE CHEMICALS AND REAGENTS x DISINFECTANTS 
i TAR PRODUCTS * PRINTING INKS 


| humbe 


From humble beginnings made nearly half a century ago, BENGAL CHEMICAL have progressed and 
extended until today their name is universally identified with the very best in the products detailed ay 
above. Supp 
EXPANDING HORIZON OF MULTIPLE LINES “ppl 
OF MANUFACTURE 
BENGAL CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, ne 
= CALCUTTA :: BOMBAY :: KANPUR. I Mana 
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5-year PLAN 
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The AMALGAMATED ELECTRICITY CO., Limited 


L 
& 
vi oc0d0Sc0ngGC BEG i ountr for 25 years daa nner Orosco 
| -has been serving the c y pe 
BELGA IE 
ULSA 
E tolal installed capacity 11,420 kw Pi VDI 
nd er of consumers served 45 445 BHUSAWAL 
' annual output 2,89,81,874 kw hrs. CHALISGAON 
i a, Supplies to Railways 1,004 kw DOHAD 
mr plies tò Textile Mills 2,059 kw JALGAON 
| u Re to Municipa'ities 716 kw MALEGAON 
| bles to other Industries = ~ 6,800 kw 


l Assets: Rs. 1,60,92,858 
1954-55 al Income: Rs. N 
q o i ‘tax-free 
4 DIVIDENDS 75% Gnd 54 Preference (aed ONES. LTD 
f nagi 7 CTRIC AGENCIES, LTD. 
| Sing Agents : "TEE CONSOLIDATED ELECT ` 
q THE O Direcior : N. C. JAVERI. 


17-B, Horniman Circle, Fort, BOMBAY. 
I2) 
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PROGRESSIVE MADHYA BHARA? 


BAS 


The execution of the first Five-Year Plan formulated for the all-round dey 
of the State at an estimated cost of nearly Rs. 23 crores is nearing con 


(2) The work of Chambal Hydel Scheme, under which the turbulent Ch 


OPme, 
n pletion 


rine ambal wry. | 
controlled by a chain of barrages and dams to irrigate about 7 lakh acres a bs 
and generate 75,000 KW. of clectric power, 1s progressing steadily. K 
(3) About 1/4th of the total population of the State has been brought under the I 


: : : ene «4: 
fit of the Community Development Projects and National Extension Service Block puy India 


; 3 : «| ad develo 
(4) The agriculturists have been granted fundamental rights in land by the abolition 7 


the Zamindari and the Jagirdari systems and the enactment of 


fend be Inc 
reforms legislation. 


progressive Jand 


(5) About 10 lakh acres of fallow land has been brought under the 


ieee. ner the plougheandeaen 
5,62,444 acres of land has been provided with irrigation facilities. 


(6) Major and small-scale industries have been making steady 
The registered industries number over 800 and about 125 dj 
tries are operating all over the State. 


progress day by day 
Herent cottage indu 


Tı 


_ Making speedy and Steady advance in economic an 
Bharat is marching ahead as a strong and well-knit unit of the In 
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THE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED. 


(Established 7th September, 1906) 
Capital Subscribed Rs. 5,00,00,000, Capital Paid up Rs. 2 


d social spheres, Madhya 
dian Republic. l 


59,00,000, Reserve Fund Rs. 3,52,00,000 
Head Office : Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 
Branches in the principal cities of India. 
FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
- LONDON—17, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
Ho _ ADEN DARES-SALAAM JINJA KAMPALA KARACHI MOMBASA 
: NAIROBI OSAKA SINGAPORE TOKYO 


DIRECTORS 


Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet, Mr. Ramniwas Ramnarain 
G.B.E., K.C.LE, Chairman. 


i Mr. Bhagvandas Chunilal Meh! ; 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai Mr. Krishnaraj M.D. Thackers¢) 
Sir Joseph Kay, xs, | Mr. A. D. Sroff | 
Mr. Dinsha K. Daji Mr. Madanmohan Mangaldas 


Malaya, Japan, Aden, East A 
€ principal Countries of the wor s. 
ery description on favourable terms. 


_ noth be 
D. R. Thom, General Manag | 


Through its Branch 
and London and thro 
the Bank is able t 


es in India, Pakistan, 
ugh correspondents in th 
o finance business of ev 
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1| NOW and ALWAYS. 


a “Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
on, N Who never to himself hath said 
L Will This is my own my native land............ a 
OF lang 


Buy Indian first ; Buy Indian next ; Buy Indian always. Buy Indian and employ Indian labour ; 


le bene indian and encourage Indian industries ; Buy Indian and keep your money in the Country ; Buy Indian 

locks i develop? National Industries ; Buy Indian and become self-reliant and self-supporting. Buy Indian 
ition Off sad be Indian. Buy Indian and buy Mysore Sandal Soap. 
re land 

M 
Ay Sandal 

in| Use Mysore Sandal Soap 
ds AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 

indus 


| THE GOVERNMENT Soap FACTORY 


E BANGALORE. 
| ; FOR HIGH GRADE ss 
PURE SILK FABRICS 
LIKE 
GEORGETTES, CREPES, CHIFFONS, CHINONS 
[TH BEST COMPLIMENTS OF Ete. Ete. 


fioa POTTERIES LIMITED Eo 


MANUFACTURED ON 


5, TANGRA ROAD, © | Most Up-to-date Machinery — 
sey CALCUTTA-I5 . —:0:— 


— 


Please Contact 


THE MANAGER 


| GOVERNMENT SILK WEAVING FACTORY 


RAJBAGH, SRINAGAR—KASH 
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EMPIRE OF INDIA 


Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 


(ESTD, 1897) 
FOR 
SERVICE & SECURITY 


— NEW BONUS- 
WHOLE LIFE Rs. 18 
ENDOWMENT Rs. 15 


PER THOUSAND PER ANNUM 


Í 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
Rs. 12.38.00.000 
ADMINISTRATOR : 
DEWAN BAHADUR R. VARADACHARI 


Head Office : 
“Empire House,” 214, D. Naoroji Road, 


BOMBAY.I. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA. 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


AND 


Tata $. & L. Sales Ltd. 
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| Total Assets exceed Rs. 17 


Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Ltd. 
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THE 


JAYABHARAy| 
INSURANCE COMPANY Lin 


( Estd. 1943 ) 


Paid-up Capital Rs. 25 onal 
Total Funds exceed Rs. 135.4) gl 


LIFE: FIRE: MARINE : 


Head Office : 
22, Apoilo Street, 
‘BOMIBAY-I. 


BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA 


Pakistan a 


shole of th 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. E TevO 
j 
64, Regal Building, Connaught Cims, kesive po 
New Delhi. , 


INSURE WITH 


AMRITSAR OFFICE: 
DELHI OFFICE: 


THE 


METROPOLITANE: 


Insurance Company Lt: ni 


J Messio 
isin 


Qu 
The Metropolitan Insurance e 
7, Chowringhee Road, CALC 


RTIAL LAW REGIME IN PUNJAB 


\TE-THROES OF 

‘RITISH RULE WERE 
PANGS OF 
REVOLUTION 


(By L. Govardan Das) 


assing tbrough 84th year of my life. My 
Fr mory iS ae phy sical x% wo ee ee 

“Tertaken me. - ne dates on whicn ue events hap- 
gnd are dificult to remember and it is also hard 
ir me to do full justice to the subject but as the me- 
my of these events will inspire our young men to 
ih enthusiasm to work for the motherland I am 
wlined to do it. I left all my notes and diary in 
hkistan and there is nothing else to guide me. The 
ttole of the Punjab rather India was in a state of 
1919. The oppressive and re- 
sive policy of Sir Michael Odwyer brought about 
relopments that would in peace time require quarter 
| a century, by imposing a breaking strain, and the 
wince that was rotten and decrepit became active 
psa forest fire on the burning hearts and kindling 
finds of millions of our countrymen. 


| [am Pp 


= \knt revolution in 
ught Cin 


a The barrels of revolt were being heavily loaded for 
k ag years. What Sir Michael did was to 
Ha eo hat caused the explosion. His actions 
"i Sponsib| A eaccipatated the crisis and he was mainly 
th its a as ieee Martial law was proclaimed and 
mee NY was certain that ramshacle and 
al Indian Empire will explode things. The 


ees o P ; 
tider "decay of the old order was drammatically 
Mt in the Punjab. 


Ney ut Michael 
J Pression he 
Afastro h 


did not know that by following a policy 
phe, Aig overing on the brink of some great 
BS Was orun e did not know that the solid crust of 
FP tec: umbli s E A 
| re eget under the hammer strokes of the 
: Y re and that it was being eaten away from 
i s bion, e . . 
teal volutionany forces, Seeing things in the 
{ r : f me 
anq uatre it was clear that the earth 
TUPÉ; ; 
Ption when they came would be not the 


[A 
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end but the beginning of the end of the old ord 
despotism. News-papers in the prov nee 
the Pror ‘7 Ty 

üi horror of Sir Michaels’ reign in severe language. 
The people were filled with feelin nten 
anger and revolt. They wanted ch 
order i.e., ] 


Ince were expressing 


gs of discontent, 
: ange in the existing 
m political, economi i 

al, nomic and social spheres. 


= J : © = 
I } e I un ab Provincial Congre SS Committee was 
} li . 3 5 z 
Lole mg meetings tw ice or thrice 


è : a week to consider 
the situation and chalk 


> out the programme. The 
Committee sent me to Delhi to inform Hakim Ajmal 
Khan about the situation. It was at or about the 
tih ci April 1919. On 9th April, Dr. Satya Paul and 
Dr. Kitchlew were deported under the Defence of India 
act without any trial or judicial proof. Before that 
on 30th March and 6th April there was complete 
Hartal in Lahore and other places. The order of 
deportation was communicated to the Deputy Com- 
missioner Amritsar on the 9th April and executed on 
the 10th. On the same day Mahatma Gandhi was 
arrested and the result was that all business was sus- 
pended and there was complete Hartal in Amritsar 
and Lahore and at other places. Processions were orga- 
nised in Amritsar and deputations waited on the Deputy 
Commissioner, Amritsar. In those days I was working 
in Delhi and found on return to Lahore that things 
had gone from bad to worse. On my coming back 
from Delhi I found a great activity of the Police at 
my residence and other places. On lth April, the 
deportation order of Pt. Ram Bhaj Datt, Mr. Har 
Kishan Lal and Lala Duli Chand was issued and Martial 
as declared on lōth April. The result of the 
promulgation of the Martial law was a a aS 
stopped printing any news and ue bs a R 
The people became very nery a anc a o 
the big men who were partaking in the Ẹ ae a 
gress Committee meeting were frightened and a 
thought that T must go out of the Province ane publi 
te news of the Martial law. Before starting my hazar- 
” i suet considered fully the risk I was taking and 
dous tour ` S ahat 
-na grew stronger and stronger in my mm 
mera the death-throes of the old order and 


itical revolution. So under 

~ birth-pangs of a great political rev olution. So aig 
fe E it was my duty to take he ee 
J, therefore, decided to go to De ia be 

lish the news. But when the following morams : 
so he station I found that the C.I.D. Police was 
a So I returned and I thought of going 


law W 


banned. 


go out. 


watching me. 
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elsewhere. A iriend of mine offered me a car (to leave 
Lahore. I went in his car to Raiwind Railway Station 
and got ticket for Karachi and reached that town on 
16th or 17th April. I went to a first clash European 
Hotel where my first work was to draft a complete 
statement of the events leading to the deportation of 
Dr. Satya Paul, Dr. Kitchlew, Lala Harkishan Lal 
and others. The next day I sent a cabel through a 
hotel-bearer to the Telegraph office. As far as I re- 
member the cabel cost me about Rs. 600. But after 
the delivery of the cabel the telegraph authorities in- 
formed that the cabel could not be sent and that the 
question of the return of money was under consideration 
of the authorities. On the same day I visited the lead- 
ing newspapers and some Congress men and I handed 
over to them a copy of the above cabel for publication 
in the newspapers which I came to know later was not 
published in the papers. On the evening of 15th or 16th 
April, a Congress man of Karachi informed me that 
warrants for my arrest would be inthe hands of the 
police in a day ortwo. I, therefore, decided to leave 
Karachi for Bombay. 


On reaching Bombay I stopped with a friend of 
mine. The first thing I did was to see Mahatma Gandhi 
and related to him all the atrocities of the Police during 
the Martial law period. When he heard my story, he gave 
me a letter for Sir S. Reid of the Times of India to in- 
troduce me to the Governor of Bombay, but I avoided 
seeing Sir Reid. 


I wrote three articles for the Bombay Chronicle 
and saw Mr. Horniman, the Editor of the paper. He 
was already known to me and promised to insert those 
articles in his paper. He also told me that the result 
of publishing those articles would be very unfavourable 
for him. The first instalment of the article was pub- 
lished in the Bombay Chronicle on or about the 18th 
April and the result was that Mr. Horniman was ordered 
to leave India. When on the 2nd day I went to see Mr. 
Horniman I found the Police and the Military sur- 
rounding his bunalow. So I hurriedly returned to my 
place or residence and packed my luggage to leave 
Bombay. I left Bombay on the same day but T found 
that two or three suspicious men were followin me 

like a shadow. When the train reached Jubbalpore I 
decided to break my journey there. In the meantime 
these two gentlemen who were following me went for 
a stroll, to the city. When they had gone I thought 
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I must buy another ticket for Allahab 
The train was still on the platform 
from Jubbalpore to Allahabad was out 

reached Allahabad on the 2nd day i 
Motilal Nehru, to whom I describe th 
had developed in the Punjab and 
brief idea of the indignities and 


ad and o 


Or er 
and Visite ie 


hin cements 


aY Chroni bt 
that its result was the deportation of ny ie 


a i Tr, Horni S 
This news had not reached the Press 
Government censored 


9 : r introducin 9 
to Syed Hussain and asking him to publish the atil 4 
which he had seen. When I reached the office 
the Independent Syed told me that he had receivell™ 
telephonic call from Pt. Motilal Nehru regarding 
articles. The result of the publication was that) hen I 
security was forfeited and fresh security was deman fe Yogi Arl 
by the Government I stopped for two days in Al ot for 
bad and I found the two men who were shadowing mi ly Punjab. 
Bombay and who had travelled with me up to Jubh 
pore, appeared in the Hotel. I was much embins raion 
by their presence and had a talk with them. Idiv 
know at that time whether they had any warrants} 
my arrest or not. I handed them currency mi 
worth Rs. 500 and asked them to go away. I 
staying in the Hotel under nom-depiuwme. They al 
ed me to leave Allahabad, so I left the same evening] T canno 
Calcutta. I did not know what fate awaited meini tom Pondi 
cutta. It was possible that I might be arrested jis comp 
or if I was spared I might go on with my work CID. 
all the Congressmen (leaders) like Shri Saai Jè Twas 
Banerji, B. B. Bose and Moti Lal Ghose 4” [Rtants of 


ings m4 
them the same tragic story of the hapten 


n away ti 
ay conscier 


= 


Punjab. I also had an interview with olf ig wh 
Tagore, who was astonished and pained to hen wa E compa 
sufferings of the Punjab. I think it was uN ae y hand.¢ 
tomy tale of woe and misery that Sir Rabi ate Y arrest ] 
wrote a letter to the Governor-General, Pr ae ith yo 


against the Martial law. He also relinquish? ó i 
of knighthood. I could not do` much Eo i 
during my stay of four or five days: ne 
apprehending my arrest at any time pa 
the short time I was there, I me Ü 
Ghose, Editor Amrit Bazar Patrika an a 
and related to them the story of the he 


W 


Calcutta wrote leading arti- 
and those which had 
ir securities were forfeited and 
demanded from them by the 


work I thought of going 
and reached Madras and 
I met the leading Cong- 


had finished my 
started at once 
n English Hotel. 
F sen andl editors of the papers who obliged me by 
«feel 4 pe ee : o D3 
Eir a brief account of the Punjab happenings. 
| ings created a great sensation in Madras and I 
fp writs : E E s ! 
asked by the President of the E roy incial Congress 
amit to speak to the members of the Committee 
yut the Punjab I complied with ther 
Į was also advised by the Committee not to 
Pondichery where I could 


“tl jn a 


situation. 


l nest 
t arrest bub to leave for 
garding | 
as that} When I reached Pondicery, my first task was to 
s demani Yogi Arbindo Ghosh. After two or three days I had 
S in alls good fortune to meet him and relate to him all about 
isPunjab. In the meantime the Governor of Bombay 
) Wo dtd a speech in which he referred to the non-co- 
~<a ait who put the match to the situation and 
oma ey to save their skin. On reading this speech 

iy conscience pricked me and I decided to return to 
lore to suffer whatever punishment was in store for 


S co r 9 

00 ih nent between Pondicehery and Madras, 

t ie - people came and awoke me up and told me 
vas Pre = 

N as under arrest. I asked them where were the 


J eet train reached Madras, they came to 
Phandecutfs 1 and arrested me without putting 
| arrest T ce said “As you have no warrants of 
ie Ni you a not be arrested but if you like I shall 
ve to pee TS C.I.D. people were decent and in 
cof a any untoward incident allowed me to 
had e leaders. I do not remember whom I 
to the a tea and wash and after that I was 
Mme more ak court. Shri Rajagopalacharya 

w that th akil appeared on my behalf. They 
Narang of ey would request the court to produce 
arrest from the Punjab Government but 
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I was anxious 
anxious to go to Lahore. Therefore, I told them 


not to suggest any 


other course ese E 
lock-up, course. I was sent to the Police 


ee but all the facilities were provided to me. 
1 the second day the case was taken up and Rajaji 
attended the court. After all it was settled that I should 
go to the Punjab, and the Madras Gora e made 
arrangements for my departure. 


In the evening I was taken to the Railway station 
along with some Police officers. I do not know how the 
news leaked out but I found that the people of Madras 
Presidency towns wherever the train stopped brought 
fruits, flowers etc. ete. E 


When I reached Delhi I was put in a third class 
compartment along with some Police men. 


The following day I reached Lahore and was put in 
the Judicial lock-up. The weather was very hot and 
temperature recorded was 110. I was put ina solitary 
cell and two military people in addition to the warders, 
were watching me. Three or four days in the Judicial 
lock-up and then I was taken by the Superintendent 
of Police to the Lieutenant-Governor who told me to 
withdraw all the articles in the papers and apologise to 
the Government. I replied that T would be quite willing 
to comply with his orders if any wrong or exaggerated 

articles were pointed out to me. He 


statements in my 
again told me that he was giving me two or three days 


to consider the matter and then reply to it. 


I went to see the Lieutenant- 
Governor I told him that I had considered the matter 
and that I was sorry that I could not withdraw any of 
my statements. Sir Umar Hiyat Khan was also present 
at that time and he told me that the British Government 
was offering me a very big concession (‘Had I eens 
Governor I would have sent you to the gallows. ) I 
thanked him and told him that T was prepared to suffer 
any punishment that might be meted out to me. 


Next time when 


ived orders from the po- 
lice that my detention was under the Defence of ae 
Act. The case was started for publishing an aoe z 
the Independent Allahabad. When the eS = = 
for hearing in the Martial law court, my aay n j : 
al the case could no 


i tthat 
Nand Lal pointed ou 
Fr heard by the Martial law court as the article 


: ue “irv of the Martial law. The 
was published after the explty (Contd. on Page 26) 


After a month or so TI rece 
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NEW TRENDS IN 
EDUCATION IN 
PUNJAB 


(By Professor S.M. Dattatreya) 


The following table reveals at a glance the progress 
made by education in the Punjab since Independence. 
While there has been general improvement all along, 
one notices that progress has been especially rapid in 
the rural areas, where Basic Primary Schools have 
sprung up in recent years. In respect to technical 
and professional institutions alone, one observes that 
the pace needs further whipping up. The percentage 
of literacy on the basis of the 1951 census (age-group 0-5 
included) is 16, which corresponds to the all-India 
figure. It should be a source of gratification to the 
Punjab that it keeps pace with the rest of India, in 
spite of the political earthquake, which uprooted so 
much of its orderly life in 1947. 


Kinds of Institutions Total number. 


1947-48 1954-55 
1. Basic Primary Schools .. Nil 369 
2. Primary Schools .. 3,819 8,890 
3. High Schools aie 309 732 
4. Technical and Professional 
Schools “i 34 49 
5. Technical and Professional 
Colleges 6 9 15 
6. Arts Colleges 56 29 55 


What is most essential, however, is that not only 
should more people be educated, but also that those 
who are educated, are better educated. Our aim, no 
longer, is to produce just a flock of subordinate govern- 
ment servants, a group of pleaders and doctors, and a 
handful of engineers and dreamy philosophers. Hence, 
our whole system of education—besides, our very ideals 
and outlook—has to be re-cast and re-constructed, to 
accord with our present-day freer conditions 


' and 
fuller requirements. 


The Secondary Education 


Commission (1952-53) 
of the Government of India ha 


ve pointed out in our 
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BASIC SCHOOLS SPRING UP IN RURAL AREAS 
RAL 


4 ompi” 
On jhrou! 


psic Ed 


cardsata |iyation fi 


Children learn through playing with illustrated toy 
Social Welfare Project Centre near Karnal. ' Tt has 


Secondary Education a number of defects, which a 
true, more or less, of the whole system of education, | 


Firstly, the instruction imparted in our schools if È 
isolated from life. Secondly, it is narrow and one-sidel| hy 
and fails to train the total personality of the studert | 
Thirdly, English has been given greater attenti 
than the other subjects, psychologically and social 
important or congenial. Fourthly, methods of teac 
ing do not, generally, encourage in the students eth i 
independence of thought, or initiative in acti} 
Fifthly, the size of classes has greatly increas] 
discipline has been undermined, and the aver 
efficiency of the teacher deteriorated. Sixthly, the cel 
weight of the examination has tended to stereotyp 
things and to place the stress on wrong or mir i 
tant values in education. (Pages 21-22 of the Us 
mission’s Report). 


Remedies 


ie 

. and 

s cation, 1 

There are four essential types of edu ; 


all: 
we have to provide increasingly for E ie, i 
(1) Elementary Education, (2) Education ang 
(3) Technical and Professional Education, À 
University Education. 


st 
at 
«; the 7 
Of these, perhaps, the second type 5 ordint® 


; on 0. 
important, as constituting the ode ae K.N: patt 
adolescents, 14 to 19 years of age. Pro ‘Depatien 
a senior Officer of the Punjab Education 
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» 7 little book, “Better Edu- wi i J 

gz ihoughtful little book : TAA wi be cight years of compulsory universal schooling 

) his . ig to be organised. Theo- -with the mother t z e A 

Mg the campus 3 mi f a trad ther tongue as the medium of instruction 

` w OF ips TEN o € brade ys a ` . 
oo k and the practical learning of a trade In the statement issued by Shri Shriman Narayan 

aawork € A Alia. ttraclocmecey a ey ait E v D é Naray 
yj dass" me daily time-table. Trades will be and Shri Saiyidain in June 1955, it is clear that the 


activities, necessary for 


ris E concept a mane. Root + k 
‘omP Pe various i ncept and technique of Basie Education are now 
hroutí 1 r ‘here r i ¢ 3 5 
j tito educational colony. There will be no to guide and shape our education in the Elementary 
ave the students personally. While stage generally. Basie Education will no longer be 
s = 


not be completely self-supporting, it exclusively for rural areas, but introduced equally in 
of its own essential requirements, urban areas as well. The following will be its fea- 


sold to the public. American tures :— 


: . may 
colony ma) 


e most 


ovil Ta 
ucts being 


f de those of Berea College and Warren 
= Poops 1S adapted, can well develop l 


A Productive, creative and useful social work for 
ptentialit all boys and girls will be its very centre and core. 
petter citizens. 2. A basic craft will be effectively taught, and the 


sale proceeds of the products of the craftwork uti- 


College, properly ace fon and helompe 
sof our Basie Education anc help pro- 


8 ducation is intended to serve not only asan lised to meet part of the expenses of the school. 
for life’, but also an an ‘education through 3. Development of the child’s total personality 
> 


ed upon that there will be aimed at, including his productive efficiency. 


Basie E 


ication 


ards ata 
i. Tt has been unanimously agre 


, student, | 
attentin 
| socially 
of teach! 


ina Commuiity Protect in the Pun ab 


An adult literacy class 
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4. The basic craft selected will fit into the natural 
and social environment of the school. ; 

5. Knowledge will be related to activity, practical 
experience and observation. 

6. The study of books is not to be ignored. 


7. Various types of social service to the local 
community are to be organised. 


8. Students are to be trained in self-government. 


A Basic-cum-Vocational Education scheme has 
been introduced, on an experimental basis, in a number 
of schools in the Punjab. This scheme resembles the 
one formulated for Madras by Shri C. R. 


Military training has also been started in several 
Schools in the Punjab as junior wing of the N.C.C. 


In the post-Elementary stage there is an immediate 
need of setting up a network of progressive Public 
Schools, one in each district, They will not be re- 
plicas of our unnecessarily expensive “European” 
schools; nor will their object be to produce snobs, 
or dandies, or holiday-minded sportsmen. There is 
to be nothing classy about them. 
meritorious students will be encouraged, and poverty 
will be no bar. These residential schools will have 
superior staff, better library, well-equipped labora- 
tories and workshops, ample facilities for play 
Tecreaction. While the Universities will carr 
search and rear leaders of thought, 
Schools will serve to contribute to the 
of democratic leadership, help raise the efficiency of 
our public services and economic life, and 

healthier tone to our 
Properly conceived. and run, these schools c 
produce a type of citizens, who will Serve as the 
real bulwark of the nascent Indian Republic. The 


ordinary high schools, re-modelled, will continue to 
cater to the common ruck, 


Admission of 


and 
y on re- 
these Better 
general ranks 


give a 


social morals and manners. 
an help 
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That India may play its role creditably 
and abroad, it is very necessary 


to have 
cational ideals, and a well-overhauled System o 


Dyke 
In the Jp by 
teachers count more than all the sy S 


Systems, 
for teachers, it is the ideals which tend to 
them what they are. There can be no better il 


instruction to realise those ideals. 


our teachers than that of self-renunciat; 
service. 


Coming to our Edueated citizens, 


yon tO 
exclude from their purview 


pmst, 19% 
ging: un] 


they must y 
any branch of hung 
activity. As for their measure of knowledge, ih 
should not be content to know “a good deal” of fer tes 
chosen subject. They should know mallee there j r. 
‘ganbourlil 
to be known. They should not perform their pej” H 
ticular task “fairly well”. q hey should do it as wal C i 
: É O ee J cdoped inte 
it is possible to do it. eoe 
irtera an 
xin follow 
í populatic 
Nearly fi 
Government advocate went to the Governor and the ae #lfrom Pu 


meme ees 


RSTO a 


commenced the 


anvans of 
erted str 
julation 
mses, but 


> ared in tl 
was started on ththe basis of what appeared nd 
Bombay Chronicle. 


~ over the 
Other 


The case was taken up by another ee k 
took no part in the proceedings. So this a ‘ 
in giving me a sentence of three years rigoron i 
ment. The proceedings of the case have peon i 
by the Congress Inquiry Committee in a sepali 
and I need not write anything about it. 


ish 
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r Of 


: WM FIND THEIR FEET 


ANS OF PARTITION 


to wy 
o y Singh, et- Minister of Finance, Punjab) 
B y yjjal Singh 


i m f the grimmest tragedies ever 
the Par 


tition is One o 
history; which overtook this country in 
q 1947. It came like 
prepared populace 
A people living together for centuries in 


an avalanche upon an unsus- 
and swept everything 


kere it. 
fehbourliness were estranged overnight. The little 
oaks of hatred ignited at various places suddenly de- 
oped into devastating fires, human nature passed into 
ateria and unprecedented orgy of loot, murder and 
son followed thereby resulting in the mass movement 


I ‘ a TT S 
{population between East Punjab and West Punjab. 


Nearly five million Hindus and Sikhs were evacuat- 
dthees{aftom Punjab (P), Baluchistan, N.W.F.P. and Sind 
me è few months from September to December, 
ited hs 


HW. The immediate problem was to provide relief 
} (succour to these bleeding millions. The vast rural 
) m which wended its weary way, in miles long 
und they eravans | ale SG Š i 7 
he ans of bullock carts, was on crossing the border, 
ng inte 
ne, whid| ulation was provi ` ` 
dct if ‘ E was provided accommodation in the evacuee 
d in fises, but f 2 : 
but the number of such houses too inadequate 


er the Puni: 5s b ; 
Punjab, where rations, clothes, medical aid 


rt, Dut Tal other 
| other eee Ree : 
ra ene Meinma tes necessaries of life were provided free to 
Fle residi Ai one time, there were more than 7 lakh 
mg in different camps in the State. 


Ih the į 
Ne initial g 
al stages of the crisis, complete chaos 


tonfusi 
on preva; ; mane 
ely on ia prevailed. Our Provincial Government, 
S Legs 7 A 
gs had to face the most difficult prob- 


S whic} 
meee a te administrations. There 
think a ae precedents and no occasion 
et determined uk these handicaps and pitz 
€ challenge a ae waa made by Cionennmeni to 
tave Punjabi ue this coupled with the ‘will-to-live 
' Whi Jabishas accomplished the stupendous 


OU ati th : 
The in the outside looked rather impossible: 
ty Mediate roble Wena : ance 
W problem of resettling the lanc 


8 sol 
RING g k 
d by putting them temporarily on the 
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evacue2 land left by the Muslims in this part of the 
Punjab. By the end of March, 1948, a total allotment 
of 21.96,466 acres was recorded and th> number of 
families to whom allotment had been made was 2,00,233. 
In the meantime, the claims to land were invited from 
the displaced landholders im 1948. This was followed, 
in 1949, by the scheme of quasi-permanent allotment 
of land. ‘The implementation of this scheme was 
handicapped firstly because there was no 
the correctness of the land claims and 
between the area of land 


seriously 
record to verify 
secondly there was a big gap 
abandoned in West Pakistan and the area available for 
allotment in East Punjab and Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union. Against 53 lakh ordinary acres of culti- 
vated land left in West Pakistan only 38} lakh acres 
were available in Hast Punjab & East Punjab States 
While losses in the cultivated land were tremen- 
dous, the losses in irrigated area were heavier still. As 
ed with 43 lakh acres of irrigated land, of which 

res were perennially irrigated, abandoned 
in Pakistan, only 13 lakh acres of irrigated land out of 
whieh 4°33 lakhs were perennially irrigated was left 
by Muslims in East Punjab and the East Punjab States 
Union. This gap was covered by the ingenious scheme 
of graded cuts and by evolving a new a of value 
on the productivity of land called standard 
In terms of standard acres, the land left by us 


Union. 


compar 
95°55 lakhs ac 


based 
acre’. 
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was 39} lakhs and that left by Muslims only 244 
lakhs. Besides, there were about 20,000 standard 
acres belonging to Muslims but mortgaged with 
locals, which could not be allotted to displaced land 
owners without redemption. The gap was so big that 
even holdings below 10 acres could not escape the cut. 
By the middle of 1950, an area of 24,66,833 standard 
acres was allotted to displaced land owners on quasi- 
permanent basis. 


Side by side the work relating to the allotment of 
houses in the evacuee villages was also taken in hand. 
There were about 3,38,721 evacuee houses in about 
10,215 villages of which 2,32,944 were wholly or par- 
tially demolished. The houses fit for occupation ex- 
cept substantial houses i.e. houses of the value of 
Rs. 20,000 or above, have since been allotted to the 
land holders, Harijans, artisans, landless tenants and 
shopkeepers. The substantial houses will be allotted 
under the Compensation scheme. 


Other important aspects of the rural rehabilitation 
were the development of garden colonies in the Punjab 
and leasing out of 53,829 acres of banjar and inferior 
evacuee land in bet and other areas. 26 garden colonies 
with a total area of 22,000 standard acres were set up in 
the State. The banjar and inferior area was given on 
lease for a period ranging between 10 to 20 years. This 
step proved to be of great relief to Harijans and land- 
less tenants who had been settled on such lands. 
Special consideration was also shown to the military per- 
sonnel and to widows who were allotted land in selected 
areas or evacuee villages specially reserved for them. 


A further stage was reached in rehabilitation of 
rural displaced persons with the enactment of Dis- 
placed Persons (Compensation and Rehabilitation) Act, 
1954, by Parliament. The Act provides for the confer- 
ment of proprictary rights on quasi-permanent allottees 
of evacuee land and rural houses. A large number of 
Managing Officers have been appointed who are going 
round the villages and are issuing ‘sanads’ to the 
allottees on the spot. This work was started in full 
swing with effect from the Ist September, 1 55, and so 
far 75 thousand allottees have been granted permanent 

rights. Much more work would have been accomplished 
had the floods, which over-took the Punjab State in 
October 1955, not interfered. Every attempt is how- 
_ ever, being made to finish this work as early as possi- 
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rovernment did not content itself m 

Sio s erely 
allotment of land to displaced person el 
them to purchase agricultural] 


seeds, tractors, bullocks and to sink y 


sets. A vast financial help was given in 4 Pumpi 
. Š S Ne g ee 
taccavi loans. A sum of Rs. 4,78,12 065 i Shape 
z i SY09 h 4 
been disbursed as rural loans amono AG A 
a Ə :20,000 fa 
To afford further relief to rural displaced Der i 
oe r 4 ea CTSOns 
verified claims regarding rural houses hae A W 
1 iy : F ave also pi 
placed at par with the claims So hy 


regarding urh 
movable property. This has removed a m 
of the rural claimants. 


an p 
ajor Liev 
The problem 


of rescttling displaced urban cle i 


was even more stupendous and unusually comu : 

esides the provision of housing accommodat 
which was Government’s first worry, there were ie 
problems of rehabilitating the displaced industrial 


and business men and provision of gainful crap 
olif 


ment to the uprooted people to earn their liveliho 


The major handicap in respect of accommodat 
was insufficient number and inferior quality of ova 
houses in this part of the Punjab. There were, ind 
1,36,397 evacuee houses and 8,658 sites available if 
various urban areas of the State. Of this number al 
1,15,522 houses were in allotable condition and thes 
have since been allotted. The dilapidated houses sof 
vacant sites will be sold under the Compensation Schers 


In order to make up the shortage of housing act 
modation, Government sponsored several how! 
schemes for various categories of displaced persons 7 
most important being New Townships and Cheap Hed 
ing Colonies Schemes. The New Townships scheme h 
intended to benefit the middle class and up ae 
class displaced persons. It envisaged the oon p 
of houses and laying out of plots in l4 Mode a | 
created in the neighbourhood of the various a 
the Punjab. Under this scheme 3,929 houses en | 
structed, of which 2,859 have been sold. A d 
were laid out of which 4,261 have been so 4 
The scheme was financed by obtaining oot a i 
Government of India and has cost Rs. 329 a sei 
mately. All essential amenities of life ee ii 
buildings have been provided in the New a 
Government expense. There is also * PA stall 
Parks and Clubs. ‘These ‘Townships aA 
memorial to a great misfortune patiently and” 
progress accomplished towards building a 1 j 
tiful India. 
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: ice 
From producer to consumer =the complete packaging servi 
Whether it is raw produce or manufactured 
H product, Metal Box through its complete packag- 
4 ing service provides a vital link in bringing the 


Metal Box aims to provide the most su 
package for the product. To achieve this E ils 
company offers to industry the resources ate 
design studios, its research and engineering ee 
and its worldwide service of marketing intelli 


products of agriculture and industry to the 
market, to the shop and to the consumer. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


E 
CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS DELHI MANGALOR 


GratetBteoheanthe Gaiaglda = 
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TEXMACO 


Leading Manufacturers of Latest Types of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


For Cotton and Jute Spinning 


BOILERS 


Locomotive, Lancashire, Vertical and Multi-tubular 
Heaters, Economisers & Chimneys 


ROLLING STOCK 


Wagons Coaching under Frames and Tank Wagons with other Rly. Requirements 
| HYDRAULIC DAM EQUIPMENT 


Sluice & Radial Gates with Gearing, Bridges, Pen-Stock Liners 


OTHER PLANTS 


| For Chemical, Sugar, Paper & Cement Factories, Pressure Vessels, Overhead & 
Jetty Cranes etc. for Coal Handling in Thermal Power Stations & Mines 


STEEL CASTINGS & BARS 
In Alloy and I. R.S. Specifications 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION LTD. 
BELGHURRIAH 24 PARGANAS. 


BRAITHWAITE Manufacturers of 
PRESSED STEEL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & FITTINGS 
for 
Railway Coaches, Locomotives 
and 


ELECTRIC SIGNALLING 


and also 


CARBON BLOCKS, PLATES, RODS & BRUSHES 


or 
Electrical Industries 


BENI ENGINEERING WORK LID. 


crysis Managing Agents : B. M. SINGH & SON 
with closed ton Main Factory ` 

à i 117, Barrackpore Trunk Road, Kamarhatty, 
WEST BENGAL. 

Carbon Factory ` 


Super 


TRADE MARK 
t . Patiala, (Pepsu’ 
HWAITE & CO., 2, Factory are | 
HIDE pages i City Office : 
3 oea 1, Crooked Lane, CALCUTTA-1. 
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b, the Indian textile world 


the name KOHINOOR has 
been associated with finest 
quality yarns, threads and 
fabrics for over half a 


century. 


THE KOHINOOR MILLS 


CO., LTD. 
Managing Agents: KILLICK INDUSTRIES LTD- 


KILLICK BUILDING, HOME STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 
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om lea.. € 
I bind many - 


industries together 


TRANSPORT 


I feel proud that I am of service to 
the several industries allied to me. 
For instance, to pack my weight 
Tunning into several millions of 
pounds, I need six million 
plywood chests every year. 
Practically this entire quantity 

is now being made from 
Indian material and by Indians, 
thereby giving employment to 


, thousands of my countrymen —and 7 
what is even more important saving — 
several lakhs of rupees every year which 
would otherwise be spent in buying tea 
chests from abroad. -Ceramics, too, have to 
keep pace with my increasing popularity by 
making millions of tea pots, cups and saucers 

for homes, hotels, clubs, offices, etc. 
Again, coal, cement, fertilisers, machinery are 
constantly in demand by the tsa ee were : 
grow and by the tea factories where | am given WY 
familiar ieee by which lam daily recognised. Then, | 
there is the question of providing transport. When it 7 


ding me down to the ports, I need the Y 
services GERAIS rways and lorries. Think 


FERTILISERS 


ervice i boats, al A 
Are ices Oem ie are employed in such services Vy z i 
and who have come to depend on my prosperity. d F =- i 
So, | am the greatest ally of the several industries with whose yy v | i 
fate I am inextricably linked. yy i l 


SURE or ee 


COAL 


| 
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THE 


BRITISH INDIA CORPORATION LT) 


KANPUR 


nae 


BRANCHES :— 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS BRANCH KANPUR 


CAWNPORE COTTON MILLS BRANCH KANPUR 
COOPER ALLEN BRANCH KANPUR 

i NORTH WEST TANNERY BRANCH KANPUR 
NEW EGERTON WOOLLEN MILLS BRANCH DHARIWAL 


(PUNJAB) | 
o s] 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY : 


OBEETEE LIMITED 


MIRZAPUR 


o 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES - 


G. McKENZIE & CO. (1919) LTD. 
CALCUTTA 


SMITH STANISTRERT & CO., LTD. 


> India 


Se I 
CALCUTTA—GAUHATI_KANPUR. Ta 
7 the Ci 
Wher 
Tealiz 
and t 
Managing Agents for : manı 
* Elgin Mills Company Limited d ah 
The Balrampur Sugar Company Ltd. * Samastipur Central Sugar Co., Li® 
* Brushware Limited, 


of fo 


* The Champarun Sugar Co., Limited ji 

_ * The Cawnpore Sugar Works Limited. ~- * Cawnpore Textiles Limited: 

_ ™ Purtabpor Companye Limited, * Saran Engineering Company Li™ 
at Secretaries of: 


* The Beta Picker Co., Ltd. 


tet | 
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TUNGABHADRA 


India’s vast multi-purpose projects are an integral part of the a 
Second Five Year Plan and huge earthmoving machines, requiring 


‘pecial types of tyres, are in operation at dam sites all over 
e country. 


ae the First Five Year Plan was launched, Firestone immediately 
Ta the urgency of producing earthmover tyres in India 
ihe first of these tyres ever to be built in this country, was 


Manufactured by the Firestone Factory in Bombay, towards the. 
end of 1953, 


Today, India substantial amounts 


the Firestone Bombay Plant is saving 


Orej , irements 
for Ign exchange by meeting, in full, the country s requir 


“se giant earthmover tyres. 


Firestone 
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rollowing the changing pattern of India’s economy, l.C.l. 
(India) has set up a number of manufacturing units in the 
country, investing capital and technical resources. These 
units manufacture a wide range of products and offer 
services vital to Indian Industry. 
history of the manufacturing units of l.C.l. (India)—impor- 


Given below is a brief 


tant industries which are helping to advance India towards 
self-sufficiency. 


-THE ALKALI & CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD.—I.C.1. 
(India) entered into the manufacturing field in India when 
it set up the ACCI Factory at Rishra, West Bengal, in 1947, 
More than half of the capital of this Company was subs- 
cribed by the Indian public and institutions. The Company 
in the beginning produced electrolytic caustic soda and 
liquid chlorine. The Hydrochloric Acid Plant was erected 
in 1948-49 and in 1951 a complete unit was installed for 
the manufacture of the well-known ‘Gammexane’ range of 
B.H.C. insecticides. Production was begun in 1951 of z 
wide range of painters’ materials based on nitrocellulose 
and synthetic resins which include such famous brand names 
as ‘Duco’, ‘Dulux’, ‘Necol’, etc. The auxiliary products 
include primers, groundcoats, fillers, polishes and putties. 
The newest products to be manufactured at Rishra are 
Pretreatment chemicals under the brand names ‘Deoxidine’, 
‘Granodine’, ‘Lithoform’, etc. A feature of the paints plant 
isthe modern technical service station which ‘provides 
a unique service to customers. 


*ALKATHENE’ FILM MANUFACTURING UNIT AT TILJALA— 
Manufacture of ‘Alkathene’ brand polythene film was startec 
at Tiljalain 1952. This plastic packaging material has proved 
very popular in India, since it is able to resist the varied 
and vigorous climatic conditions found in this country. It 
is. widely used for packaging of Textiles, Tea, 
Foodstuffs and many other products, 


INDIAN EXPLOSIVES LTD., GUMIA, BIHAR—This Company 
was established in 1954, and is a joint venture of l.C.l. and 
_ the Government of India with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 
crores. This new venture aims tormake India self-sufficient: 
in the manufacture of industrial blasting explosives. The 
factory, now under construction, is located at Gumia, close 

to the Bengal and Bihar coalfields, so as to give the best 

possible service to the ‘coal mining industry—the principal 

consumers of industrial explosives in India. 


Tobacco, 


$ 
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Expansion in India’s Industry 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (INDIA) LIMITED 
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ATIC INDUSTRIES LTD., BULSAR—This is a New y 
sponsored by I.C.I. (India) Ltd. and Atul Prog 
Company will manufacture vat dyes and 


Enture iointy 
ucts Ltd, The 


inter 
needed by the Indian Textile Industries. Mediates 


TECHNICAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT—I.C.]. 
the selling axiom that the sale of a prod 
and not the end of a transaction. 
(India), irrespective of size, a 
receive technical 


(India) Perates on 
Uct is the beginnin 
All customers of Ley 
re entitled to ask for TI 
and assistance 

products can be used to the greatest advanta 
render technical service to customers, [.C, 
tains four technical laboratories. Here more than 135 trained 
and experienced personnel are engaged Constantly jn 
disseminating facts about I.C.l. Products and methodically 
and scientifically attacking customers’ technical Problems, 
1.C.1. (India) considers this technical Service organisation so 


advice on how cI 


ge. In order to 
l. (India) main- 


vital to its customers that it maintains it at a cost of over 
Rs. 10 lakhs per year. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING—Another important service th2t the 
Technical Service Department of I.C.l. (India) has been 
rendering to this country is the training that it provides 
free to customers’ technical staff, covering courses in tex- 
tiles, chemicals and dyestuffs, water treatment and more 
recently, in plastics, rubber, leather chemicals and on the 
advanced uses of I.C.!. special paints. 

I.C.I. (India), through its several apprentice courses some of 
which are run in collaboration with State Governments and 
well-known textile institutions, is giving useful training in 
dyeing, printing and other textile processes at its laboratory 
in Bombay. Since these I.C.l. (India) apprentice courses were 
started, over 1,000 students have been trained and many of 
them now occupy important technical positions in textile 
mills in India. More are being trained every year. 
PROMOTING SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH—In 1945-46, I.C.I. (India) 
inaugurated a Research Fellowship Scheme to promote 
fundamental research in Physics, Chemistry and a. 
The scheme costs |.C.l. (India) a sum of Rs. 3,36,000/- a 
five years. The entire working of the scheme is ene A 
to the Council of the National Institute of Sciences a : = 
and all the leading Universities and Research in aaa 
in the country collaborate closely with the ae 
Already 42 Research Fellows have carried out valuable w 
under the scheme. 
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of Cheap Housing Colonies bene- 
( ; asses and low 3,184 
i $ 6 constructed in l4 colonies in 
lO, houses ral cost of Rs. 64,31,207. OF this 
been sold and 269 leased out. 
these colonies too have been 

pene for proper living. 
the Model 
has cost Govern- 


income groups. 
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ilt in different towns at an over- 
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t 19,388, which had originally been con- 
out tents at the sites 
renovated and trans- 


For 
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The purchasers of plots in New Towns ships besides 
eing provided the facility of obtaining building ma- 
terial from the Public Works Department at controlled 
rates, were also sanctioned house building loans to 
enable them to construct the houses. o 
have, in all, advanced Rs. 
ing loans. 


h 


Government 
: 122 laklıs as house build- 
In spite of these elaborate se! 1emes, the short- 
age of housing accommodation could not be overcome 
and in order to let maximum number of the displaced 
persons to build houses, another scheme of interest free 
house building loans against compensation has been 
inaugurated. During 1955-56 Rs. 30 lakhs have already 
been made available tothe Deputy Commissioners con- 
cerned for the purpose. The demand for such loans is 
increasing day by day and the heavy rains and conse- 
quential floods in the first week of October, 1955, which 
caused extensive damage to a large number of evacuee 
houses have enhanced the demand further. 


housing accommodation the next important 


After 


i in. 
o near Karnal in the Puniah find roots aga 


illaze 
Refugees from Sheikhupura (W. Punjab) re settled in a VSS 
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Step towards the speedy rehabilitation of the urban 
population was the provision of business premises 
where the displaced industrialists or business men could 
pursue their avocations of industry or other professional 
work. The first phase in their rehabilitation ended 
with the allotment of evacuee shops numbering about 
18,577 (of which 17,142 were in tolerable condition) and 
of 941 industrial establishments. ‘To meet the shortage 
of the business premises, Government have spon- 
sored the Shopping Centres and Mandis Schemes. Both 
the schemes, when completed, will cost Rs. 22°78 lakhs. 


The number of evacuee factories and industrial es- 
tablishments in the Punjab was too inadequate to 
satisfy the requirements of the displaced industrialists. 
Tomeet the gap, Indusirial Areas have been developed 
at Jullundur, Ludhiana, Sonepat, Panipat, Bahadurgarh 
and Jagadhri. The displaced industrialists who desired 
to build factories in these areas were advanced loans 
by the State Government and the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration of the Government of India. 


The question of finding gainful employment for 
the displaced persons was one of immense difficulty. 
The obvious r2230n was that the Hindus and Sikhs 
who had come over from Pakistan were mainly traders 
whereas the bulk of urban Muslim population of the 
Punjab consisted of technicians, artisans, craftsmen, 
mechanics and labourers. In order to fit the displaced 
persons into the economy of the State and to make up 
acute shorcage in skilled and unskilled labour, a number 
of Work Centres and Vocational Training Centres were 
started, which are functioning successfully even now. 
The trainees admitted to these centres are paid a 
monthly stipend of Rs. 30 each. 


Government also sanctioned small urban loans to 
the displaced business men to establish themselves in 
their avocations. Upto January 1955 a sum of 
Rs. 2,39,09,113 had been advanced to nearly 24,919 
persons and 776 Co-operative Societies. 


Another important feature of urban rehabilitation 
was the grant of financial assistance to displaced 
students who had suffered greatly due to the weakening 
of the financial position of their parents and guardians. 
Considering that their studies should not come to a 
premature termination, Government sponsored the afore- 
said scheme, under which loans to students were sanc- 


_tioned in the first few years after partition and later on 
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the scheme was converted into that of stipeng 
scheme is still continuing and an annual ds, 
of Rs. 18 lakhs is being incurred on it, The 
loans have been remitted irrespective of the 


volved in the case of the displaced Studeent è N 
parents and guardians do not possess verified a pU 
The activities of Government in the fielq of ek 0 
did not remain confined to helping the students gf 


Constructive steps were taken towards the reheat 
i i : : : 4D) 
tion of the disrupted educational institutions. Tih, 


day Rs. 33 lakhs have been disbursed as granting 


various disrupted educational institutions and the mfi anc 
; ie C à of 
disrupted institutions which are catering to the need gfe ee lo 


good number of displaced students. 


The real victims of the storm were the destitute! There Wi 
hi fr 


were lodged in four big-sized Women Homes, one Sen} 
Sadan and three Infirmaries. These institutions at e d sc 
present house about 10,000 persons, who have ben peu 
given free accommodation, are paid cash doles fr phone a 
rations and clothing and are provided with facilities 
of free medical aid and free training in one or the onal 
craft taught in the Training-cum-Production Ce 
attached to the each Home and Infirmary. H ; 
children are provided free education upto the Ma | 
tion standard ; they are also paid stipends ae 
technical professional courses. Government also a | 
for the marriages of the young girls of the vm 
The total expenditure incurred by Government aa 
maintenance of the aged and infirm persons a ak 
tute widows and their dependents comes to R; goi 
(round) every year which is reimbursed by the 
ment of India on a cent per cent basis. 


sit 
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With the implementation of the ae i Nava le 
Scheme, the rehabilitation of displace® £ ons with i 


entered its last phase. The displaced D 
verified claims have already put 1 955, 2 
pensations by the 26th September, gett 
hope that Government of India could < f compet 


: 3 ayment 
claims as early as possible. The pay™ fe 
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ASTER WAS A CALL TO ACTION 
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pc. Verma Director of Information, Punjab) 
(Byer 


d extensive damage to 


Some human lives 0 
cattle has been consider- 


Punjab have cause 


are feared 


loss of 


almost continuous rainfall in 
2nd October to the 
In certain areas 


1eavy and 
_ [ae State from the evening of the 
ning of the sth October, 1955. 
as 20" of rain fell during the period. The 
1 many towns to 
Railway 


There was I 


s much 
it was flooding of country side am 


not known in living memory. 
1 at many places bridges were swept 
nps, ther 
one Sera letivers Ravi, Sutlej, Beas and the Jamuna were in 
tions at ‘sate and scores of nullahs and new channels washed 
ve bea jayanumber of villages and threatened many others. 
ephone and telegraph communications were disrupt- 


Hand all means of transport came to a standstill 
“el large area of the State for a considerable 
a police wireless there was no other 

ying messages to district headquarters. 


eee Vidhan Sabha was in session at the 
Ih Octobe, ee October 6 it was adjourned till 
Bain in : peers of the House to study 

reir constituencies and to render 


P 
Xtance A 
and relief t : 
Site, relief to the flood-affected people in 


entire Qov 


. ernn i achi ` TAS gred 
Action and rental machinery was geared 
a 


6 Tien aie funds were placed at the 
À The on commissioner for rescue and 
yt Health and ot of ‘the Police, Revenue, Pan- 

t and other Departments were directed to 


com Pie. VeDUty C hes 
nd if ko consolid. i ommissioners in this respect. The 
a Š atio X i 

thei the 5 cane n of holdings was also suspended 
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Was 
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as undertaken with the help of the 
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Indian Air Force who put one helicopter, six dakotas 
and two ‘Devons’ on the job. Air lifting of the 
marooned people was also effected wherever possible. 
The restoration of communications was taken in hand 
acuation of people from the flooded areas was 
set up in different areas 
schools, colleges 
shelter to the 
also provided 


and ev 
effected. Relief camps were 
near the localities affected by floods ; 
and other institutions were utilized for 
Three thousand tents were 
Good work was done by the Red 
ate relief agencies for alleviation of 
institutions 


distressed. 
for the purpose. 
Cross and various priv 
Certain philanthropic 


human suffering. 
ended their services for relief 


from other States also ext 

work. 

e for flood relief in the 
the 7th October, 1955, 

Pun- 


An Emergency Committe 
State was constituted on 
der the chairmanship of the Chief Minister, 

Among the members of the Committee were 
the State Ministers, the Financial Commissioner, Relief 
and Rehabilitation, the Chief Secretary. the Planning 
Secretary. the Secretary Health and Local Government 
he ‘Finance Secretary. The Committee has closely 
under view the situation arising out of floods and 
of measures for flood relief. 


un 


jab. 


and t 
kept 

has adopted a number 
October, 1955 the Prime Minister, Shri 


On 9th 


P-31 
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of Rs. 13 lakhs which the Government had 


and the Chief Minister undertook an aerial survey of 
the flooded areas to gauge the extent of devastation. 
The Prime Minister donated a sum of Rs. one lakh 
out of the Prime Minister's Relief Fund for children 
in the flood-affected areas. 


The Punjab Governor, Shri C. P. N. Singh, State 
Ministers and members of both the Houses of State 
Legislature undertook extensive tours of flood affected 
areas to study the situation. Shri Bhimsen Sachar 
Chief Minister used boats and other means of trans- 
port available to reach the marooned areas in Lud- 
hiana, Amritsar, Jullundur and Gurdaspur districts 
to watch relief operations and to help and guide the 
workers. Shri Bhimsen Sachar also, in the course of 
his tour, gave adequate house building grants on the 
spot to the people in distress. S. Pratap Singh 
Kairon, L. Jagat Narain and other members of the 
Punjab Cabinet also went on similar tours. The floods 
were a national emergency to meet which all officials 
and non-officials rose like one man. 


Extent of Damage 


Hight districts, namely, Jullundur, Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Hoshiarpur, Ambala 
and Karnal were affected by the floods. 


The task of assessment of the losses is not yet over 
and the final picture is emerging gradually. It is, how- 
ever, estimated that about 7,000 villages have been 
affected and 1,75,000 houses have been destroyed. 
Damage to the crops runs into crores of rupees. The 
Government will have to incur heavy 
the repairs and re-building of bunds, drains, canals, 
bridges, retaining walls, dams, roads and other Govern- 
ment buildings. In addition to this Government will 
have to undergo a great loss on 


expenditure on 


account of remissions 
and suspension of land revenue and abiana which will 


have to be given at least for half of the total area of 
the Panjab. 


Relief Measures 


The Punjab Government have announced relief to 


“the flood-stricken people in the State to the tune of 


Rs. 10 crores. The relief is besides the gratuitous relief 


announe- 
earlier for providing food, shelter, clothing and 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by the Punjab Governor 
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medical relief to the flood victims, 
five hundred tons of wheat have be 
distribution at the relief centres in 


Rs. five crores, out of the total 
for 


construction 
damaged or wholly destroyed by floods, 
will grant a sum of Rs. 100 per 


crores, have been earmarked 


rural areas for repairs to or 


‘kacha’ ses i 3s. 50 to Rs. 75 fon 
kacha houses and Rs. 50 to Rs. 15 for the da 
ones. F 
E. è 3 < y Civil 
In the case of villages of which the abad } 


lis hand gath hav 


Y completely i ices tO | 
if errencdering 


lable for shift 
an additional sum of Rs. 25 per hows ions hi 
Rs. 750 for one 
will be given to the village Panchayat forr 


been completely demolished or near 
molished and no high ground is avai 
the abadi, 


subject to a maximum of Villa. 


aising th 
abadi site at least to the highest level of the wate 
reached during the recent floods, subject to the Col) seentratin 
dition that the majority of the villagers agree tify indige 
raising the level to that height. 


jera and 


3 


poder has | 


j Health in th 
A sum of Rs. one fe 


crore has been earmarked far 


. ‘ 5 : „Health Se 

repairs of the damaged ‘pucca’ houses in urban ee ( f 

: : 7 elio re 
irrespective of the property being evacuee or other- 


wise. An amount to the extent of Rs. 200 per house 
will be granted for this. This will be besides te 
money that the Rehabilitation Ministry, 


the damaged evacuee houses. 


Rupees two crores have been made available ft] 
giving loans to sufferers under the Low Income k. | 
Housing Scheme. This loan would be available ig } 
people in rural and urban areas. No stamp e 
registration fee will be charged from the flood viel) 
in this respect. 


Another sum of Rs. 2 crores will be given 
loans to the rural people for seed, fodder ee 
The Director of Agriculture has been Weer ck | 
make adequate provisions for supply of gooide 
the cultivators. The Government have the state 
impose a ban on the export of fodder from } | 


d pullos | 
ted t 


also d 


tons of iat | 
leve 
fitee™ 


q dep 


It has been decided to release 14,000 
grains in the market to control price 0 
rovernment will deal severely with the ie 
black marketeers. Tt may start its ow? fo 


5 


Efforts are being made 


; ains gO up- 

Sind 3 eae to the persons rendered destitute 
(l for f: MaN 1 is felt that the construction of 

ots will provide work to a good many flood 
t ofp, 
ion iN thy jal quota of 230 wagons of cement has been 
of h & or the flood-affected areas, besides an allo- 
Verme" af 10,000 tons of slack coal. 
collaps p i 
damage Medical Relief 


| yy civil Surgeons and District Medical Officers of 

| yj Civil BUTS i 

adis hap, i have been instructed by the Director Health 
angalih he : 

f anise small parties of medica! personnel 


letely df rices tO. Org 
w shifti lical aid to those affected by the floods. 


ir 
er how Jirections have 


frrendering Mec o 
i been issued for burial of animal careases, 
e villa Kinfection of wells and maintenance of sanitation in 
[ against smallpox, 


Relief parties are 


isi tiy 1 Shae T 
using H eral. Preventive inoculation 


he wate wera and typhoid is being effected. 
the Co entrating on treatment of malaria, diarrhoea, dysen- 
agree tlen, indigestion and respiratory diseases. Bleaching 
puder has been supplied to District Medical Officers of 


falihin the affected districts. The Director General 


irked for 


JAN areas India, 


Health Services, Government of was approa- 


or other: hel to release two lakh pounds of skimmed milk and 
ha TIN AJ 3 5 a 
ao Thue “UNICEF requested to divert all available stocks of 
hee WD . À 
“mmel milk for the flooded areas. Cholera vaccine and 


ides the f 
ernment} Tenom surum have been supplied in sufficient 


pairs jy] tities to the affected districts. 


| Educational Institutions Closed Temporarily 


| ASmost of Oe 
1e Group} et te of the schoo! buildings at present have been 
} “tier i A 

f Bet by the flood sufferers, who have been rendered 


Je to thf meless tha ca 

duty 1 a a Government have decided to close the 
“7 'S wherever A % 

| victi f rio] ver necessary in the State for such 


48 may þe 5 5 Pei ; 
ted to n Jhs essential. The staff has been di- 
| n 


ake themselves readily available for every 
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kind of Ssis e e ree È 8 devise l by 
L assistance in th l] 
nce 1: ` 
: i ik A ee.” flood elief measure; d TISEC 
v.1C st ct auta Srities m their respecti e are 
tac a Vy as. 


The District ] 
a - ele Inspectors and Inspectore 
Ambala ¿ j ivisions ; 
he oe ee Jullundur divisions have been instructed 
ee j SC iti 4 s l 
iat the school authorities do not strike off the 


names of the students a 
ames of the students affected by floods from rolls for 
non-payment of fees. 


es of Schools 


Chief Minist>r’s Flood Relief Fund 


ie ee of such a vast magnitude Govern- 
ip alone would not be sufficient to place the 
unfortunate flood victims back on their feet. There 
is need for help at all levels and help in the largest 
measure possible. The Flood Relief. Fund opened by 
the Chief Minister, Punjab on October 7, 1955, has met 
enthusiastic response. Contributions have been pouring 
in from all over the country and the amount collected 
so far exceeds Rs. 4,00,000. 


Brave Punjabis 


The mettle of the Punjabis has been tested time and 
again. They have always come at the top from the 
worst disasters. The manner in which they weather- 
ed the Partition storm would bear testimony to it. 
To-day they are again faced with a grave situation 
calling for the best in one and all. Welded together 
by suffering in unbreakable ties of brotherhood they 
will tide over the flood and resume the threads of 
development activity snapped by forces of Nature. 
The Prime Minister. Shri Jawah: rial Nehru has express- 
in the constructive energies of the 


ed profound faith 
Punjabis in these words :— 
confident that the brave people of the 
the situation with courage and 
that has been 


SA 
Punjab will face 


cheer despite the distress 


with 
caused.” 
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DEFICIT HIMACHAL ACHIEVES [E 
NEAR SELF-SUFFICIENCY ya 
Ame 
Act, 
AGRARIAN REFORMS 
HELP “GROW MORE 
FOOD” DRIVE net 
i [ture 
(By Y. S. Parmar, Chief Minister, Fanti 
Himachal Pradesh) ig sparate 


About nine years ago, Himachal Pradesh did not 
exist on the map of India, and feudal lords of 30 hill 
states ruled small fragments of this Pradesh. The in- 
come of most of these states was very meagre, and their 
rulers could not take up public welfare works. Even 
some of the rulers, who were in a position to accomplish 
such undertakings, did not pay adequate attention to- 

i wards them. 


re Depart 


iie is grad 


During the eventful years of freedom, or colourful 
State, with feudal antecedents, has undergone a remark- 
able democratic transformation, and despite various 
handicaps in the shape of its special problems, it has 
registered progress which can be favourably compared 
to other States in India. 


turable land, peculiar methods of farming and _produclite self-su! 
tion, absence of suitable data for building-up cottage 
and forest industries, etc. were the other hurdles inthe, 


way of planning for prosperity for our State. 


wel pot 
ndesh. At 


head 3 i rms 
Formed as a centra lly administered area by the inte- Agrarian Reform 


gration of small fueudal territories under a Chief Com- After re-organizing administration to suit the Wi 
ae an 7 Asien j EDT. i ; 4 7 U 
missioner in April, 1948, Himachal Pradesh was givena demands of democracy, the Government was faced Aut: plying 33 
rap yey n Qo |. s 3 1 ] Ste Agi 
democratic set-up under a Lieutenant Governor in 1951, the problems created by feudalism in the State. *'llthe saq, 


A 
i with an understanding that it would be made a full- culture was, and is, the mainstay of more than o k 

' . hy Daye s 3 : 5 „n ltiyable lat torticult 
ad fledged State at a later stage. cent of the population, but most of the cultivable j icult 


Any scheme ta due to ; 
ye land af Malitions i 
dh, 
ed. throug jtn; 


was under the control of big landlords. 
ap ài rar Q . 

The popular Government taking over the reins of improvement, therefore, was to start from il 
office inherited many proble ' whic $19 : . : ; introduc 
an l mee ee of which the most impor- agriculture. Agrarian reforms were into z 
ant were the dev i y kamioni an alt fo he is : ! i 

é e the development of communications in diffi- legislation. The Himachal Pradesh Abo! dé 


t 


4 i 
3 a e rom TE ; S Act, 1954, pro 
H ara terrain paneme from 1,500 to 15,000 ft., enact- Landed Estates and Land Reforms Act, se ent 
j ment of econ ? F ‘eforms in areas ridde ` S ; Lg inst © | 
s a economic andi land reforms In areas ridden for the security of tenure to tenants agam ce 
y feudalism for centuries, making deficit areas of the vesting of proprietary rights in the tenants, # ni aul tage 
a 4 a ciz . > . . . eye : 3 2 y 
State self-sufficient in food, improving medical facili- rent payable by a tenant for any land held by fan 


ties i remote vi sj eins Oe Ja : a nhe ceiling o 
ies in the remote villages in the interior of hills, educa- the abolition of big landed estates. T he ceis 


ting the masses and their all-sided development, etc. 


holdings has also been fixed. 


roué 

; aliar : Cie cel A E 

The problems were peculiar to the area in many ways. Other agrarian reforms were inti odu zesto je 
; ees un j 


Situation of the State in hilly terrain with varying al- the Himachal Pradesh Tenants (Rights efor } 


titudes made communications difficult which were very tion) Act, the Himachal Pradesh Land dings 
essential for its development. Extreme poverty of the the Himachal Pradesh Consolidation of 
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ation) Act, the Himachal Pradesh 

the Punjab Tenancy (Himachal 
"Act, the Himachal Pradesh Private 
al Pradesh Debt Reduction, 


fal! t) 
i ndmen 
sh "a ihe Himach 


Agriculture 

forms is the development of 
re Department, which for- 
1 of the Forest Department, 


q with these re 
The Agricultu 

1 
ned as a brans: 


gonnect® 


ultut? , 
ai functor 


A by: Monee cere Ao 9 ~} an 
ly organised to increas the agricultural 


; oparata 


alih of the State. 


1951, the annual production olt foodgrains in the 


fn wer ; 5 
42 lakh maunds, which was insufficient 


i he was about i 
1 | et the requirements of over 11 lakh population. 
p meet 


ih the increase in the cultivable land as a result of 
el reforms and on account of intensive cultivation 
jjataken by the people with the help of the Agricul- 
ke Department, the production of foodgrains in the 


ieis gradually inerzasing and is expected to g> up 
se of cafistout 56 lakh maunds, shortly, thereby making the 
| producte salf-sufficient in food. 

cotta 


es inti, St Potato is the chief cash crop of Himachal 


iadesh. At present, the State produces 12 lakh maunds 
isel potato which supplies 20 per cent of India’s 
fal of seed potato. The present total area of 22,000 
a seed potato is gradually increasing and short- 
ib} will begrowing seed potato in 32,000 acres, thus 
sel OE 33 per cent of the country’s total demand 


“onthe sagr 
n ced. 
n 80 ps4 
Jo lat Horticultura se i : f 
l medita due ulture is considered more profitable for our 
we ; t rt > . . ` 
jand ati i shortage of land and the special climatic 
anu © ONS a : 
throw} ing to in the State. The people are increasingly 
i} ore n, 5 z 
ig Bili a rchard rearing. At present 50,000 maunds 
srovide tcilities based in the State. With the increase 
UES like i : 2 N Dar 
ect ment Pinsion an the distribution of good variety of plants, 
i naea e ? Ne 
a simt guid urseries and the horticulture research 


nee. + d 5 $ 
» the horticulture in the State has a big 


i Mi Tehsil 
Y fruits 
Y Consun 


Re bordering on Tibet, is well-known for 
and grapes. But most of the produce is 
me ae rots there as good communications 
mm ction een established in that area. With 
of the Hindustan Tibet Road in 1958, 


7 will 
5 fror be assured of an abundant supply of 
n this area. 
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orests 


The S . 
3,400 wane o in Himachal Pradesh cover about 
the SABS a CCo 34 per cent of the total area of 
a i . ae es playing a vital role in the economy 
chal Pradesh, these forests are of great value to 


the nation as I y VANE 
d phe form the catchment Teas of impor 
tant rivers. pr 


a nate ooa has, therefore, paid adequate 

pment of forests. The need has 
been felt to provide a proper proportion between the 
utilization of forests and soil conservation measures. 
We are taking up the propagation of plants of econo- 
mıc importance such as willows, poplar, cymbol, 
mulberry and medicinal herbs. Extension of bamboos, 
soft wood and Bhabar grass is also being undertaken. - 
With the development of communications, the exploi- 
tation of forests is being extended to the hitherto inacces- 
sible areas. 


Irrigation 


Our hilly terrain presents difficulties of providing 
adequate irrigation facilities. The Irrigation Depart- 
ment, which was started by the Government in 1951 
only, has so far been able to bring about 17,000 acres 
of land under irrigation. In the. Second Five-Year 
Plan, Rs. 1:5 crores have been earmarked for the deve- 
lopment of irrigation facilities. 


Communications 


Realising that the provision of adequate means of 
communications was fundamental problem of a hill 
State like Himachal, top priority was given to the road 
construction programme. Prior to 1951, there were 

achal Pradesh ; all that existed 


no through roads in Himé 
were several isolated road lengths constructed to poor 


specification by a few of the 300 princely States. An 
elaborate programme was, therefore, chalked out movl 
the First Five-Year Plan for the construction of 1,350 
miles of selected roads, and Rs. l5 crores were earmarked 
for them. The allotment has since been inereasen to 


over Rs. 2 crores. 


So far about 700 miles of motorable roads have been 
constructed which serve as important commun aioa 
ns of the State. The target of 

eased to about 4,000 miles 


Jinks between the tow 
struction is to be incre 
oad construction is to t 0 
an in which Rs. 6 crores 


in the Second Five-Year Plan, 
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RET 


ee 
4 
E i 


PAE RENESAS 


iik 


have been earmarked for road development. Every 
big village in the State is proposed to be linked by means 
of a motorable road. 


Industries & Electric Pow er 


Cottage industries provide a subsidiary source of 
income to about 70 per cent of State population. Besides 
undertaking the establishment of production-cum- 
training industrial centres, it is proposed to provide cheap 
electric energy in the interior of the State for sound 
industrial development. The electrification programme 
has been divided into two parts : (a) local Hydel genera- 
ration is proposed in the case of higher valleys remote 
from district headquarters ; and (b) the lower belts of 
Himachal Pradesh near the Punjab territory will get 
electricity from Nangal and Uhal River Feeders. Numer- 
ous hill streams fed by glaciers will be gradually harnessed 
for power production. With the implementation of 
electrification schemes, every town in the State will 
be electrified. 


Education 


There has beenfa big increase in the number of educa- 
tional institutions in the State since the popular Govern- 
ment took over. There are now over 800 schools 
throughout the State as against 369 in 1951. More 
than 55,000 children attend these schools. In addi- 
tion to these, there are over 60 adult Education Centres, 
3 Colleges, 4 Teachers’ Training Schools and 3 Oriental 
Study institutions. Basic Schools have also been started 
in the Community Development Blocks. Primary 
education has been made compulsory. Literacy, which 
was only 5 per cent before 1951, has gone up to about 
ll per cent now. 


Under the Second Five-Year Plan, we have an ambi- 
tious programme for the expansion of educational 
facilities in the State. Education in the primary stage 
has to be given a basic bias with the opening of 100 new 
basic primary schools, and with the conversion of 200 
existing primary schools into basic schools. Higher 
secondary schools are to be converted into multi-purpose 
schools, opening-up of Junior Polytechnic institutions 

is also envisaged in the Plan. 


Medical Relief 


Owing to the limited resources of the State coupled 
with inherent difficulties of mountainous regions, the 
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medical and public health facilities Ww 
in 1951. The number of hospitals 
small and buildings dilapidated, ill-designeg 
adapted for the purpose. The staff Was rie ce : 
and in many cases not even properly qualified & 


ere ye 
and dispens a i 


H 


whole of the State, there were only 49 doi Iny 
Y =a HOctors a al 
nurses. At present, there are 29 hospitals reS ant} 
als i 


allopathic dispensaries, 60 ayurvedic > Over yp, 
V.D. clinics and 10 maternity and chi 
In 1954, about 20 lakh patients were tre 
hospitals and dispensaries. Public Health anq Mela 
facilities are to be almost doubled d well 


uring the next a rhe 
period. 1 
yi 
i 


Panchayats & Co-operatives ture, Ti 
qs and s 


A Set ex aanta K z > : 
To associate the people with Managing democra nh at th 


cally their own affairs. Himachal Pradesh Panchaya 
Raj Act was passed. Gram Panchayats have si 
been established in all Patwar circles. Nayaya Pane 
yats. Tehsil Panchayats and District Panchayats 
being established. 


Co-operatives have a great scope in Himachal. 
ready we have 700 co-operatives, out of which 419) 


multi-purpose co-operatives. The memberships of the 


; ee ‘aly 2 the 
co-operatives is about 43,000 and the working capiti} e Bhak 

d J ak 
has risen in the recent years from Rs. 10 lakhs tord aan 


Rs. one crore. Panchayats and co-operatives hovel jet had 
5 1 ivi i 
TA q Ja; scond Five- lay 
assigned an important place in the Seco fY and they 
Plan. {ject whic 
fiili 
; KA vadesh is hati emg of 
With all these measures, Himachal Pradesh is E aii 
y 9 © igli per) a 
ing rapidly towards a new era of socialism. The pa 


5 illiterati 
who were extremely poor, backward and heel € pot 
QTY G are facing the future with Ain 
only a few years ago, are facing a arch flat pre 
dence and hope. They are uited in their ™ fi 


Ta, 
ri 


ith i ir destiny- 
wards progress and have a faith in their destiny 1 
Tne histo 
e states and ‘i 
t wan 
step to Ta, 
can h 


are gradually coming, into their own. 


every year after the merger of ersbwhil : 
. p r eh is a great 
formation of Himachal Pradesh, is a gre 


$ ar enectacular Vi 
progress, which though not very spectac ooh in ol 
Ss 6 o 7 me ar 
pare favourably with the pace of develop meat fh 


Jems ane 


States, keeping in view our special prob 
resources. 


POSE PROJECT 
TI-PURPOS 


\KRA DAM SYMBOL 


PeNDIA’S PROGRESS 


: 
OF 

py Lahiri Singh, cx- Minister of Lrrigation) 

multi-purpose Pro- 


i ¥ le “yaad 
nakra Dam 1S the largest 
+ | fi 5 mis. 
‘Id today. This Dam 


tion in the wo: 
be a straight gravity 


ne Bl 
T construc $ 
out Rs. 64 crores Wi l 

a 2 mat ghnve the 7a n a. 
te, rising 689 feet above the lowest founda 
Tas and spanning the gorge its 1,700 feet 
rh at the top. At the base it will have a width 
í 1,300 feet including the spillway apron. These 
We sinsfiaresmay not convey to the mind the massiveness of 
s highest structure in Asia, and the second highest 
height, it will be about 
In volume, it can 


60- 


punde 
fang ab 


with 


tyats alin in the world. In 
[ive times that of Qutab Minar. 
igantic¢ 


{aly enclose within its dimensions a 


iny building with 1,00,000 rooms. 


ys of the 
«capil the words of the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru: 


fle Bhakra Dam Project has earned a name for 

H in the world outside. Such a difficult and huge 

Mt had not been undertaken by any other coun- 

| j and they, therefore, were happy and proud of that 

| ie gene from other countries visited with 

i Br to 1 for the people of India for their 
o build their country.” 


wealth of the waters of the 


: 
|“) at pres 

lin present runs waste to sea. 
a nat Bhaky 


flood 
The construction of 


rater. Out of this 57,30,000 acre 
; Wailable for irrigation and generation of 
ae a stored supplies will irrigate 10 
vs Power, Pe and generate 3,50,000 kw. 
“d Mosperity: in oS will usher in an era of plenty 
han, pr ee States of Punjab, Pepsu and 
' Providing 


a Ol Our 
tions oe , 


T ever 
ii ON a t 


added means of employment to 
: countrymen and improving economic 
1e common man. 


Const 

Structi we 
nd a tion of Bhakra Dam is fraught with 
omplex t 


problems. In the words of Mr. 
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N h UL: It: H ) 0 oC Gi ndous 
enr US ¢ onstructi ’ 
AON Is g 
f $s mething treme 
somet mg st ıpendous and something W hich 8 hakes 


you up when you se is 1e symbol f In 1 as 
` u see it. It Is th 5 | y 
progress. ; A 4 2 


Ty 

uty bey os ae 

5 à nployed at Bhakra is 
recruited, trained and paid by the “Government and 
no profit goes to any private individual, eati 
this has provided a unique opportunity for our Ba 
gineers to gain valuable experience in the technique of 
high dam construction. 


Extensive preliminary works of diverse nature had 
to be undertaken before construction operations could 
be brought into being at Bhakra itself. Access had to 
be provided to the site for men and material. Living 
accommodation had to be created for the Engineers, 
staff and workmen and. arrangements made for electric 
supply, filtered and chlorinated water and sanitation. 


Prior to the taking up of this project, the nearest 
railway terminus was Rupar, 46 miles away from the 
Dam site. The Indian Railways carried out the 
construction of the railway line from Rupar to Nangal 
Township—the construction camp for the Project, 
constructed specially for the purpose to cater for a 
population of nearly 15,000. The Public Works Depart- 
ment, Irrigation Branch, carried out the construction 
of the last link from Nangal to the Dam site, a distance 
of 8 miles. At the sam2 time, road facilities were 
d from Rupar to Nangal and from Nangal to 
the dam site. A branch of this road crosses the river 
Sutlej at a point about 2 miles downstream of the dam 

il-cum-road bridge has been 


site, at Olinda, where a ral 
constructed across the river for access to the cement 
unloading platform and to the power plant on the right 


side of the Dam. 


extende 


ag the magnitude 


The construction of a dam involvit 
sitated 


Bhakra Dam, n> 
aration be mechanisad as far 
for the mechanical 

x tad at Nanog 
Project have ben constructed at Nangal, 
eilla and are the nerve-centres of activi- 
available facilities 
and supply of the 


of work such as that of 
that the construction op 
as possible. Workshops to cater 
needs of the 
Bhakra and N 
ties and provide ad | 
fabrication, manufacture 
al assistance required at the 
angal Township is the main 
a This workshop is 


aquate and readily 

zehe S 

for repai: i 
types of mechanic 

The workshop at A 

nesting this demand. 


various 
Dam. 
nucleus for 1 
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equipped with modern machines for farbrication of 
steel structures required for the construction of the 
Dam at a rate of 200 tons per month and even more. 
About 7,000 tons of steel have been already fabricated. 
All structures that can possibly be fabricated locally, 
are being fabricated at Nangal and only those parts 
whose fabrication is not possible in India, are being 
imported. Several additional big Shopshave been set 
up namely Machine Shop, Foundry Shop, Smithy Shop, 
Tyre Retreading Shop, Fitting and Mill-wright Shop, 
Oxygen and Acetylene Plants. As the construction 
activities spread out, in the interest of efficiency, 
several workshops have been set up for repairs and 
overhaul of shovels, tractors and trucks and other 
field machinery at R.L. 1400—the main operational 
base for the construction of Bhakra Dam downstream 
of the Dam site. These include a reinforcing steel 
shop, warehouse, automotive shop, acetylene genera- 
tor, carbide storage, welding shop, electric repair shop 
and the construction-plant design office. Another sub- 
sidiary workshop is at Neilla, which includes carpentry 
shop and storage for fuel oil and lubricants. Two 
steam plants with a capacity of 6100k.w. and two 500 
k.w. Diesel sets have been erected at Nangal and a 
Diesel Power House at Bhakra was also constructed to 
feed all the construction area at Bhakra. Power is 
also being supplied from Ganguwal Power House on 
Nangal Hydel Channel. 


Diversion Tunnels. 


Before carrying out the construction operations, it 
was necessary to dry up the river in the area where the 
Dam was to be founded. The gorge at Bhakra is 
narrow and V-shaped and requires the diversion of 
the entire river from its present course into some other 
channel. For this purpose, two huge diversion 
tunnels each 50 ft. in diameter and half a mile long, one 
on each side, for carrying the river water, were required 
to be constructed. These are among the largest tunnels 
ever constructed in the world. The poor quality of 
rock, encountered during the tunnelling operations at 
Bhakra, rendered the work extremely hazardous and 

difficult. The construction of these tunnels took five 
long years and involved an expenditure of Rs. 3-69 
crores. 


Besides the diversion tunnels, a number of tunnels 
such as highway, railway concrete conveying, 
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grouting and drainage, penstock 
drain tunnels of a length of about tw 
constructed. 


and Stor 
9 miles have 


The second essential prelude to the dam a 
operations after construction of the diversi ; 
was the construction of two rolled fil i 
closing the operation area in the bed of the riy 
coffer dams, one upstream and the other 
of the foundation area, had to be e 


dewatering the enclosed area, 


er Ty 
downstr, 
onstructed and afi § 
foundation €xcaya 

‘a val 


had to be brought underway. 


Rs, 44 lakhs. 


The foundations of the dam are being laid on fig 
bed-rock for which a huge quantity of excavation hi 
to be done. At places it was necessary to excarif 
to a depth of 150 feet below the water level of the rire 


The excavation in the Bhakra gorge area cam 


be carried out by pick-axe and spade. Instead, th 
rock has to be blasted by explosives before it can 
removed. At peak, about 10,000 cu. yds. of rock wë 
excavated daily and transported to dump sites one a 
a half miles away. Shovels worked either by eki 
tricity or diesel power have been employed for estj 
vating rock and loading it into special trucks. 


: A 7 
A scene from Bhakra Dan 


| has & bucket of 5 cubic yards capacity 
re c X 
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Nine, . . . 
Great care is being taken to render the rocks as 


ov estas ern 
or sh tones weighing more than 150 str nat > iis ee ; 
i jift huge ston a i : a strong and compact as possible by injecting cement into 
; leven shovels have been working ock thr csi $ S - 
l Eleven sh orking the rock through deep holes drilled into it. This pro- 


Nero: the excavation operations at the 
might 


an ba 
B The tota 


| quantity of excavation for the 
_COMcreiaf a site: of the dam and other subsidiary works 
lon iy dation -Go Ke f s 
a o date is 72,56,000 ou yis 
Ot ete" 
` +" 


cess of grouting is being resorted to very extensively. 


i A er T 

Concreting is the final and the most outstanding 
constructional operation at Bhakra. The Dam will 
involve use of nearly 5 million cubic yards of concrete 


ee hy i þutments on either side of the gorge are extreme- which is estimated to cost about Rs. 18 crores. It is 
Owns je aban E auordemnen- are dasa i ; ‘ 3 ea TT 
Astre: Hundreds of wor kmen are daily required evident that the preparation and putting in of such huge 


l and afai steep: 
* arty. se 

eXcaya p carry OF ® ee 
i process is very labo 10US, 
"3 n have sometimes to do the job perched on steep 
fhe men 7 


dams al gecipices as 
- Upstreal apes tied to 
b in Infos are taken for their si 


aling of loose material by hand tools. 
arduous and full of risk. 


high as 500 ft. above the ground, slung by 
their safety belts. All possible precau- 
ifety to ward off accidents. 


rea cann 
stead, thy 
it can | 
rock wei 


quantities of concrete and at the desired quick speed 
could not have been achieved without employing the 
highly developed techniques of engineering science. 
Consequently an up-to-date concrete manufacturing 
plant which is the first of its kind in Asia has been set 
up at a cost of about 5 crores of rupees. This consists 


Sig E 


i ravity ‘the world, 
the highest straight gravity dam of th li 


ae 


Sa 
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BHAKRA DAM: Fron this pit will rise 
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of a 4-mile long belt conveyor line on which mixed 
aggregate t.e., sand and stones wil! beftransported from 
the quarry to the dam site at the rate of 750 tons per hour, 
that is almost a train load every hour. At the aggre- 
gate classification plant, stones again are separated into 
different sizes and sand is classified into different grades. 
The belt conveyor then carries the stones into the cooling 
plant in order to bring down their temperature. Next 
comes the Batching and Mixing Plant where the various 
constituents of concrete such as sand, stones, cement 
and water are automatically weighed and mixed to be 
carried away by rail cars waiting down below. Huge 
cranes which over-shadow the rail cars, lift the concrete 
buckets and lower them into the position required. 
Concrete will be poured for nearly 34 years. 

The construction of the huge powerhouse at Bhakra 
is also going ahead satisfactorily. For the present only 


: NANGAL DAM: Here 
This Canal turns the turbines in Gar 
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Nangal Hydel Channel takes off from Sutlej. — 
ngowal Power House and irrigates areas of Hissar district. 


5 units each of 90,000 kaw. are beir 
left side, there being provision 
of 4 units each of 90,000 k.w. 


18 instal 


Pe ris aeq 
for future dove 
If 

Side, 


on the right 
Labour Welfare 


In free democratic India, the worker 
ker 


occupy a pivotal position in the Social str 
country. A happy and contented | 
asset but it is more so when he 
tect of a project like Bhakra Nang: 
of the Nation’s progress. i 

At Bhakra Dam where about 8,000 skilleq andai 
and night, every $ 
amenities to them, 
part of the y 
imbued with 


skilled labourers are workine day 
is made to provide reasonable 
are an essential and inseparable | 

3 ps ast consin} ames ha 
tion i aa 


organisation, 3 
5° an esprit 


and are 


corps to realise the goal, A mot 
for the m 
stip. Be 
Jabour Ci 
‘een set 
Htlshed a 
Three mo 
4 hours. 


Are admit 


sis and 
Nangal TN 
in. Fee 
tinspaid 


ential quarters are provided free of rent 


Ca resid i x 
puce In cases where rent-free accommo- 


Side the workmen. 3 Sin Se 
| annot be provided, they are given house-rent 
jon Cë Peas : 
ptio e All workers are provided with free rail 
ri ne . n 
jowa ansport to and back from the work. 
ans 


: ls all the workmen’s colonies are provided with fil- 
a) | piped water supply, electric lighting, sani- 
drainage facilities. Community baths and 
also been provided. 


i ary € 
ptrines have 


A Recreation Centre equipped with indoor games, 


ed andy 
ndio and newspapers has been set up at Nangal for the 


every ej 
lem. Th} fenefit of the labour. A Children’s park with outdoor 


St consin{ ames has been provided in the labour colony. 


“1 A modern and fully equipped 70-bed hospital caters 
forthe medical needs of the employees at Nangal Town- 
stip. Besides, two dispensaries, one in the Bhakra 
Tabour Colony and the other at Bhakra Dam site have 
len set up. Several First-Aid Posts have been esta- 
dished at important points near the sites of work. 
Thee motor ambulances are available for service all the 
hours. Free diet is provided to injured workmen who 
ire admitted in the hospital as indoor patients. 


A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, ‘under the 
large of a whole-time Lady Health Visitor, caters for 


sFante-natal and post-natal care in the labour colony 
# Nangal. 


| Ahish s r 5 

a high school for boys and girls, a middle school for 
EINS a ES i f 

S and a primar y school for boys have been set up at 


Nanga 

Nangal mee. : ; ; ; 

A i Township for imparting education to the child- 
L ione a 

ia © concessions are allowed to sons and wards of 

; Paid workers in these schools. 


A safe Seppe : : 
Tuk 3 eny organisation has been set up to educate the 
Mt ers Ing 


afety methods in execution of various works 


as to 7, s 
cident reduce the incidence of accidents. All 
i CASES ar ; 
“spital Ses are promptly attended to at the Nangal 
“ar x g £ 7 
e vt Compensation is given where due. Men 


king 
k a is 5 ie 
= hazardous jobs are given extra wages. 
iy 2 8a hay 
} aL 7 2 ` A reg g 
Bhar a “PPY augury for the successful execution of 
E am that + ; RNI 
; ` conteng that the labour employed on the Project 
T ed and well satisfied. 

| The D: i 
| 1 Vy : Am ig 


| Scheduled to be completed in 1959. 
Ng: , ever . ; Sar ip 
F 9g lOWever, start collecting in the reservoir 


Fh o after 
ie the Dam has been constructed more than 
leicht, 
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(Contd. from page 30) 


sation wi Sn rs 
a will go a long way in finally putting the dis- 


placed persons on their feet and en 


we abling them to 
regain their financial security ; 


; which is so essential 
for a happy flourishing community. 

The colossal task of rehabilitation has now reached 
a stage which can be called final. The resettlement 
of nearly five million persons in the economic and 
social structure of the State within a short span of 


Ti n Q 7 NO Ta ¢ © i 
1 or 8 years is an achievement any Government may 


A view of the Workshop in the vocati onal training institute at 
the Nilokheri township. 


be proud of. No doubt, effort of the administration 
was mighty and praiseworthy, but the credit for this 
arge measure, to the brave 


singular success goes, in al a ah 
and uprooted persons without whose ‘will-to-live’, 
it would have been impossible to forge ahead. Or- 
he storm eight years ago, these brave men 


phans of t venn 
asters of the situation. 


and women have emerged as m 
With the co-ordinated and sustained help of Govern- 
ment they have, to a great extent, regained their 
lost moorings, found comfort in their new environ- 
ments and are looking forward toa much more pros- 
perous and happier life in this great land of ours. ` 
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TEETHING TROUBLES BRAVELY FACED 


ORDER EMERGES OUT 
OF CHAOS IN PEPSU 


(Ry Brish Bhan, Chief Minister, Pepsw) 


The State of Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
was born on July 15, 1948 as a result of the integration 
of eight covenanting states namely, Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Malerkotla, Faridkot, Kapurthala, Nalagarh and 
Kalsia. lis territory is spread over from Simla in the 
north to Rajasthan desert in the South. It has an area 

_ of 10,000 sq. miles and a population of 35 lakh souls. 


Since its birth it has been through a long period of 
flux and uncertainty, a succession of transformations, 
and has emerged from early chaos to its position of tangi- 
ble progress in the present and of confidence in the fu- 
ture. 


It was a big task to bring a semblance of order and 
uniformity into the motley administrative traditions 
of the individual convenanting States and to integrate 
their personnel and regulations. But this was achieved. 
And the State managed also to overcome the threat to 
law and order which had made Pepsu’s name almost 
a byword for anarchy before the promulgation of Presi- 
dent’s rule in 1953 and the subsequent establishment of 
the present stable and popular! y elected Congress Govern- 
ment. 


Pepsu today stands on the eve of another big admi- 
nistrative change, with the prospect of its forming a part 
of a greater Unit in North-West India. At this junc- 
ture we in Pepsu can look back with a great measure 
of satisfaction at the fact that during the last seven 
or eight years we have successfully faced our teething 
troubles and have brought this previously backward 
region without any experience of democratic function- 
ing to a level of efficiency and popular enlightenment, 


where we can participate in the new Unit on equal 
terms. 
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In fact Pepsu has in the last 2 or 3 years been mor | 
than progressive. - It has acquired a fine reputation by } 
the rapid growth of its industries, the outstanding mte \ 
of peoples participation in its development-projt | 
activities, and the overfulfilnent of many of its Five 
Year Plan targets. 


Community Development 


Pepsu was required to cover ith of its rural area a | 
the Community Development and N.E.S. Blocks: "i 
with one Community Project, three Community wi 
lopment Blocks and 16 N.E.S. Blocks working, ad 
already covered more than 4rd of the anea and i 351 
16 lakhs of the population out of 6,369 villages “ail 
lakhs population in the State, thus exceeding the We) 
by over 50 per cent. 


With the opening of 33 more N.E.S. B 
to cover the entire area of the State by t 
Second Five-Year Plan period. ar = 
néribution ee 
hemes E o the | 


locks it hore | 
he end o 


On an average the people’s co 
development works under N.E.S. Sche 7 
Rs. 2,400 per thousand of the popile g PESA 
end of March 1955 people contributed The orai 
in terms of land, labour and material. A the oF 
report places Pepsu in this respect at No- ; 
try. 
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Agriculture T aerate S 2 ; 
8g The various other agricultural targets fixed under 


amation of one lakh acres, sinking of 


the plan were recl 


backbone of Pepsu’s economy 


ulture is the 


been nearly achieved at the time of writing. 


| Agric i outstanding progress under the Five-Year eee wells and 156 tube wells, installation 

| god the ae a has been made in this field. This is f ove pumping sets, repair of 2.133 old wells, supply | 

|} plan in pe ihe fact that the production targets for e a ae ona wheat seed, and capture of f 

i aident j foodgrains and important crops were achie- ane ae a T na e, besides carrying out of regular i 
ie a E ead of schedule. The total production of 1. paigns against crop pests. All these targets have | 


“red much 
rains went up 


| og kh tons in 1953-54 against the plan target of Land Reclamation 
| 107 aK = $ i 
| «yp lakh tons. Pepsu today is one of the few States in India where i 
| : land Reclamation operations are in full swing on a gigan- f 
| Production of cotton and sugarcane rose from W tic scale. The magnitude of the work would be gauged È 
hkh bales and 73,000 tons respectively in 1950-51 to from the fact that out of the total outlay of Rs. 315-0 
hkh bales x 


965 lakh bales and 117.000 tons in 1954-55. lakhs for various schemes of Agriculture under the First 
265 lak ; = 


en more 
ation br } 
ling rate l 
t-projett 
its Five 


rea With 
aks. But 
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e target 
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i ion Work. 
remarkable progress in Land Reclamattc 


Pepsu has made 
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Five-Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 100 lakhs was earmarked rent by landlords. Provision has further 


a chieve; 


í ; Sie 7, oto Abotice 1. E e madep |. 13 

for land reclamation scheme alone covering an area of enabling the tenants to acquire Proprietary p i gie 
one lakh acres. payment of prescribed compensation (whic] Shits D 

f heavy) in easy instalments. i Ng 

The approval of the scheme by the Government of 

India was received late in 1953. Now 5,000 acres per Consolidation of Holdings 

i month are being reclaimed as against 800 during the pre- VEN > oe 
vious year. Acerin to letes report 30,000 acres have E ‘ge at On uniform p | 7 
been completely reclaimed and additional jungle clear- ta the State in 1951-52 under t le first Five-Year Plan TE z 
ance accounts for 8,000 acres. Fhe fixed targets could not at first be ¢ . 


l due ig f 


lack of experienced personnel 
Agrarian Reforms A 
A revised plan has now been Prepared 


i f : : ae Ti according to | The Na 
; Ever since the formation of the State, the problem which the entire area of the State has been Proposed fi the Da 
i of introducing land reforms has been engaging the atten- to be brought under operations, The work in iie anf | a ‘ 
tion of the Government. Committees were formed from State is expected to be completed by the year 1960.6) ai x 
time to time to study the problem in detail and to sub- Mhemtotallarea of the State is a2 aati É g 
mit recommendations. After thorough consideration RS E on a : i i a 'S 63,70,330 acres out | 4 new € 
of all the aspects, three Acts were ultimately passed in ou zoien A poo p poeet ee be taken Up for Mri chant 
1953, besides the Pepsu Agricultural Tenants (Tem. Consolidation. The remaining area is hilly and unsuited imselves, 


porary Protection and Disability Act, 1954) for consolidation pperations, 


: fs. They 
A hi Upto the end of August, 1955 about 12,45,982 acres f° ae 
It is expected that within the next few years, Pepsu rent rae oe E: in a a š a 
-i . Q o esent a 2A been consolidated. By the end of the First Five. | This is : 
wil be among the pamar SUES Os adio OAD eM & Year Plan it is estimated that 87,351 acres more will istry in 
picture of agrarian economy having no intermediaries Year Ple ; ae SI mn 


P be covered, bringing the total to Is 33,333 acres. 
between the tiller and the Government and a new order se covered, bringing 3,33,333 acres 


where ownership will coincide with the cultivation 


: building 
: Resettlement of Tenants 
almost completely. 


fiving wa 
: ; 7 | P50 cusec 
Land reform measures in the State have dislodged 


H By the implementation of Pepsu Abolition of Ala some tenants and are likely to displace some more un- 


Ss eh Bet, ine DEU of la Malkayar’ der the provisions of the Pepsu Tenancy legislation. 

n area E 36,023 geres have been totally abo- The Act, however, provides for the acquisition of banjar 

Be a the Cass of superior landlords has been com- lands for resettlement of the ejected tenants. Gover: 

plete y eliminated. ment has drawn up a comprehensive draft plan to meet 
The other class of landlords having occupancy ten- the situation, 


Another 

sehem. oho SHA kean ea of 333 * ands. f out 
ants Do re e a A T of ae Thoe ae ast 33 acros of State (Nazool) na hah n 

NUT ractice ate ‘the pro- „n : ; arijar a, 
acres, has also been practically eliminated unc er the Mo iee lands will be allotted to the ejected Harij 4 f 
visions of the Pepsu Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of ap. acs ss than 5 acres of land: ve bee 
4 ; i : S tenants or Harijan owners of less than 5 acres Re the a 
Proprietary Rights) Act, 1953. The previous occupancy . Teg 
: : 5 aining 

tenants in this case have now become complete owners Some progress has already been made in oe = all 

: ` . : ¢ ated. reap 
> of the lands held by them without any intermediary of Bhudan. So far over 2,500 acres have been doai a PI 
any type between them and the State. It is intended to brine about legislation to legalis® oe i 
5 ea = vill p 

distribution of such land to the landless. 
At the moment there is no other class of tenants 


ained 
except the tenants-at-will, who are holding total area About 1,625 acres of first class land has been obtait’ 
of approximately 220,000 acres. The security of tenure from the Forest Department. 

has been assured to these tenants under the Pepsu Toe d Power 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1953. Maxi- a aon an 

mum rent has been fixed in their case and they have 
been protected against enhancement of existing 


in the 
6 ae: 29-42 p.c. We 
Pepsu is a partner to the extent of 22-42 ith will 

6.6 2 7 „iecit W 
Bhakra Nangal Irrigation and Power project 
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acres in Pepsu. Besides, the State has 
like Bein River Project and Dadri 


Y fh e eart 


„jsa $ 5 . 
piet -n which is evident from the fact that where- 
ngirut : poe 
constr hs were spent during the year 1952-53 


hs, rae kis expected to be of the order of Rs. 128 
fis im 1955-56 
dling t | the Narnaul, Earthen Dam, the Bein River Project 
roposed fi the Dadri Irrigation Projects are already complete 
e entire a cost of about Rs. 73 lakhs ; they will irrigate over 
1960.61, J kh acres. 


Cres out | \ new experiment was made in the construction of 
N up for 


msuited 


li channels by entrusting the work to the villagers 
Inselves, instead of getting it done through contrac- 
x The village labourers were paid in cash in the pre- 


y fee of the Deputy Commissioner. 
32 acres | 


t Five. |This is a great step forward taken by the present 
ore will fistry in associating the masses with departmental 
es,  Mvities and inspiring enthusiasm and zeal among them 
building their own country. The channels are now 
fiving water. The total discharge of these channels 

Jodued #50 cusecs. 
a, P ee yee allotted to this State for the 
Date aA a a ae se All of them have 
over HL The rect Ne. aoe 105 have so io been ener- 
rel Tigre are scheduled to be energised by the end 
he ee ot te baberos were allotted vo Une 
arijan thala, Mena. one ih -C.M, Project for the Ka- 
and. feve been drille ae Rajpura E ou bie ye: 
d while drilling of another set of 130 


ler 
the Grow More F X A 3 
si e Food Scheme is contemplated. 


mall 5 

9 9 ld Q . "s 
Yeap PI s tubewells will be drilled by the First 
an peri ; aes: é oe 
eres un 7 Period which will bring an area of £7 
Sunder ç ; RE e í 
‘h wil b et command and annual irrigation due to 
l © about 3-7 lakh acres. 
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Plann . 4 
ed earlier to complete the work of elec- 


Oy 196 i 
i this slow l. The actural progress was not even 
Enen « ogtamme. In order to induce rapid 


ie n pert ; 
a Med j psu, the entire work has been con- 
wl 


fe years i.e., 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956- 
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So far 23 town: 
23 towns of su hay i 
from sta Pepsu have received electricity 
ae akra Nangal Project. They are: P tiala. 
Xajpura, Gobindsar Sth n 
Sahih eee agath, Doraha. Sirhind, Fatehgarh 
9, Bassi, Pinjore, Ahmedgarh, Dhurj N 
Kapurthala, Phagwara. S ar, $ a 
> SMagwara, Sultanpur, Sheikhpura. Paji 
Hamira, Bh die. & Paea a tt 
> ne efunerherl, Sanaur, Sanerur, Malerkotla 
tayi € re ne S E = R : Z 
: ie , Kotkapura. Besides Kasauli, Bhatinda and Kan- 
daghs : E i 
z hat are electrified from thermal generating plants. 
e Dadri, Jind, Samana. Dhanaula, Barnala, 
Bhawanigarh and Nidampur are scheduled to be ener- 
gised by the end of March 1956. 


With the opening of Ganguwal Power House reduced 
tariff of electricity has been introduced—thereby giving 
great relief to the public and a fillip to large and small 
scale industries. The conditions of supply have also been 
very much relaxed inas muchas no fee is levied on the 
sale of applications and agreement forms: one rupee 
stamp is no longer required, services upto 150 feet length 
are given free and for services of longer length only no- 
minal rents are charged. Previously, however, entire 
cost of service line had to be borne by the respective 
consumers. 


The State which was once electricity starved will 
have it in abundance bringing not only prosperity 
but also will have impact on the social and cultural 
life of the people. 


Public Works 


On the formation of the present Ministry (in Feb- 


ruary 1954) it was found that the progress of works 
connected with the Five-Year Plan was very slow. Even 
the small budget allotments made during the previous 
years were only partly spent and large amounts were 


surrendered. 


1954-55 was the first year, when not only the full | 


evant of Rs. 485,85,900 has been utilised for execution 

a works, but this amount has been surpassed and works 

worth Rs. 37.46.089 in excess of the original grant have 

been executed d.e. against the original grant we es 

4.85,95.900 the modified grant of Rs. 5,23,31,989. 

Expenditure on works this year is 8} times of that 

à x G =O 52 amda 97 

in 1951-52. 6} times of that in 1952-53 and about 2-7 

times of that in 1953-54. Also this is over Lẹ times the 
bined expenditure for the previous three years. 
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This is commendable effort and with the momentum 
gained, it will be possible for the P.W.D. to carry out 
works about Rs. 8:20 crores during the year 1955-56 
as included in the preliminary grant. 


Roads 


The road problem was highly complex at the time 
of formation of Peps Union. Many District head- 
quarters did not have a road link with the capital of the 
State. 


The First Five-Year Plan covers the construction or 
improvement of 321-07 miles of roads out of which 271-07 
miles will be of the surfaced category and 50 miles of the 
rural surface type. The above mileage included the 
reconstruction and improvement of 81:62 miles of roads 
of different categories. On the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan the total mileage of roads of all cate- 
gories will be 1052-19, out of which the mileage of sur- 
faced roads will be 830-27. 


Industrial De velopment 


Industrial development in the past had been much 
handicapped for want of a clear-cut and helpful indus- 
trial policy to be pursued by the Government. In order 
to encourage the establishment and expansion of indus- 
tries in the State, the present Government formulated 
and enunciated a policy which proved to be clarion call 
to industrialists to establish new enterprises in Pepsu. 
Under this policy, the Covernment agreed to grant spe- 
cial facilities such as land at 44% pər annum, with op- 
tion to purchase it within seven years ; loans upto 50% 
of the cost of machinery at 44°% per annum ; and loans 
towards working capital against adequate security. 

This policy met with a very encouraging response. 
A veritable race for industrialisation of the State soon 
started. A number of factories have come into being 
already and more are to follow. In fact, Pepsu is ilove 
going the thrilling experience of transforming its Agri- 
cultural economy into an industrial one. Above Go 
crores of rupees have already been mobilised as capital 
investment in various industries. 


Over 25,000 workers are now employed in the 245 
registered factories in Pepsu. About 150,000 earn 
their living in cottage industries and crafts. The Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan is designed to reduce {pressure on 
agricultural employment resources by providing alter- 
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native or subsidiary works to those now 


: : tied + 
It is hoped to provide direct employm to tl 


atl 
ae ee ent i la 
for an additional 25,000 workers and itis. 4 Nite | aging is 
part-time employment to another 150 in Wikel, m 
? R Í ne 


Educa tion 


The average per capita expenditure on eq 
Pepsu has risen to Rs. 4/9/10 as against 
average of Rs. 3/14/-, with the Taide 
educational facilities throughout the Ste 


lucatio d 
an all Tn 


new policy laid down in 1954 by the Present Govern, i 
As a result the percentage of literacy nmng 
1955 was 18-9 as against 8 before tl 
the Five-Year Plan programme was started, 


To achieve this objective the budget provision w 
increased from Rs. 1,17.20.500 in 1954-55 top re Year ` 
1,61,23,80) in 1955-56. ‘This is besides the provigailiee 1 
of Rs. 2,61,000 for N.C.C. and Rs. 17,08,000 for capt the pe 
works in P.W.D. budget. The budget in 1953-54 fte durin 
Rs. 1,00,16,000. i 


According to this programme 672 new prin 
schools were opened during the year 1954-55, bring Tanal 
the total number of primary schools to 2,552. Thi i 
number mests fairly adequately the present needs oft 
State and affords opportunity to every child anxiajtst Five 
to receive schooling. bat dis 
[atinda 


The First; Five-Year plan has secured extensimlt of the 


The nex 


of which 23 are exclusively for girls, i 
2 S i yP 

are boys’ schools to which girls can be admitted b ik 

cial permission. 


ngine Wr 


The arrangements for the completion of È | 
College building are being finalised at a top ooa i 
staff is already being recruited and it 18 hope fe 
classes will start in 1956. ‘There is also à ee 
have an Agricultural College at the State OM 


College 
1l prov} 


as 


The plans for a Teachers Training 
have been finalised. This college wi 
training of B.T., J.V. and S.V. classes, 
Musical and Physical culture classes- 
cost Rs. 25 lakhs. The building is unde 


r" 
de & 
vA 


r cons 


| the construction of a Central Public Library 
| qgarly UNS 7 
| gil acted to be complete by December 1955. 
ing S~ as t0 start working by January 1956. 
ay’ tee x X ps . Th: 
a n the Central Public Library there will be Dis- 
atl | circulating libraries in all the districts. The 
P ojects will cost Rs. 953,838. 
hole F 
leatig, Public Health 
n al-I; 
Pansion f The New ia, 
lowing i sis contributi 
: ih the opening © $ > $ ‘ 
ve been opened for further expansion of Medical 


Rajindra Hospital, Patiala with its 500 
ig much to the health of the State and 
f the Medical College new avenues 


The College started functioning in November 1953. 
rite: bout Rs. 23 lakhs have been spent under the First 
55 to pire Year Plan on building, equipment and staff of the 
provisie lege- Tifty fresh students are admitted annually 
O for ift? the 
)53-54 afe during 

p 80 per year from 1957-58. 


Second Plan provides for expansion to train 120 
the Plan period, by raising the admissions 


Over Rs. 50 lakhs have been spent on New Rajindra 
“[lospigal which was opened by the Prime Minister, 
>, Omni Jawaharlal Nehru, on February 12, 1954. 

552. This ; 

eedsoftiy The new works during the year 1955-56 under the 
iist Five-Yeaa Plan included the construction os full- 
hdged district hospital at Bhatinda. T,B, Clinics a} 
fhatinda and Nabha and the Gobindgarh Hospital. 
ensionift of the total budget provision of Rs. 55:38 lakh 
ie ee the Medical Develodment Schemes undaa the First 
a lre-Year Plan for 1955-56, a sum of Rs. 33:28 lakhs 
a meant for such constructions- 


ie pic various Public Health Schemes envisaged under 
a Five-Year Plan had an allotment of Rs. 5d 
i a Out of this Rs. 17,37,331 was for opening of 25 
J5 omity and Child Welfare Centres and training of 
' Persons ag Lady Health Visitors and 50 persons as 


ngine 

eed. A ilvives, 

d that A5 l 
ropo iiol aeea Ayurvedic Hospital and an Ayurvedic 


“Oleg 

pital “ae paye been established at Patiala. Rs. 902 lakhs 
fion pa rideq in the 1955-56 budget for the comple- 

at Piin the ae buildings and for constructing & Hostel 

ge T Ayurvedic College. 


i Local-Self Government 
i it 
strut Fy h the Passing of the Pepsu Small Towns Act, 


> the A ; 
i Nominated element has been completely eli- 
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minated from Small Town Committees and provision 
has been made for the constitution of these commit- 
tees on a wholly elective basis. By an amendment 
i has been provided that seats will be reserved on the 
Committees for the Scheduled Castes according to their 
population in any particular town. i 


y ; 
Conspicuous progress has been made by the Local 
Bodies in the domain of development works. 


Figures of the value of works and the subsidies and 
loans sanctioned by the Government in 1954-55, as com- 
pared to corresponding figures for the previous year, 
provide a striking contrast. Briefly the Committees 
submitted proposals for Development works costing 
nearly Rs. 18 lakhs in 1953-54 while in the year under 
review they submitted proposals for nearly Rs. 47 lakhs. 
As against the subsidy of Rs. 4,84,774 granted in 1954- 
55 the subsidy granted in 1953-54 was Rs. ,2,97,000 
only. Loans amounting to Rs. $4,000 only were advanced 
to local bodies during 1953-54, whereas during the year 
under review the amount advanced was Rs. 5,80,000. 


Panchayats 


There are now 1,705 Nagar Panchayats and 378 
Panchayati Adalats in the State. 


More than forty-six thousand cases have been settled 
through the Conciliation Boards of various Nagar Pan- 
chayats. 

The Panchayati Adalats have also shown good pro- 


cress in disposing of Civil, Criminal and Revenue cases. 


Every Sabha is assigned 1/10th of the land revenue 
collected in the Sabha areas every year Rs. 626,000 
were distributed in 1953-54 in this connection, and in 
1954-55 also Rs. 7,15,641 were distributed to the Nagar 
Panchayats. 


Co-operatives 


As many as 1,180 Co-operative Societies were consti- 
tuted upto the end of March 1955, as against the target 
of 700 Societies for the whole Plan period, the number 
of those constituted during 1954-55 being 504. 


Backward Classes 


ackward Classes in Pepsu are receiving 


That the B 
e Pepsu Government 1S 


particular attention from th 
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mants up to Rs. 300 have been remitted. 


shown by the fact that the last year’s budget had pro- 
vision of Rs. 7,75,500 for their special benefit: Out 
of this Rs. 4,42.000 was for stipends to Backward Classes 
students, Rs. 7,23,000 for Technical Education, and Rs. 
30,600 for the welfare of ex-Criminal Tribes. 


A scheme had been prepared in consultation with the 
Government of India for the rehabilitation of nomadic 
people among the Ex-Criminal Tribes of Pepsu, whose 
number is estimated to be about ten thousand. The 
State Government is to give sites for establishing their 
colonies free of charge and the Central Government is 
to give grant-in-aid for the construction of their houses. 


Formerly 60 per cent of the Nazool lands have been 
given to members of the Backward Castes on lease for 
three years. The remaining 40 per cent was ordered 
in 1954-55 to be given to members of the Backward 
Classes. 


Soon after the establishment of the present popular 
Government in this State, the Government constituted 
a Backward Classes Welfare Board consisting of one 
M.P. and six M.L.As with Deputy Minister (Home) 
as its Chairman to consider measures of uplift for the 
Backward Classes and advise the Government on con- 
nected matters. 


i Rehabilitation 


The work of rehabilitation in rural areas has been 
almost completed. The Pepsu evacuees left behind 
423,538 standard acres of land. Out of this 417,912 
standard acres have been allotted to 116,506 families. 
About 39,665 houses in rural areas have been made 
available to the allottees, The work of settling 3,367 
hon-Punjabi families and 634 families of unsatisfied Pun- 
jabi claimants is nearing completion. The stage has 
been set for conferment of proprietary rights on quasi-per- 
manent land-allottees and the necessary staff is being 
appointed for the purpose. 


A scheme was planned to build 770 quarters at 
Government expense on evacuee Kholas at Patiala, 
Nabha and Sangrur, out of which 68() 


quarters have 
been completed at the time of writing. 
oO 


As sum of about Rs. 1-25 crores has so far been ad- 
vaneed to 40,000 displaced persons for various pur- 
poses. Out of Rs. 4 lakhs standing against non-clai- 


A sum of 
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Rs. 3 lakhs has been allotted to K 
of which 230 lakhs have been 
Rs: 7:36 lakhs has been recove 


ashmir 
shmir familie, 
advanced. > 


red from the 
Labour 


The labour policy of the Pepsu Goy 
with that of the Central Government, 
of labour aims at ameliorating 
dustrial workers by imple 
enactments, provisions of 

cto. 


ernment is in tail and cC 

The Deparin, her tant 

the Condition of th sf 

menting the existi a 
residential] 


ng laboy i 


30 quarters constructed in the Factory are 
for the industrial workers under the first 
Plan in the year 1952-53 have he 


workers. 


a, Patia; 
Dive Yes 
en let out to industri The total 
It was proposed to construct 22 mor 
ters during the year 1955-56 for which 
Rs. 70,000 had been sanctioned. 


© quit 


hough ag 


ie 4 i 
Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheashser import 


of the Government of India, proposals have been malfads than i 
for the construction of 240 quarters at Phagwara (Lihrked for 
Gobindgarh (100) and Rajpura (40). 


i The follo’ 


Colonization of Ex-Servicemen a allotted 


Government have sanctioned establishing of thre 
land colonies of ex-servicemen in Pepsu. The ce 
ing expenditure for the three colonies is Rs. 12,50,00 


The colonies will be designed on Model lines wil 
adequate provision for ome-steads, common lanl 
community institutions like Panchayat Ghar, Prima 
school, Market, etc., It will be developed according t 
a phased programme. 


Poodgrain 
Cotton 

Oil Seeds 

i Sugarcane 


i 


Fruits 

Targets Under the Second Plan h s 
The Second Five-Year Plan of Pepsu is en nE le abor 
part of the National Plan and with certain a 

due to local conditions incorporates the same objec 
y of ove 
ceiling fe" 


: Hh as its aim. 
to achieve what has been set forth as its ai pl 


in en Acre 
6 : : : rract, the mam . LES o 
being primarily an agricultural tract, the mi cople = RNisy 
o ate za : a of the P -S the 
has been laid on raising the incom? Of the met S 
i ; : ; ont in 
mereasing yield through improvement 1 d pr! 


-re an 
re ee 5 Ree f ` culture “ 
of cultivations, diversification of ne nent (ire! 
5 da oe oy) 
sion of subsidiary means of employ 


=< connection has been laid on develop- 
5 


| . +, thi : 
ni ? g fmit preserv ak Q 
lig ail srorticulture, fruit Wiss oy ation, bee keeping, 
* Stim] at ovement, etc., In agriculture, on animal 
il 


i nprov' i t 8 
ateg table mp ing poultry, dairy farming, breeding of 


: ; he developme ‘ 

[; a cattle and sheep on the development of small 
igre a 

; cottage : : 
durrie making, khadi, handloom, soap 


industrial units such as shoe-making, 


tis ingle ant C9 
FV ijer tanama, maldina. sevicultnremen 
ae Ban and Niwar making, sericulture etc., on 
i king 


‘|, schemes O é f 
ps ld be increasingly based on Co-operative 


f industrial development. The develop- 


organisation and finance. 
d 


Agricultural and Rural Development 


indus The total expenditure on a enoulsural and sue deve- 
ore qur pment is estimated at about Rs. 10 coro This in- 
vision tes agriculture, animal husbandry, consolidation of 
Iuings, forests and fisheries and Community Projects. 
fihough agriculture has been given comparatively 
5 Schenshser importance in the Second Five-Year Plan, more 
een mai ds than in the First Five-Year Plan have been ear- 
ra (Iiiirked for agricultural development in the Plan. 


i The following targets of additional production have 
n allotted in Pepsu’s Second Five-Year Plan :— 


a Additional Percentage in- 
950.0 Production at the crease over 
3 4 _ end of 1960-61. 1955-56. 
nes With} a ae 
on lanl Poodgraing 2,50,000 tons 21 
Primary a 85,000 tons 32 
rding t i Seeds 1,000 tons 35 
| lvarcane 3,000 tons Gur 37 
hits 5,000 tons Sugar 33°3 
; 5,000 acres 66:6 


The 
aboy e progr 


odone amme of increasing agricultural 
duction is ] a of increasing agric a 


advice, etc. Besides, the repair 
3,000 percolation wells, 800 pumping 
(ton w ec till constructed under minor 
Hi, eS of Ja a provide irrigation facilities to 3:20 
C the inj i a : Another noteworthy feature of the 
‘i Dovid E of the Farmer’s Refresher courses 
‘lage of the Ree for at least two farmers oe 
e886 ron e, in modern agricultural tech- 

Proposed to set up a Degree College, 
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Basic Agricultur, : 
Glass ural School, and Horticulture Training } 


The Scheme under animal husbandry (to cost Rs 


85 lakhs) include the schemes for two years Diploma in 
Animal Husbandry, training of 100 Veterinary Com- 
pounders and starting of ten Artificial Insemination 
Centres, construction of buildings for 100 Veterinar 

Hospitals, free distribution of pedigree bulls and ae 
of subsidies. for improvement of poultry and sheep. 


Consolidation 


Under the Consolidation Holdings Scheme frag- 
mentary holdings spread over an area of 47-29 lakh acres 
will be consolidated, besides an area of 13:33 lakh acres 
Which is expected to be consolidated by the end of the 
first Five-Year Plan. 


Conservation of soil in Sewaliks, afforestation of 
catchment area of Bhakra Dam and Asni and Giri ri- 
vulets, desert control measures in Mahendragarh Dis- 
trict, plantation along canals and railway lines and lac 
cultivation are a few important schemes envisaged for 
the development of forests in the State. It is also pro- 
posed to have one nursery for supply of sapplings to 
raise timber and fuel plantation for unit of 100 villages. 
These schemes will cost Rs. 78 lakhs. 


The schemes for Co-operative Department envisage 
a total expenditure of Rs. 90 lakhs and provide for the 
organisation of nearly 1,500 societies during the Second 
Five-Year Plan and the opening of a training institute 
at a cost of Rs. 1:25 lakhs. For mecting long term credit 
needs of the cultivators it is proposed to start a Land 
Mortgage Bank. It is also proposed to set up 225 
industrial co-operatives in_the State. 


Industries 


The problem in industrial development has been 
tackled at two levels—State and District. Under the 
State Plan, it is proposed to establish three Industrial 
Colonies, 11 Co-operative Industrial undertakings, & 
fancy leather factory at Malerkotla and a Sole Leather 
factory at Patiala. Besides, it is contemplated to raise 
three (Patiala, Rajpura and Phagwara) factory ae 
to the status of regular industrial estates and to esta: 3 
an industrial estate at Bhatinda. The dome 
of small scale industries will mainly be concentrated m 


these estates. 
P.49 


Tt has also been proposed to open an — 


institute of Textile Technology for imparting training 
to the handloom weaver of scientific methods of pro- 
duction. 


The schemes will provide direct employment to about 
ten thousand persons and indirect benefit to 50,000 
persons. 1,500 mechanised cottage industry units 
producing items like laces, eyelets, metal, watch strap, 
pen nibs, clips, needles, hinges, cycle locks, buckles, 
hasps and staples, cleats, tie bolts, hair clips ete., will 
be set up in the rural areas. The State will invest Rs. 
2 crores in these schemes. 


Irrigation and Power 


Under irrigation and power it is proposed to construct 
260 tubewells and electrify 18 towns and 300 
villages in the State. Besides, the Bhakra Nangal 
Project, of which Pepsu is also a partner, is expected to 
bring a large area of land under perennial irrigation and 
provide cheap electric power to 22 towns and 400 villages, 
the cost of the Five-Year Programme of Irrigation and 
Power being Rs. 15-6 crores, not including Bhakra works. 


Roads 


The road development programme envisages cons- 
truction of 537:5 miles of new roads. The more im- 
portant road links provided in the Plan at the time of 
writing are Sunam Bhikhi-Mansa-Talwandi Sabo (50 
miles), Barnala Bhadaur Bajekhana (36 miles) Bhatinda 
Dabwali (20 miles), Jind Uklana-Narwana-Kaithal (30 
miles), Patuwas-Dadri-Bhiwani (16 miles), Patiala-Sir- 
hind (13 miles), Jeep tracks in hills (45 miles), Bhatinda- 
Mukatsar (15 miles), Sultanpur-Fattudhinga Kapurthala 
(14 miles) Dadri-Loharu (25 miles). Narnaul Nangal 
Chowdhiri (11 miles), Muhendragarh-Kanina Lukhi 
(18 miles), etc. 


Social Services 


The total expenditure under this group which in- 
cludes, Education, Medical and Health, Welfare of 
Backward Classes, Labour, Social Welfare Scheme and 
Sports is estimated at about Rs. 9 crores. 


The Plan under Education aims at expansion and 
improvement of educational facilities at all levels and 
to give to the State apparatus for universal Primary 
Education. At the end of the Plan period the state 
would have the provision for the schooling of all children 
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of age group 6-14. 1,800 four, Year institu 
converted into five year institutions ee 
traditional primary schools will be conn k K 
schools. Under Secondary education the a ; pe a 
a Middle School to every village with a E ) 
2,000 or above and a High School for boy 
School for girls to every village with an 
3,000 or above while the towns with Popul 
or above will have a High School for boys aml 

School for girls. With the instruction ra 
schools, education will þe given a technic 
place the teaching of Science on sounder fo 

promote research and technical education, a Col oil Liber 
of science and an Engineering College and a Pols iman bei 
nic have been provided. Under University Blua hi, the In 
the utility and range of work of the existing colleges fiat 0 
be enlarged by making provision for the teaching atousho™ 
music and fine arts in colleges where the number ofl did not lik 
dents exceeds 70. ‘Jiays was t 
teel of Sir 
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Health 


In the various schemes for Medical and Public Heali 
special attention has been paid to extend medical il 
lities in the rural areas. An Eye Mobile Clinic fornri 
area will also be opened. Other important scheme ai, 
the Medical side at State level include the establishmaj,, 
of a Dental College and a Mental Hospital at Patia 
training of 250 Nurses, completion and expansion of tl 
New Rajindra Hospital and the Government Medi, | ante 
College, extension of Harding Sanatorium Dharampihy 


Dr. Kit 
tal practit 
peaceful ol 
rganizing 


Patiala. Medical schemes under the Second Plan ¥} 
cost Rs. 157-75 lakhs, Public Health Schemes Rs. 1208, 
lakhs and Ayurvedic Schemes Rs. 30 lakhs for the i | 
Plan period. | 


At district level, it is proposed to start toon for 
pensaries in all the districts and Dental Mobi? a Was a 
Clinics at Nabha and Sangrur, besides the establis n a 
of over a dozen new civil hospitals and clinics inthe? 


& to ( 
aft} 8k from 
areas. On the preventive side, it is proposed to 


Malaria rs 


the National Survey Malaria Control Schem’ & 
planned to open 25 Maternity and Chil 
tres in the rural areas as well as 12 Rura 1 
tres, in addition to 25 Maternity anda la 
Centres provided in the First Five-Year irm S 


6 earn U j i 
prehensive schemes have also been draw? P a pose y 
(Contd. 


bont diy | 

tO pi 
latin (By Prof. Abdul Majid Khan) 
nd Midiy 
ulation p $ 
M Of 5 bout the Rowlatt bills (Mahatma Gandhi per- 
nd a Hig a ointed out that they w ere‘the unmistakable 
a the deep-seated disease in the governing 
Diag, We, The Rowlatt bills were the negation of all 
Mg and; wiy Liberties which are the inherent right of every 
a Colley pe "Under the leadership of Mahatma Gan- 


-inman being. 5 3 
li, the Indian nation protested vigorously against those 


asand on 6th April, 1919 peaceful hartal was observed 
Yiroughout. the country. The British bureaucracy 
Mid not like it. The most reactionary province in those 
“Jays was the Punjab, in a way, as it was under the iron 
ieelof Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer. 


Dr. Kitchlew, an advocate and Dr. Satyapal, a Medi- 
Jal practitioner, who were mainly responsible for the 
peaceful observance of kartal on 6th April, 1919, were 
aganizing the Congress in Amritsar. The District Magis- 
hemes ol,- s z 
inte of Amritsar sent for both the Congress leaders to 
: jis house on 10th April, 1919 and they were spirited 
fray to some unknown place. The report soon spread 
„jū the city and crowds of people gathered together 
{nl wanted to meet the District Magistrate, simply to 
sk for the whereabouts of Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satya- 
jE | They were prevented by the Military pickets. 
jie owd was then fired upon and two persons were 


ict re goth to remember that on the invitation 
farted ae and Swami Shradhananda, Gandhiji 
‘lie Pe oak elhi and the Punjab on Sth April, 1919. 
l ked not to enter Delhi or the Punjab. On his 


he rule Usal + 

Ni ACK oa y the order, he was arrested and turned 
ia inl ea Wayside station, Palwal (Gurgaon District) 
g pee T oein to Bombay. Naturally, the Punja- 
are C8 T indignant at the turn of events. 

u Cely, Ee Point + 

al iat to be stressed here is that though de facto 
i r ND, it was ane in force at Amritsar since 10th April, 
: fall ith An Gad proclaimed in Lahore and Amritsar 
"ill tts, x ; 919, and shortly after in three other 
OV Xearg p o April, 1919, which was the Hindu 


ay, a large meeting was advertised and 
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held in the Jallianwalla Bagh, which is an open ground 
in the midst of the city, enclosed with walls, that form 
the boundaries of the houses overlooking it. It has a 
bottle-neck which is the only entrance to it and so narrow 
that a carriage cannot pass through it. When twenty 
thousand people—men, women and children, gathered at 
the Jallianwalla Bagh, on 13th April, 1919, General Dyer 
entered the place at the head of a force composed of 100 
Indian and 50 British soldiers, while one Hans Raj 
was making his speech and gave orders forthwith to 
fire. General Dyer told the Hunter Commission that 
he ordered the people to disperse and then fired, but he 
also admitted during cross-examination that he fired 
within two or three minutes of the order. Anyhow, 
it was obvious that it was impossible for twenty thousand 
persons to disperse in two or three minutes through that 
narrow outlet. General Dyer fired 1600 rounds and the 
firing stopped only when the ammunition ran short. 
The casualties were, even according to Government’s 
version, about 400 dead, while the wounded were esti- 
mated at between a thousand and two. Tt is said that 
the firing was done by the Indian troops, behind whom i 
were placed the British soldiers—all on an elevated peni 

form in the Bagh. The most tragic part of it was that 
the dead and the wounded were left to. suffer the whol 

night without any medical aid and without any wat 


Pol 


T ees 
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to drink. The contention of General Dyer was that 
“the city (of Amritsar) having passed under the Mili- 
tary, he had tomtomed in the morning that no gatherings 
would be permitted and the people openly defied him ; 
he wanted to teach them a lesson so that they might 
not laugh at him. He would have fired and fired longer, 
he said, if he had the required ammunition. He had 
“fired 1600 rounds because his ammunition had run out.” 
As a matter of fact, he said, “he had taken an armoured 
ear, but found that the passage to the Bagh would not 
admit it and so he left it behind.” 


Barbarous and inhuman punishments were meted 
out to the inhabitants of Amritsar, during the regime 
of General Dyer. For instance, the Water supply and 
the Electric supply of Amritsar were cut off. Public 
flogging was common. But the “Crawling order” sur- 
passed all his achievements. A missionary lady doctor— 
Miss Sherwood had beed attacked, while she was cycling 
in a lane by the people, so every one passing through 
that lane was ordered to crawl with belly to the ground. 
And those who lived in that street had to obey this order, 
despite the fact that Miss Sherwood was protected in that 
very lane by decent citizens. The incident became an 
object of merriment and joking at the hands of Quarter- 
Master-General, Hudson, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 


The issue of third class tickets on the railway was 
prohibited which involved a general suspension of 
travelling by the Indian public. More than two persons 
were prohibited from marching on side-walks or pave- 
ments. Bicycles, “other than those owned by Euro- 
peans” were commandeered. People who had closed their 
shops were forced to open them, under severe penal- 
ties. Prices of commodities were fixed by Military 
Officers and even carts were commandeered. A Public 
platform for whipping was erected near the fort and a 
number of triangles for flogging were set up in various 
parts of the city of Amritsar. 


Tt is to the odium of the British rule that General 
Dyer’s merciless action of shooting innocent people was 
approved by Sir Michael O Dwyer in a telegram, sent 
to him with Sir Michael’s consent, “Your Action correct 
—Lieutenant Governor approves.” 


34th Session of Indian National Congress. 


; Amidst scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm, the 34th 
Session of the Indian National Congress commenced 
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at 2-30 p.m. on Saturday, the 27th of De 

in the Aitchison Park, opposite the ber, 
The pandal was absolutely over-crowded po lin 
the session began and overflow meetir ‘ours 
outside. From an early hour in the mor,’ | 
crowds were collected outside the moh 
end of the circle was the platform for the Pre. 
the leaders of the Congress and the ground +, q 
up higher and higher towards the bouna Slop 
traits of their Majesties the King and 4} an 
hung up at both ends of the pandal. P 
Nehru, presided over the deliberations of 
Session that year. 


28S had to 
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the Congres hi 
9 {iities, a f 
ating address, is. India 
of Mahain sage of 
© Satyagra ine of us d 


In the course of his exceedingly illumin 
Pandit Motilal remarked, “Some words 
Gandhi have been distorted to mean that th 
movement was the cause of disturbances in Indi Satyagri 
Fellow delegates, I say most emphatically that the ath? 
was not so. Neither Satyagraha nor the hartal a e the 
the cause except in so far as they greatly displeased fe asa COl 
authorities and made them provoke the people. Thee ra a te 
was no disobedience of laws in the Punjab ; Satyagrals Konscience 
flourished more in other parts of the country and Yet truth sub 
there was no disturbance there. The hartals of the obedience 
6th April, 1919, did not cause any breach of the peat 
It was only after two popular leaders (Doctor Kitchler| 
and Dr. Satyapal) had been suddenly deported ani) ley, Pre 
Mahatma Gandhi, the most revered Indian of today, t compel i 

fee bad m 
fiifa stat 


ised agair 
tr you to 


aeeai Eee TE 
The Martyrs’ Well at Jallianwala Bagh, where m 


freedom movement received a fillip. 


vested, that the passion of the populace broke 
oon MTO arts of the country. That would have 
J eit See Tout Satyagraha or hartal. The dis- 
a ba E A the result of the action of the authorities. 

t in the Punjab atleast that the con- 


satyagraha—A New Force. 


fiat Satyagraha Pandit Motilal observed “To 


tM rihis disease (deep-seated disease in the governing 
Motip fht HIS “> a ted the c 
tie atma Gandhi started the great Satyagraha 


A new force was introduced into our 
[iitics, a force with the most tremendous potentia- 
addres fis India’s masses were suddenly awakened and the 


Mahat eae of Satyagraha entered the humblest home. 
AO. A . . 
tyagra tne of us did not entirely agree with the wording of 


1 Tha fe Satyagraha pledge. But few, I imagine, can dis 
hat thife with the essentials of the doctrine. These, as I 
rial véloeive them, are truth, fearlessness and non-violence. 
ased tefl asa corollary, I would add that it is the right of 
Thete ety man to refuse to obey any law, which goes against 
‘yagtali)s conscience and to which he cannot with due regard 
and eb truth submit, and to suffer the consequences of such 
E t wbedience. This is specially so, where the laws are 
m. against the will of the people. I would here 
ted al T ee an eminent American. has cael Mr. 
tae a ne gut gf the Yak University says, “You 
| pet ignorant people to accept a statute, you can 

Bs a ga tey it, when they do not want to; 
B | a ae a judicial decision passes the line of 
via “aa good and intelligent men as a body 
pose upon themselves, it is at once nulli- 


e pr ifyi 
led Process of nullifying law has sometimes been 
Passive resistance.” 


| Vaeege: 

| Continuing 
$ ilal Nehru 
E or dese 
(truth, 


his historie presidential speech, Pandit 
Prophetically remarked, “We shall not 
tve freedom unless we have these quali- 
fearlessness and non-violence) in ample 
ee adhere to truth and discard fear 
ns of l the slave psychology, the outcome 
pression, wh;ch had been our sad 
Pal wean Violence cannot avail us. That is 
Wr feedom 42°" Of the West and we cannot hope to 
Y armed force. But even if we could 


Tt wou 
d be a barren victory, a victory which 
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woul l 

a ae and coarsen us and make us less fit to 
ieee E om we haq so won. We would develop 
l ; against which we are contending now and 
m our turn would start the game of repression A 


Martyr’s Memorial. 


At the Amritsar Conor i 
gress Session of 1919, Pandi 
Gokaran Nath Misra moved :— E 


(a) This Congress offers its respectful condolences 
to the relatives of those persons, whether English 
or Indian, who were killed and anaie 
to those wounded or incapacitated during April 
disturbances. 


(b) This Congress further resolves that the site known 
as Jallianwalla Bagh in Amritsar be acquired 
for the nation and be registered in the names of 
the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru as trustees and 
that it be used as a memorial to perpetuate the 
memory of those killed or wounded on the 13th 
day of April, 1919, during the massacre by 
General Dyer and in order to give effect to the 
intention of the Congress, the following are 
appointed as Committee: The Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Swami Shra- 
dhanand, Dr. Kitchlew and Lala Harkishan 
Lal, with power to devise the best method of 
perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have 
a proper scheme of trust prepared and to collect 
subscriptions for the purpose and otherwise to 
carry out the object of the trust. 


While proposing the resolution, Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra said, “The men who were killed on 13th April, 
1919 are still alive in spirit and are guarding us round 
the pandal and helping us in our cause. To show res- 
iose honourable dead, we have decided to buy 
Jallianwalla Bagh, in order to build a memorial there. 
The work of acquirement has already taken a real anaes 
and we would very soon begin to start the memorial. 


pect to tl 


ast 35 years, we 


A thousand pities that during the | S v 
ble memorial in 


have not been able to construct a suita 
Jallianwalla Bagh. 


P-53 
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THE PUNJAB FOLKLORE 


(By Kartar Singh Duggal) 


If you must go on duty, Oh rider on the blue horse ! 

Carry me in your haver-sack 

And wherever the night fall, oh rider on the blue 
horse ! 


Pull me out and take me in your arms. 


This is the strain of a large variety of songs sung by 
the people of the Punjab. The Punjabis had always 
trouble in store for them. They had to fight many 
a battle—their own battles and battles for their neigh- 
bours. And this has made the Punjabi woman bold. 
She is fearless enough to wish to accompany her lover 
on his perilous expeditions. 


The life of a young Punjabi girl is usually a long tale 
of longings. Every Punjabi girl must dream of the 
soldier-lover. This spells separation, and endless 
waiting. Every morning dawns with a hope; every 
night lingers with a message. Seasons come and go. 
But the spring has its own inescapable charm. 


The vine is in blossom ! the vine is in blossom ! 
Parrots are nibbling away the blossom. 

The vine is in blossom ! 

The vine is in fruit ! the vine is in fruit ! 

But he who should eat it, is far, far away. 

The vine isin fruit ! 

T go and ask the priest, I go and ask the priest 
With a trayful of pearls, 

I go and ask the priest. 

Open the ‘patri’ oh priest, pray open the ‘patri’. 
When will my jewel return 2 

Pray open the “patri’. 

The priest opens the ‘patri’, the prist opens the 

‘patri’. 

In the month of Sawan will your jewel return. 

The priest opens the ‘patri’. 
False is your ‘patri’ oh priest! false is your ‘patri’ 
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js express 
BI repea te d 


| Folksong: 
{asongs of 
h, there a 
[iey sing of 
|í drums, ai 
Foited scar 
Panjab folk 
; RAT 
It is the month of Sawan and my jewel hasnt com] E 


False is your ‘patri oh priest ! 


ke rains whi 


The vine is in blossom ! The vine isin blossom! tthe peop! 

For people who have to run the risk of their live} tler life 
everyday and whose entire career becomes an entlesfi have s 
struggle with perils, it is not unnatural to grow superstfitted ‘uba 
tious or fatalistic. But the Punjabis have not succumfs that is 
bed to any such practices. The Punjabi woman is 1 hiing, 
needlessly afraid. If her lover has not returned in l hay 
month of Sawan as predicted by the priest, she’ A r oe 
tell him that his ‘patri’ is false and his reading incom) iler, x 
She is not worried about her faith, her beliefs. Short st 
__| Standing 

This is perhaps the reason why for a student of Tih | He looks 
folklore Bengal and -Assam are noted for magi ‘dl Thave , 
witcheraft, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya paia E Pathe 
superstitious practices and beliefs, the South an | T, \ 
Maharashtra for folk tales and ballads, and the Piy 
for folk-songs. The long drawn out song fas a 
story of the young Panjabi maiden trying ue pitt) M his 
expression for her love, her longings and het o fell have 
tions. The songs of the farmer working 1 mate : 
are different. He is strong, hefty and aah of Bf 
Like bubbles his emotions rise from the oe o uh 
heart and burst no sooner than they reads m E An 
in the form of short ‘tappas’. “Mabey® ; 


T ularly favourite with the menfolk. 
il r couplet or a verse, complete in them- 
Ae a á ETE z 
hy c A capable of forming a link in a series. 
{.;pough = l A 
pe’ like an inborn gift to the Panjabi 
5 a 


| petty nE oil, may be it is the salubrious 
po be jt 1s the soul, y 
i May e it is the neighbourhood of the 


il b 
os and, may ee : 
Fes of the! M is the Panjabi youth’s unique expe- 


i mountain toxication, a virile rhythm of life which 

eto feel oe stylised pattern of language sung 

folk songs. ‘In the streets of the Panjab 

as they play, in the courtyards the 

Ik sing as they work, out in the fields the men 

La plough, and reap, and harvest the crop. 
Bs 


Folksongs are autobiography of a people. In the 
Jasons of Panjab there is hardly any mention of the 
1, there are few stories about boats and boatmen. 
sing of battles and brave warriors and tell the tales 
'dums, and horses and guns. There are stories of 
ated scarfs, silken skirts and swelling turbans. 
wab folk songs describe festivals, fairs and fearless 
}apetitors in wrestling-bouts and horse races. And 
teare praises of the former, the large-hearted, and of 
ferains which are usually kind and of crops which never 


, endless! have silken ribbons in her hair. She must have 
supers ted “ubatna’* for her figure. And if something hap- 


succumf's that is contrary to her wishes she refuses to touch 
m is ne pbatna’, 


j L have not used ‘ubatna’ 
À Father, what 


i a match you have chosen ! 
“Short staturo 


; is not to my liking. 
tanding on the r 


f Indi] y i oof as I see, 
© looks lik p 
gic a & like a stone rolling towards me, 


‘ubatna’, 


a match you have chosen ! 
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I may bake eight I may bake ten 


Not a crumb is left for me. 
I have not used ‘ubatna’. 


Another theme which recurs in Panjab folksongs 
repeatedly in the exhilrating abandon of love with which 
Panjabi youth give themselves to each other. This 
drama is enacted in the fields, amidst the rich crops, 
in the thick of jungles with rustling trees as witness, on 
the banks of a river with the singling waters in the back- 
ground and in ‘trinjan’** under untold pretexts. This 
drama is played with the swing soaring high in the sky, 
with the cattle going astray uncontrolled, on the way to 
the temple for prayers and back. The protagonists of 
this play are active when sitting on terrace in the evening, 
when watching the sky laden with stars at night, when 
drawing water from the well at odd hours. 


anj ll thi 
Pa ; > thin anq slender 
tell BY His head ig 0 
find Ang his ] = eee 
aspi? r “88 on the other. 
} v 
o fel ® not used ‘ubatna’ 
pearl] her, What a ! 
a a match you have chosen! Bhangra Dance of the Panjab 

3 the least like me 

An ing; fit | 
158 U ak poas Preparation for the body which makes it soft Be sates i 5 

embiy o of women collected to spin, weave, embrider, gossip 
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A typical theme of Panjab folksongs is a sister's 
love for her brother. The Panjabi equivalent for bro- 
ther is ‘veer’ - which means ‘the brave’. Saheban fell 
in love with Mirza, the renowned marksman and left 
her home with her lover. They were chased. Seeing 
among the pursuers her own brothers, Saheban caught 
hold of her lover’s quiver and flung it on the tree. Sahe- 
ban was killed, her lover was minced to pieces, but she 
had done her duty of filial love. A Panjabi sister sings 
the praises of her brother, in the play songs of her child- 
hood, and in the love laden songs of her youth. Her 
brother is the only hope ; when married, it is the brother 
who can relieve her from the callous treatment of the 
mother-in-law. The brother’s horse is the best, the bro- 
ther’s house is the tallest, the brother’s crops are. the 
richest, the brother wears a white turban, the brother is 
offered a chair in the court. And when this lion of a 
brother is married the sister’s joy knows no bounds. 
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As you ride the marriage Korna 
Š PoP MORSE, & twain ) 
ri 3 to 3 
ide With yoy ttin 
ther 
va o i ap IQ ay 
Your sister is offering alms. 


Ride oh darling of the mo 


As you splice the beri tree 

Your mother distributes Sweets, 
Ride oh darling of tbe mother ! peautifi 
As you circle the fiery ring carded 


~ > 4 it oa 
I stand by you and sine. necting 


Ride oh darling of the mother ! a 
As you sit in the basket, ds 
Your father gives away silver coins, | Thal 
Ride oh darling of the mother! | Whe 
As you bring the bride, 

Don’ 


You 


Your sister is wrapped 


in joy, 


Nine 
To s 
Your 


In t 
Nick 


My | 
He y 


Enjo 
Him: 


The 
| thei ho 
| til folks 
| and the 
| timeless 
i demand 

ate an 
| This po 
 Dtovidec 
Nowy for 
the folk 
of the 


darling of the mother ! 


pide P are thus linked to the chain and the song 


Of bron | 
a othe couplets 
J gions ove ; . 

f the folksongs of the Panjab are loose-knit, 
| mosto „s room for addition of fresh verses and more 
Ce With the passage of time the more 


seractive thoughts. 
atte 


bea utifu 
carded and fo 


ing these V 
ae folksongs up-to-date so that they reflect the 
most OL © š 


img ti ith surprising authenticity. 
changing times with i o ! 


! 


That men with wives win battles, 
Where is it written oh Ferrangi, tell me. 
x K x 
Don’t you go to Burma 
Your bad luck will also go with you. 
* k x 
Nine daughters shall I bear 
To set at nought 
Your earnings in the Chinese War. 
* K X 
In the regime of the Ferrangi 
Nickel coins have become current. 
K EJ x 
My lover is a Singh Sabhite 
He would not ict me fast. 


* k * 


Enjoining upon us to wear Khaddar 
Himself Gandhi has gone to jail 


T he Panjabi people express their wants, their needs, 
their hopes, 


il folkor their aspirations and their loves n ee 
| thd then a - They provide a sort of catharsis r A 
timeless ee busy themselves with hard wer eo 
| demand in A ae = oe TA ea S ae 
are an inval N ne fo Eo o p ae 
hi uable treasure of our country’s heritag 
Rovided ae why the Panjab Wea ee 
TOW for Pee ound for the music of our eee Zot 
the § val years; and one can hear the echoes 0 


Fhe fork a 
EWE tunes of the Panjab hummed in every corner 
: è country, 


Bei G 
basfon a ee only open frontier of India, the Panjab 
“nturies Witnessed the entry and passage of many 
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a people who left their impact on its culture in the for- 


mative stages of our history. The folklore of the 
Panjab is, therefore, rich and varied. So much so that 
almost every district in it has its own peculiar supers- 
titions, beliefs, practices, folktales ete. 


The partition of the Panjab and the subsequent 
exchange of population gave a rude shock to the pattern 
of the life of its people. Muslims on the Indian side of 
the Panjab were uprooted and forced to leave their 
hearths. Hindus and Sikhs on the Pakistan side of the 
Panjab were hounded out of their homes. For a long 
time the people were unsettled. But when they decided 
to rehabilitate themselves the entire map of the Panjab 
came to be rewritten. The Panjabis had to grow more 
food, they had to assemble more bridges, build new 
schools, construct Panchayat houses, harness rivers and 
produce power. The people were again up and doing 
and this new contact with the modern means of produc- 
tion changed the entire outlook of the people. A re- 
newed confidence and a vital freshness came into the life 
of the Panjab. But even when driving a bulldozer in 


Bhakra or playing a tractor in Sonepat whenever a Pan- 
jabi sneezes or yawns he must utter the name of God 
mechanically. 


Sometimes it is loud and sometimes 


A Bard hunting the Punjab village folks 
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_ polluted after a solar or lunar eclipse and is distributed 
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almost lost in an undertone, though the belief that when 


One yawns or sneezes evil spirits leave one’s body is now 
completely forgotten. 


The Sun, according to the Panjabi folklore, drives 

a chariot with eight horses. At one time in Multan he 
had to discend to the earth to roast fish for Shams 
Tabrez. Since then, it is believed, Multan is hot. There 
are several theories about the spots in the Moon. The 
Gautam-Ahalya sequence does not bear repetition but 
this will perhaps be of interest that a place named Gon- 
dar in Karnal district of the Panjab is said to be the scene 
where this drama was enacted. The Moon is known 
as “Oshadhipati” in Panjab folklore. It is believed that 
a number of ailments are cured by witnessing the reflec- 
tion of the Moon in oil or ghee. During the rainy season 

, when a river is in flood its fury is believed to subside if 
a coconut and a rupee is cast in it. The offer must, 
however, be made by a respectable old man. The earth 
is Mother. While milking a newly bought cow or 
buffalo the first few streams of milk are poured on the 
ground. Some even throw a part of the medicine on 
the earth before taking it. A dying man is removed to 
the ground so that he may feel the last touch of the Mo- 
ther Earth. There is a great deal of folklore about the 
wells in the Panjab. Some wells are held to be auspi- 
cious. After circumambulating such a well seven times 
if a childless woman bathes in the water of the well 
she is believed to bear a child. Peeping into seven diff- 
erent wells cures melancholia. The Himalayas are 
considered sacred. Gazing at Himachal is at places 
believed to be as holy as a bath in the Ganges. In 
Mandi, stones are said to rain on a particular hill on the 
3rd of September every year and nobody dares to go 
that side. If one can knot one’s hair while a star is 
shooting, one’s wishes will be fulfilled. During heavy 
rains and storms, evil spirits are supposed to be abroad. 
That is why old trees are uprooted and high minarets 
are damaged. But if ‘Pheru’, a disciple of Sakhi Sar- 
war, is remembered during the storm no harm will be 
done. A number of superstitious practices are current 
in the Panjab to bring about rains in the dry season. 
Sweets are distributed at the graves and samadhis of the 
well known saints. Water buckets are thrown on old 
men and women, the belief being that the more they 
shout the heavier the rains. Similarly carthen pots 
filled with rubbish are broken in their courtyards to 
provoke them to abuse. All cooked food is considered 


ES; 
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to the low-castes. All earthen-ware in 
discarded and broken but not the metal pots and 
‘Sandhoor’ marks are put on the head and Lome 


of 
ý 7 ni ulta BS X 5 
pregnant cows and buffaloes. The Pregnant he 


have to take great care about the Pose in whi ee 
a . 5 . Ch 
sit during an eclipse. There is no folklore in the they 


a se Panja 
pertaining to the sea. ave little t¢ a 


with any ocean. 


The Panjabis h 


Everywhere in the world people h 
superstitious practices conscious] 
every stage of civilization. 


ave indulgeq in 
y Oe "nCOnsciously at 
Sometimes Superstitions 
are not mere meaningless practices but have a Scientific 
truth underlying them. In the villages of the Panjab 
if the curds are sour, the milk pots are worshipped with 
burning incense. This helps in disinfecting the pots, 
Children suffering from mirasmus are taken to yogis and 
fagirs who would inscribe something on a copper coin 
and enjoin upon the devotee to tie it round the neck 
of the suffering child. It has been now discovered 
that more than the ‘mantras’, it is the effect of copper 
on the skin that helps cure the patient. 


While eating together if one has finished earlier it 
is considered bad manners to get up. This modern 
etiquette has roots in the belief that the shadow of the 
one who has finished eating should not fall on those who 
are eating. And if one gets up like this it cannot be 
avoided. 


There is a lot of folklore in the Panjab connected 
with shadow and reflection. It is believed that when 
the shadow is longest one’s spiritual faculties are most 
effective. That is, perhaps, why prayers are held i 
the morning and at evening. The Muslims believe tha 
the Prophet had no shadow. The Hindus also distin- 
guish between the earthly and the godly by the Dis 
sence or absence of the shadow. A shadow is considered 
to be as potent as the person whose shadow it 18. 1 
juring a shadow is believed to injure the person a 
ing the shadow. When a dead body is on the ee 
pyre no shadow is allowed to fall on it. The oe 
are not allowed to play with a shadow. Bie a 
shadow may not fall on a bride especially imine 
after the bride has taken her bath. A pregnan sally 
man’s shadow blinds the snake. The Hindus "I 
don’t have windows, ventilators and sky Lea dove 
temples. This is to protect the images from thoa erson 
of the evil spirits. The shadow of a dog Or okap 


Jaund 
reflection 
ghee. M 
omen bu 
poking 8 
ren suffe 
itoa mi 
Jook into 
sore eyes 
qnoints b 
| agood we 
| A person 
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his disea 
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There 
| with viv 
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the theo 
witty an 
peasant. 


Politi 
| Panjab i 
| two part 
were diy 


m an infection should not fall on eatables. 


se j, | afttile eee an enemy’s shadow falls is dug and 
ensilg pe Pee lemon, pone-pieces, nail clippings and 
F the | pried ii enemy is supposed to suffer from severe 
Men Ga: ae and even die if the buried material is not 
they | joo dug and destroyed. 

mjap | gisoovere > ji 

od | Jaundice is believed to be cured if the patient sees the 

t 


on of the Sun or the Moon in a pot full of oil or 


relleotl ; j 
Meeting & bar 


þer on the way is considered a bad 


d in | ae put seeing one’s own reflection in the barber’s 
y at a. a is supposed to undo the evil effect. Child- 
tions p in from sore eyes are not permitted to look 
tiio pn ee. The superstition is that whosoever would 
njab 3 Pio the looking glass later would also suffer from 
a gre eyes. Similarly if a ionnam who has gone astray 
sow moints her face with oil and looks mito a mirror in which 
Conn agood woman has looked into she regains her lost virtue. 
neck | A person bitten by a dog suffering from rabies may not 
ered | go near water for if he sees his reflection in the water 
sper lis disease will aggravate. 


There is an interesting fund of folktales in the Panjab 
with vivid glimpses of the people’s life from times 
, immemorial. These tales tell us about their customs 
and their traditions and their beliefs. They vary from 
the theories about the origin of man to humorous and 


witty anecdotes typical of the uninhibited new Panjabi 
peasant. 


| nae considerations led to the division of the 

ae oe 1947. The land of the Panjab was split in 
aA Its population was exchanged. Its waters 
ae = ed. Tts assets were shared. But one thing 
EA ane division by the staunchest communalists 
| visits to e of the people of the Panjab. Even today 
ofthe p e graves of Muslim saints in the Indian part 

i ‘jab are believed to heal the sufferings of the 


aa and the Sikh. And in the Pakistan part of the 
9; Muslim wome 


labi maid n sing folksongs in which a Pan- 
Krishna en wishes for a bridegroom as beautiful as 
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Why stand you under the Sandal-wood 


. daughter ? 
I am standing for you, oh father. 


treé my 


Where is my match 2 
What match O my daughter ? 
One like the Moon in the stars 


And Krishna among the lunars, Oh father. 


(Contd. from page 50) 


LS a amen o_o 
—— 


planning, B.C.G. Vaccination, Medical examination of 
school children, establishment of a public health labo- 
ratory and improvement of village water supply. 


Backward Classes and Labour 


The expenditure on the schemes for the uplift of 
backward classes provided in the Second Five-Year Plan 
stands at Rs. 54 lakhs and the expenditure is evenly 
distributed among the various districts of the State. 
The various schemes include provision for providing 
educational facilities to students of Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Classes, technical education, and schemes 
for sinking of wells, housing and removal of untouchabi- 
lity. It is proposed to impart technical education to 
1,000 Scheduled Caste students and to construct 300 
wells for providing drinking water facilities to the Hari- 
jans by the end of the Plan period. A sum of Rs. 5} 
lakhs has also been set apart for grant cf loans to Back- 
ward Classes youths for technical training and for the 
rehabilitation of ex-criminal and nomadic tribes. 


For ameliorating the condition of the industrial 
orkers it is proposed to establish Labour Welfare Cen- 
important industrial towns like Phagwara, 
With a view to meet the 
provision has been made 
the Industrial 


w 
tres at 
Rajpura and Gobindgarh. 
shortage of skilled workers 
for the expansion of training facilities in 
Training Institute, Patiala. 


ee SET ns Oe ee eT OO Cae ee ee ee 
s r 
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ROMANTIC FOLKLORE 
OF PUNJAB 


(By Gurnam Singh Tir) 


The Punjab is a land of lovers. This land has pro- 
duced not only the moths of spiritual and physical love 
but has also given birth to the lovers of sword. Love 
has entered the very marrow of bones of the sons and 
daughters of this soil. The young women of this land 
here have often been over-heard saying with a sense of 
pride, “We shall live with honour and grace, however 
brief be the span of our life.” The young men here feel 
proud in remarking, “I would never have heaved a sigh 
if I were spsared to death, let me die my death and not 
worry you the least.” 


Why are the sons and daughters of this land such 
sincere worshippers of the Cupid ? Let us listen to Prof. 
Puran Singh whose reply is: 


Here is a land of liberty 
Flooded by love and emotion 
Mountains melting here in love, 
Here is a nameless Godly joy. 
The Poet addresses the lovers : 
“Come brother Ranjha ; 

Come sister Heer ; 

Our heart is hollow 

Without you.” 


The Punjab has got perhaps the largest number of 
folk tales of human romance in the whole of India. An 
event might have occurred in any part of the world but 
if it centres round two souls drenched equally in love, 
the Punjabi poet and the Punjabi masses adopt and own 
such tale as if it were a part of their own heritage. 


Although there are several stories of romance 
popular in the Punjab, some of them are so closely 
interlinked with the folk-ways here that they seem to 
be the events of the glorious past of this very land. The 


tales like those of Sheerin Farihad, Sassi Punnu, Lela 
Majnu, Yusaf Zulekhan and Shah Behram did ‘not take 
place in the Punjab but the Punjabi bards have steeped 
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these legends of romance with Punjabi c 
sented them in Punjabi language in suc 
every Punjabi feels these great dramas 
staged on this land of the Five Rivers, 


Clow and Dre 
h a Way that 
of love Way, 

“AG 


Many an event of the Punjab owes its back 
to love and passion. Heer Ranjha, Mirza 
Sohni Mahiwal and Puran Bhakta are SOME Of the i, 
mantic tales that have gone deep into the hearts of i 
people in addition to those relating to Dulla nie 
Jagga Daku and Jiowna Maur ete. The legend of Hes, 
and Ranjha tops the list of all those treasured legend 
of romances. Its fame can be chiefly attributed i the 
fact that it was sung into immortality by the gre 
poets like Waris Shah and Damodar 


STound 
Sahiban 


at 

_ The beauty of Heer, her sincerety in love, her unyield. 
ing personality, Ranjha’s becoming a herdsman under 
the goading of Heer’s love and his turning a Yogi after 
Heer’s marriage with Saida are some of the incidents 
which cannot but inspire the emotions of all Punjabis, 
Damodar attempts to capture the beauty of Heer and 
Ranjha when he says : 


The one the sun, the other the full moon 
With effulgence of sublimity : 

The world has seen Cuples and lovers 
But not a pair bound so much in love. 


When the Qazi is bent upon forcibly coupling Heer- 
and Saida into marriage, Heer says : 


Look here Qazi, I am unwilling 

What are you playing about ? 
„I have an attachment with Ranjha 
‘Since the world saw the dawn of creation. 


k A ; ging, 
Syed Waris Shah has stringed pearls of love, longing, 
literature and life in his great narration in verse : 


Who has been made to sleep on my bed ? 
He has not shown any respect to me. 
Do not condemn the woman, says Heer. 
burns herself to death at the pyre. 


Woman 


> j Heer wes 
Tt became the towns cry in Jhang that a 
entangled in love with the herdsman, her servant. 


No company is full of splendour and joy; 
No spring would send a breeze so sweet, 
If you have no brothers in the world. 
* 
* * 
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| Mirza and Sahiban. 
Í * beautiful daughter of 


Ove 
Ji tok Mirza 
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it by my father, O Ranjha, 
zelf to thee by my mother. 
will satisfy my hunger. 

+ become one with vou. 
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tl do no 
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all not pbreak my vow 
4 I grasp to death 
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infernally. 
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J shall not betray Ranjha, 
Bren if my gre 
My Jong cherished desires could not 
My = bud forth, 


Things turned out as ordained 
by the Almighty. 


* k Ed 
[am a lover of Heer, bless me with her, 
You are all powerful by the grace of God. 
The lover is he who sticks to love 
And never feels defeated. 


The brave embrace their death for love, 
They drown their men, they kill generations ; 
0 my brother’s wife 
Only those would run away from 
Love who are born of the mean and 
the moneyless. 


Next to Heer and Ranjha in popularity is the: legend 
Like Heer, Sahiban was: also 
agriculturists known as Syals. 
ther wa fe her father’s sister. They grew up 
vehad ies pa in hand, from infancy to youth. 
Tate never e ore, percolated into their hearts. But 
i M them to be happy. Mirza eloped 
- The heirs and relations of Sahiban 
under the shade of a Jand tree, where 


a litza was thi 
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l Sleeping in 4: : 
| deat €eping in tired-ness and they lynched him to 
y tyn 


it © best versifed narration of Mirza Sahiban 

A The lines of elegy by this cele- 

ae till today the romantic tears of many a 
© Punjab, 
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‘Gon ae of Bakki, my steed, 
a yself, 
Men are trampled by love 
Trees groan under snow, 
The thief knows no sleep, 
And the lover, no appetite. 
* * ~ 
You have behaved very sadly, hear O Sahiban 
You pegged my bundle of arrows to the Jand. i 
* x * 
Thad three hundred darts with me 
I would have rained them on the Syals. 
* x * 
I will put to death the so called brave, 
I will heap their bodies on one another, 
Please let me have a siesta, 
And do not awaken me. 


The poets have honoured the Chenab (Jhanan) 
as the River of Love. The famous, true lovers lived and 
died beside its flanks. Heer and Ranjha, Roda and 
Jalali, Mirza and Sahiban, Sohni and Mahinwal, were 
all the nurslings of the waters of this river. This is 
why Qadir has stated. 


The waters of Chenab are the waters of love, 
They are full of charm, magic and enthrawlment. 
Love can be had of Chenab, 

If some one seeks to have it. 


Amongst the modern poets of Punjabi, Mohan Singh 
expresses his desire : 


Immense my mortal remains in this Chenab 
The Ganges is the river of priests, 
And is unaware of my passion. 


Sohini was dazzling belle of a potter's family, led by 
the mysterious call of love. Mirza Izat Beg, a prince, 
left Bokhara and was caught up in the coils of love when 
he halted at Gujrat, and saw Sohini. Bidding goodbye 
palaces, he chose to tender the 
buffaloes of Sohini’s father, and came to be known as 
Mahinwal. He stationed himself on the banks of the 
Chenab. He took pleasure in catching fish for Sohini. 
One day, as luck would have it, he could not come by a 
catch and he lacerated a piece of flesh from his own 
thigh. Sohini used to meet her sweet heart by wa 
the river at mid-night with the support of 4 p a 
A heartless woman one day replaced the pakka pitcher 
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with a mud one. But who could distinguish between 
the earthen and the kiln-treated pot when one was 
drenched in passionate love. Defying violent winds 
and waves and goaded by the flame of love, Sohini 
threw herself into the current, the earthen pot under 
her arms. But the mud-built pitcher soon vanished 
in water, leaving Sohini at the mercy of the gushing 
stream. She was, a few minutes later, drowned in the 
Chenab. The screaming calls of Sohini drew Mahin- 
wal from the other side of the river. He also jumped 
into the water and never returned to the world from his 
search for his beloved. The calm and ghastly silence 
of the dark night was rent by elegiac notes of the poet, 


Qadir. 


With her arms raised, with her eyes in tears, 
There stood a woman crying in separation ; 
“T will not be stead fast 
In my love if I retrace my steps.” 
“Go, ye waves, tell Mahinwal the hermit, 
Sohini, his Sohini, has been swept 
away by the stream.” 


Another poet Sadda Ram has vividly drawn the pic- 
ture enthrawling innocence of Sohini. Sohini’s mother 
accuses her of having fallen into love. Sohini pretends 
she is ignorant of the very meanings of love. Guilessly ; 
she addresses her mother: 


Why, O Mother, you talk of love, 

It is foreign to my mind and feelings, 

I know nothing of where it lies, 
Search the thing here or there, 

You seem to have forgotten the place, 
Where you kept the thing. 


Portraying her beauty, the poet says, that Sohini 
was clad in colourful costume—her lilac scarf hanging 
athwart and lockets of gold decorating her bosom. 


Rani Sundran feels impelled to feast her eyes in Puran 

Bhakta. She begs of Guru Gorakh Nath to give Puran 
to her. Puran wants to attain salvation and Yoga, 
The beseeching cries of Sundran break the meditation 
of an ascetic like Gorakh Nath. He gives Puran into 
her charge. Puran leaves her after rejecting her love for 


his love with the Master. Unable jo bear 
of rejection and separation, the royal lady mak e Pang 
plunge from the palace. oS a fata 
The pen of poet Kalid 
incident : 
Finding her entreaties futile before the Y 
Sundran kills herself by leaping 
She held estates, palaces and t] 


as shrieks to describe y 
he | 


ogi, | 
from the palace | 


1e people, i A bet 
She was reduced to nothingness in a moment, tance toi 
How useless it is to beg for a thing. wordina 
When you are to get what is pre-ordained ? and publ 
The last word on her lips was “Puran” Pepsu’s £ 
And she was crying in vain, in vain. has accru 
7 ntatio 
The famous author of “Sassi Punnu” and “Sherin | ‘a fo 
Fariad,” was Hashim, the poet laureate of Maharaja z 
Ranjit Singh. In a unique attempt to analyse anq | Under 
establish the relation between the beauty and love, he | grant of 
says : (1) Ls 
You are maddened by your beauty pl 
And I am driven crazy by my Reason, (2) Bu 
The more I understand Beauty, to 
The more I writhe in pain. | BL 
He prays to winds and clouds to act as romantic | 4} 
messengers of the one stricken by love : The e 
Blow ye benevolent wind, | Siate Go 
Reach the Takhat Hazara, l nle ae 
Whisper it into my Ranjha’s ears, | E 
ok 
“Why have you neglected your flame,” Beso 
Rain, O down pour full of bliss, I 
You have turned deserts into green, 
Rippling fields, On th 
Rain O kind clouds, amira t 
Ai 3 2 
Rain to-morrow, ad the cane 
So that my lover may not leave for countries abroad the regio 
eee vith | Ment, the 
These popular tales of romance, eo a or e 
& 9 9 3 . a 4 
passion and inspiration to budding lovers of ni a n Onstry : 
. F 1 u : c 
are till today the most treasured prices of folle isi Machinen 
. . D . M 
life in the land of the Pun jab will lose all ine a tonne 
: erica n 
grandeur, colour, charm and live-ability the me | ber, 1955 
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galaxy of romance and chivalry disappears from | tons of 
the people here. | boy 
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‘|  pAWN OF NEW 
sa| jNDUSTRIES IN PEPSU 


4 better balanced economy, giving as much impor- 
a to industry as to agriculture and providing for the 
M rdivation and mutual o opee ee of the private 
| 4 public sectors, is the goal of industrial policy in 
reps’ Second Five-Year Plan. Considerable success 
Hig; accrued as a result of the formulation and imple- 
mentation by the State Government in 1954 of a new 
Sherin | poliey for the encouragement of Industries. 
laraja 
> and 
re, he | 


Under this policy, the State Government announced 
mant of the following facilities :— 
b 
(l) Land at 44% rent per annum with option to 
purchase the same within 7 years ; 
(2) Building at 5$% rent per annum with option 
to purchase the same within 7 years ; 


| (3) Loan upto 50% of the cost of machinery at 
antie | 43% per annum. 


The effectiveness of the policy announced by the 
State Government would be amply borne out by the 
| tesults achieved during a short span of about 15 months. 
| The following narrative of the achievements will itself 
Speak of the success :— 


1. Establishment of two sugar factories 


at Hamira and Dhuri. 


na aig of Mahalaxmi Sugar Mills from 
the c Iqbalpur, it was feared that the interest of 
ers and the general economic standard of 

Ment, ioe be adversely affected. The Govern- 
ajab, | Or the meer coately entered into an. agreement 
cand | nstruction, one of a new sugar mill at Hamira. 
achinery R ae buildings and installation of the 
x een completed in a short time of about 


lory, 
the | month 
gst | ber, T the factory went into productionin Decem- 
| tons x The crushing capacity of the mill is 1,000 
| oymere eane per day. It will provide gainful 
i $ nt to about 500 persons. 
SUYey i 
“that a of the cane growing area of the State showed 
mmediately existed a scope for the establish- 
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ment of a third suga 
ar factory a i in Distri 
rur. No time w. 5 tee He 


as lost in entering into an ag 
we one of the leading house of Kveine a 
or the establishment of a sugar factory there. The 
State Government have financially collaborated with 
the party in the establishment of the factory and agreed 
to invest Rs. 10 lacs in the shape of debentures “The 
crushing capacity of the mill would be 1 ee 
cane per day. It will provide gainful employment to 


1,000 persons. The factory will start production on 
January 23, 1956. 


,000 tons of sugar 


2. Electric fans and Appliances Factory 


This factory has been established at Patiala. It 
produces electric fans, electrie motors, chokes, moon 
light lamps etc., and provides employment to 48 
workers. 

3. Fire Products Factory. 


This factory is being set up at Patiala with an in- 
vestment of Rs. 10 lacs in the beginning. The State 
Government has a controlling interest in this concern. 
The building of the factory is nearing completion. 
Most modern and latest type of wire drawing plant has 
been received at site from Hungry. The factory, when 
goes into production in about March, 1956, will produce 
85,000 lbs of copper, electroplatic wire and enamelling 
wire per month. It will provide employment to 150 
skilled and 100 unskilled workers when if works to its 
full capacity. 


4. Piston Ring factory at Bahadurgarh 
_ (Patiala). 

M/S Escorts Agents India Ltd., are establishing 
a Piston Ring Factory at a distance of about 4 miles 
from Patiala in collaboration with the reputed German 
firm, M/S Goetze India Ltd. The authorised capital 
of the company will be Rs. 50 lacs. According to the 
agreement with the firm, the State Government will 
provide financial assistance to the concern to the tune 
of Rs. 16 lacs. The installed yearly capacity of the fac- 
tory will be Piston rings 36 lacs, sleaves 20,000, Pistons 
3 lacs working two shifts of 8 hours each per day. The 
factory is expected to go into production by middle of 
1956, ‘and will provide employment to 150 persons. 
tile Machinery manufacturing factory 
up at Patiala by a well- 
f Bombay in financial 
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collaboration with the State Government. The total 
capital investment on the factory will be Rs. 35 lacs. 
It will provide employment to 875 skilled workers, and 
will produce about 50,000 ball and roller bearings and 
15 textile machinery frames per day. 


In addition to the above factories, which are being 
established under the Industrial policy launched by the 
State Government two more factories are being set up 
at Rajpura under more or less a similar policy of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India. 


6. Cycle Factory. 


At Rajpura a cycle factory has been established 
by M/S Roadmaster Industries of India Ltd., with an 
authorised capital investment of Rs. 30 lacs. They will 
produce 50,400 cycles per annum and give employment 
to 250 persons. Factory buildings are almost ready, 
some of the machines have already reached the site and 
production of some of the cycle components has been 
started. The assembling of the cycles is expected to 
commence in March, 1956. 


A bone factory has already been established at Raj- 
pura with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lacs. Produc- 
tion by this factory will be 1,000 tons bone meal per 
mensum. It will provide employment to 50 persons. 


In the field of cottage and small scale industries also 
a sound foundation has been laid during the first Plan 
period. The existing cottage and small scale industries 
of the State are cycle and sewing machine parts, leather 
tanning, blacksmithy, carpentry, handloom weaving 
and khadi. Most of the units engaged in these indus- 
tries have been welded into co-operative societies . They 
have been provided with common facility service centres 
in order to improve the quality of their products. They 
have also been financed for arranging the purchase of 
the raw materials and sale of finished products. 


As a result of the implementation of this programme 
15 cycle parts units engaged in the Industry at Maler- 
kotla have been grouped into 4 co-operative societies 
which in turn have their own co-operative union. This 
union has established a Central Workshop for enamel- 
ling, electroplating and assembling of the cycle part 
components into complete bicycles and arranges for their 
marketing. 


The units engaged in the sewing machine parts in- 
dustry at Bassi Pathanan have constituted themselves 


into a limited company and a loan of Rs, 3 419 

being advanced to them for the establishment of 00 i 
tral workshop, for finishing and assembling the * cen, 
machine parts into a complete Sewing machine 
arranging for its sale. ne and 


A common facility service centre for the heat 


: S tr 
ment of the sewing machine parts has been establi ie 
: ‘UDlis 
at Bassi Pathanan on Government account This a 
$ Cen. 


tre will render requisite service at a nomin 
equivalent to the cost of chemicals and T 
used in the process of heat treatment. 


al charge 
aw Materials 


A Quality Control and Marketing Organisation has 
been set up at Malerkotla mainly for the benefit of sey. 
ing machine parts and the cycle parts industry, This 
organisation will render service to the units and guide 
them to improve their quality. The goods so produced 
will be quality-marked with Government seal to improve 
their marketing prospects. 


Common facility service has also been extended to 
the small scale tanning industry. The tanning units 
at Malerkotla and Kot Kapura have been organised into 
the co-operative societies and they have been provided 
with a modern tanning centre on Government account. 
The tanners will be encouraged to bring raw hides to 
this centre being processed through modern tanning 
methods under the expert supervision of the technical 
staff provided by the Government. The technical gui- 
dance will be free and they will be charged only for the 
chemicals and raw materials used in the process of tan- 
ing. The main idea behind these tanning centres is to 
enable the indigenous tanners to learn the modern tech- 
nique of tanning and at the same time earn some addi, 
tional income by improving the quality of the products. 
It is envisaged that ultimately these centres will becom? 
the joint property of the co-operative societies of the 
tanners. 
own 
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To enable the indigenous tanners to jointly ie 
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and run a modern tannery a co-operative eoii ty, 
been formed at Patiala. This co-operative e 
in addition to their own share capital, is being aara 
a loan of Rs. 1,89,000 for the establishment of tho 
nery. 
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0 i prepr e Two of the centres have been pro- 
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Cen. gentio dye houses for dyeing the yarn of the weavers 
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targe | iN ative societies of the weavers constituted in the 
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valerkotla area- Out of these 16 co-operative societies 


ce formed & co-operative union of their own. This 
ave 


| has | cooperative union has been advanced a loan of Rs. 
sew. | 4000 for arranging the marketing of their products. 
This Tiree sales depots for the marketing of their products 
uide jave been established at Narnaul, Bhatinda, and Bassi 
uced | Pathanan. These depots allow a rebate of 14 annas 
roye yer rupee on the sale of handloom cloth. 


Khadi provides subsidiary income to a large 
mmber of families both in the rural as well as urban 
| meas. There are estimated to be 15,000 pit looms in 
the State, which keep weavers and other families of the 


bw income group employed partially. Seven khadi 
entres have been established in the State at Patiala, 
Rajpura, Malerkotla, Sangrur, Phagwara, Bassi Patha- 
| un and Kandaghat. These centres arrange for the ro- 
duction of both the commercial as well as self-sufficient 
j khadi, The scheme is being implemented in collabora- 
tn with Kasturba Sewa Mandir, Rajpura at a total 
aA of Rs. 3,57,000. A further sum of Rs. 
n Ree invested for the development of this 
J he near future. 


Bi femme fo the development of cottage and 
Tovidine ane ustries has been further ewedtouriee by 
| lidustrieg ee. SSRN! under the State. Aid to 
Marked alge a provision about Rs. 10 lacs was ear- 

§ the first plan period on this account. 


e financi 
i ne sai Š 
Stabla assistance so rendered has resulted in the 
ti ent of 28 small scale concerns and the balan- 
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hich tension of 82 existing units. The Industries 
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Bitton m been promoted or assisted with this aid are : 
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i ifacturing, centrifugal pumps, Sewing 


| Ine 
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handloom, shoe m 


$ akin ; 
vation and founta 8, leather tanning, food preser- 


in pen making etc. 


An elabor ini 
aa borate training programme both in vocational 
a as technical trades was undertaken during the 
rst plan period. This includes :— Š 


(1) a establishment of three Industrial Schools 
or Women at Nabha, Patiala and Narnaul ; 


2 
(2) Three handloom development centres at Bassi 
Pathanan, Malerkotla and Dera Bassi ; 


(3) Tanning centres at Kotkapura and Malerkotla. 


| The industrial schools for women impart training 
in crafts like tailoring, hand and machine embroidery, 
silma tilla and leather craft etc. The Handloom Deve- 
lopment Centres impart training both to the unskilled 
workers and to the new hands in the technique of hand- 
loom weaving. Similarly the tanning centres impart 
training to the indigenous tanners in the modern system 
of tanning. 


In order to create Industrial bias amongst children 
of a school-going age, training in arts and crafts has 
been introduced in five high schools for boys at Patiala, 
Sangrur, Faridkot, Mansa and Narnaul. Three Indus- 
trial training institutes have also been established at 
Phagwara, Nabha and Patiala in collaboration with 
the Ministry of Labour, Government of India. These 
institututes have a total seating capacity of 300 persons 
and impart training in technical trades like Carpentry, 
Blacksmithy, Sheet metal works, general mechanism, 
Technicians, Machinists. 

In addition to the above, the State Government are 
running two work centres at Patiala and Samana for the 
displaced persons. These centres impart training in 
Carpentry, Blacksmithy, handloom weaving, soap and 
oil, Printing and sheet metal. The number of seats in 
these work centres is 200. Another Training cum Work 
Centre is being run by Ministry of Rehabilitation, Govern: 
ment of India at Rajpura with a seating capacity of 


300 persons. . : 
tage and small scale industries 


The marketing of cot 
ee is being arranged through Arts and oe 
Emporium, Patiala, two Regional Sales ee i 
Malerkotla and Phagwara, three handloom oe ee 
depots at Narnaul, Bassi Pathanan and Bhatin non 
seven sales depots for khadi at Patiala, Rajpura, g 


Sangrur, Bhatinda, Kandaghat and Bassi. 
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STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
- PEPSU 


(By S. Harcharan Singh, Revenue Minister) 


A running record of Statistics provides a ready store 
‘of information and helps in the assessment of develop- 
ment in proper perspective. Compilation of certain 
important facts is all the more valua blefor a newly- 
created State like Pepsu for which information can be 
worked out only by reference to official records beyond 
the reach of a common man. With this end in view an 
attempt has been made to present a unified picture of 
the agricultural pattern and other allied subjects and 
their improvement since 1950-51. 


_ Geographically Pepsu is divided into four isolated 
blocks. The main block comprises of the erstwhile 
States of Nabha, Jind, Malerkotla, Faridkot and parts 
of Patiala State, surrounded on all sides by the Punjab 
territory. The erstwhile Kapurthala State which lies 
between Sutlej and Bias rivers forms a separate block 
having two detached units e.g., Kapurthala and Phag- 
wara tahsils. The third block comprises of Kanda- 
ghat Sub-Division which includes hilly tract of Patiala 
State strengthened by erstwhile Nalagarh State and hilly 
areas of Kasauli, Sabathu and Sanawar which previously 
formed parts of Ambala District of the Punjab. The 
fourth block, now named as Mahendragarh District, 
is an isolated unit situated on the border of Rajasthan 
State and surrounded by Rohtak and Gurgaon districts 
of the Punjab. This comprises of some outlying parts 
of erstwhile States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. 


At its formation in 1948, the State was divided into 
eight districts but owing to reorganisation and delimi- 
_ tation of districts and tahsils in 1953, the State is now 
divided into five districts, namely, Bhatinda, Kapur- 
thala, Mahendragarh, Patiala and Sangrur and is fur- 
ther subdivided into 19 tahsils comprising of 6,427 villa- 
ges. 


. According to 1951 Census the State has got an area 
of 10,078 square miles with a population of 34,93,685. 
The density of population in the State is 347 persons per 


: A s to the fa 
S. No, Class Area m ⁄ total 
000 acres 3 
‘ = O7 
l. Forests 47 
2 Barren and unculturable ol 
land 8 
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square mile: highest (467) in Kapurthala district and 
lowest (291) in Bhatinda district... The urban popula- 
tion of Pepsu is 19% of the total population. The 
highest concentration of urban population (25%) is in |“ of lan 


Patiala district and lowest (9%) in Mahendragarh dis- ee 
st 
trict. i 


The average total annual rainfall in the State is wr 


which is spread over various seasons as follows :— | The Teri 
Me agency 
1. Monsoon period 79% JE increase 
2. Post-monsoon period ... 4% Mal inrigat 
3. Winter period 10% stared by 

4. Hot weather period 7% a Ra 

A note-worthy characteristic of rainfall distribution © Waly 
the State is that the extent of annual rainfall gor Other so 


: i i . varying ™ 
decreasing from North-East to South-West, a ion to 
I< 3 -Divis 
an average from 53:35” in Kandaghat Sub Di 
15:77" in Mahendragarh district. 


as follows < 


The total land classified in 1954-55 is 


t to non-agri- 


i oe uses. 447 E 
} eat pastures 123 to 

1, yfeeeliancous tree cro ps 59 0 

i gulturable waste 551 s7 

6 Current fallows 461 ; a 

i Net area sown 4675 E 

È Total 6371 ian 
Comparison of these figures with those returned 
juring 1950- 51, reveals that the net area sown t.e., area 

d al cultivation, has increased by 4+3% or 274 


oder actueé 
usand acres which goes a long way toward establi- 
th l 


ding the real benefit of the schemes relating to exten- 
| sce cultivation undertaken by the State Government in 
te Tirst Five-Year Plan. This increase has been shared 
iy the decline in the area under barren and unculturable 
nds, culturable waste lands and current fallows. 


Total land under actual cultivation during 1954-55 
sabout five million acres and the total population of the 
Sate according to 1951 Census is 3 millions showing that 
|man average 747 persons depend upon one thousand 
jes of land under plough ; the highest (1323) being in 


ae district and the lowest (516) in Bhatinda 
strict, 


; and | 
pula. 

The 
is in | 
1 dis- 


s 4" 
= oe Statistics collected through the reve- 
y revealed that the irrigated area in the State 
hin by 33% during the quinquennium. The 
area of 2-4 million acres during 1954-55 


Sshared a 
by Various sources as follows :— 


: Canals 
yn in tals 6809/ 
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pe analysis of the data collected during the 


Ra Holdings and Cultivation, 1954, it is 
apate aro in all 6, 29,239 holdings in Pepsu, 
he u po etculture land of 51,62,899 acres w hich is 
| totoli al geographical area. The average size 
‘ha nae the State is 9:5 acres ; lowest (7-4 acres) 
distrig eect and highest (10-7 acres) in Bha- 
poaq classification of the distribution and 
'S exhibited in the following table :— 


“Of ho Aldings į 
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Gradec of holding Total No. of hold-] Area comprised i 
in 


acres) 
( : ings. holdings, 
No. j%ofthe | Acres °F of the 
total. | total 
Less than 10 75 Eea 
One 30 4 iad 15,62,759-6! 30-3 
50 to ‘ 15-4 13,59,475:8] 26-3 
30 to 4:9 7,50,166°3} 14-5 
om 2-0 4,39,965-0 8-5 
D ses ail 1-0 2,64,316-4 5l 
ay ee od 0-5 1,71,109-1 3:3 
7h to 0-4 1,65,502-7 32 
100. tea a 0-2 1,31,698-0 2-6 
0 50 0-1 1,07,282-7) 2-1 
150 and above 0-1 2.10,623°7 £1 


| 6,29,239'100-0 51,62,899-3} 100-0 

In order to estimate the extent of area under personal 
cultivation and area given out on lease by land owners, 
data collected in the course of the Census for Holdings 
of 10 acres and above was examined. Out of the total 
agricultural land comprised in such holdings, totalling 
1,54,906 in number, 28,69,196 acres are under personal 
cultivation of land owners, while the remaining 7,30,944 
acres have been leased out by them to others for culti- 
vation. These figures indicate that 80% of the area 
comprising in holdings of ten acres and above is per- 
sonally cultivated by the owners and the remaining 20%, 
by their tenants on payment of rent. 

The main Rabi crops grown in the State are Wheat, 
Gram, Barley and Rape and Mustard. Principal Kha- 
rif crops are Bajra, Maize, Cotton, Jowar, Rice and 
Sugarcane. Out of the major crops Gram, Wheat, 
Bajra, Maize, Barley, Cotton and Sugarcane are impor- 

tant from all-India point of view. The indiv idual impor- 
tance of these crops during 1954-55 can be assessed from 


the table given below :— 


Total 


Crop Acreage Production. 
000 acres % toall 000 tons ® to all 
India total India total. 
Gram 1725 8:0 358 i 
Wheat 1015 3:7 ave s 
Bajra 750 27 83 a 
Maize 186 2:0 99 y 
Barley 158 1:9 a n 
Cotton 428 2:3 228 5 
(thousand 
bales of lint) i 
Sugarcane 70 18 Petes i 
of gur). 
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‘The total cropped area of Pepsu is about 5:9 million 
acres showing an increase of 12% over that returned 
during 1950-51. The individual study of trends in crop 
acreages under principal crops shows an increase of 5% 
in cereals, shared mostly by the increase m cultivation of 
rice, wheat, maize and barley. The area under pulses 
including gram is increased by about 35%. Of the major 
cash crops oil-seeds and cotton acreages have increased 
by 40% and 62% respectively. Corresponding enhance- 
ment in crop production at the end of the quiquennium 
can be assessed from the following figures :— 


Crop’ Increase in production. 
thousand % 
tons. 
Cereals 183 39 
Gram 96 37 
Oilseeds 18 8 86 
Cotton 114 100 
(thousand bales 
of lint) 
Sugarcane 4] 54 
(thousand tons 
of Gur) 


The total population of livestock in Pepsu according 
to Livestock Census of 1951 is 3-1 millions of which 2-3 
millions constitute the bovine population. The remain- 
ing 0-8 million is the total number of sheep, goats, horses, 
donkeys, mules, pigs and camels etc. The total number 
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of poultry including fowls and ducks is 246 tl 
The details of livestock population anq 
implements are summarised below :— 


Livestock 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Goats 
Buffaloes 
Horses 
Donkeys 
Camels 
Others 
Total Livestock 
Poultry 
Hens 
Cocks 
Chickens 
Ducks 
Total Poultry 
Agricultural Implements. 
Ploughs 
(i) Wooden 
(ii) Iron 
Carts 


Sugarcane crushers 
Oil engines 
Tractors 
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1,464 


205 


(Thousand numbers) 


(Thousaud number) 


283 

15 

111 
(hundred numbers) 

47 
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By prof. 1 Iohan Singh and Surjit Singh Gill) 


| panjabi is one of the Sanskrit languages. Its 
ntial basic structure is Sanskrit, with the differ- 
[e that it has been made by the inevitable historic 
sess analytic, while Sanskrit was synthetic. Some 
s of Panjabi still retain synthetic elements. The 
vocabulary of Panjabi is Sanskrit and in this 
[is much nearer to Sanskrit than any other modern 
guage of North India. Panjabi has no doubt split 
}ojoint sounds, dropped harsh sounds, doubled end- 
tiers, added the end-U and made further words— 
{cially verbs and nouns from Sanskrit words Panjab- 
. But Panjabi has not dipthongized basic Sanskrit 
tds as Hindi has done, for instance, words relating 
| human body, human relations, cereals, dress, birds, 
asts, etc. The treasury of basic words has been enriched 
{i Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Portuguese, French, Eng- 
a words which have been duly Panjabized like 
Jarit words, to suit a mongrel population, and fur- 
fe words have been formed from them. Panjabi is 
w olsi ie pind, Gujerati and Rajasthani and far- 
3 away from Braj, Purbi, Avadhi. It is Panjabi 
p poetry which gave birth to Khari Boli and to 
[P ustani or basic Urdu. To write Panjabi in Deva- 


AN script ec : ; ; 
he Script, to subject it to the influence of literary 


| m the historic process, to put the clock 
| Bit to oe ack, to deprive the people of their 
J mmatic ate extend, contract words, meanings, 
fticand oat Tee order according to the pho- 
f distinct aa genius of a mongrel population with 
(ery augers ae of its own. It X the right of 
aop o a unity and every ethnically synthetic 
Jatin of he we to develop its language by the appli- 
tility of fa desires of economy of effort, 
Jtomutative ana peed, and independent creative 

reformative ability. Into the for- 


fiic 


: lon 
Ty And epystaliieas: 3 
R crystallization of Panjabi language have 


omparat; 

i tative . à ` 

oe ely the Aryan phonetic genius and the 
of speech for over a thousand years. To 
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talk disparagingly of the rustic or religious or mongrel 
character of Panjabi language and literature and to over- 
emphasize contemptuously the differences in the spoken 
speeches of different Panjabi areas is criminally to ignore 
the laws of speech-growth, speech-diversification, speech 
stratification, universal in their working, and to belittle 
the geographical impediments and the historical influen- 
ces which have kept apart areas, classes, populations, 
written and spoken word, literary-language and 


levels, 
The modern trends of uniformi- 


spoken speech apart. 
zation and the modern educational and transport faci- 
lities for standardization should not be allowed to 
suppress language and script individualities and to eli- 
minate the separate linguistic and literary contributions 
of smaller areas, smaller dialects, smaller groups, smaller 
as well as less advanced, more conservative. The strength 
of Panjabi language and literature lies in the vast 
contribution made and still, being actively made by the 
sturdy peasantry, the heroie army, the adventurous 
trading class, and the most catholic ascetic fraternity 
of the Panjabi. These are the real masters, moulders, 
expanders, enrichers of a language and not the politi- 
and hide-bound literary cri- 
ig, hicking population with 
he Panjabi is a living, 

and _ lyrico-spiritually 


P-69 


cians, seasonal versifiers, 
tics. The Panjabis are a livir 
a distinct individuality ; and t 


expanding, nobly-descended, 
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moulded language of an area which still claims to be a 
meeting place of religions, races, systems of thought and 
action. From the left bank of the Indus to the right 
bank of the Jumna, from Poonch to Jaisalmer there is 
one language and that is Panjabi, differences of accent 
and of some grammatical features notwithstanding. 


As one looks deeply into the achievements of Panjabi 
Literature, one finds it inspired by the worship of 
Beauty, Heroism, Spiritualism and the most vigorous 
aptitude for adventure, of our energetic, simple and 
pure-hearted people. Being at the frontier of India, 
the Panjabis had always to face continued invasions 
from abroad andthe most ferocious and ravenous 
plunderings by the invaders. This day-to-day struggle 
for existence and security invested the common man 
with a heroic spirit, a broad outlook on life, healthy 
patriotism, and the fear of the Lord-God. The saint- 
soldiers of the Panjab cherish the pure romantic 
colours and the toxic fragrance of a firm character. 
Our literature with its music and clear-cut philosophy 
of life, its rhythm, its imaginative atmosphere, its 
love of folklore and universal ethical conduct is the 
final efflorescence of sublime beauty and divine love. 


The Age of Kanpate Jogis (850-1450 A.D.) 


Panjab, as already pointed out, has been the 
footpad of every invader, thatis why the people of 
this land have always thriven more on the romantic- 
lyric, the heroic and the spiritual. But whenever the 
foreign invaders tried to settle down to impose their 
culture and ethics on the indigenous people the Panjabis 
took to rebellion and developed the gospel of revolution. 
This was exactly the problem before the Nath Jogis 
who, like Oneida perfectionists led a secluded and 
highly disciplined life ; these martinets rose against the 
existing hedonism, avarice, meanness, exploitation and 
hypoericy. The Hindu Rajas indulged in vanity and 
riotous luxuries. As a reaction came up Gorakh 
Nath, Charpat Nath, Chaurangi Nath, the lyricist 


Masud, and the great popular religious preacher Farid. 


Gorakh Nath belongs to the 10th century A.D. 
With his Hatha Yoga teachings, through his long and 
wide travels in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Nepal, 
Assam, Bengal, Central India, he not Only rescued 
many from the evil and hedonistic ways of life, but also 
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*“An Introduction to Panjabi Literature” Dr. Mohan Singh. Most of the material for this article is taken from th 


left a permanent mark on Panjabi L 


Dante, who did not employ classi 
Italian, the language of the common e a 
the great Nath went, he sang in the ave 
Charpat Nath and other disciples followed gh. 
of their Gurwas the Buddhist monks diq 
of Pali after the Buddha. Gorakh sang TA 
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; death. 
He controls sex who retains his childhooq ; 
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Says Gorakh, I built up my body 
By partaking of only a smal 
Of Satvika food. 

As thou controllest thy sex, 
As thou listenest to inner divine music, 
Thou shalt see the Light Divine. 
To enter the status of Nirvana 
Thy body-consciousness thou h 


l quantity 


ast to transen 

That which moves to and fro 

Bəfore thy gaze, 

Into that, says Gorakh, must thou sink thys |” 
ys Gorak u sink thyself aliay 1 

ad, Ami 


Several 2 


Charpat Nath who afterwards became the Guru 
spiritual preceptor of King Sahila Varma, the fou a 
of Chamba State in the 10th century, writes in anw 
Stanzaic form, mercilessly criticising contemporan 
society and the false gurus. 


He is a true Guru a East 
Who possesses mercy (Dayd) | 
Who has killed his sex-hunger, 
Who has annihilated all desirings, 
Who abides firm in his Dharma, 
Who is contented, 

Who speaks the truth, 

Who serves others, 

Who seeks nothing for himself, 
Who does not let his mind go astray 


iw a anst he 
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Who ever seeks essential knowledge, J) Ming soc 
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Whom He Himself draws to His door, 

0 All, Nourisher, Unknowable, Unfathomable, 

Unlimited art Thou. 

Geral vars were written in this period, narrating 

Haland communal warfare. ‘This heroic poetry is 

mialy representative of Panjabi culture and 

nd, Amir Khusro’s var, describing a battle between 

maq Shah and Nasir-ud-Din Khusro Khan, is of 

nae ial note, which shows that even Persian poets were 

on jacted to our language. Chand’s Pirthwiray 
}o is basically Panjabi with Rajasthani superstruc- 

Ñ. He has made use of Panjab folk-metres and 

fetal East Panjabi words. j l ; ; 


transee 


thyself. 


1e Guru i 
1e founde 


The treasures of Panjab folklore are inexhaustible ; 
Fuusicof Panjabi folklore is vaster and. sweeter and 


Pisa beautiful blend of music and artistry. The 
P energetic hero fighting for freedom, the sisters’ 
[e's for their far off brothers, the wives’ prayers 
| meditations for their lovers and husbands abroad, 
ag vent of their feelings by the daughter-in-law 
a mother-in-law and a general satire on the 
ae order are the main themes of Panjab 
“Songs, 


for i The Age of Nanak (1450-1708 A.D.) 
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its brightest colours, all fused with an immeasurable 
love for the people, for the country, for the Lord. This 
sublime poetry challenges comparison with the poetry 
of Euripides, Goethe, Dante and Milton. 


Guru Nanak (1469-1538), the founder of Sikhism, is 
the greatest poet of this age. The Gurus, Angad Dev, 
Amar Das, Ram Das, Arjun and Gobind Singh are of 
no less significance. Nanak travelled far and wide to 
know his people and his country; he went even to 
Ceylon, Assam, and Arabia. He gave a new light 
and love to the masses and with his fiery gospel against 
superstition, pessimism, hatred, cruelty and hypocrisy, 
he aroused a new consciousness in the downtrodden 
and the suffering. He was the first poet of the Panjab 
who set up as his ideal the general uplift of the masses. 
He was full of life himself; and so he succeeded in revivify 
ing his followers. He preached in the sweet mixed, vigor- 
ous speech of the people, using folk-metres, folk similies 
and metaphors. He also gave us the Gurmukhi script, 


a great advance on Devanagari in harmony with the new 


speech habits of a mixed population. He was the first 
Indian patriot, to rebuke God for sending the invaders 
in the person of Babar and his most merciless hordes. 
Heurged the people to show toleration, unity and 
courage. His teaching anticipates Voltaire who said : 
“The cowardice of the honest people ensures the success 
of the scoundrels”. 


Onthespiritual sidehe had a perfect and precise 
message to give: Live a true, simple and complete life, 
serving your brethren and praying to the Supreme Lord 
for His Grace and Bounty. Studying Nanak, one 
thinks of Bacon’s definition that poetry “has something 
divine in it, because it raises the mind and carries it 
into sublimity by conforming the shows of things to 
the desires of the soul, instead of subjecting the soul to 
external things as reason and history do.” 


Guru Nanak Dev 


In the Mosque of love, 

Spread the carpet of faith, 

Enjoy only your rightful earnings, 

Follow the holy script. x 
Make restraint and modesty thy circumcision, 
Moderation thy fast, 
Right action thy pilgrimage to Kaba, 
Make truth thy spiritual guide, 
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Good works thy creed, 

Thus become a Muslim ; 

Repeat His Name on thy rosary, 
He will exalt thee. 

It is Thy light 

That illumines everything. 

It is by the grace of the Guru 

That the secret light is found. 
What is pleasing to Thee 

Is the best of the evening service. 
Day and night my heart thirsts like the humble-bee 
To touch the dust of Thy lotus feet. 
And may thirsty Nanak 

Like the Chatrik drink the nectar 
Of Thy grace 

And devote every breath to Thee.* 


Guru Arjun (1563-1606 A.D.) composed in verse Sukh- 
mani, the longest medieval Indian mystic poem. It has 
24 stanzas, each consisting of 80 lines, and preceded 
by a sloka of two lines, totalling up to 2,306 lines of 
verse in a language which is a beautiful blend of 
Panjabi and Desi words, and Apabhramsized Sanskrit 
works, in the short Chawpai metre, and in the Ashtapadi 
stanzaic arrangement. The metaphors employed are 
typically characteristic of Indian mystic and poetic 
tradition. 


Another poet of this age is the Sufi poet 
Hussain, the weaver, the most popular of the Sufis, who 
attracted the attention of Jahangir. Dara Shikoh in 
his Hassant-al-Arifin devotes several pages to his life and 
poetic excellence. Here is a Kaf from him : 


Let us live near our love, 
Let us patiently, silently bear 

Every snub, reprimand and accusation. 

If the sword be raised to cut off our head, 

Let us sigh not. ; 

Right in our inner courtyard there grows 

The sandal-wood tree, 

Let us forwardly rub our body against it. 
Unpermitted. 

Death is the original capital, 

Life, only the profit earned on it ; 

Why then let the fear of death eat away our hearts ? 
Hussain, the Beggar at the Lord’s door, 

Says : Let us accept most gratefully 

Whatsoever the Lord gives. 

* Nanak : Raja Sir Daljit Singh, 
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tions, delightful pictures, biting satires and vite 
sympathetic approach to every problem and char 
are some of his excellences. His predecessors in j The oth 
poetic treatment of the story of Hir were Dam anslated 
Ahmad, Gurdas_and Mugpbil. 
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{lizing all 
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Our soul is the tragic heroine Hir; 
Our body is the lover Ranjha. 
Any spiritual preceptor is the Jogi Balnath. jataclysm 
The five helpful saints are our five senses, 
Who support us in our adventures dread. 
Truth is the Qazi, i 
Our deeds, good and bad, are the two boat-wo 
Who lust for us.** i 


It will greatly interest contemporary Iiii 
know what kind of a free, secular state was ai 
by the Panjabi political Builders and Thinkers %4 


17th century. 
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-chary 
sors ini The other writers of this age are Krishan Lal, who 
> Damoldansiated the Mahabharata with its 1,00,000 slokas 
jilizing all the current metres ; Gulab Singh (b.1732 A.D.) 
‘io wrote Vedantic interpretative poetry—Adhyatam 
nain, Mokh Panth, Prabodh Chandar Natak etc. ; Agra 
do poetized the martyrdom of Hagiqat Rai of 
kikot; and Najabat, who wrote about the terrific 
Unath. jitaclysm called the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
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The Age of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1840) 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh got translated under his 
own patronage the Tulsi Ramayana and some portions of 
Akbar-1 ama, Adl-i-Akbari to get himself acquainted with 
Hindu thought and with Moghul administration. 


_Hasham (b. 1752 A.D.) and Ahmad Yar (b. 1768 
A.D.) paid tributes to the Maharaja in beautiful long 
poems in sweet rhythmical poetry. It was the Maharaja's 
glory and heroic life that inspired one Qadir Yar to sing 
in moving and thrilling, past-reviving verse the stories of 
King Rasalu and Puran. Qadar Yar’s Puran is an 
achievement of a very high order. Hir of Varis is a 
romantic tragedy, while Puran by Qadir is the saga of 
renunciation. 

The very great scholar-poet Santokh Singh also 
belongs to this period. With his vast knowledge of 
Sanskrit he gave us new interpretations of Vedanta in 
his Adhatma Ramayana, and a complete history 
of the Sikhs in verse in his voluminous Guru Nanak 
Prakash and Guru Pratap Surya. He also did a verse 
rendering of Amar Kosh. 

Other historical poets were Shah Muhammed, 
Sukha Singh and Pir Mohd. 
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PUNJAB-ITS LAND AND 
THE PEOPLE 


AND HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 


(By Amar Nath Vidyalankar, M.P.) 


The ‘Punjab’ is the name given to the fertile lands 
watered by the five perennial rivers. Strictly speeking 
this is the geographical term denoting the country 
laying between the valleys of Jhelum and Sutlej ; 
the intermediate rivers are, Chenab, Ravi and Beas. 
The waters of the five rivers flowing from the North- 
east to the South-west combine together into the 
Panchnao, to be ultimately delivered into the Sindhu 
or the Indus. 


Sapt Sindhava: The first Aryan settlers knew this 
part of India as the land of Seven rivers-Sapt Sindhava, 
adding to the five above-mentioned rivers the Indus and 
the Saraswati ; (present Ghaggar and Narkanda). It 
was here in the Sapta Sindhavas, where the earliest 
civilizations and cultures of India flourished, and where 
the ancient Vedic culture of Indo-Aryans found its 
cradle. In the opinion of some historians, Sapta 
Sindhava itself was the original home of the Indo- 
Aryan races, from where they had later spread out to- 
wards the East, South and the West. 


Boundaries: The huge mountain rampart which 
guards the Northern frontiers of Indian sub-continent, 
thrusts out in the North-west a great bastion whose 
outer walls are the Hindukush and the Muztag- 
Korakoram ranges. Behind the latter, with the general 
trend from South-East to North-west are the great 
valley of the Indus, tothe point near Gilgit, where 
it turns sharply to the South, and a succession of 
mountain chains and glens making up the Himalayan 
tract, through which the five rivers of the Punjab 
and the Jamna find their way to the plains. From 
here the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan ranges, called 
Siwaliks, continue to extend towards the east along 
the Himalayas, providing not only a powerful defence 
against human invasions, but also serving, so to say, 
like an ardent sentinel, who arrests the further North- 
ward progress of the Rain Gods in order to get their 

valuable gift completely empted here for the benefit 
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of the Indo-Gangetic plains. To the so 
è é ut 
mountain ranges, plains of Sapta Sindh 


t 
: ava ex 
to the western banks of the Jamuna.  exteng 


But these territorial compartments marked 
hand of nature do not always coincide wi pa 
tional or existing political divisions of the j all 
From early periods these parts of the Tna tal nai 
continent, being the North-western gateway m 
have suffered incessant political anq adminis “i 
vicissitudes, and the brave and virile Taceg p 
Punjabis had always to bear the first fury of ea fa 
foreign invasion. This rightly gave this land the ad ere are in 
‘The Sword Arm’ of India. ge punjab, who 
inthe total p 


th the tradi op 


ace 
post- Parte 
ye scale DP! 
of the are sor : 
jabi in th 


As a consequence of India’s partitioning fresh 
boundaries were drawn in order to divide the Indio 
side of the Punjab from Pakistan. Here the frontier 
line runs almost along the eastern banks of the Ravi, 
except where it deflects towards the east in order ty 
separate Lahore areas from India. The eastern boun: 
daries run along the western bank of Jamuna, that 
separates the Punjab from the Uttar Pradesh. Inthe The introc 
South, Punjab frontiers impinge on the Northemliasof the E 
boundaries of the Rajasthan. 


Jullundur 
4:0, Ferozep 
jar 36, Amba 
urgaon 8, S 
the whole poy 
the people ha 


idistricts has 


i 
Area and Population: After the partitioning of the uitences|on. 
tulture, and 


territory the remnants of the early Spat Sindhavas hat} 
been divided into three administrative divisions af. 
States. Below are given the areas and population figu. 

of these states : č 


Name of the Area in sq. Population 
State Miles 
Punjab 37,428 Mopp 
Pepsu 10,099 pee tion theref 
Himachel Pradesh 10,600 9,89; apita. But 


ab V Dine 9. = 

Ethnological Composition: People of the Pani pag 2i 
whatever their caste or social status, belon EA a short 
few exceptions toa single racial type, which well ee Stil 
Indo-Aryan. There are a few settlers On E 
Jamuna, who might be grouped ; 
the Hill areas Mongol influence has 


However, this kind of distinction has 


o ries 
the modern times, when the bounda peopl? ay 3 
2 c ac w Cl 
race are being rapidly surmounted, an sentinent | ght und 
races and classes are inspired with the E° this! | Won; 


: unja" 
equality and national unity. In the P 


because curing the past ages hoards of 
rs and invaders had continued to come to 
. this land, and almost all of them had been 
e pe od. Of course all these people and races 
illy & “a8 traces of blood, language and culture, and 


the (eri e 
Segi p visito 


n p ae continued blending kept the Punjabis physi- 

ntry fir mentally and culturally a progressive and virile 
DERLAM 

j Sub. ice 

udia, ; {Partition Migrations: As a consequence of the 

ative po ain post-portition migrations, today every fifth 

* the Pe? A the whole population is a displaced person. 

each ee in all 24,380,215 displaced persons in the 

nae fe, whose district-wise percentage in comparison 
fi. total population of the District, is as follows :— 


fte Jullundur 26:3 per cent, Ludhiana 21, Hoshiarpur 
E 0, Ferozepore 27:0, Kangra 2, Amritsar 24, Gurdas- 
g jar 36, Ambala 20, Karnal 23, Hissar 12, Rohtak 11, 
Ba fugaon 8, Simla 30:9 per cent. Due to the partition 

“hie whole population was upset, by the grievous wounds 
a the people had suffered. 


nthe) The introduction of a new element from the Western 
themlieas of the Punjab into the population of the eastern 
idistricts has had deep social cultural and linguistic 
_ifuences on the local population, and a new blended 


lulture, and language is fast being developed, asa 
fommon Punjabi language and culture. The traces of 


is new trend are clearly marked boeh in the cities and 
fillages, 


Land and Cultivation : The total land area of the 
Runjab is 2,30,07,653 acres, of which 7,69,244 acres are 
[ier the forests, 61.66,418 acres are not available for 
{itltivation and 1,60,71,991 acres of land is actually 
l a cultivation. This landin relation to the popu- 
tion therefore gives 0-9 acres cultivated area per 
ae But in order to provide food for one human 


jal Wing 9.x ; 

‘th a ~° acres cultivated area is required. This means 
ie ap ae i Hea 

led ie e short of land resources in relation to our food 

let) Supply, 


ae Still in the recent years the Punjab has exert- 
and could successfully convert itself from 
a surplus State in the matter of foodgrains. 
sts Schemes of reclamation of uncultivable lands 
expansion of irrigation are under way and 
of the Second Five-Year Plan 80 lakh acres 


ae igation. Bhakra Nangal Project alone 
“gated cultivation to about 65 lakh acres. 
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Natural Wealth and Development : Punjab is neither 
very rich nor poor 
rather poor in the 
resources need still 
exploration. 
agriculture, 
enough. 


in the forest resources, but it is 
mineral wealth. In fact mineral 
a lot of systematic and scientific 
Main occupation of the people is still 
in which Punjab is rich and fortunate 
Still the administration has undertaken huge 
schemes to be worked out during the next few years 
for developing various industries. With the generation 
of large bulks of extremely cheap electric energy, it 
would be possible to develop many more industries in 
the rural as well as urban areas, which will ultimately 
balance over economy. i 


The detailed descriptions of these schemes and of 
the achievements of various targets have been given 
elsewhere in the pages of this volume, and we need not 
repeat them all here. 


Historical and Cultural Background. The recent 
archaeological excavations at Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh. 
at Harappa in the Montgomery District of West 
Pakistan and very recently at Ropur in the Ambala 
District of the Punjab, have revealed signs of a most 
ancient phase of human civilisation that flourished in this 
region. The earliest Rigvedic hymns convey to us the 
fragmented stories of the great struggles that the early 
Aryans waged against their physical and human enemies 
in order to make this land of Seven rivers, a peaceful 
abode of a fine and highly sensitive civilisation and 
culture of the great Indian seers and Philosophers. 
The geographical area eventually occupied by the 
various Aryan Tribes is clearly indicated by the men- 
tion of certain rivers which permit of easy identification. 
The most important among these are the Kubha 
(Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), the 
Gomati (Gomal), the Sindhu (Indus). the Witasta 
(Jehlum), the Asikni (Chenab), the Bamana (Ravi). 
the Vipasha (Beas). the Satadru (Satluj), the Saraswati 
and the Jamuna, ete. 


The principal Vedic Tribes Panchjanah had many 
kingdoms, and Republics that yars founded on the 
banks of the rivers. Before the Vedic Ary ans had 
advanced to the Gangetic plains, the major portions of 
their Vedic literature and principal Upnishads had been 
compiled. 

The great founders of the various schools of Vedie 


Seers such as Bhrigu. Bharadwaj, Vashishta and 
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Dirghiamas had their Ashrams on the banks of these 
very rivers. The Kshatriyas or the warrior castes of 
the Punjab were renowned in these days for their 
spiritual attainments and superior philosophic dis- 
coveries, and seekers of the Truth from all over India 
and even from without visited the Punjab scholars and 
seers in order to obtain true knowledge. Uddalak 
Aruni, himself a great seer came all the way from the 
Madhya Desh to Ashwapati, the king of Kekeyas 
(Shahpur, Jehlum, Gujrat in Pakistan), to learn the 
lessons of divine knowledge. King Ashwapati described 
to his visitors with the rightly deserved pride that ‘‘in 
his whole kingdom there was neither a thief, nor a 
gambler or a drunkard, there was no debauchery, and 
there was none who was illiterate.” Near about the 
present site of the districts of Grudaspur and Amritsar 
there was the Republic of the Kath Khshatriyas, who 
were the authors of the Kathopanishad. The tradition 
tells us that it was at Taxshila where the Rishi 
Veshampayan for the first time recited Mahabharat to 
the King Janmejaya. The author of Mahabharat and 
compiler of the Gita Ved Vyas actually lived in his 
forest abode, near the Kurukshetra. 


When Alexander the Great invaded India, these 
small kingdoms and Republics defended their hearths 
and homes so bravely and gave the Greek soldiers such 
bitter taste of war that the Great World Conqueror was 
obliged to give up his long cherished dreams of con- 
quering India. The Greek Army had suffered such 
heavy losses at the hands of the Kath Khshatriyas of 
Gurdaspur and Amritsar that the soldiers simply 
refused to cross the Beas and proceed further. 


Before and after the Great Buddha and after his 
time for about 800 years the Punjab, particularly the 
city of Taxshila continued to remain the famous seat of 
learning. The great diplomat and political philosopher 
and the Prime Minister of Emperor Chandra Gupta, 
Vishnu Gupta Chanakya, whose nickname Kautilya, 
was a renowned teacher of Taashila. 


The great Grammarian of Sanskrit and the author 
“Ashtadhyayi, Panini, the famous Physicians Arti and 
Charak, all belonged to the Punjab and had been the 
teachers at the same university. The great Buddhist 
scholars, who were also great poets and exponents of 
Philosophy, Asang, Vasabanhdu, and Ashwaghosh all 
either belonged to this very land, or had, been per- 


: rfi 
of their courts gave this language a pè 
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suing their noble literary pursuits 
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From the 4th to 7th centuries Owing ¢, t 

508 : a to tha $ 
tant invasions of Shakas, Huns and other Asi x Cong. ptl Punja 
ASlar À 


from the North West, the great centres si ths | ind, and 
shifted to the Gangetic plains, and the Punjabis ingt tural 28 
abis on 


nued to struggle hard to defend this wester 
of India. During this period 
migrated into the Punjab and perm 
after accepting the fundamentals of Indian ae 7 
philosophy and culture. But Constant contac Sn Top we get t 
the foreigners, and constant admixture of blo ihat were 

those times 


-f yether & l 
y punjabi, H: 
t imply usec 
Nene. wnderstood 


ts With 
Od any 


; ing rario vultures adan. Sate 
blending of various cultures, made the Punjabis tolerant 


and chivalrous, brave and virile, and m 


ade their Vision Jn the 
and outlook broader and comparatively liberal, Ther |52 poets © 
are still strong traces of all that in the Punjatj}yuslims. F 
character. [md freely 


que of the { 


Birth of Punjabi Language, The Punjabis lal Pratap Sur 


been the direct inheritors of the Vodic language, which had been W 
later took the form of mamy Apabhranshas. Most of} his poetry | 
the Provincial languages of India are direct descen writers, oth 
dants of the various Apabhranshas. Punjabi also con 
tinued to develop in the same way. Ib is nearer toj 

the vedic and Prakrit. This is why its direct styl, Inthe 
and highly impressive sounds and _ notations hare) his poetry 
great potentialities of expression. Punjabi continued to] belonged te 
develop just as other Indian language in their sur A 
roundings, and in the 12th and 13th cenruries it huli Hindi writ 
become a commonly known dialect of the Panjab. 

Baba Farid (1196—1265) used this language as hs} 
medium. Two centuries thereafter Guru Nanak (1469-1 
1538) just like 
adopted the language of the common people E 
medium for conveying his sublime message to the a | 
Guru Nanak was a great Punjabi and Hindu a i 
was perhaps the first, who successfully oe 
literary potentialities of the Punjabi and its OP | 
powers. 
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form and profuse literature of very hig 


o ETS ; writers. 
produced in Punjabi by subsequent w riters: 
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Hindi Writers of Punjab: Most of EF writers 
poets af Punjabi were also acknowledge : 


e a ] Pers 
poets of Brajbhasha and Hindi, Urdu an 


M th 
aa 4 Gurus fro : 
[se selves acknowledged writers and poets of 


m Guru Nanak Dev to the Tenth Guru, 
and Hindi. They had an absolutely broad 
tile | sng, and were free from the provincial, religious or 

jaune narrowness. Therefore they never bothered 
ether a person used as his vehicle of expression 
terra, aw Hindi, Persian or any other language. They 
tes fely used the language prevalent and quite easily 
U her | i jerstood by the common people wherever they went. 
ligion F cet their wise sayings in almost all languages 
With ee nown to the people of Northern India in 


hingi ultu ral 
coni ef 


that were K 


l ang hoge times. 

lerari i ahead 6 

visi In the Darbar of Guru Gobind Singh, there were 
vision 


Thee |52 poets of various languages, Hindus, Sikhs and 
\uslims. Hindu scriptures, and mythological stories 
jad freely been translated, Bhai Santosh Singh was 
qe of the great Braj Bhasha poets who wrote “Guru 
3 had Pratap Surya Prakash’? in fine poetry. The poems 
which fhad been written in Gurmukhi script and, therefore, 
Ist of hig poetry escaped notice of the Hindi readers and 
*scel: | writers, otherwise he would have been counted as a poet 
fon! of very high order in the Hindi literature. 

er toj 

style. In these very days Abdul Rahim Khankhana wrote 
have| his poetry in chaste Braj Bhasha and Hindi. He too 
ed ta] belonged to the Punjab. 


sur 
s hall In modern times too some of the acknowledged 


njab. Hindi writers and poets were Punjabis. Their number 


Injali 


raty } 
wis | 
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Is so large that it would be impossible to count them 
here. But Babu Balmukand Gupta, the famous editor 
of Bharat Mitra was the foremost writer of Hindi prose 
He belonged to Bhiwanti, His “Shiva Shambhu Ke 
Chitte” is considered a masterpiece in political satire in 
Hindi, Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi held him to be 
the best Hindi writer of his time. Another equally 
great Hindi writer who belonged to the Punjab was 
Pt. Madhava Prasad Misra, and yet another great 
Punjabi writer was Pandit Chandra Dhar Sharma 
Guleri who won immortality by his short story 
“Usne Kaka Tha”, which is a fine portrayal of Punjabi 
life. There are a number of living Hindi writers who 
belong to the Punjab, and their contribution to the 
Hindi literature is in no way insignificant. I refrain 
from giving the long list, but I assure the reader that 
in the list of these Hindi writers there is considerable 
number of Sikh writers also who are acknowledged 
writers in the Punjabi also. 


At the end I only remind the reader that just as 
Punjab played ever an impertant role in the past 
history its part in the recent history of modern India 
is also remarkable, The glorious part played by the 
Punjabis in the independence struggle forms the subject 
matter of another article in this volume. 

Undoubtedly the Punjab is destined to play a 
most important role again in the struggle for unifying 
and rebuilding New India. 


oases 
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VILLAGES AND 
PANCHAYATS IN PUNJAB 


(H. D. Malaviya, Secretary Economic and Political 
l Research Dept., A.I.C.C.) 


Punjab— the cradle-land of Panchayats 


Punjab can well be called the cradle land of the 
Indian Panchayat institution. The incoming Aryans 
first settled in this very area and established the Village 
It is in Punjab again that the village 
Manuscripts describing 


Panchayats. 
communities lasted the longest. 
conditions under Panchayat Raj in a 200 sy. mile area 
around Delhi, from the 4th century to the middle of 
the 19th century were recently found in village Soron 
in Muzaffarnagar district.* The Panchayats, according 
to the records, were responsible for local administration 
and enjoyed a wide degree of autonomy. Their powers 
were confirmed by successive emperors regardless of 
dynasty. The Panchayats in return undertook to pay 
taxes and raise militia in times of war. Indeed, in the 
studies of village communities by early British officers, 
Punjab villages feature again and again. Douie has 
the following to say about the village communities of 
- Punjab : 


“The affairs of the brotherhood were formerly 
managed by an informal village council or Panchayat. 
But this body was too numerous and loosely constructed 
to fittingly represent the community in its dealing with 
Government officials. A few of its leading members 
were, therefore, selected as headmen or lambardars, 
and the appointment of headmen naturally came to be 
confined to particular families. From a revenue point 
of view the most important function of the headman 
is to collect the revenue from the coparceners and pay 
it into the treasury. The special position assigned to 


*This valuable discovery hes becn made by Shri Jagdeo Singh Shastri, a Delhi research scholar. 
Mmanuseripis were written in Hindi, Urdu, Arabic and Persian and were preserved by Chaudhry Kabul Singh of Village 5° 
of the manuscripts mentioned the sending of local instructors to train the armies of Shivaji, in guerilla warfare. 
place that Aurangzeb exempted Panchayats around Delhi from 
study of the manuscripts reveals that in the earlier days there was no rigid caste system and inter-caste marriages lic R 
Even sweepers and washermen used to act as Panchayat Chiefs. (See Our Punjab, Monthly published by Director : 


Punjab, Vol. 6, No. 6, June 1953). 


**Sir James M. Douie : Punjab Settlement Manual, op. cit. p. 63. 
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RA 
the lambardars and the action of our courts stripped the 
Panchayat of its influence, and practically it has ceased The 
to exist. The ¿ inistrati she malba, or fund ont : 
he administration of the malba, Inthe P 


of which the common expenses of the brotherhood ane | areas, 7,737 
met, is usually left in the hands of headmen, but itis 14671 belon 
generally recognised that each member of the propa 1 sators of la: 
demand an account of its fate. Cul 
ind depenc 
cultural la 
mber 92 


tory body has a right to 
expenditure,’ ** 


The State of Punjab of the Indian Union as consti 
tuted today is only a small part of the old and histo) 
Punjab Province which in 1941 had a popula 
2,84,18.918, living in 35,256 villages and 202 ee, 
29 districts. After Partition, the present Punjab S 
has 13 districts and 54 tehsils. Tts area is 37,310 RA 
miles. Its population according to the 1951 Beis 
1,26,41,205, living in 130 towns and 15,147 nae 
Of this total population, 101,40,273 or 81:0 pet re 
rural and 24,00,932 or 19:0 per cent urban, A 

al 
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The Punjab Village 


Punjab, as in other North Indian States, a 
a central or main abadi (i.e., habitation), 
nd compact collection of houses, conspi- 
iber of pucca (i.e., brick) houses wherein 
There may be scattered houses 


tinuous ar 


nthe fields use 
ade use of duri 


gn to the old a rain ¢ l 
i | by some families as their exclusive or addi- 


Jadies USec 

sonal residences. In hilly areas, as the cultivation is 
Jeattered, formation of large hamlets does not arise. 
for purposes of enumeration in the 1951 Census, a village 
ps been defined to mean any area (a) for which a sepa- 
nte record of rights exists, or (b) which has been 
gparately assessed to land revenue or would have been 


assessed if the land revenue had not been released, 
redeemed, or (c) which the State 


ng busy agricultural seasons. In addi- 
nd main abadi, there may be smaller 


gon 


ompounded for or 
fovernment, by general rule or special orders, declare 
tobeanestate. The average population per village has 
hen estimated at 988°7, the average area 1280°4 acres 
{ind the average density of population per square mile 
4042. 

the | 


The Agricultural livelihood classes 


Inthe Punjab, out of each 10,000 population in rural 
meas, 7,737 are engaged in agriculture. Out of these, 
| 4071 belong to livelihood category one, that is, culti- 
| ‘ators of land wholly or mainly owned and their depen- 
| nts. Cultivators of land wholly and mainly unowned 
Jind dependents (category two) number 1,905. Agri- 
tultural labourers and ` dependents (category three) 
‘umber 922, and non-cultivating owners constitute 


| 33 
X w The non-agricultural classes in the rural areas 
a | umber 25 A se 
in | nber 2,263. Thus in the Punjab countryside, 77 


| Pr cent of the population belong to agricultural classes 


| and 2s 5 i 
3 per cent to non-agricultural classes. 


| v E. a 13 districts in the State, Simla and Kangra 
Unjab a üe Natural division called the Himalayan 
5 per ¢ ivision. Simla has no rural area. In Kangra, 
e A Beon be population is rural out of which 89 per cent 
| “tuted by agricultural classes and 11 per cent only 


X fyr ; 
J Y non-agricultural classes. Out of this 89 per cent of 
lihood 


two, and bare 2 


Agri 
9 | oc classes, 75 per cent belong to live 
di i Mt cent ae 10 per cent to category 
| h to category three and fuor. 
*Rural Man power and Occupational Structure © p. cits 
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E pos a in what is called 
has 77 per cent T : Bee aa ae 

g ral classes as against 23 
per cent non-agricultural. The former are divided 
thus in accordance with livelihood classes : Category 
I—44 per cent, Category IL—20 per cent, Category 
II—10 per cent; Category IV—3 per cent. In other 
words, the agricultural tenants or crop-sharers constitute 
20 per cent and the agricultural labourers 10 per cent 
of the rural population. 


The General Family Survey conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Labour Enquiry of the Ministry of Labour 
arrived at identical conclusions. There were 5,074 
families in the 29 villages selected for the enquiry. The 
total population of the sample villages was 28,721. 
The following table* gives the distribution of families 
by occupation 


TABLE I 


Family Occu- Total No. of Total No. of Average size 
persons in ofa family 


pation families 
the families 


Agricultural 


Jand-ownership. 2.237 13,249 5:92 

Agricultural 

tenancy S68 5.520 636 

Agricultural 

labour : : 
(a) with land 83 re 463°) ele 
(b) without Nall + 2,581 5.58 +503 

land 830 J 2,118 J 4.93 J 

Total Agri- 

cultural : 
families 3.618 21,350 5:9 
Total Non- 

agricultural 

poets L428 7,312 512 
No specific stable A t 
occupation 28 59 2 ll 

5,074 28,721 5°66 


All families 
Of the total number of families, 3.618 or 71:3 were 
iL Non-agricultural families comprised 28-1 
per cent. Of the agricultural families, 2,237 or about 
62 per cent were those of agricultural landowners while 
agricultural workers families number only 573. 


agricultura 


p. 142. 
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Lower proportion of agricultural labourers 


i 1¢ thus follows that Punjab has a lower percentage 
3 icultural labourers than most other States. The 
ol ae for the low return may be the prevalence in wide 
ae of the State the system of Sanjhi, whereunder the 
quriculturé al owners employ persons to cultivate their 
farms on a crop- share basis. This Sanjhi of the Punjab, 
indecd, has a peculiar position, somewhere between a 
| full-t ledged crop-shaver and agricultural wage-earner. 
| The Punjab Census Report,* has hardly anything to 
j ay on the subject, and we are not aware as to hor the 
' Sanjhis have been placed in Census enumeration. 


Landholdings in the Punjab 


Nor is a clear picture available of the distribution 
Jol landholdings in the Punjab according to size. The 
Census of Landholdings undertaken under instructions 
Jot the Land Reforms Division of the National Planning 
Commission was restricted to holdings of 10 acres and 
J above. According to this Land Census classifying hold- 
l ings according to area owned (in ordinary acres as dis- 
{tinct from standard acres), the total number of holdings 
above 10 acres was 3,51,230, which comprised 26,42,849 
[acres as leased. Out of this leased area, 6,57,406 
¿es were on cash rents and 19,85,443 acres on kind 
rents. 


According to figures 


given in the Punjab State 
Assembly į in March 1948, 65-2 per cent owned less than 


acres of land, 83:3 per cent less than 10 acres, and 90:5 
fier cent less than 15 acres 


| 
|. 
f 


According to an Sumat of 
fie Punjab Government aei in 1952,** 20,04,37 

pvners, that is 80 per cent of the total, had holdin 
{lo acres or less. Out of these 14,18,221 had holdings of 
As against this, 11,685 owners, that is 
r cent of the total had holdings of 100 acres 


f acres and less. 
[bout 0 45 pe 
joa aboy c. 
| The General Family Survey of the Uni Labour 

y survey of the mon Lahde 
instr » however, gives a different picture. The table*** 
forende gives the size of distribution of cultivators’ 
Poldings According to the categories of families. 
It follows that out of 2,686 holdings, 1,712 or about 
E Per ceni Were held by ow ners, while agric sulbural tenants 


| &his 


| 
| 
PAista, Simla a 
i 


+ A . ages 
P16, Sco Bik Land Reforms in India, Second Edition, 


Mbid, p. 142, 
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occupied 29 per 


cent of the total. Furthermore, the 
total are: 


a held by the ow ners was greater than that held 
by tenants, The average size of a holding in the case of 
owners was 13-21 acres, while for tenants, agricultural 
workers and non- -agricultural families it was 10°72, 4-0 
and 4:11 acres respectively. Taking all the families 
together, the average size of a holding was 11°83 acres. 
Only 3 holdings were more than 100 acres in area, while 
23°5 per cent, accounting for only 4-8 per cent of the total 
area, were below 5 acres. Agricultural workers’ fami- 


lies had 71 holdings of which 50, or 70-4 per cent were 
below 5 acres. 


Of the total of 2 686 holdings, 1,124 
were between 10 and 25 
5 and below 10 acres, 


or 41-9 per cent 
acres, 12-51 per cent between 
and 13°55 per cent between 5 and 
tele 75 acres. The first category accounted for 53-8 
per cent of the total area, 632 holdings, constituting 
23°53 per cent of the total number of holdings, were 
below 5 acres and comprised of 1510:12 acres, that is a 
bare £75 per cent of the total holdings area. 


Caste Composition of Rural Population 


The maldistribution of land is apparent, though the 
situation obviously is not as bad as in other States. The 
General Family Survey gives the following account 
of caste composition of the families in the surveyed 
villages.**** Of 5,074 families, 1 086 belonged to the 
Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaishya communities, 968 
to scheduled castes and trib es, and 63 to tribal. abori- 
ginal and backward classes; the miscellaneous group 
consisting of Sikhs, etc., accounted for 2.956 families. 
Most of the families (82 per cent) engaged in agricultural 
labour belonged to scheduled castes and tribes ; 12 per 
cent were Sikhs and 5 per cent were Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas taken together. Amongst owners, 79 per 
cent were Sikhs, Brahmins and ‘others’: Kshatria iya and 
Vaishyas accounted for 18-5 and 1 per cent respectively, 
Tenants were drawn mostly from the Sikhs or scheduled 
castes and tribes. Most of the families cultivating the 
land were owners, there being only 868 tenant families 
as against 2,237 owner families. Tt follows that in the 
Punjab, as elsewhere, the property differences tend to 
coincide with caste differences, the so-called ‘upper’ 
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castes being mostly owners, and the so-called ‘lower 
castes mostly constituting the labouring classes. The 


General Village Survey* found that in some cases, Wor- 
kers who were indebted to their employers “were forced 
to work for inadequate remuneration.” The Survey 
found that in villages of Kangra district, landlords 
enjoyed the privilege of free service from workers in 
return for the grant of small plots of land as house sites, 
though this custom was dying out. 


The First Punjab Panchayat Legislation 


The earliest legislation of Panchayats in the State 
was the Punjab Panchayat Act of 1912, which was follow- 
ed by another Act in 1921-22. These enactments of 
the British were intended more for propaganda than 
for solid work, and they utterly failed in establishing 
Panchayats to any extent or creating response among 
the villagers. The Panchayats which were formed 
existed merely on paper because they had no effective 
powers. Nor could the Panches inspire confidence or 
respect in the people because only those persons could 
find a place in the Panchayats who had ingratiated them- 
selves with the authorities. No agency was created to 
help in the organisation of the Panchayats, and the Dis- 
trict Collectors had complete control over them. Their 
practice was to select certain persons for the Panchayats 
who were deemed fit according to the opinion of the 
Zaildars and Safaidposhes. The judicial powers of the 
Panchayats was also nominal. They could not enter- 
tain civil suits of more than Rs. 50 in value, and in a 
criminal case they could not impose more than Rs. 25 
as fine. Judicial fees and fines were the only courses 
of their income. The income used to be hardly enough 
to purchase Panchayat stationery, or at the most for 
distribution of quinine in the malaria season. Conse- 
quently no effective measures resulted for improving 
sanitation and promotion of any other welfare activity. 


The Panchayat Act of 1939 


Another Panchayat Act was put on the statute book 
in 1939 by the Unionist Ministry. It superseded the 
earlier Acts and conferred, among others, wide judicial 
powers both civil and criminal on the Panchayats. As 
many as 36 sections of the Indian Penal Code ranging 
from section 202 to 510 were included in the schedule of 


~ the Panchayat Act, which prescribed the legal authority 


* Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 158. 


** See Punjab on the March towards Better Villages, issued by Public Relations Departmen 
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of the Panchayats. Efforts were also made t 1 oti 
af it 
™Mproy, Vy 


the financial resources of Panchayats throug} 
ips) i Ry eat 1 Gor, 
ment grants equal to the judicial fees anq fines Gover, 9 
by the Panchayats to the Government treasy; Credliteg {me 
y. UNE 


chayats were also allowed to levy taxes in them oA 
tive areas with the previous sanction of the Goran ee 

The Government awarded grant-in-aid to a Pang ' 
equal to the amount of tax collected by it. Bhai il judicia 
funds were also augmented through voluntary a rei self-( 
butions. The amounts thus collected were utilised hohtak Dis 
the Panchayats to provide new libraries, repair aa hai “Pane 
buildings and other help in the welfare of the Village fahatma C 
A separate Panchayat Department was created to ia He and no 
after Panchayats. zing done 


MMent, 


Punjab Panchayats at the time of Partition 


ie new Bill 


The 1939 Act did result in considerable advance in 
ting public 


the organisation of Panchayats in undivided Punjab, 
where it is clear, Village Panchayats developed more 
than anywhere else in pre-Independence days. There 
were 733 Panchayats working at the end of 1930. This 
number rose to 1,489 at the end of 1939. After Parti- 
tion of Punjab in August 1947, a total of 4,414 Pan. 
chayats came to the share of East Punjab out of which 
3,700 were functioning. Government efforts during the 


first two years after Independence were directed toward | 
of existing pha, and t 


of notified | fa Sarpanc 


mise the \ 
illy represe 
falged aut 
fill propose 
ul the Gao 
imposed of 
population 


reorganising and improving the efficiency 
Panchayats. By March 1951, the number 
Panchayats had increased to 6,000 of which nearly 
were functioning. About 900 Panchayats were ch | 


: . ; , streets. MO 
centrating on improving village lanes and streets. 


oe eg e-pittilg f 
than 3,000 Panchayats were helping in manure a b 
and healthy disposal of village refuse. Abou niie | 
v f their owi] Deen ç 


Panchayats had educational institutions of th 
122 had medit 


adio sets; 
ow More I 


al di 


and were equipped with libraries , about 


pensaries or first-aid centres ; 63 had r 
912 a. sibs (Ako 

1,200 Panchayats were assisting in the Gr 

Campaign by digging wells.** 


The Draft Panchayat Bill of 195° 


ove . Sy, npre 
The Partition of the Punjab was an ¥ p. 


upheaval and gave a rude shock to 
the Panchayats suffered equally. 

F ; . 7 A ul 
of refugees from West Pakistan ¢ eated 


cedentel hall 


The unel 
precede 
; 10! 


top P" 


anc 
problems before the State Government a ese anha k. 
9 5 1 st i 
had to be given to the resettlement © in ently os pil 
5 De) ren ssa 
countrymen of ours. In spite of this, eve A 
He 


„5. 
t, Punjab, March 1951, P 


«the State Government gave its attention 
tion rae of Village Panchayats. As early as 
oe pill to replace the existing Panchayat 
a to vitalise the Panchayats of the State 


The main changes contemplated were 


Dor, 
Ver, 
edited 

Pan. 
shee. 


ihe ques 


p 195 


U 
nua’? s9 
yt with 2 V7 


grafted. a : . 

2s He ent of a Panchayat in eath village instead of 
fablishmen” 

ment, si 


ed villages and also to enlarge their municipal 
hayat {i ce fanctions.* Shri Prithvi Singh Azad, then 
hayat i Pete E ament Minister of the State, told the 
Ontri. ‘ District Panchayat Union on February 4, 1950 
ed by «Panchayat Raj, the conception of real Swaraj of 
Schoo] a Gandhi is for the advancement of village 
ilaga, e soi for creating unnecessary disputes, as are 
ola ‘ aan now by some Panchayats. In our social 
TA we have been always looking upon Panchayats 
kthe incarnation of God himself. In March 1950 
ie new Bill was published in the ofticial Gazette for eli- 
iing public opinion. The object of the Bill was to reor- 
mise the Village Panchayats in order to make them 
illy representative of the Village communities and full- 
awed autonomous units of self-government. The 
llproposed the creation of two bodies—the Gaon Sabha 


on 


Nee in 
unjab, 
| more 
There 

This 
Parti. | 
| Pan- 


which 


jl the Gaon Panchayat, the first a representative body 
imposed of adult men and women in every village with 
ng the population of 500 or more, the smaller villages being 

ds Oped together for the purpose of forming a Gaon 
sisting | bha, and the second an executive committee consisting 
tified | la Sarpanch, a Naib Sarpanch, and five to nine Panches. 
, 4,600 ff Bill was welcomed in the State. The Tribune (9th 
o con fh, 1950) wrote : “The provisions relating to the 
{Position of the Panchayats mark a great improve- 
J over the existing system...... The scope of the admi- 
eg actions and the duties of the Panchayats 
j onsiderably enlarged under the Bill.” 


, The Present Panchayat Act 
re developments, however, necessitated Presi- 
i Punjab and then came the General 
a. L52, and so this Bill could not be enacted. 
ee Ministry, which took office aier the 
t his a had at its head Shri Bhimsen Sachar, 
i Bi rong advocacy of Panchayats. A new 
y, Be e crafted and presented to the State 
Sint Sales edit to a Joint Select Committee. 
yt scout Committee Report was presented to 
"Of the & Y by the then Local Sel f-Government 

State, Shri Sri Ram Sharma, on Novem- 


Te 
ae 15th January, 1950. 


Mune, 6th February, 1950. 
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ber 21,1952. The Bill was 
in December 1952. 
Gram Panchayat 


passed by the 

: i À 
.The main proy 

Act are describe 


State Assem bly 
isions of the Punjab 
d below :- 

Every village or 
of 500 or more shall 
This limit may be 


group of villages with 
have one or more Gram 
relaxed in suitable ¢ 


a population 
Panchayat (s). 
ases. 


Election Provisions 


ny * sys | i igj 
Rach Gram Panchayat will consist of 5 to 9 members 
vy S 4 r i 
The Panches will be elected by adult univ 


) ] ersal fran- 
chise by direct vote, 


and the prescribed number of candi- 
dates securing the highest number of v 


be considered to have been elected. 
the Assembly will be automatically a P: 


alid votes will 
Every voter for 
anchayat elector. 


Seats have heen reserved for the Scheduled Castes 
for a period of 10 years from the 26th January, 1950, 
when the Constitution of India came into torce. Where 
the population of the Scheduled Castes is not less than 
10 per cent of the total population and no member of 
Scheduled Gastes is among the first five. the Sche- 
duled Caste candidates securing the highest number of 
votes amongst such candidates will be automatically 
the fifth Panch. If the number of members of a Pan- 
chayat is more than 6, two Scheduled Caste candidates 
securing the highest number of votes will be considered 
to have been elected. 


The Panches will elect the Sarpanch from amongst 
themselves and they will hold office for three years. The 
Panchayat may remove the Sarpanch by a motion of no- 
confidence passed by at least two-thirds of the Panches. 
No such motion can be sponsored without the previous 
permission of the Director of Panchayats. This provi- 
sion is meant to eliminate frivolous and vexatious motions 
of no-confidence engineered for ulterior motives. 


Members are liable for the loss, waste or mis-applt- 
cation of money and properties of the Panchayat when 
such loss, ete., is a result of their neglect or mis-conduet. 
The Assistant Director of Panchayats is competent to 
accept their resignation. They may be removed by 
Government on specified grounds. The Diresigs aN 
suspend them on such grounds or during the course o 


an enquiry. Removal entails disqualification for re- 


election for a period up to five years. 
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Obligatory and Discretionary Functions of 
Panchayats. 


The obligatory and discretionary functions of the 
Panchayats and their administrative powers are as 
follows :- 

(a) The Panchayats can make arrangements in res- 
pect of the following matters, including all subsidiary 
works and buildings connected therewith :- 

(i) any public place including its sanitation and 
drains ; 

(ii) wells, water pumps, baolies, springs, ponds and 
tanks for the supply of water for drinking, wash- 
ing and bathing ; 

(iii) burial and cremation grounds ; 


) 
) 


(vi) ponds for animals ; 


lighting of public places ; 
buildings for the accommodation of travellers ; 


(iv 


(v 


(vii) the relief of the poor ; 
(viii) public health and sanitation ; 

(ix) organisation and celebration of public festivals ; 

(x) improvement of the breeds of animals used for 

agricultural or domestic purposes ; 

(xi) public gardens, play grounds, establishment and 
maintenance of recreation parks, organisation 
of games and sports, supply of sports material 
and holding of tournaments ; 

(xii) the development of agriculture and village indus- 
tries and the destruction of weeds and pests ; 

(xiii) starting and maintaining a grain fund for the 
cultivators and lending them seed for sowing 
purposes on such conditions as the Panchayat 
may approve ; 

(xiv) the construction, repair and maintenance of 
public places and buildings of public utility ; 


(xv). allotment of places for preparation and conser- 
vation of manure ; 


i 


(xvi) construction and maintenance of culverts and 
bridges ; 
(xvii) laying out of new roads and pathways and the 
“i: maintenance of existing ones. 


d (b) A Gram Panchayat may also maintain and 
manage maternity and child welfare centres. provide for 
medical relief and first aid, promote agricultural credit, 
_ establish first aid centres for animals and arrange relief 
against, famine or other calamity. 


(c) The Panchayats have powers to ord 
dee 


of encroachments and nuisances. temov; very | 
(d) The Panchayats can issue general orders „dial fun 
ting "S Tegul, P anced 
p 
(i) use of water of a well or pond ; zoup ° 
(ii) steeping of hemp in ponds; pone 
(iii) dyeing or tanning of skins; erie 
(iv) excavation of earth or stone: ad pi 
) 


establishing brick kilns, charcoal governmen 


kilns 

: a 
pottery kilns, etc., ete. an The Dis 

he | 
(e) Gram Panchayats can impose a fine on any follector in 
person who violates their orders. This fine may exten] Magistrates 
to twenty-five rupees. For a continuing breach of thei modify the 
orders the Panchayats may impose a fine which extends [ase of failu 
to one rupee for every day after the first breach of orden \ Panel 
The recurring fine may not exceed Rs. 500. ee 
ipto Rs. 10 


(f) The Panchayats have the power to make ep. ir double tl 
quiries into the misconduct of petty officials like con: iil jurisdi 
stables, patwaris, peons, bailiffs, ete., and to make re. Rs, 500 fo 
ports to the superier officer to whom it may concern o ind Rs. 200 
to the Deputy Commissioner. Legal pr 


; ; bor 
(g) The Panchayats can require a patwari or chau?" Panc 


kidar to perform his duty and if he fails to do so, an| The judi 
report against him to his superior officer or to thel.. heann 
keeping in y 


Deputy Commissioner. 
= E ETETE infer Ta 

(h) The Panchayats ean introduce prohibitation 1m® ed by vil 
their jurisdiction. 
with) 


i 3 : > -laws sistent 
(i) A Panchayat can make bye-laws con The mai 


7 a nts, 
the Gram Panchayat Act 1952, and its Ane oo 
and can impose fines for the breach of these DTA i a 
The bye-laws have to be confirmed by the Direct (b) 10 
Panchayats. 1 
$ ised Panch of Fan 
(j) The Sarpanch or a duly authorised | a inspi (o) taxe 
Panchayat may enter any building or lond Ag O f 
it for a work authorised by the Panchayat. je ete an = 
d throug! lve et 


(k) The Panchayat can acquire lan 
Deputy Commissioner for public works. 
i san combine 
(1) A number Of Panchayats can comb 
in establishing a school, a hospita 
Unani dispensary. 


yurvedie 5 


lor an A 


7 sue | ‘i a 
geed to appoi a ir ko} 
(m) The Panchayats are authorise J to P thi 
9 sary and © 
servants as are considered necessary an 
remuneration out of the Gram Fund. 


Judicial Functions 


Moy, wy Gram Panchayat is piven civil, criminal and 

al] gyery “ons. Government have power to confer 
jal ors onthe elected representatives of a 
nh panchayats. In this case the Panchayats 
soup will elect five Adalati Panches from amongst 
es by direct voting. The Adalati Panches will 
yienselves P Adalati Panchayat. Enhanced criminal 
pes may also be conferred by the State 
M enment on selected Panchayats. 


he District Judge in respect of civil suits and the 
e] 2) s Lee 
a in respect of revenue suits and the Distriet 
follect SE ; $ i 
ie: tes as regards criminal cases may set aside ot 
Magistrates a to) 4 5 ; z 

i dily the orders of a Panchayat or direct a re-trial in 
modii} r Š 

age of failure of justice. 


S and 


N any 
extend 
£ their 
xtends : 
orders. | A Panchayat may in a criminal case impose a fine 
pto Rs. 100 or if given enhanced powers upto Rs. 200 
double the value of the damage or loss involved. In 
ivil jurisdiction, the maximum monetary limitation is 
Rs. 500 for Panchayats with enhanced jurisdiction 
ind Rs. 200 for others. 


ke en. 
e con. 
ke re 
ern or 


Legal practitioners are debarred from pleading be- 
r chau- itea Panchayat in judicial proceedings. 


o, can 


‘ The judicial procedure is kept simple and attempt 
to thela 


been made to avoid technicalities and complications 
keping in view the fact that justice is to be adminis- 
tion inftted by villagers with no judicial training. 

Sources of Revenue 

nf with! 
ments, 
re-la wë 
ctor d 


The main Sources of revenue are :— 


o erants inaid from Government for sanitation, 
education ete. ; 


(b) 10 per cent of the land revenue paid by the 
Panchayat area ; 


(o) taxes : 
d > 

d (0) from common | 
{tre an 

p 


and, fees, fines and forfeitures. 
"yep ° two kinds oft 


axes (i) compulsory, (ii) optional. 
ill have to impose a specified 
ax subject to the maximum rates laid 


t 
1 
i *Overnment. It may levy any other tax 
the È 
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A Gram Panchayat m 


9 z ay with the previous is- 
Sion of the Director ine P us permis 


a Speeial tax 
males for the construction of a Sabie po 
utility, Tt may, however, exempt 7 
ment of this special tax in lieu of community Service. 
Tn an emergency, manual Jabour for public “purposes 
may be compulsorily uced without payment. 


any man from pay- 


introd 


It is intended to have a py 
in rural areas organically liz 


the base of the pyramid there will be Gram Panchayat 
Unions consisting of all Sarpanches of the Gram Pan- 
chayats within the Thana. The duty of the Unions 


will be to advise the Gram Panchayats in the perfor- 
mance of administrative duties. 


tamid of local authorities 
‘sed with one another. At 


To maintain liaison between the Gram Panchayat 
and villagers every Gram Panchayat is bound to hold 
general meetings of the voters twice a year in which 
the report of the working of the Gram Panchayat will 
be presented and the future programme for the develop- 
ment of the village formulated. Each village community 
will thus be a miniature republic. 


A Directorate of Panchayats with a large regional 
staff wiil be responsible for gcneral direction, control 
and supervision of Gram Panchayats. Deputy Com- 
missioners and the State Government have also powers 
of control which are commonly provided for in all local 
government laws. The Deputy Commissioner may 
inspect records, properties, etc., of the Gram Pancha- 
yat, suspend any action, and provide for the perfor- 
ence of an administrative duty in case of default of 
a Panchayat. 


An order of the Deputy Commissioner suspending 
executive action of the Panchayat is subject to confir- 
mation, modification or rescission of Director. Govern- 
ment have power to call for proceedings and to make 


rules. 


Panchayat General Elections in 1953 


The first general elections of nearly 9,000 a 
republics in the Punjab, covermg e ny nee 
was completed in mid 1953, and the Village i é n = 
began functioning from August the same year. | 


i T an esteemed 
ing on the elections the correspondent of 
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daily said* : “The dignified and peaceful conduct of the 
villagers during the elections is a good omen which 
promises a bright era of Panchayat Raj in this border 
State.’ Nearly 50 per cent of the Panches were elected 
unopposed in many of the districts. The voting per- 
centage was high, about 80 to 85 per cent on an average, 
as against 60 to 70 per cent in the 1951-52 General Elec- 
tions. Women voters took interest in the elections 
beyond all expectations though the number of women 
candidates was meagre in some cases, €g., 
Ambala district, they defeated their men rivals with a 
thumping majority. The Harijans, besides securing 
the reserved seats, were successful in capturing a number 
of general seats. According to the Statesman corres- 
pondent, “the Communists....were a dismal failure 
in the rural areas and made no impression on the villa- 
gers with their promises to provide each with a buffaloe 
and a piece of land.” The Congress refrained from the 
elections on a Party basis, but 40 to 55 per cent of the 
successful candidates were Congressmen. The Akalis 
and Communists accounted for less than 10 per cent of 
the total votes polled. 


The total expenditure in running the elections 
amounted to the very low figure of Rs. 1 lakh, whereas 
the Government had expected to spend Rs. 15 lakhs 
to Rs. 20 lakhs. Much economy was effected by the 
simplicity of voting procedure and by cutting down 
formalities over nominations. There was no pavapher- 
nalia of Government made ballot boxes which had 
to be carried during the General elections to all parts 
of the State, involving loss in transport, voluminous 
clerical work and much expenditure, officially estimated 
to be more than 3 crores. Empty ghee tins were used 
as ballot boxes. 


Shri Sachar on Role of Panchayats 


On August 10, 1953, administering oath of office 
to newly elected Panches at Rohtak, Shri Bhimsen 
Sachar, the State’s Chief Minister said** : “The objective 
of the Punjab Government is to establish real Swaraj 
in villages. There is fundamental difference between 
the reign of British Government which aimed at exploi- 
tation of the people and the present democratic set-up 
which exists for the welfare of the masses.” He added : 
“After wrenching power from foreigners, the Congress 

* Statesman, 25th July, 1953. 


*# Tribune, 13th August, 1953. 
žk TTincustan Standard (Delhi Edition) 15th June, 1954. 


_ ¥##Vide article by S. N, Vasudev, Director of Panchayats Punjab in Tribune, dated 16th October, 1955. 
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Achievements of Punjab Panchayats 


Very rightly the annual review of the Punjab Pan In 1951. 
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In Ferozepore and Karnal districts some Panchayats 
have adopted resolutions for stopping sale of liquor and 
removal of liquor shops from their jurisdiction. They 
are mobilizing public opinion in favour of prohibition. 


A drive was launched by the Panchayat Department 
in 1954 for removal of untouchability from the rural 
areas. Five hundred and fifty-four Panchayats cer- 
tified that untouchability has been removed. The 
district-wise break up was as follows : Hissar 67, Karnal 
34, Ludhiana 43, Jullundur 157, Kangra 62 and Gurdas- 
pur 191. 


Panchayats played a significant role in populari- 
sing the National Plan Loan. According to the Punjab 
Panchayat Department review of 1953-54 Rs. 85,00,000 
were contributed through their efforts. The maximum 
amount contributed by a Panchayat member is Rs. 
76,000. 


Co-ordination 


The beneficial work done by the Panchayats is ob- 
vious. This advance has to be viewed in the background 
that for the first time in June-July 1953, the entire 
rural adult population of Punjab took part in a huge 
election to elect upwards of 50,000 representatives, a 
large number of whom were illiterate or were elected for 
the first time. It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
undesirable elements got in. The Panchayat Review 
for 1953-54 says : “ There is no denying the fact that a 
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arge number of undesirable Panches has found their 
way to Panchayats as a result of elections. Naturally, 
they started obstructing the smooth working of Pancha- 
yats by opposing the imposition of the house tax, em- 
bezzling Panchayat funds, fostering indiscipline and abu- 
sing and assaulting fellow Panches. It was decided to 
purge the panchayats of such undesirable elements. 
Two hundred and eighty-one Panches were suspended. 
Out of them 22 have been reinstated on their tendering 
an apology and promise to reform themselves.” 


The Panchayat Department quickly reacted to the 
situation. Ten experienced Panchayat officers from the 
field staff, along with two permanent education Pan- 
chayat Officers, were entrusted with the task of training 
the members. About 30 centres were opened at con- 
venient places in each district and 41,733 members 
were imparted elementary training in Panchayat work 
within three months. The duration of training was 
two days for a batch. 


To assist members in the performance of their duties 
and to guide them generally, the Government recom- 
mended the appointment of a secretary for a group 
of 10 to 12 Panchayats. Some of the Panchayats 
opposed these appointments on the ground they had 
educated members. They were firmly told that a Sec- 
retary had not only to attend to clerical work but to 
maintain proper accounts, prepare copies of judgments 
and keep a record of documents. As a result of the 
Government advice, about 90 per cent of the Pancha- 
vats have appointed Secretaries. 
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planned to have a Panchayat in every village. Unde 
the scheme the number of Panchayats in the State would 
rise from 9,000 to 16,000. A few months later, in 
February 1955, the State’s Chief Minister, Shri Bhimsen 
told Panchayat audience in the backward 
area of Naraingarh in Ambala district that the State 
Government was thinking of esta blishing an institu- 


Sachar, 


tion to replace the District Boards in Punjab. The 
scheme, which evisaged the setting up of Committees 
charged with the task of improving the lot of the rural 
population, at tehsil level would have members elected 
by Panchayats. Shri Sachar visualised that the pro- 
posed institution would have direct contact with the 


masses and wield more powers than the District Boards | 


and would be able to solve the problems of the masses 
expeditiously. No 
been given to the schemes of Panch ayat reorganisation, 
but the matter discussion and formulation. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT IN 
THE PUNJAB 


(By L. Jagat Narain) 


Year by year the subject of Transport is becoming 
more anı] more complex in character all over the world. 
The development of Road Transport in this country 
has assumed greater importance at present than ever 
pefore. This is in keeping with the vast changes that 
are taking place in our national economy. Its further 
development is closely linked with the growth of 
modern automobile industry which is making headway. 
Following the recommendations made by the Tariff 
Commission, a programme has been chalked out for 
the manufacture of automobiles and their components 
in India, which has to be achieved by early stages. It 
is, indeed, a welcome sign, for much would depend on 
our future self-sufficiency in this sphere. The new 
industry would not only be capable of bringing in more 
wealth, but also give an impetus to increased produc- 
tion allround. An efficient Motor Transport system, 
by providing improved communications, will in a large 
measure, promote trade and industry, and go a long 
way in raising the standards of living. It has come 


| to occupy a prominent place among the public utility 
| services. 


Motor Transport in the Punjab State has been 


teceiving much of the attention that it deserved and 
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efforts have been constantly made to improve and 
expand this mode of conveyance. Steps were taken to 
save it from the vagaries of wasteful competition and | 
to co-ordinate the system with other means of trans- 
port. The larg number of individual operators of. 
passenger buses were grouped into Limited Liability - 
Companies and Transport Co-operative Societies. The 
area of Punjab (I) is 37,461 sq. miles and population is ` 
about 126 lakhs. The total length of routes, outside _ 
the municipal limits, is 9,329 miles out of which only ~ 
2,643 miles are metalled. For operation of passenger _ 
bus services, the whole State is being served by neatly . 
400 routes. Permits to private operators are issued on 
specific routes for regular operation according to re- 
quirements. The total number of buses in operation is 
1,730, which cover a route mileage of 16,751 and annual 
operational mileage of 46,911,375. The good vehicles, 
numbering about 3,000, are allowed to operate in speci- 
fic regions which generally extend over the entire State. 
In addition they are granted counter-signatures for one 
of the adjoining States. 


The most important achievement in the develop- 
ment of road transport relates to the sphere of nationa- _ 
lised services. The idea of Nationalisation of Passenger 
Transport was conceived after partition with the arrival 
of 13 buses falling to the share of this State from joint 
Punjab. This formed the nucleus of Jullundur Omni- 
bus Service which was started in 1948. Then followed 
the Amritsar Omnibus Service in the same year with 11 
buses and finally the Ambala Roadways with 29 buses. 
The year-wise figures of fleet strength, capital invest- - 
ment, routes operated, net profit, mileage operated 
and number of passengers carried are shown below :— 
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With the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan, 
there have been substantial developments in the State 
Transport Services. The old vehicles which had 
become worn out and uneconomical for use were re- 
placed by sturdier vehicles of larger capacity. with better 
layout and well upholstered cushioned seats, greater 
leg space, headroom and rest. With better workshop 
arrangements, incidence of breakdowns has been suc- 
cessfully minimised and greater stress is laid on regu- 
larity and punctuality of timings. Politeness on the 
part of staff in their dealing with the public is strictly 
insisted upon. Well equipped bus stands have been 
built and are being added at important places, with 
greater and modern amenities for the travelling public. 
Monthly concessional passes are issued to students, 
teachers, professors, press representatives, Government 
servants and other categories of office-goers and busi- 
nessmen. To provide further facilities in the new 
Capital special passes entitling the holders to travel 
“as many times on any routes’ have been introduced 
at a fixed rate. 


The welfare of workers and the conditions under 
which they are employed are of paramount importance. 
In addition to the normal privileges enjoyed by 
Government servants, such as, security of service, fixed 
grades, increments, leave and overtime allowance, they 
are provided with free uniforms, retiring rooms, first 
aid, library and canteens, besides free travelling 
between office and residence. The benefits of State 
Employees Insurance Scheme have been made 
applicable to them and proposals for creation of Labour 
Welfare Fund and giving cash rewards as inc ntive 
are under consideration. The scheme of Contributory 
Provident Fund has recently been introduced to the 
benefit of employees, under which they subscribe 61% 
of their pay and an equal amount is contributed by 
Government. 


The State Transport is doing its best to provide 
much better service by enhancing the previous stand- 
ards. It is gaining popularity among the travelling 
public and there is the added goodwill of the workers, 
which provides the real index as to why there is demand 


for further expansion of Government Transport 
Services. 
The financial results of the Government 


Transport Services have been outstanding. The per- 
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lakhs upto the end of 1954-55, after meeting ex i 
ture on replacements and compensation clan ee 
the year 1955-56, there will be an addition of Rs if 
lakhs to these funds, thus making the total of a 

Rs. 30 lakhs. Profits during the current year k 
eight months (upto November, 1955) have touched the 
peak figure of Rs. 22-98 lakhs (subject. to audit and 
proforma adjustments). By the close of the year 1955. 
56, the profits from the Governmen Transport Services 
are estimated at about Rs. 28 lakhs. The Services 
would thus have over-subscribed in the form of profits 
the entire capital investment of Rs. 68,91,989 upto the 
end of the year 1954-55. However, the Capital invested 
is still intact in the form of physical assets, such as, 
lands and buildings, furniture and fittings, tools and 
plant and spare parts and vehicles. [t is said that 
comparisons are odious but it is a matter of legitimate 
pride that if these profits are compared with the other 
State Transport Undertakings, the percentage of 
Punjab State works out to be the highest. 

On the basis of developments already achieved, 
the State Government have decided to continue and 
complete the process of nationalisation of all the 
existing routes in order to achieve the maximum 
results. It is an admitted fact that the quality of 
vehicles of private operators and their maintenance 
arrangements are not as satisfactory and they have 
generally been reluctant to invest money On oa 
and stands. The vehicles of State Government Trans 
port are replaced normally after a fixed ru 
years and after completion of a fixed mileage t0 a 
flow of new and better buses. State Transport a 
also been spending liberally on providing nee 
amenities at important stands. The Nationalis a 
Transport will help in achieving rail road 60; Oa rove 
and eliminate wasteful competition. It will also ae 
the lot of workers and result in larger employ 
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pUNJAB’S PART IN THE 
FREEDOM FIGHT 
/ By Feroz Chand, 
(Chairman, Punjab Committee for History of Freedom) 


Three years ago the Central Government appointed 
Board in connection with a projected history of 
dian Freedom Movement. The project has stimu- 
hied a great deal of interest in a theme that will 
ontinue to inspire the generations to come. Work on 
he freedom movement will of necessity mean a large 
rale rewriting of Indian history during the last century 
mda half or so. The Board which during its brief 
enure did quite creditable work in collecting and sifting 
material has been recently wound up and the authorities 
lave not yet announced their intentions as to when and 
low they intend to complete the project. Besides the 
large quantity of material it collected the Board’s work 
ius proved indirectly of immense use. State authorities 
et up committees to assist the Central Board in the 
‘tollection of material in their respective territories, and 
these committees continue their useful work. In fact 
pme of them got into stride only when the Central 
Board was more or less being wound up. Some of the 
State Committees have also been entrusted with an 
independent local assignment. The Punjab Committee 
vith its enlarged terms of reference has been asked to 
jompilea narrative on Punjab’s contribution to the 
hdian Freedom Movement. 


Punjab’s contribution to the Freedom Fight— 
i mdoubtedly this is a grand and glorious theme. 


x $ * 


What might be the startingp oint ? The Annexation ? 
“Sistance and revolt no doubt started soon after the 
í Mmexation, But the Punjab was annexed by the 
"tish much later than most other parts ; and when 


i Ve know a _ 
E Now the full story of the pre-Annexation attempts 


en out the ‘Feringhee,’ we my be quite confident 
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common enemy—the British ~. Ranjit S ngh figures a 


good deal in these. The whle story has yet to be pieced 
together. 


E In the post-Annexation phase we have the revolt of 
Diwan Mool Raj of Multan (1848-49). Fora while large 
numbers of Punjabis were agitated about Prince Duleep 
Singh—largely I suppose out of a feeling of loyalty to- 
wards Ranjit Singh, partly also because mean and 


crooked dealings of an alien conqueror filled them with 
disgust. 


In the larger per pective of the Indian struggle, 
1857 naturally occupies a most conspicuous place, 
leing the first large-scale revolt against British authori- 
ty, as distinct from earlier “ocal resistance movements. 
Punjab’s contribution on this occasion it is generally 
assumed was on the wrong side. This debit item is not 
denied ; but a number of things cal for further 
examination. We know too little as yet as to how the 
leaders of the War of Independence approached the 
Punjabi fighter ? Did they completely neglect him ? Did 
they in any way mishandle him? Was their approach 
psychologically inferior to that of the Britisher who 
exploited (i) the Sikh grievance against the purbia—(7i) 
a few years e.rlier he had fought against Sikhs on the 
British side, and they exploited the still not too dim 
memories of what the Gurus had suffered at the hands 
of the Moghal administration—and Bahadur Shah was 
just another Moghal ruler. 


Nor would it be correct to say that in the 1857 
upheaval the Punjab remained altogether quiet. There 
were a large number of incidents and minor revolts 
or abortive mutinies from Lahore to the Simla hills, 
from Ambala to Peshawar. In rewritten history 
these will surely deserve better notice than what they 
get at present. And in the terrible sequel revealing the 
victory’s blood-thirsty traits—which form the them of 
Edward Thompson’s T'he Other Side of the Medal—the 
Punjab witnessed many things including one that 
made even British writers recall the “Black Hole” 
story narrated (or invented) by Holwell. The site 
of this occurrence was not very far from where the 
congress assembles this time—near Ajnala in Amritsar 
district. The details of the incidents are there in the 
Britishers’ own reports — only while Holwell’s story was 
broadcasted through a thousand text-books this one 
seldom found its way into such text books even when 
they were written by Indian writers of history. 
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‘hough in the ’57 revolt Punjab’s contribution was 
by no means comparable to that of Delhi or of large 
tracts now included in Uttar Pradesh, or of Bihar, it 
can fairly be claimed that in the post-’57 period—that 
is before the political agitation platforms like that of 
the Indian National Congress (founded in 1885) came 
into being—the most notable movement which made 
the British really nervous arose in the Pun jab. I refer 
to the Namdhari movement of Baba Ram Singh—to 
his followers Guru Ram Singh in the continued suc- 
cession of Gurus beginning with Baba Nanak—culmi- 
nating in 1872 in the Malerkotla massacre. 


In the post-‘57 phase of the Freedom struggle the 
Namdharis, or Kukas as they are popularly called, 
must be given the pride of place. They hurled defiance 
at the Britishers afresh when to all appearance his 
authority had become unchallengable. They are the 
vanguard, the pioneers in a very real sense, for they 
anticipated history by more than half a century. Not 
only was Cowan, the official responsible for the 
Malerkotla massacre, an anticipation of General Dyer 
the imperialist “hero” of the Jallianwala butchery, but 
the basic concept of non-co-operation and the Gandhi- 
an programme based on khadi and on a boycott of the 
Britishers’ law courts and of Government-controlled 
education launched by the Congress in 1920 were 
anticipated by the Namdharis in the 60’s of the last 
century. The Kuka non-co-operation was in fact more 
thoroughgoing both in conception and in execution, and 
proved more abiding, than the non-co-operation adopted 
by Congressmen under the inspiration and leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


From the Britishers the Kukas could expect nothing 
but a raw deal, but they certainly deserved better 
treatment at the hands of the writers of history than 
what they have been getting. A good deal was avail- 
able in authentic records about the fight they put up 
and the sufferings they underwent, yet it seldom 
percolated into the current text-books. For the most 
part these have contented themselves with the barest 
mention of a “Kuka outbreak” in 1872 successfully 
and sternly put down by authority. The significance 
of the movement that so strangely anticipated subse- 
quent national moods and national policies by more 
thanhalfa century seemed completely lost on most 
of our historians. (An exception was the Punjabi 
historian, the late Bhai Parmanand, who saw the 
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“outbreak” in its proper historic 
sought to bring out the real signif 
programme andits place in the struggle A Kuka p daybrea 
alien ruler. But unlike most of our cata the fth) he T° 
writers of history, Bhai Parmanand Wag oe jssionel | 
against imperialist suppressions and distortions . Alert [ore till & £ 
history of “British” India. | When the history ; 
Punjab and of India in the sixties and Bae 
been properly re-written “non-co-operation® 2 
found to have had its birth in the Punjab at the K f 

Diwans of Baba Ram Singh. Then the ican ve ne 
“Bhaini’—at present a name unfamiliar to moe Of fo he <a 
our historians—might well acquire a new ca 
significance as a spiritually charged shrine rad 
message of self-help and self-sufficiency, of Swadeshi, foveramen 
of defiance and boycott of alien authority and of a « M 
withdrawal of co-operation from alien institutions, of A 5 wil 
austerity and truth and sacrifice, in general of tre E the 
spiritual and national values, and of unique serenity p” 
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: aR ft ans ; thai 
in spite of the onslaughts of tyranny and Oppression. f fect on +h 
t x i z Š * rebels were 


Towards the end of the sixties the conflict was fithers befo 
becoming sharp indeed. Trouble arose mainly over ihe fiftieth. 
cow slaughter. At Amritsar the butchers were md caught 
murdered but the Kukas who had done this remained lown by tl 
undetected—till at the eleventh hour they discovered |ittendance 
themselves (made to do so by their Guru to save 
innocent persons from being hanged). The Kuka min 
was much exercised over the slaughter issue; the five 
brands amongst them decided on an insurrection. 


“Such 
The Comm 
in him to - 
ith he t 
the spot, 
fom and 


On the 14th of January 1572 a band of about a 
hundred Kukas determined, recklessly, ona clash with 
authority whom they found intolerable, attacked Male fiecessary a 
Kotla. There—was now let me tell the story in the To the 1 
words of Sir Henry Cotton :—“bloody and obstinat Cowan of 
fight, with heavy loss on both sides. The sua Wrote 
sixty-six in number, including twenty-two who i Joan, T £ 
wounded, fled into the Patiala State. There weet ioa have 
surrendered on the 15th of January, and were we | come 
for the night in the Fort of Sherpore. With $ E the e 
surrender the Kuka rising came to:an end. hey were 


ng then ue 
“On the 16th January Mr. Cowan, who e Lae 
Deputy Commissioner for the adjoining British nf inte |i ta 
of Ludhiana, ordered the prisoner to be a at Tat he 
Kotla, where he himself arrived during the oY es | 
evening he wrote to his official superior, ue had peet 
sioner, a letter reporting that tranquillity i 


Zstored, and adding: ‘The entire gang has 


privy R l ; 
heen nearly destroyed. I purpose blowing away 
5 -hanging the prisoners to-morrow morning 


About noon of the following day (the 


onal? | sioner desiring him ig semo the prisoners at Stee 
alert re till a guard could OS sent poe Ludhiana. This 
E the Pie he says» he put in his pocket and thought no more 
É the iat it? It was not until 4 p.m. on the afternoon of 
S hag [ye 17th that the captured Kukas were marched into 
ill be jotla, and then and there without delay or the sem- 
Kuka lance of a trial, Mr. Cowan calised anyen of them 
8e of fo be blown away from guns. Close on7 p.m., when 
St of fhe Jast patch of six men had been lashed to the guns, 
tional fhere came an official order from Mr. Forsyth to send 
ing a he prisoners to him for trial. In his explanation to 
deshi, Movernment, Mr. Cowan wrote ot that order: ‘After 
nd of reading Mr. Foryth’s letter, I handed it to Colonel 
1s, of perkins with the remark that it would be impossible 
~ true stay the execution of the men already tied to the 
renity ans; that such a proceeding would have the worst 
on. fect on the people around us; and so the last six 
bels were blown away as had been the forty-three 
b was Iithers before them.’ One man, who would have made 
over the fiftieth, broke from the guard, rushed at Mr. Cowan 
were land caught him by the beard, but was promptly cut 
ained |fown by the sabres of the native officers who were in 
vered Iattendance. 
save 
mind 
fivre 


“Such was Mr. Cowan’s share in this transaction. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Foryth had repeatedly enjoined 
nhim to proceed with legal formalities, and on the 
[itk he telegraphed to the Government: ‘I am on 
e the spot, and can dispose of the cases according to 
a om and withwout delay. Exceptional action not 
the tied and would increase excitement better allayeds 
tinal K the 18th however, having been informed by Mr. 
ivors, | a of the ghastly tragedy which had been ee 
were foyrn to him in the following terms: My ‘ eal 
they | a , I fully approve and confirm all you have ¢ a 
ydged | tia ale acted admirably. I am coming n = 
thei lay a put. and sanctioned within the terma oo 
hey a execution of the sixteen remaining pris : 

e hanged.’ 
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; Government of India recorded an elaborate 
ution on these proceedings... ‘His Excellency 


jot? SAC ay « 7 
mite is under the painful necessity of affirming 
mis 4 © course followed by Mr. Cowan was illegal, 
peel | 
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that it was nob 


that it was characterised by incidents which give it a 
complexion of barbarity? In effect, however, the 
“barbarity” was condoned. Forsyth was given an- 
other assignment and earned a kinghthood, and thouch 
Cowan was dismissed for him too another eii 


good appointment was found. The Anglo-Indian press 
belauded the ‘firm action.’ 


“For my part”, writes Sir Henry, “I can recall 
nothing during my service in India more revolting and 
shocking than these executions.” 

* * * 

But though writers of history, for imperialist 
reasons, chose to ignore the Kukas, the imperialist 
administrators never minimised the danger and never 
left them in peace. Long beforethe “outbreak” of 
1872 the Kukas had become suspect and been in 
trouble. All through the sixties they figured a great 
deal in intelligence reports, and bans on Kuka 
assemblies had become a routine affair, for several 
years their leader Guru Ram Singh was in quasi-confine- 
ment and not permitted ta stair out ofhis village, 
Bhaini Sahib. After the Malerkotla episode, in January 
1872 Guru Ram Singh with 12 of his most important 
lieutenants was arrested under Regulation MI and 
deported to Burma, the entire community put under 
suvreillance, and at Bhaini Sahib police restrictions 
imposed of a kind unknown elsewhere in the annals 
of British oppression in India. The restrictions imposed 
in 1872 remained in force for five decades. For 
half a century the Kukas as a community were under 
a sort of ban, for the British suspected every Kuka as 
such of an inborn hostility towards the “Raj”. I do not 
know of another religious sect or another political 


organisation that suffered like this for such a long time. 
: * * * 


But even though they incurred British wrath were 
the Kukas not purely a religious sect without any 
poltical significance in a context of nationalism or of 
Indian Freedom ? 

The British authorities certainly did not dismiss 
the Kukas as innocent of political motive or purpose. 
Guru Ram Singh led a saintly life and was by all 
accounts a man of deep religious feeling and conviction. 
But we have also toremember that before he became 
a religious leader he had served in the Khalsa Be: 
had seen from within the amazingly swift decline o 
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palliated by any public necessity, and 
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Sikh power, had tasted the humiliation of defeat at 
the hands of foreigners; and aman of his sensitive 
perception and deep thinking was bound to ponder 
_ over the happenings that had given such rude jolts to 
the Punjab and spelled such speedy decline for the 
Punth. He had seen the glorious days of Ranjit Singh 
and must have been struck by the contrast to these 
of the inglorious days that came so quick when Ranjit 
Singh was gone. He proved himself a shrewd orga- 
niser, SO that his prolonged internment at Bhaini Sahib 
so far from making him disband his followers actually 
was used for their metamorphosis into a much better 
organized community with a soldierly discipline. 


By the early sixties, the Kuka organization had 
definitely acquired a political complexion. Explicit 
injunctions by the Guru himself settle this point once for 
all. In addition to the vows prescribed by Guru Gobind 
Singi, Baba Ram Singh enjoined his Sikhs to observe 
other rules, which he divided into personal, social, 
religious and political. They were (as summed up by 
Khush want Singh): 


(a) Personal. Not to eat meat or drink alcohol. 


Not to covet another’s property or wo- ` 


men, 
Not to lie. 
Not to accept interest on loans. 


(b) Social Not to kill female children or sell them. 
Not to allow marriages under the 
age of 16 or arrange marriages by ex- 
change. — 

Not to give expensive gifts at weddings. 
Not to castrate domestic animals. 


(c) Religious. To rise at dawn, bathe and pray with 


rosaries made of wool. 


To wear their turbans straight (unlike 
those of other Sikhs, the two sides of 
whose turbans meet in an angle on the 
forehead). 


To protect cows and other animals from 
slaughter. 
(d) Political. Not to accept service with the Govern- 
ment. 


Not to send children to Government 
Schools. 
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Not to use courts of law bur 
putes in panchayats. Settle gis 
Not to use foreign goods. 


Not to use the Governm 
F rnme 
service. at Posta] 


All these vows were incorporated in l 
: : an epi 
addressed to his followers—the Rahatnam n epistle 
5 g Pa NOMA, yh; 
Guru Ram Singh issued in 1863 “o—Which 


Thus from 1863 onwards the Kukas going a} 
simple homespun, using rosaries of wool va vont in 
to what in later phraseology became Sraid Pte 
and Non-co-operation. > SOYeott | 


Tt is true that the Kuka clash with the British 
over the issue of cow slaughter. The Majer amet 
sode was directly connected with this issue. The Ter, 
were bitter against the Britishers’ slaughterhouse 
But even im this respect the attitude of these early 
khadi-wearing non-co-operators was not without points 
of similarity with Mahatma Gandhi’s movement, The 
Kukas were vegetarians and attached the highest im- 
portance to the cow—as also did Gandhi. The Gandhian 
non-co-operation as conceived at first was based on two | 
grievances—the Punjab wrong (with the Dyer perfor 
mance at the Jallianwala Bagh as its outstanding | 
feature) and the Khilafat wrong. At least in the early | 
phase Mahatma Gandhi used to say that befriending 
the Muslims and taking up the cause of Khilafat was 
his way of saving the cow. Non-co-operation as com | 
ceived by the Mahatma was not unconnected with the — 

cow—and the “Khilafat” wrong was primarily a reli- ! 
gious issue. If the prominence of the religious aspet 
in Gandhi’s thinking does not make the non-co-opt™™ 
tion movement void of political purpose, the importane 
of the cow to the Namdharis need not, likewise, tale 
away their significance to the freedom fight. 


I do not say the concept of ‘‘nation” and of “fret 
dom” in the 1870, was the same as today. The i 
cepts have been changing and they still CO | 
change. It is only by making due allowance ta 
that a proper assessment of the Kuka struggle 0° 
Ram Singh’s movement could be made. 


x * * 


There are certain aspects of Kuk 
deserve more attention than they have ree 
to, ifa proper assessment is to be made of” 
dom” content as distinct from the religious a78, 
content of their movement. Guru Ram Singh ® 
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ablished and fostered contacts with a number 
the day. The Kashmir ruler was persuaded 
to accept his followers in the Kashmir army, in a sepa- 
Fito Kuka regiment. (When the Kukas carned the 
pritishers” wrath this had of course to be disbanded), 
Jt may be this move had a significance which has not 
eet properly appreciated. Guru Ram Singh received 
resents from the Nepal rulers. It is quite possible 
that there was more to it than mere courtesy. yuru 
Ram Singh certainly had such contacts beyond India’s 
porders. We do not still know the real nature of 
these: Russia has loomed large in the Kuka conscious- 
ness—loomed unintelligibly large I might say. Is there 
any intelligible explanation of this? If so, did it have 
any bearing on the “freedom” context ? Further inves- 
tigation by historians and archivists is needed here to 
light up the hazy nooks with unnoticed or unopened 


to have est 
of rulers of 


packets. 


There seems some evidence of a Kuka emissary 
having gone to the Czar in 1881. Was Guru Ram Singh 
himself inspiring or directing such activity from his 
captivity in Rangoon ? The British authorities were 
throughout much worried about his channels of un- 
authorised communication. For their part they had 
taken extreme precaution, as for nearly 2 years they 
had not disclosed to his family as to where he was 
being kept in detention. Six years later they seemed 
to have been puzzled whether he and his men were 
conspiring with Russia against them. It is quite 
likely that further investigation will bring to light 
things bearing on this puzzle. 

* ok * x 

The Kuka movement in many ways resembles that 
of George Fox. Guru Ram Singh wanted to restore 
the pristine purity of the Sikh teaching as earlier 
George Fox sought to restore Christianity to its pristine 
purity. Both worked against elaborate ritualism and 
against priestcraft. Both insisted on simple, austere 
living. The early Quakers in appearance must have 
been very like the Kukas as we seo them to this day. 
The devotional practices of the Quakers and Kukas 
*sembie each other. In both cases the popular name 
Ot the sect (how alike the two names sound to the ear! 
ind both were onamaetopic invention) arose out of 
these practic ss OF eee ted on a strict busi- 
nee aa es. The Quakers insek i aaa 
aaa Re uct—economists have toid Te 3 ae 
of the ee western countries was arg we ne 

aker preaching and practice. The Namdhar: 
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leaders too showed a like insistence on purity in every- 
day life and in business dealings ‘ 
k cS * = * * 
The Namdharis have done their bit in all Congress 
ie ua since the non-co-operation 
ys. | & rapid survey this need receive no 
Ree oe oe Nihal Sige (brother of 
: Namdharis, Guru Partap Singh) 
noy a Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha has been 
active in the Punjab Congress since the twenties. In 
emancipated India the Namdharis are as emphatically 
against cow slaughter as ever—but of course their 
method of work has changed. The Namdharis seem 
astir with new hope and aspiration and one could 
usefully write about their present doings, their gather- 
ings and festivals, and community life, in their new 
colony near Sirsa, their educational, religious, cultural 
and other programmes launched under the leadership 
of Guru Partap Singh, but this is not the place to do 
so. The work of Guru Ram Singh in the seventies, the 
non-co-operation programme conceived and formulated 
by him and the sacrifices made by the Namdharis in 
their fight against the British are a most vital part of 
Punjdi’s akuti in the freedom yajna,—the Namdharis 
perform the koma, chanting hymns from their own 
scriptures—and even in a rapid survey I have found it 
necessary to give a good deal of space to it, particu- 


larly as it has generally received such scant notice. 
x * k * 


The impact of the West was by now asserting itself 
in other ways. A class with a different kind of education 
was growing up, and gradually beginning to assert itself 
as the leader of the community—as the “intelligentsia”. 
Baba Ram Singh’s inspiration had been completely 
indigenous and his programme including boycott of the 
new education completely cut off his movement from 
contact with this intelligentsia. Swami Dayananda’s 
inspiration may have been equally indigenous —or Vedic 
as he himself claimed—but his following largely came 
from the intelligentsia. Swami Dayananda was not a 
Punjabi, but his movement found the Punjab soil the 
most congenial, and the Arya Samaj became 
more powerful in the Punjab than in any other 
vart of India. The visits of Swami Dayananda and of 
Sir Syed Ahmed in the eighties were events of consi- 
derable importance in the Punjab. A new awakening 
ig on - a new class taking & new kind of 


seemed comit ney 
type of eduation being its central 


interest in a new 
feature. 
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pre-occupations the series could not VO o 


$ The awakening was by no means confined to the l MEE a Garibald; “Ontinueg 
‘Hindus or the Samajists but for our present purpose Lapat Rat s Mazzini e y oe mae events of a 
the Arya Samaj has a peculiar significance, for the siderable importance, J uo mor than ANY press n 
attitude of the leaders of corresponding Muslim(Ahmadiya- platform propaganda or organizational work then ew, 


helped to broadcast the message of freedom a 


ism for instance) or Sikh (Singh Sabha, Khalsa Diwan) ; 
prepare young minds for the battles th 


movements towards things political and towards British 
-rule was decidedly different from that of many of the ably coming. 
Arya Samaj leaders (in the eighties and nineties). But before the nineties movements directly 
‘Though he did not start a political movement the had arrived. The Indian National Congress had . — {prasa? 
founder of the Arya Samaj was intensely patriotic. for the first time in 1885 in Bombay. At ie ie A an 
_(Some have even ventured a conjecture that the Swami representatives from the Punjab were present’ on T foes 
-had fought against the British in 1857. There is no 9 ¢¢asiopn—Lala Murli Dhar of Ambala who later, j ee rae al 
clear evidence in support of such an inference—butib cld age, came to be known as the Grand Old a Tipe TAG 
is very likely that the events of ’57 and a revolt against 4), Punjab and Shri Satyananda Agnihotri re of Tore 
iil British authority in his own Saurashtra had left their important religious leader. In the Panag itsel z > ime of 
BG impress on him.) Whatever the causes the fact remains Arya Samaj leaders were at first somewhat slow in i 3 hand i 
Pepa that the early Arya Samaj in the Punjab threw up a response to the new call. Some found no en was n 
good number of leaders who attached the greatest 2 2 
importance to Indian freedom. The best known 
amongst these was Lajpat Rai. But the patriotic or 
‘seditious’ element was by no means injected into the 


nd t 
o 
at were inevit 


Political 


interest themselves in other movements than their own, before 

and some suspected the bonafides of the new organi- where ] 
sation, particularly as Englishmen like Hume were _ |*nttitis 
amongst its chief sponsors. Active Canvassing for the Ram’s ; 


ae er Ate at ae moe poe a Taa ane new organisation started when Alibhoy Bhimji came bed st 
i TR Fi ne nate pias here. Some of the amaj to the Punjab on its behalf. Lajpat Rai, then a young ai 
eaders who initiated him were themselves good patriots lawyer at Hissar, met him there and began to be paid a 
and had long practised Swadeshi in Won lives. We interested. By the time of the fourth seen (at (el 
have already seen that Baba Ram Singh’s followeres : ‘been 


Allahabad) the Punjab intelligentsia was ready with a 
large contingent of delegates, among them being Sardar 
Dayal Singh Majithia and the young Hissar lawyer, 
Lajpat Rai. The debut of Lajpat Rai was a very 


-put on homespun, and it is noteworthy that the Arya 
Samaj leaders took to ‘Swadeshi’ long before the 1907 
Swadeshi movement that arose out of Curzon’s parti- 
tion of Bengal. The Arya Samaj prepared the ground by 


its social and religious reform, and in particular by its ee Rae eek Rae made much of iby tl aa 

stress on national education and by the example of Bee oe the eee OF NG RENE We es va ae 

- Swadeshi that many of its leaders set. hat from Aligarh Sir Syed Ahmed had raised an anti- |temark 

y: 5 ae * * Congress cry, and the young Hissar lawyer, who had dence ] 

A new awakening, with the new intelligentsia in the inherited from his father admiration for the sage of Samaji 

vanguard, had definitely started in the Punjab in the Aligarh and had therefore been an avid reader of what jmwiq 

eighties. Lajpat Rais patriotic fervour and his ever he published, had (just before the Allahabad — dark s] 

f -yearning for freedom had not come altogether from the session) come out with a series of Open Letters in the Dani C 
> Arya Smaj. About the same time as he accepted the press to show, very effectively citing chapter and verse jion a 
s enne o Dayananda he had adopted Mazzini as his how the new Aligarh gospel was ans very anti-thesis of __|handec 
uc ee LS Si Syed ha ire bon prenis A A, n 

; E, : g of the Congress. Hume who had Samaj 

Todien leaders. Lajpat Rai in his youth was much worried by Sir Syed’s sand was very happy with the ‘The of 
influenced by the deeds and the writings of Mazzini polemic and he himself revised the Open Lellers and ramay 


p an paren event of the nineties was his series broadcasted them in pamphlet form. Lajpat Rai bè tani 
M oE piper ap hie oes Urain, This began with Came a Congress orator and Congress leader right f°" cation 
; Ae. a ou” the third hero chosen being the Allahabad session ‘ outh 
paivayl, (He seemed to have chosen Guru Gobind I to Minor 
a 7; n 1892, Lala Murli > eted aie Congress minor 
Singh as his next hero, but probably because of other hold its next session r ee aa ib aid, ou | 
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esidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji. Sardar Dayal 
ee, the leading figure in the Punjab Congress 
Acne and he was the Chairman of the Reception 
at D The Congress met a second time in Lahore 
GE Tn the early phase Congress leadership in the 
in PGi mainly shared between Brahmos (Sardar 
ee Singh was & Brahmo) and Arya Samajists. When 
The Congress met at Lahore a second time Kali 
prasanna Roy was chairman of the Reception Commit- 
iee, and from the Arya Samaj side Bakhshi Jaishi Ram 
(futher of Bakhshi Tek Chand) was the most active 
man, and the Reception Committee depended a great 
deal on his energy and devotion. He had shifted to 
Jahore at the request of Kali Prasanna Roy at the 
time of the previous Lahore session to lend a helping 
hand in the preparations. The next Lahore session 
was mainly his care, but unfortunately some time 
before the Congress met, on his return from Delhi 
where he had gone to collect funds, he was laid up with 
entritis and the illness proved fatal. Bakhshi Jaishi 
Ram’s premature death (at 38) removed a figure that 
held great promise of Congress prominence. The chair- 
man in his address feelingly lamented the loss, and 
paid a high tribute to Bakhshi Jaishi Ram, remarking, 
“The budding forth of his powers, if spared, would have 
‘been.. an object of respect and admiration to the 
whole of India.” The Anglo-Indian officials often used 
to refer him as the “proprietor” of the Congress in the 
Punjab. 


singh 


Other prominent Punjabis active in the Congress in 
this phase included Harkishan Lal who possessed 
|temarkable talents and enjoyed Dayal Singh’s confi- 
dence but did not always get on well with the Arya 
|Samajists. Late Lala Duni Chand had a unique record 
—unique particularly for steadfastness, for there were 
dark spells when the luke-warm deserted the cause and 
[Duni Chand seemed to be running the Indian Associa- 
Jion and the Congress in the Punjab almost single- 


| 
handed. 
k k k * 


The Punjabis in the Congress, particullarly the 
Samajists, made a distinctive contribution of their own. 
‘The official historian of the Congress, Pattabhi Seeta- 
Tramayya, has observed that Lajpat Rai spoke in Hindus- 
tani at the Allahabad session. This was a clear indi- 
cation that if he had his way the Congress would be the 
outhpiece not of the English-knowning, «microscopic 
Ininority’, but of the mass. Dr. Pattabhi has also 


pointed out that the industrial conference which became 
z regular and very important feature of the annual 
Congress gatherings was suggested by Lajpat Rai. In 
both these matters I think Lajpat Rai voiced what 
was part of the common fund of ideas in his circle in 
the Punjab. A third and more distinctive contribution 
was the pressing of a demand for a fixed constitution 
and rules. The Punjabi spokesmen insisted that before 
the Congress leaders could wrest a democratic consti- 
tution for India from the alien rulers they must them- 
selves concede or provide such a thing within their own 
organisation. They did not believe in an annual 
festival of oratory, but wanted a working coastitution 
providing for a broad based membership, for some 
sort of election for those who as delegates claimed a 
representative capacity and for machinery that could 
actively carry on the work the year round, adequately 
filling the then existing between-sessions long gap. 
Hume and others (including Phirozshah Mehta whose 
towering personality dominated the counsels, after Hume, 
for a number of years) did not at that stage find such 
a demand necessary or feasible. The Punjab leaders 
pressed their plan at the 1900 Lahore session and they 
continued to do so year after year till it found 


acceptance. 
k w * 


An event of importance in the new century was the 
founding of the Punjabee. Lajpat Rai and his group 
felt the need for a paper to voice and to mould public 
opinion. Dayal Singh had felt the need in his day and 
had founded a paper. After his death the direction of 
the paper — so it seemed to the Lajpat Rai group— 
became intolerably unsatisfactory. Ten of them forked 
out a thousand apiece to finance the new paper that 
started as a weekly. ‘They entrusted the management 
to Jaswant Rai who had then just passed his M.A. and 
he made a success of it, so that from the very outset 
the paper never made a loss. The editorial work was 
shared by Lajpat Rai and by Athavale (who had been 
sent by Tilak from Poona). The new left-wing trend 
that became noticeable in the early years of the century 
was well reflected in the columns of The Punjabee which 
soon became a very effective vehicle of the new 
gospel. 

The left-wing acquired a distinct existence from the 
1905 s Congres session at Banaras. Many who were 
present at that session still recall the vigorous speech 
that Lajpat Rai made at that session. Tilak was the 
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acknowledged Jeader of the ‘New Party’ as they were 
sometimes called, but Lajpat Rai’s Banaras speech has 
been called a landmark in Congress oratory and in 
Indian polities. (Lajpat Rai had gone to England as a 
Congress delegate shortly before and this probably had 
influenced his outlook. ‘“Bal-Pal-Lal” (Bal Gangadbar 
Tilak, Bepin Pal, Lala) soon became the Trimurti of 
the political shrine—and Maharashtra, Bengal emil 
Punjab constituted the political vanguard of India’s 
ficht for freedom. 


The partition of Bengal ordered by Curzon raised a 
storm. Swadeshi, Boycott, Swaraj, becamt household 
words—for the Britisher in India they became the pro- 
verbial red rag to the bull. In the Punjab local 
grievances had besides arisen out of new legislation 
which affected and perturbed the Zamindars—in the 
Punjab they are mostly peasant proprietors—parti- 
cularly of the canal colonies. Ajit Singh (himself a 
product of an Arya Samaj school), his brother Kishan 
Singh, and their other colleagues including Sufi Amba 
Pershad founded the Bharat Mata Society aed worked up 
a tremendous agitation alike amongst the intelligentsia 
and the Zamindars. Ajit Singh was a daring and most 
effective mass azitator, the Sufi a very resourceful 
pamphleteer. The Anglo-Indian sheets with their reck- 
Jess vituperation made their own contribution to this 
explosive situation. Many of the Punjab towns as well 
as the canal-irrigated countryside seemed dangerously 
electrified. The shocks upset the rulers’ mind. Details 
have to be skipped in such asurvey. But the most 
important events might at least be named. There was 
The Pnnjabee trial when Jaswant Rai and Athavale 
were imprisoned. There was a riot case in Lahore 
(Falak and others), there was a ‘Pindi leaders’ trial— 
Rawalpindi was among the worst affected towns—and 
a Pindi fracas, there was seditious literature (parti- 
cularly Sufis tracts), and seditious papers (India for 
which Pindi Das went to prison). The Zamindars’ 
meeting at Lyallpur at which Banke Dayal recited his 
Pagri Sambhal O Jatta, and at which both Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh spoke, came as a culminating point. The 
happenings at Rawalpindi, at Lahore, and at Lyallpur 
filled the rulers’ mind with the gravest apprehensions, 
The agitation spread and sucked in many who had till 
then not evinced any dangerous tendency, or who later 
took to a different kind of politics or more or less went 
out of politics—Chowdhry Shahab-ud-Din was quite 
vociferous then, and Manchanda, then a prominent 
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figure at the Lyallpur bar was equally 
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British in India and the terrible things t} 
fully perpetrated in their hour 


recrudescence of the ’57 doings. They were willing ¢ dl 
believe that Lajpat Rai had an army of one lakh hae pe 
to follow his behest—an Anglo-Indian paper publish ar 
such stories and later paid damages to Lajpat Rai. zA P 

Lajpat Rai was arrested and without the semblance oa p 
of a trial deported uuder Regulation III and rushed, in inio 
a sealed train, —with very elaborate security measures e 

a 


that in retrospect sound fantastic—to Diamond Harbour 
and thence to Mandalay Fort. Sufi made good his 1 
escape but Ajit Singh shared Lalaji’s fate. Lajpat Ra's} have 
deportation under lettre de cachet completely ruined the, worl 
reputation of Morley, the then Secretary of State for) regi 


India, as a ‘Liberal’ with those in India who had] time 
pinned their faith on his ‘liberalism’ and it madeo} that 
Lajpat Rai the hero of the hour of 
x z s : Gar 
, chie 
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and to restore peace, others no doubt thought 


isan 
artisa! ‘ 
own Tilak. 


ne had let d 
* * 

The 1905-7 happenings helped those who had begun 
to think seriously in terms of a secret society movement. 
Amongst the factors that decisively pushed them to 
terrorist action must be included the deportation to 
Mandalay- Writing several years later in a remarkable 
book interpreting the Indian freedem movement— Young 
India of which the pages remain readable to this day— 
Lajpat Rai himself said : “It is possible that some sort 
of secret oganization existed in Bengal in 1906, but foree 
did not enter into their programme till after May, 1907, 
jen until after the deportation of Lajpat Rai. The 
deportation decided them. ‘The first shot was not fired 
until December, 1907, and the first bomb was not 
thrown until April or May, 1908. The split at Surat 
in Decembar, 1907 irrevocably divided the nationalists 
into two parties, and confirmed the younger patty in 
their programme of force. The extremists saw the 
hand of the Government in the split.” 


Tho Bengal-Maharashtra-Punjab alliance that we 
have already referred to continued in the secret society 
work. The first notable event in this series, for our 
region, was the bomb thrown at Lord Hardinge at the 
time of the Delhi Durbar. The police investigation 
that followed failed miserably. But the investigation 
of a later bomb occurrence in Lahore (Lawrence 
Gardens) gave the needed clues. Rash Behari Bose the 
chief figure of the drama, escaped to Japan. Master 
Amir Chand of Delhi was amongst those hanged, whilst 
L. Hanwant Sahai, the Delhi veteran still active, earned 
along sentence. Amongst the Lahore men in these 
cases was Bal Raj eldest son of Mahatma Hans Raj, the 
Bhai Balmokand was hanged, and 


Arya Samaj leader. 
above all the 


his [youth, his dedicated life, and 
fact that he had been newly married and that the bride 
immolated herself on his funeral pyre give a peculiar 
halo to this martyr. His near relation, Bhai Parmanand, 
has written about the martyr and the sati in glowing 
terms—in one of the best passages that to my mind he 
ever wrote. 
* * * * 
An event of this period was the throwing away by 
a brilliant young man of a coveted Government stipend 
in England for an I.C.S. career. This young man was 
Har Dayal, and when he returned he started an ashram 


at Lahore. He preached ably and vigorously against 
current education, against its denationalising intent 
and effect, and against co-operation with British 
administration. His thesis sounded very much like 
that of the Namdhari Guru—though he had imbibed 
deep at the founts of western learning. 


Later Har Dayal went away again to Europe and 
to U. S and before World War I he settled down on 
the California coast amidst Punjabi, largely Sikh, 
workers. With the help of the leaders of these Punjabi 
workers whose outlook experience abroad had widened, 
he founded the Ghadar Party. Amongst the most pro- 
minent figures in the party were Baba Sohan Singh 
(Bhakna), Bhai Bhagwan Singh, Moulvi Barkat Ullah 
of Bhopal and Pandit Ram Chandra of Peshawar. Baba 
Wasakha Singh and Baba Sohan Singh out of the 
Ghadar Party veterans are still in our midst. Jagat 
Ram of Haryana died last year. The Ghadar Party 
was by and large a Punjabi affair and a most remark- 
able thing not only in the history of the Indian freedom 
movement, but also in the world history of revolution- 
ary parties. The party struck for the freedom of India 
with the help of Britian’s enemies and its example no 
doubt inspired the World War IL effort of Netaji. 
Whether or not the Ghadar Party plans for an insurrec- 
tion in India were sound or realistic patriotism and 
tremendous sacrifices of its men have to be acknow- 
ledged quite as much as the failure of the plans to 
achieve the object of driving out the British. I have 
not the space to give details of the Ghadar Party’s 
work. Recently even salient Shri Jagjit Singh (of Taran 
Taran) has published in Punjabi a detailed narrative of 
the Ghadar Party movement running into more than 
700 pages and embodying a good deal of industry. I 
copy below a schedule of Ghadar Party cases from Shri 
Jagjit Singh’s book.— 


No. of Number of Number of 
those those those 
Title of the case. hanged awarded awarded 
life transpor- shorter 
tation. terms 
1. Lahore Conspiracy 
case 7 44 6 
2. Lahore Supplemen- 
tary Conspiracy 
case 5 46 8 
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3. Lahore Second 

Supplemetary 

Conspiracy case 5 6 1 
4. Lahore Third Sup- 
plementary Consp:- 
racy case 
Lahore Fourth Sup- 
plementary Conspi- 
racy case 1 = 
6. Two Mandi Conspi- 


Si 


racy cascs — 2 4 
7. Burma Conspiracy 
case 6 6 1 
8. Second Burma 
Conspiracy case. — 4 —= 
9. Banaras Conspiracy 
case — l 10 
10. San Francisco case — — 32 
11. Chicago case. — — 4 
12. Lahore City Cons- 
piracy case — l 4 
13. Feroz Shah case 8 — — 
l4, Anarkali case 1 = = 
15. Walla Pul case and 
16. Murder case of 5 — — 
Jagatpur 
17. Murder case of 
: Nangal Kalan ] = 2 
18. Murder case of 
Pathri 2 4 1 
19. Alawalpur Dacoity 
case 5 
20. Miscellaneous cases — = 17 
Total 42 118 93 


I wish I had the space to say a few words about 
some of the leading Ghadar movement personalities. 
I simply cannot pass on to the next topic without a 
word about Kartar Singh Saraba, who was too young 
to have ranked amongst the party’s leaders—his 
naivette has been forcefully brought out in the narra- 
tive of Bhai Parmanada who himsclf served a life 
_ sentence because of his association with Ghadarites, I 
mention Saraba especially as his youth and his ardent 

_ unflinching patriotism were a source of inspiration for 
Bhagat Singh. 
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Gandhi’s leadership in Indian politics starts 
at the end of World War I he gave the cal] for 
wide protest against the Rowlatt Act. This ti 
agitation gathered exceptional momentum in ain 
Punjab—a contributing cause being the “stern” the 
of O'Dwyer. Gandhi wanted to come to the 
but was stopped by the Punjab authorities at Pals 
anfl sent back. The agitation accompanied by Hees 
and demonstrations assumed big proportions at Tai, 
Amritsar, Gujranwala and other places. A regime a 
martial law was proclaimed in several areas, and a 
Amritsar General Dyer opened fire at a public mee 
in the Jallianwala Bagh. sven news of happenings a 
the Punjab could not go out, (How at last it diq go 
out is the theme of an article on another page by Shri 
xovardhan Das who with great resource made his exit 
out of O’Dwyer’s cordon, and managed to tell the world 
know about what was going on. The Punjab happenings of 
1919 become a most conspicuous landmark in the Indian 
struggle. Saifud Din Kitchlew and Satyapal, and Rato 
and Bugga were the leaders at Amritsar. At Lahore 


à nation, 
me agai 


Meine 
Punjah 


Harkishan Lal, Duni Chand and several others were 
tried by martial law tribunals. Pandit Malaviya, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi came to apply 
the balm to Punjab’s wounds. Punjab’s suffering at the 
hands of O’Dwyer and Dyer undoubtedly was for many 
years a potent factor giving strength to the fight 
against alien rule. The next Congress session was held 
at Amritsar under Motilal Nehru’s presidentship and by 
that time redressing of the “Punjab 
definitely become a plank—the most important plank 
—of the national platform, The Amritsar session must 
count amongst the most important in the annals of the 
Congress. 
* ga * * 

Gandhi’s non-co-operation was based on the two- fold 
“wrongs” The Punjab wrong and the Khilafat wrong, (8. 
Sardul Singh Caveeshar has often recalled that the third 
and most important demand—for Swaraj—was added 
by Gandhiji at the instance of Lajpat Rai.) The non-c® 
operation resolution was adopted by the Congress ata 
special session held in Calcutta (September 1920) under 
the presidentship, very befittingly, of the Punjab leader, 
Lajpat Rai, who had shortly before returned +0 t 
country after several years of virtual war-time- exile ; 
and the presidential address was a most vie 
indictment of O’Dwyer’s regime from the day ° r 
elevation to office. Lalaji himself endorsed none 


wrong” had 
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amme then adopted. In particular, having 
keen interest in education, he found it 
endorse the educational boycott. Three 
at the regular session at Nagpur a com- 


romise W at and Lalaji fully endorsed the 


revised program me. 
the three demands on which non-co-operation was 
pased, the response of Punjabis to the call could not 
fall below Both non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements were powerful in this region. On 
the N. W. Frontier Khilafat was patticularly strong. 
even the Congress was popularly known there, as the 
Khilafat Committee. Hijrat was almost exclusively a 
Khadi and spinning which had 
from many parts were still alive 
In the early phase of the 


The “Punjab wrong” being one of 


expect ation. 


frontier phenomenon. 

completely disa ppeared 
in the Punjab countryside. 
Gandhian revival of handspinning the Punjab charkha 
played a part which it is easy to lose sight of to-day. 
The Gharkha on the Congress flag was a Punjab sugges- 
tion—made to Gandhiji by Raizada Hans Raj who 
shares with Lala Duni Chand (Ambala) 


probably 
of being the seniormost veteran of first 


the honour 
rank Congresmen of the Punjab. 
i $k * * 

The Congress movement was now the main stream. 
But there were tributaries too. Amongst them and 
for the period now under comment mention deserves 
to be made of two local movements. The early 
twenties saw a good deal of labour unrest. The Indian 
Trade Union Congress founded in 1920 was mainly 
a creation of Punjabis, for the first session was largely 
organized by Dewau Chaman Lal and was presided 
over by Lala Lajpat Rai. In the Punjab unrest was 
particularly noticed in railwaymen’s strike. One of 
railwaymen’s leaders, Miller, achieved mass popularity 
in his day and Miller’s siti (whistle) became quite a 
unrest movement that attracted 
hile became a headache for 
demobilized soldiers— war 
it cannon-fodder 


legend. Another 
much attention and for a w 
authority was the Jathas of 
heroes’ who now realized they were br 
organized by Risaldar Anup Singh. 
* x * * 

There was a third and more powerful tributary—in 
vigour, when it was in tide, it seemed to overshadow 
the main stream. This was the Akali movement. 
Britishers had taken special pains to spread a cult of 


“loyalty” amongst the Sikh community. ‘Trouble 
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Over the demolition of a Gurdwara wall at Delhi, the 
Kamagata Maru episode, the Ghadar Party activity— 
all these spelt a new orientation. A Gurdwara reform 
movement was launched. This movement evoked 
an enthusiastic response and brought the Sikh masses 
into clash not only with the mahants but also with 
the authorities. The Ghadar Party men in America 
(or those returned from there), had a large hand in 
shaping Sikh politics at this stage. Also nationalist 
Sikhs like Caveesher and Harchand Singh now saw the 
opportunity they had longed for. The Akali move- 
ment had the moral support of Malaviya ji, Lalaji and 
of the Congress. Guru-ka-bagh was no mere local 
incident. This was the first large scale try-out in 
our struggle of the Gandhian technique of passive 
resistance, and it justly earned unique nation-wide 
renown. The Jaito Morcha in Nabha also attracted 
wide attention and Jawaharlal Nehru was an eminent 


non:Sikh arrested in this connection. 
* * * * 


Non-co-operation in recession gave birth to the 
Swaraj party. C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru were the 
founders of the party, and from inside prison Lajpat Rai 
helped them very substantially in the new orientation 
—as also after his release he did by his powerful 
hustings campaign in the general election. In con- 
strutive work and in the various campaigns of Congress 
work the Punjab did its part. Punjab’s speclal contri- 
bution came when the Simon Commission was appoint- 
The boycott demonstration in Lahore led by 
Lajpat Rai, the lathi charge directed particularly 
against him, his speech that evening at a mammoth 
meeting in which he declared that the lathis drove nails 
into the coffin of British rule in India—‘the wounded 
lion’s last roar’, so some have characterised that 
utterance—and in which he said that if younger man 
after him took to more desperate methods his spirit 
would not blame them—there are events I believe, still 
not faded from public memory. 

* * * * 


ed. 


Besides the main stream, & new rivulet is now seen 
flowing, and its waters have a grim darker hue, strongly 
contrasting with the limpid flow of non-violence. Really 
it is the reappearance of the bomb-and-revolver rivulet 
that had disappeared in the sands when the Gandian 
non-violent non-co-operation with its big promise of 
speedy suecess—descended torrentially into the political 
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landscape. In 1907 Lajpat Rai’s deportment may have 
been a factor in the Bengal party’s decision to defer 
things no longer; his martyrdom, three weeks after 
the lathi charge, was for certain directly connected 
with the determination of Bhagat Singh to avenge the 
insult hurled at the nation by the lathi blows inflicted 
on a leader like Lajpat Rai. Bhagat Singh was conti- 
nuing the patriotic tradition of the family and following 
in the footsteps of his uncle Ajit Singh who was at that 
time in exile probably in South America. Ajit Singh 
had founded the “Bharat Mata” society his nephew 
founded the “Naujawan Bharat Sabha.” He made the 
«loud noise” which he said was needed “to make the 
deaf hear” with the bomb which he and B. K. Dutt 
threw in the Assembly Hall in Delhi. A few months 
Jater he and his companions shot Saunders in settlement 
of the lathi charge account Jatin Sen earned a Mas 
Swiney like martyrdom during the trial. Bhagat Singh, Raj 
Guru and Sukhdev were hanged, Bejoy, Sanyal, Tewari 
and their other comrades got long terms. Bhagat Singh’s 
martyrdom was a Punjab event of the highest impor- 
tance—equally a national event of the highest 
importance. 

Tt is not necessary here to recount Panjab’s part in 
the various civil disobedience campaigns launched by 
the Congress. Here Punjab as a rule did its bit— 
though after Lajpat Rai’s death it lacked first-rate 
leadership, and the communal situation was a serious 
handicaps, The other distinct Punjab movements in 
this period included one of ‘Babar’ Akalis, terrorists 
with Kishan Singh (a different person from Bhagat 
Singh’s father) as their leader. A more important 
movement was the ‘Kirti (workers) moyement—a 
proletarian movement in which some of the former 
Ghadar party men played a conspicuous part. 

* * * 


We come down to World War IT. The main move- 
ment was the 1942 “Quit India” campaign.—an all 
India affair in which certain parts excelled others, and 
the Punjab may be somewhere in the middle. The 
other big movement was that launched by Netaji. It 
is well known he made his exit through the Punjab 
and the N.-W. Frontier—the police all the time 
looked for him in the wrong direction. In Netaji’s 
I.N.A. Punjab’s was a glorious role, Punjab revolution- 
aries abroad working independently towards the same 
and included Ajit Singh. Immediately after the war 
amongst the biggest events was the I.N.A. trial in the 
Red Fort of Delhi—the trial of 3 lieutenantsof N etaji 
Sehgal, Dhillon, Shah Nawaz. The other big names 
of the period included those of General Mohan Singh 
The Red Fort trial captured the public imagination—and 
the Congress leaders. It was also a major factor in the 
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electioneering that followed. When the full Ly 
story is available and that of all the court-martia t: 3 
during the two wars there can be no doubt Bucs 
fight will naye acquired further lustre. Jab’s 

The last and biggest item of Punjab’s A 
outweighing to my mind all previous sacrifice 
1947 uprooting of the entire non-Muslim Population a 
the lemitory nade over to Pakistan and the ince of 
accompanying the partition that became condition 


acrifice, 
1s 


precedent of emancipation. After such a holocaust 
mere survival seems. The Punjabis have Toe 
they could take it. It is a miracle the Punja 


have survived this. Their spirit remains undaunted and 
their industry and enterprise seem already to have puta 
truncated, badly mauled Punjab once again on the Ton 
to prosperity. But they have still much leeway to 
make up. They need a decade of hard work free from 
fresh sectional strife and devoted exclusively, uninte. 
ruptedly to development of their shrunken home. 


(Contd. from page 90) 7 _ a = 


the general avenues of the State for the good of the 
public at large. In keeping with our aim of a Socialistic 
State we have entered in this business to providean 
attractive, efficient and economical system and, by 
so doing, to earna handsome return for the common 
good. We have also an obligation to maintain a 
sound and efficient transport system in the public 
interest in this border State. 

The State Government, after careful considera- 
tion, have decided in favour of progressive nationalisa- 
tion. A phased programme has been chalked out 
which will be implemented during the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The private operators who are displaced 
in furtherance of the programme of Nationalisation 
are proposed to be rehabilitated and paid compensa- 
tion in accordance with rates as may be prescribed. 

In order to promote trade and industry in 
general, to achieve efficiency and economy in operation 
and eliminate wasteful competition among the indivi- 
dual operators, it is proposed to rationalise goods trans: 
port inthe State by forming viable units of public 
carriers. Booking and forwarding agencies will also 
be set up to facilitate speedy movement and safe 
delivery of goods carried in public carriers. 

It is also proposed to open a large nue 
of new and kacha routes connecting the rural aa 
hitherto inaccessible areas in the interior of the Stur 
A list of such routes numbering 270 which are 


: Hie i a , ion 
motorable condition, has been finalised in consultat: 


with members of the State legislature an oat 
authorities. Permits thereon will be issue following 


by the Regional Transport Authorities after. an 
the prescribed procedure. It will be an impor 
step in the development of road transport in bee rate 
when the services on these routes begin to P 
and the rural Punjab is served by speedy 10° i 
transport in the near future. 
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,0NDAGE OF FEUDALISM 


The formation of the State of Saurashtra on April 15, 
1948 marked the beginning of a unitary development 


on many different fronts for the whole region formerly 


known as Kathiawar. For a synoptic view, it is con- 
venient to give it under two major heads. They are 
Land Reforms, and Gram Panchayats. What is being 
attempted and accomplished under the Five-Year Plan, 
vill be dealt with at a later stage, which, because of its 
size and scope, would seem for purposes of convenience 
and proper assessment to merit separate and distinctive 


treatment. 


First, to begin with a few essential background facts ; 
before the formation of the integrated State, the Kathia- 
war peninsula was made up of 860 administrative areas 
under 222 administrative units with boundaries over- 
lapping one another. The different States—some were 
were in varying states of 


hardly more than estates 
economie development, lacking homogeneity and uni- 
formity of approach in all but a certain refractoriness to 
change. Especially was this the case in relation to the 
land system, a fact of some importance when we reflect 
that, apart from agriculture, economic activity in the 
| region had only made precarious and fumbling beginnings. 
Politically, Saurashtra as a part of the democratic re- 
public of India is an entity which achieved its status 
Jat a single bound from conditions more or less feudal, 
Without the intermediate steps of transition through 
\which most other States in India prepared themselves 
for the ultimate change: through dyarchy and limited 
| devolution of power to elected representatives and, at 
| the penultimate stage, through what was called provin- 


cial autonomy. 


Saurashtra has an area of 21451-1 square miles and a 
} Population, according to the census of 1951, of 41,37,359. 
There are three towns with populations of more than a 
lakh, namely, Bhavnagar, Rajkot and Jamnagar, 
2 towns with populations of more than 10,000 each 
Md 4-415 villages. One of the first tasks which confronted 


the State on its inception was that of building up & co- 
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herent unit out of the tangled skein of inter-state boun- 
daries. The administrative structure had to be set up 
from top to bottom to ensure that the writ of the new 
administration ran effectively over its jurisdiction. Tae 
caderisation and integration of the services and their tra- 

ining in the new context of the administrative tasks and 

practices, and the settlement of compensation and pen- 

sion cases of those retrenched or retired posed problems 

of peculiar complexity and were satisfactorily grappled 
with. Within a few years, the onset of the General 

Elections brought the people of the State, unfamiliar 

with its processes, face to face with the novel experience 

of political articulation on democratic lines. This 

was an exhilarating experience, but, in the event, some- 

what robbed of its lustre by the recrudescence on a 

large scale of organised banditry which had all the 

appearance of a formal alliance between gangs of da- 

coits and malcontents rendered derelict by the dis- 

appearance of feudalism. 


Land Reforms 


The history of land system in Saurashtra until the 
inauguration of the Reforms is a bit of a muddle. In 
the last decade or so of the last century a beginning 
was made for the survey and settlement of the villages 
by the bigger States. At the time of integration, the 
total number of surveyed villages was 2,776 of which 
1,689 were classified. Partial occupancy rights were 
given by Junagadh, Nawanagar, Dhrangadhra, Bhav- 
nagar, Morvi, Limbdi, Wadhwan, Jaslan and Bilkha 
States. Full occupancy rights existed in only one State, 
namely Gondal. In Dharangadhra, Limbdi, Jasdan 
and Bilkha, these rights were subsequently encroached 
upon by the States to the prejudice of the tenants. 
In the rest of the States, there prevailed unadulterated 
tenaney-at-will, with absolute right of eviction and no 
restriction as to rent. This rent varied from a quarter 
to a half share in the Kharif, and from a sixth to a third 
share in Rabi, the tenants being often liable to an addi- 
tional impost called Santi Vero and other cesses, in vary- 
ing degrees of enforcement, numbering some 91 separate 
heads. Veth and Begar were operative in all States. 
and there was hardly any tenancy protection law. Apart 
from tenants holding directly from the States, there 
were other tenure holders in Saurashtra which can rou- 
ahly be classified under two heads : Girasdari and Bar- 
avii But they are generic terms which eovered, indeed, 

a wide and varying multitude of tenancy rights. Every 


§-1 


inch of land in Saurashtra was regulated by feudal 
laws and customs in growing conflict with the claims 
of economic and social justice, so that when freedom 
came, the smouldering tension was released, each side 
in the conflict jokeying for position. 


Government on their part were ready with an integ- 
rated land policy. On April 15, Government. issued 
a proclamation granting full occupancy rights in all 
unalienated villages with rights of transfer and inheri- 
tance free of all charges. But with respect to alienated 
villages, Government proposed a modus vivendi which 
would have softened the transition, but the formula 
did not find favour with the landlords who, quite unmind- 
ful of the temper of the times, were intent on using the 
opportunity to consolidate and perpetuate their favour- 
ed position as exploiters. In order to protect the 
tenants against arbitrary evictions, and in order to gain 
time in which to study the whole position in detail, 
Government met the situation by a series of ordinances. 
As they failed to stabilise the position and other efforts 
to bring about an acceptable solution did not meet with 
success, the Ministry of States of the Government of 
India appointed a Commission in consultation with the 
Government of Saurashtra. In the light of the recom- 
mendations of this Commission, Government brought 
forward three bills, which, after going through a Select 
Committee were passed into Acts by the Saurashtra 
Assembly. These are known as the Saurashtra Land 
Reforms Act, 1951, the Barkhali Abolition Act, 1951 
and the Estates Acquisition Act 1952. Under these 
Acts, on a regulated basis of compensation, tenants 
acquired full occupancy rights. 


While a transformation was taking place in the alie- 
nated areas, Government were moving with equal vigour 
in the matter of reforms in the State owned villages. 
The institution of a uniform land revenue code, the cash 
assessment system, a unified survey and settlement and 
the removal of arbitrary cesses were other measures 
taken. This series of legislative measures, beginning 
with the proclamation of 15th April 1948 and ending 
with the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1954, The 
raised the land system in Saurashtra to modern stand- 
ards. It is yet too early definitely to attempt an 
appraisal of their economic and social consequences, 
but Government have set up a Land Reforms Committee 
to devise measures of land reform in consultation with 
the Central Land Reforms Committee, and a scheme for 
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‘the immediate signs are unmistakable. 


a socio-economic survey of the results of the 
forms legislation is being worked out, 


are an 
to the 
Quick. 
an sector 


increase in land values mainly attribuatble 
elimination of feudal and intermediary interests F 
ening of economic activity on the agrari a 
a growing demand for increased facilities like 

manure, irrigation facilities and finance. fi oe 
prevalent system of land tenure in Saurashtra ouy 
is the Ryotwari tenure. The law relating to y 
revenue is the Bombay Land Revenue Gants 1 q 
adapted and applied to Saurashtra. The State fe 
not envisage any great change in the present system a 
individual farming in the near future. Co-operative 
farming is only in an experimental state, but no 
provision exists for co-operative farms on a compul. 
sory basis. The co-operative way is being ardently 
encouraged by assigning priority to co-operatives in the 
grant of waste lands. There are also a few co-operative 
farms in the State to which Government render assist. 
ance by way of finance and technical advice. 


Gram Panchayat 


In Saurashtra the process of building Panchayat 
institutions has been at work for just about five years 
and must be viewed against the background of condi- 
tions before the integration in 1948 of the two hundred 
and odd autonomous principalities. 
had made cautious experiments in the revival of these 
village units of self-government, but they were frag: 
mentary, lacking a unitary conception and unequal 
in aims, methods and results. With the notable ex- 
ception of Bhavnagar where some real headway had 
been made they were on the whole rather half-hearted 
concessions to popular feeling. 


Conditions in the whole of the area of what, follow 


ing their integration, became Saurashtra, were unpr: 
as, for example, 


mising, not only in a relative sense, | 
hat 


when compared with Bombay. Bombay happily had 
a longer start in this direction under a previous Congres 
regime before the war and an even older piece of legis 
lation which public opinion inspired by Gandhi Ba 
forced on the administration. They were unpromisity 
in an absolute sense by reason, in varying degrees, ° o 
feudal character out of which, by a flying leap, * my 

multitude of separate states converged under oe 
auspices to make a new start as a single adminis 
unit, accountable to a popularly elected Jegislatut® 


A few of them | 


i had - 
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The Panchayat Act 


legislation bringing the Panchayat sys- 
-o in the villages of Saurashtra could not 
ly a duplication of similar legislation elsewhere, 

J to take into account the wide disparity of local 
pho Tt was embodied in a series of ordinaces, 
‘ei Ordinance No. 14 of 1950 and by Act 
if 1981, and reinforced from time to time by specific 
tions in a succession of Government Resolutions 


ditions. 
ng with 


ctio. 
| notifications. 


Its ultimate aim is to restore to the villages of Sau-. 
intra conditions in which by co-operation and the 
reise Of local initiative people can order their lives 
| affairs with as little interference from above as 
sible and secure through the mechanism furnished 
ximum opportunities for conscious self-direction in 
matters of common concern, from education, sani- 
ion and economic activity to the settlement of dis- 
es and the general tasks of village administration. 
furnishes the necessary institutional frame-work, 
ines its scope and lays down directive principles for 
b efficient functioning of its various organs. 
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Democratic Means 


It is implicit in the legislation that all this should be 
tomplished by democratic methods and that the Gram 
hayat should not merely answer to the manifold 
ds and purposes for which they are designed, but 
fuld themselves be representative of the will of the 
pple, and should function in conformity with recog- 
fed democratic principles. Accordingly, the Gram 
}ichayat Act provides for a village Assembly in which 
fty adult in the village above the age of 21 is entitled 
Note. The right to set up a Panchayat is vested in the 
lt population itself, so that it is open to any village 
Jta population of 2,000 or less to establish a Panchayat. 
fien the population is larger, Government permission 
Iecessary, but in either case, it is the expressed desire 
the people to have panchayat set up and their willing- 
ks to shoulder the responsibilities devolving on them 


follow- 
unpr- 
ample, 
ad had 
gress 
f legis 


i tonsequence which are of decisive importance. 

„ofthe | A Panchayat is elected by the entire adult population 
whole the village, and in order that there may be no sugges- 
mmo” "of interference from or dependence on Government, 
trative J Members and office-bearers have to be exclusively non- 
ure Mal. The election procedure, by making election to 
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the Panchayat unanimous, ensures on the one hand that 
party factions and bickerings are averted ; on the other 
hand, the complicated impediments of the electoral 
machine are reduced to a simple, serviceable and inex- 
pensive formula by simplifying voting through the pro- 
cess of ascertaining the voters’ wishes by show of hands. 
The strength of a Panchayat body varies from 5 to 15 
members depending on the size of the population 
concerned, 


Its normal tenure is 3 years, though, in special cases, 
the Collector of the district is empowered to extend its 
life by a maximum period of two years. Supervision 
over the working of the Panchayat, which must meet 
at least once a month, is vested in the general body of 
the voters, i.e. the Village Assembly which meets at 
least once in three months and which, besides electing the 
members and office-bearers, can review the Panchayat 
administration, consider and approve previous reports 
on its working and make recommendations in regard to 
future programmes of work outlined in the budget. 
The interests of the Havijans, for long helpless victims 
of exploitation and persecution, and of women, till now 
without any voice in the management of affairs affect- 
ing the community, have been safeguarded by the reser- 
vation of a seat for each of them which is to be filled by 
the vote of the whole assembly. i 


Panchayat Executives 


Considering the comprehensive character of the duties 
devolving on the Panchayats, it should be obvious that 
idealism, public spirit and disinterest, though necessary 
and important ingredients, are not enough; there is 
equal need for experience and knowledge on the part of 
their executives both of routine procedure and of the 
problems and needs of rural life. As their sphere of 
work expands progressively, emb racing every aspect 
of community life in the villages, so will the complexi- 
ties of their tasks. Already, these include on the purely 
administrative side revenue and judicial work. At 
another and more important level, they must include 
co-operation and development activities and the many- 
sided incentives of economic and social uplift. All these, 
seemingly simple in aims, are a ramifying and conti- 
nually shifting area of effort, requiring insight as well 
as enerprise. The need to ensure that those on whom 
falls the main brunt of efficiently discharging the res- 
ponsibilities and functions of these institutions have 


$-3 
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an adequate grounding in the aims and scope of Gram 
Panchayat work was early recognised, and concurrent 
steps were taken to open centres of training for Pancha- 
yat secretaries where, under a carefully drawn up cwrtil- 
culum aspirants for this work undergo a rigorous train- 
ing for five months followed by a months’ practical train- 
ing in revenue work under the guidance of an experien- 
ced Talati. 


Controlling Authority 


Tn consonance with the aim of fitting the whole Pan- 
chayat organisation into a democratic system reflecting 
its popular basis, both of power and inspiration, adminis- 
trative control is vested in an autonomous hierarchy 
consisting of the Gram Panchayat Madhyastha Mandal 
at the centre and District Panchayat Mandals in each 
district. The members of the central body whose strength 
is fixed by Government work ona two-year term of 
office and consist of the Minister in charge of the Gram- 
panchayat work as President, the Vice-President, the 
Chief Panchayat Officer, five members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the five District Collectors and seven 
persons nominated by Government by reason of their 
known aptitude for Panchayat work. 


The Mandal employs its own staff and enjoys wide 
powers of discretion within limits defined by its rules 
and regulations in disbursing funds on activities for the 
encouragement and establishment of new Panchayats. 
Its expenses are met by Government. Its functions 
include the whole administrative work, such as the 
appointment of new Panchayats, the framing of rules 
for the levy of taxes and fees subject to Government 
sanction, the measures necessary for the financing of 
Panchayat work, the supervision and inspection of 
Panchayats and their certification for promotion to 
higher classes, the preparation of the budget and accounts 
relative to the work of the Mandal, etc. 


At the district level, the District Panchayat Mandals 
discharge within their jursdictions identical functions. 


Each consists of ten members, namely, the Chief Pan- 
hayat Officer, the Collector of the district, two mem- 


bers of the Legislative Assembly, three persons from 
amongst the elected members of the Panchayats, 2 


_ members nominated on the strength of their avowed 
_ desire for service and the District Panchayat Officer, 
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The Five-Year Plan 


The First Five-Year Plan envisaged 
t=) 


a ne 
Rs. 20-4 crores. The targets to 


aimed at Were 


; at ohare ant 
in food production by 82,090 tons, the sin x a 

Aei NS O! of 1p 4, 
new wells, bringing 1,083,000 acres under dir 10,04, 


ee Moan ect c 
irrigation, raising the road mileage per hundred a 
+ Sdu 


miles from 14 to 18 miles, the handling capacity ae ay 
to 15 lakh tons cargo, power generating capatai Ț ] 
25,000 K.w., the number of hospital beds, ak HE 
T.B. beds by 460. Other targets were expansion. 
primary education facilities by the establishment 0 
800 new schools bringing the total number in the Staili, of th 
to 3,113, the conversion of 3,000 primary schools i È S iy 
basic schools, extension of Ayurvedic services, exp k G 


vemnmeni 


of Vindhya 


; 3 ; ansio 
of coverage of anti-malaria and anti-filaria measu 


and raising the total number of Panchayats to 30) 
> r) 


: Poe ; throug 
It is gratifying to note, at the end of the plan period, tilame a D 
ame a 


the physical targets have not only all of them been fla that | 
filled but have, in several major projects, been exceeded 5 
In addition to the programmes under the Plan, seven 
important activities have been undertaken under ih 
various Central programmes. Irrigation schemes q 
Machhu, Bhogavo, Gondali, Munjiasar, ete., have be Pamen 
taken up under the programme of ‘‘Permanent Improv, Admini: 
ment in Scarcity Areas”. The Shetrunji Irrigatiq: 
project is under way and contour building programu ile 
has been initiated. Under the ‘‘Special Minor Irrig 
tion Works”, 29 irrigation and reclamation works 
be completed. A sum of Rs. 
spent on local Development works. 1 
hygienic water supply and drainage covering 32 mun 
cipal townships will have commenced, while nearly 
villages will benefit under the scheme of Rural Wal 
Supply and Environmental Hygiene. Under the ind : 3 
trial housing scheme 1700 tenements are being constru a va 
ed, Nursery Power Stations and extension of transmis! 4 7 
lines from power houses undertaken as part of 4 vaches | 
electrification will ensure supply of electric PON A ae 
most of the 63 Talukas and Mahal headquarters onde is E 
about villages. The development of Khadi and a ae, 
industries has been intensified by the creation oleae as 
board called the Saurashtra Khadi and Village i th 
Board working in close co-operation with the Al nl a be 
Khadi and Village Industries Board. Handloom i and &ricult 
try is being organised and assisted in its PrO pr hit A 
marketing programme, Financial assistance a nO 
i pe 
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{NG THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
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PRADESH ON 
ner {E ROAD TO PROGRESS 
Neludj 
ansion ¢ 
hment ol Vindhya Pradesh emerged out of disintegrated small 
the Sta is of the States of Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand. 
LOIS. inj jtical Agencies and the new Government that took 
it as Union of States had to build the edifice of the 
ernment machinery from the very foundation. Pass- 


viod, thy 
been ful 
exccerled 
1, Seven 
nder th 


2, that is, at the end of the first year of the Plan. 
developed on the new Ministry to shoulder the res- 
sibility of the implementation of the plan, to take 
tock of things and also to organise necessary set up. 
establishment of a Welfare State under democratic 
“remment could not be possible without revitalising 
» Administrative services coming down from the erst- 
ile states and to raise them upto a level so that they 

Osram car ; ‘ 
Tria d carry out the plan under changed circumstances. 
r frr a 7 
efordingly the first task before the Government was 
‘finalise the reorganisation of services started in 1948 
‘ithe formation of the union of Vindhya Pradesh and 

mme a 5 : £ ra d 
lix the cadres of various services. These could be 


pleted by the end of 1954-55. 


rrigati 


sidlhis state lying between Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
dilesh and Madhya Bharat is situatedover the Vindhya 
ynstruyeau with hills and hillocks and forest covering 
rsmissl 12%, of the area. The mountanous terrain does not 
of mun extensive development of communication and 
ifoaches upon cultivable area to the extent of 56:76% 
Jhe area under cultivation. The mileage of railway 
l village? is 287. There has been no addition since 1926. 
$ metalled and fair weather roads covered 1,296 miles 


qustries" 1,075 miles respectively in 1950-51. 


|‘aticulture is 87:12% and those depending on pro- 
tive activities are only 4+5% as compared to 10:6% in 
hya Pradesh, 3:94% in Bihar and 8:38% in U.P. 
3 depending on Agriculture are 87:12% of the po- 
‘tion and of which 27:1% are self supporting, while 
h are non-earning and 13:42% are partly earning 
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dependents. The tenants cultivating their own lands 
are 62:6% as compared to 62°7% in Uttar Pradesh and 
49% in Madhya Pradesh. The tenants who cultivate 
wholly or mainly un-owned land are 6:36% as compared 
to 515% in U.P. and 4:49 in Madhya Pradesh. The 
Agricultural labourers comprise 17:2% of the total 
population as compared to 5:71% in U.P. and 75% ‘in 
Madhya: Pradesh. Among the labourers 35:21% are 
self supporting while 46:5% are non earning depend- 
ents. The number of Jagirs was 21,722 of whom 120 
were those with a gross annual income of Rs. 5,000 
or above, 386 with gross income of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
5,000 and 21,216 with gross annual income of less than 
Rs. 1,000. The population of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes is 4,76,234 and 4,18,282 (Total 8,94,516) 
or 25% of the population and with addition of the po- 
pulation of the Backward Classes (7,40,000) their pro- 
portion increases to 46% of the total population of the 
Vindhya Predesh. 


There are 10,988 villages in Vindhya Pradesh and 
91-44% of the population lives in the villages. The den- 
sity of the population is 15£ per square mile as compared 
to Madhya Pradesh which has a density of 164 per square 
mile. The number of towns in Vindhya Pradesh is 64 
and there are only 3 towns between a population of 20 
to 50 thousand. The urban population is 8:56% as 
compared to 91-44 of the rural, 


The percentage of education was 6°% in the rural 
areas while it was 209% in urban areas, of which the 
percentage in Rewa and Panna was nearly 23%. These 
are some of the data depicting the position before the 


First Plan. 
Plan-Frame 

Originally a plan estimated to cost Rs. 6-39 crores 
was provided. After certain revisions and adjustments 
the cost increased to Rs. 6:91 crores. The following 
table will indicate the provision for different depart- 
ments :— 

Rs. in lakhs. 


1. Agriculture no 2047 

2, Animal Husbandry and Dairy .. ltt 
3. Forests of 22:5 
4. Co-operation x0 3:0 
5. Fisheries De 1:2 
6. Power Project oe 725 


S5 
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7. Cottage Industries 5 6:0 
8. Roads oo 25:0 
9. Education +» 1000 
10. Medical oc 40:0 
11. Public Health ae 85:8 


12. Welfare of Backward Classes ., 691:0 


Tt will be noticed that agriculture, education and com- 
munication appropriate 60% of the provision, while 
health, water-supply and power project cover nearly 
i. The Cottage and Co-operation subjects were not 
given priority over production of food-grains, the ad- 
vancement of education and development of communi- 
cations which were the first concern of the State 
Government. 


Agriculture 


In the Agriculture sector reclamation of land amounts 
to 31,179 acres by tractrisation and by bullock power 
and through distribution of Yakavi for reclamation. 


The area developed for paddy and Rabi comes to 
21,613 acres and 24,249 acres respectively. The num- 
ber of wells constructed for irrigation purposes is 290. 
The number of tractors purchased by private indivi- 
duals is 85. The tanks repaired and preapared for irri- 
gation number 97. Persian wheels and pumps number- 
en ing 92 and 130 respectively, were purchased by the cul- 
tivators. The other activities of the Department are 
as follows :— 


1. IMPROVED SEEDS —distribution of — 


1. Wheat .. 14,253 mds. 
2. Paddy so COB 
3. Potato Oso. 5 
4. Gram os 1,066 _,, 
- 5. Other Grains PEA 


2. MANURES AND FERTILIZERS—Distribution of—- 


1, Fertilizer .. 37,581 mds. 
2. Sulphate of Amonia.. 3,959 
3. Rural Compost .. 2,28,000 
4. Town Compost .. 3,72,000 


5. Bone Meal ia 400 ,, 
6. Oil Cakes w liste 


7. Green Manure oo Se p 
F 6,06,672 mds. ` 
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3. OROP COMPETITION. a 
jse E” 


1. Kharif -+ 11,664 persons ine lite 
2. Rabi -- 10,806 ,, 
4. JAPANESE METHOD OF CULT IV aprox i 
Paddy cultivation +. 7,335 acres. f { P h 
5. PLANT PROTECTION. 162 Number aes Preas 
6. TACCAVI. | 1955-56 
1. For purchase of Schools 
Bullocks Carts Ks 219 Number also int 
2. For purchase of 1950-51 
Bullocks .. 1,933 pairs. 
7. FARMS ne: 
8. SEED STORES „© 18 (Some under The 
Construction) portant 
will fur 


Out of the minor irrigation works taken up for gro Year Pl 

more food 21 have been completed and the remainin! 1.296 a 
s£ 

are expected to be completed this year. mentior 


3 ; i l directio 
This concerted effort has increased the productio to 1,95: 
95. 


of food grains by 25,709 tons. During 1955-56 it ha ru 
further been proposed to bring 27,000 acres of land und Pee ca 
cultivation and 250 of wells will be construct One aff 
Taccavi and grants for other G.M.F. Schemes will | Kon 
given to the extent of Rs. 30 lakhs. All the min i 
irrigation works will be completed, which will irrigil 
78,750 acres of land. The present acreage under i 
gation is 1,91,008 acres which when added to the ni 
efforts will increase the area to 9,69,758 acres. 


W 
road fr 
road by 
is proce 
186 mi 
include: 
and im} 
the Pu 

As mentioned earlier the percentage of literacy i ote 
only 6%. Expansion of education was, therefor the am 
the next foremost important subject to be tackled ou i 
the first plan. The efforts were mostly concentrat Means 
at the Primary and Secondary stages. The nun n 
children in the age group of 6-11 years was E vi ; i 
in 1951 ; but out of these only 68,094 were atten Ee Hy 
classes and the number of Primary Schools wés a 


9 2-04 
It was increased to 1,723 in 1951-52, 1,876 in Le 


Education 


1950-51 figures. Thus the literacy amons E rú Out A 
group increased to 30%. In 1955-56 the ee: <= 

schools will increase to 3,256 and the number 9 F jd | Rewa 
is expected to increase by 30,000. Thus at thot f mi 


akh boys will be going to the schools and 


st plan 150 l 
i ll increase to 33% from 6% in 1950-51. 


ihe literacy yi 

At the Secondary stage the number of middle schools 

N 7 ul and that of High Schools 16 in 1951. In 1954- 
> it has increased to 204 and 36 respectively. The 

J aso in percentage of expansion is nearly 60%. In 
1955-56, 40 Junior High Schools and 8 Senior High 
gchools will be started and the number of scholars will 
also increase to 60,000 by 1955-56 over 34,000 in 


1950-51. 


Cres, 


Communications 


The development of communication was very im- 
portant which had to be tackled in the First Plan and 
vill further be expanded extensively in the Second Five 
for gto Year Plan. The metalled and fair weather roads covered 
emaininf 1,296 and 1,075 miles respectively, during 1950-51 as 

mentioned earlier. The development made in this 

| direction has increased the mileage of metalled roads 
seal to 1,954 and that of fair weather roads to 1,183. The 
6 it hi construction of roads includes the construction of brid- 
nd unde nulas, 


) 


ges, culverts and cause-ways over rivers and 
One of the outstanding works is the bridge over river 
Ken, which. is expected to complete this year. The 
road from Rewa to Amarkantak will be an all weather 
road by the next summer. The black-topping of roads 
is proceeding rapidly and by the end of the First Plan 
1186 miles of roads will have been black-topped. This 
includes several National Highways, inter-statal roads 
and important state roads. Besides the road programme, 
|the Public Works Department has taken up the cons- 
racy WH truction of departmental buildings, state buildings and 
herem the irrigation schemes. The mountanous physical 
d dwi feature of the state hinders extensive development of 
entra! means of communications but development of trade, 
mber 4 advancement of education and raising of the standard 
50 lakii of the people will not be possible without better roads 
dingt! and opening of the interiors of the state and connecting 
iM them with the capital and then district towns. 


Motor transport has made a rapid progress since 
| nod the formation of the Vindhya Pradesh. The number 
e of buses now plying on the roads is 241 on 141 routes 
and they cover 6,488 miles every day. The opening of 
| Out Agency Office of the Central Railway at Rewa has 
#} “proved, both the passenger and goods traffic between 
Rewa and Satna (the Railway station for Rewa about 
2 miles), The buses go direct to Katni (M.P.) and 
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through Jhansi to Datia but the direct running of buses 
to Allahabad and Mirzapur has not been possible in 
spite of the Vindhya Pradesh Goyernment’s best efforts. 


On the formation of Vindhya Pradesh the postal, 
telegraph and telephone departments of the States 
forming union were taken over by the Post and Tele- 
graph department of the Central Government. The 
post and telegraph system has made rapid progress 
during these four years. The number of Post-Offices 
in Vindhya Pradesh was aout 100 in 1950-51 and at pre- 
sent there are 296 branch offices, 40 sub-offices and 3 
Head Offices. An efficient telephone system has been 
provided at Rewa, Satna and Panna. All the Districts 
are now connected with the capital by telegraph and 
telephone lines. Wireless messages can be sent from 
the Capital to all the District Head-quarters. 


Power 


The provision of modern amenities in the capital 
towns of the former states of the Union was very mea- 
gre. Rewa and Satna have had good power houses 
and provided street and houses connections. Maihar, 
Nagod, Panna, Chhatarpur, Tikamgarh and Datia had 
small power houses and supplies electric energy partially 
more for palace use than for public consumption, though 
at certain places street connection had been provided. 
It was not profitable for some time to maintain these 
power houses, but with the improvement of the power 
supply and development of Inter-State trade they could 
be maintained. In the First Year Plan development 
of the power project is estimated to cost Rs. 1-02 
crores, A thermal station with a capacity of 2000 kw. 
of energy sufficiently to electrify Rewa, Satna, Maihar, 
Nagod and other neighbouring towns is being set up at 
Satna. The Umaria Town of district Shadol’ with 
which the Rewa State Coal Fields Ltd. Umaria, are asso- 
ciated has been fully electrified with the assistance 
of the colliery power houses. The supply has been start- 
ed from 3lst August 1955. The engines which will 
be released from Rewa after settling up of Thermal 
station will be transferred to Sidhi, the district Head- 
quarter of the District. 

The other power houses at Panna, Chhatarpur, 
Tikamgarh and Datia are being improved and those 
will supply more power to the towns and for the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries running with electric 


engines. 
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Water Supply and:Drainage 


There was partial water supply system in Rewa 
only. Development of water supply was absolutely 
necessary on account of increasing population and pau- 
city of water carriers. Accordingly, water supply and 
drainage of Rewa, and water supply in Satna, Panna, 
‘Chhatarpur and Tikangarh have been taken up during 
the First plan. The estimated cost is as follows :— 


J. Rewa Scheme. Rs. 26,38,000/- 
2. Satna ,, Rs. 15,27,400/- 
3- Chhatarpur ., Rs. 18,25,000/- 
4. Panna Scheme Rs. 12,72,000/- 
5. Tikamgarh ,, Rs. 8,70,000/- 

Rs. 81,33,400/- 


About 3 of work has been completed in Rewa town. 
The work in other districts is expected to finish by 1957- 
58. These facilities will be extended to other district 
towns in the Second Five Year Plan. Under the rural 
water supply scheme two projects have been taken up, 
namely, Teonthar and Bijawar. 


Medical and Public Health 


Under the improvement of health programme five 
hospitals and 25 dispensaries were sought to be upgraded 
to class I. Eight Aushadhalayas one in each district 
and 25 Aurvedic dispensaries are provided in Plan. 
One district hostpital at Shahdol has already been cons- 
tructed . 9 dispensaries have been upgraded to class 
3 hospitals. T.B. Hospital of hundred beds has been 
constructed at Nowgong. The National Malaria and 
Fileria control B.C.G. campaign years are being carried 
out by several teams in the districts. The B.C.G. 

campaign has served the population of 20 lakhs people. 
Ta Leprocy clinics and 1 Venereal diseases clinic are 
ing run forthe good of the people. 4 Anti-Malaria 
mits are working at present. The Malaria control is 
m tly limited to district towns at present. The 
_ mobile dispensaries one in each district are rendering 

ervices to the people in rural areas. The Gandhi 
morial Hospital is being improved and provided with 
lists in different branches. A ‘deep X-ray plant 
recently been provided. Two primary health cen- 
have been started in two National Extension Ser- 


ok 
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Animal Husbandry 


The cattle wealth of Vindhya Pradesh © aan 
lakhs nearly one and half times of human p 53 


F 
OPulatio 
; : n, f, mann 
At the advent of the Plan, there were 9 Hospitals ue e mé 7 
Te : Sq z 
29 Dispensaries. Nine Hospitals and 32 a idera 


Disp 


CNsarieg 


have been opened so far. During this y ‘ei 


ear 9 Dispensa. 


: eee : i his ye 
saries will be upgraded to Hospitals and nineteen ney | thi he 
Di i i ) q Ss at at ar 
Dispensaries will be opened. Thus at the end of t at í A 

le ent of ut 


Plan there will be 27 Hospitals and 51 Dispensaries each 
of which will serve 68,000 heads of cattle against the Te. 
commendations of the Royal Commission of 


this sul 
Agriculture Dio 
that there should be a Veterinary hospital for every 
25,000 heads of cattle. Thus 212 Veterinary hospitals 
are necessary. The deficiency will be made Up in the 
Second Five Year Plan. The improvement of local 
stock of cattle is being taken wp through an artificial 
insemination centres of Key Village schemes. There 
are two A. I. centres and 8 Key Villages which will be 
supplementated by one A. I. Centre and 4 Key Villages 
in the current year. 67 Hariana Bulls and 16 Murrah 
Buffalo bulls have been distributed in the rural areas to 
be maintained by. the Gram Panchayats which are paid 
a subsidy of Rs. 30/- per month. 


irveyed . 

ported f 
mately 2 
hvenue 0: 


Agains 
khs have 


The Vi 
the Res 


For the segregation of old and unproductive cattle 
one Gosadan has handled nearly 700 heads of cattle. 
One sadan will be established this year. It is a centrally 
financed scheme. 


portant 
For wa 
ere squa 
‘fires and 
fen mad 


Training of Veterinary graduates, Stockmen, Com- 
pounders and Dressers- is proceeding. 


-7 A eS | i 
The Government dairy at Rewa has been expanded Bins e 
> asia sy AV N ¢ j eje WS | 
by providing 25 Murrah Buffaloes, 24 Hariana Cows forks ha: 


and 2 Hariana Bulls, which had raised the production ki 
of milk from 30 seers to 6 mds. per day. Milk is supplied 
to Hospitals, Jail, Schools, Public and Government l 
servants, 


cts anc 


: rte oe Be Zi ent yeu — 
The expansion is to be carried out in the current y 
also. 


‘ eae digree lakhs ha 
For the development of Poultry farming Pp a ’ £ 
ry ards. 


cocks have been distributed in compact poultı al | As the 
Pilot Project has been started at Nowgong in the Na hn prog 
Extension Service Block. lirest de 
‘Pthe ju 

Fisheries ai;; 


nt the 
ntion 
o Of aan 


3 > 7 1€: 

The development of protective food to sup Dae 

shortage of food-grains has heen receiving © A 
; : Pattaya Wi 
since the 2nd Year of the first Plan. Fishing W3 


ensa. ee year. The number of tanks and small rivers 
pare in V.P. provide great scope for the develop- 
at € nel, J x 
The provision under the first Plan 
I 


Ê the ait of fisheries. 


3 each „this subject is rather modest. However, during the last 
he re ko years a number of tanks and river sides have been 
alture veyed. About 1435 lakhs fingerlings have bee: 

Aay orted from Calcutta and stocked in tanks and appro- 
Pitals mately 2,000 of mds. of fish have been sold bringing a 
n thg enue of Rs. 2.04 lakhs. 

local | 

ificial | Against the Plan provision of Rs. 1-2 lakhs Rs. 89 
There \khs have so far been spent. 

“ill he 

llages Forests 

pel The Vindhya Pradesh is rich in forests. The area 
ue vi {the Reserve forest is about 15,12,782 acres while stray 
pai krest covers an area of 17 lakh acres. The exploita- 


im of forest consists of taking out teak wood for fine 
orks, and timber wood for building purposes, lac 
ulture, miner forest produce ete. which are some of the 
portant items. 

For want of proper demarcation, the forest resources 
ete squandered in the past by over grazing the pas- 
ites and cutting the trees ruthlessly. The efforts have 
en made to protect the forest from devastation. Up 


led i cati 
nde) the end of the last financial year demarcation 


Patil 

J w . “ . " oe 
Co 5 Inks have been completed in Datia and Panna dis- 
a ficts and have almost been finished in Chhakarpur 
plied trict. The district Shahdol Sidhi and Satna have had 


m demarcated before the advent of the plan. Thus 


narea of 400 sq. miles of forest has been demarcated. 


In order to open out inaccessable areas of the forests 
NS miles of fair weather roads at a cost of Rs. 2°69 


gree Jakhs have been constructed. 
ef Asthe hands of P.W.D. were full in carrying out their 
Mn programme of communication and buildings, the 
Mest department took over the construction of quarters 
[ithe junior forest officers and up to the end of March, 
the Ms, 157 buildings at a cost of Rs. 3:30 lakhs have been 
ie Mstructed against the five years estimate of 100 build- 
eo gs. E 
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In the field of soil conservation, the department has 
done some original work which has received recogni- 
tion and commendations from the experts. The work 
was started in the Pandit hill in the Satna district by 
check dam and sowing of tree seeds. The result was 
beyond expectation. Soil conservation will be done ex- 
tensively during the Second Five Year Plan. The cost 
over this operation is about Rs. 30 to 40 acres. 
Efforts are being made to further reduce the cost. In 
the first plan lac culture has been extended to Panna 
and Chhatarpur districts which provided facilities for 
development but had not beea exploited previously. 


The Shellac Factory of Umaria has been extended 
and mechanised. To supplement the work of anti 
soil erosion and to increase the availability of fire-wood 
the afforestation of vast tracts has been taken up. Nur- 
series are being maintained at six places. 


A training school has been started at Umaria to train 
the forest guards and 50 guards are given six months 
training. So far, 50 guards have received training. 


Another important step that has beon taken is to 
improve the lot of forest tribes. A beginning has been 
made in Umavia Division by rehabilitating the forest 


tribes and labour in villages. 


The game sanctuaries, one in Mand (Rewa) and the 
other in Panna have been notified and distraction of 
wild ani- mals there has been prohibited. 


The development of forest industries is also receiving 
The bone meal factory has been started 


attention. 
Negotiations to start training factory and 


at Umaria. 
paper mill are in progress. 


Welfare of Backward Classes 


Backward Glasses as mentioned earlier comprise 
nearly 45% of the total population of the Vindhya Pra- 


desh, namely :— 


1. Scheduled Castes „e 476,234 

2. Scheduled Tribes .. £18,282 

3. Backward Class .. 7,40,000 
16,34.516 


The magnitude of the task can well be imagined in 
view of this large population and mostly living in scat- 
tered villages in the hills. A beginning was made since 
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i 1952 with a plan provision of Rs. 15 lakhs which was 


es further supplemented by the special grants from the 
| Central Government under article 275 of the Consti- 
i tution. Upto the end of the last financial year Rs. 21:36 
i lakhs have been spent on the welfare works under the 
| following heads :— 

1. Education facilities Rs. 6:54 lakhs. 

2. Agricultural __,, .. Rs. 1-51 F 

3. Housing Scheme PEERS T25, n 

4. Co-operative Societies Rs. 1:02 9p 

5. Medical Facilities Re OU w 

6. Communication Rs. 280 ž ,„ 

7. Water Supply Rs. 1:66 7 

i 8. Miscellaneous Schemes .. Rs. 4:11 E 


For the amelioration of Backward Classes, welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and about 
removal of untouchability, the work done under th 
heads men- tioned above is summerised as follows :— 


1. Education Facilities. 


Award of 1,980 scholarships to students reading in 
Class VI or above, payment of Non-Government fees 
on behalf of students reading in Classes below class VI 
along with free supply of books, stationery and uniforms, 
running of 100 schools and making 60,000 adults li- 
terate, running of 20 Asharams where 500 students 
(girls and boys) are some of the important items, 
maternity and child welfare centres are attached to 5 
girls Asharams. 


s Be Agricultural Facilities. 


Rehabilitation of 116 families by giving them one pair 
of bullocks and 10 acres of tractorised land has been 
completed successfully. 


3. Housing Schemes. 


_ 18 model villages one in each district (Kailash Nagar) 
of Govindgarh, Gandhigram of Sidhi, Rajendra Nagar 
of Shahdol, construction of 178 houses, colonies one at 
Rewa and the other at Chhatarpur for Municipal 
weepers and providing Panchayat Ghar, radio sets, night 
chools, parks etc. in the model villages and colonies are . 
me of the activities in this direction. 
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Rs. 1 lakh. A grant of Rs. 500 as subsidy 
was made along with providing a m 
ment expense. 


} uy 4? 
to each Socie wth 4? 


anaver 
anager ot Govern Loans t 


9 Tege Jno 
5. Medical Facilities. 
: This 
17 Ayurvedic Aushashdhalayas, 3 hospitals ‘ "anid 
. cus Y ii 
dispensary were constructed. and on Te der 
N.B.: One hospital is already functionine and + coal an 
8 WO ate centrat 
under construction. ghahdo 
B.A ion 
6. Communication. Sect 
two co 
605 miles approach roads were constructed, one qu 
mines ć 
7. Water Supply. Taci 
5 E Te | 
152 new wells were constructed and 15] old ones pet 3 
= approv 
repaired. i 
licence: 
8. Free Legal Aid. for oc 
holders 


Grant of Free Legal aid even in Revenue and Ciyill low m 
cases through Government pleader or a special counselis} of Rs. 
being provided by the Government. 


The 
During the current year, 118 miles of new roads will) sq. m: 


be constructed. Another colony for sweepers at a cost (Disstt 
of Rs. 65,000/- will be constructed at Satna. Othe| railway 
facilities will continue. coal ar 
extens; 

9. Co-operation. distanc 
The Co-operative Department was allotted a provision of gen 

of Rs. 3 lakhs in the First Plan as share capital of the distric 
Government for investment in the Apex. Bank. 50 far) Negot 
Rs. 2 lakhs have been invested and the balance will be ae 


invested this year. The Apex. Bank has a memben me 
of 284 societies, share capital of Rs. 2,90,295 ana wor i s 
ing in this State with a membership of 18,223 and a cap! Ty 


er 


tal of Rs. 11,41,496 as against 464 societies “ha chehr 
bership of 10,338 and working capital of Rs. 3,037 | it car 
at the outset of the Plan. econ 
- a eith 3.068, on M 

In backward areas there are 129 societies with 3 
members and working capital of Rs. 2 lakhs. Se 
s9 : ajail f minir 
A training school has been started at Re surve 


g : fo 
(Chhatarpur) to train managers, secretaries ete- 


| 
| 
| 
a 


banks. ; 
by d a Gove 
A co-operative pilot project has been starte 


q formt | trial; 
Swhawal, 10 multi-purpose societies have been | 


s h jo members and paid up capital of Rs. 81,001. 
Ocie | EP xtent of Rs. 59,727 hav 
Gover Loans to the extent of Ks 5727 have been advanced. 


{ndustrial Potentiality of Vindhya Pradesh 


This State provides for development of several ma- 
an industries on account of its vast mineral resources. 
the developed major industries, so far are raising of 
and making of lime. Raising of coal is, however, con- 


and on 


coal 
two ate centrated on Eastern Railway passing through district 


Shahdol (Katni Bilaspur Section and Annuppur Chirmiri 
Section). At present 11 coal mines, 19 limestone concerns, 
iwo corudum, one sillimanite, five fire clay, ten ochre, 
one quarter and felspar, one barytes and three diamond 
mines are working. In 1954-55 mining leases have been 
issued to one for fire clay, one for limestone and one for 
a oe ochre and whiter earth. Wabuese new certificates of 
approval were issued and 58 were renewed. Prospecting 
licences were issued one for coal, 2 for limestone and one 
for ochre and white earth. Besides the three lease 
holders of diamond mines 654 licences for working shal- 
nd Civil] low mines were issued. 894 diamond pieces of the value 
unselis} of Rs. 1,65,776 were auctioned. 


The coal seam extends over an area of about 2,000 
sq. miles of districts Shahdol and Sidhi. Singrauli coal 
(Disstt. Sidhi) is considered to be better for want of 
railway communication. The -exploitation of Singrauli 
coaland corudum has not been possible so far. The 
extensive tracts of limestone along with coal at short 
distance provides great opportunity for development 
The bamboo and thick grass in 


ads will 
; & cost 


Other 


ovision| Of cement factory. 


‘of the! district Shahdol provides prospects for paper factory. 
So fat] Negotiations are, however, going on with Messrs Birla 


will be] Bros. for a cement factory at Satna and a paper mill at 
bership} Shahdol. They have already received a licence from the 
work: Government of India to establish a cement factory. 
a capi The match factory is already functioning at Un- 
chehra (district Satna) but it requires expansion before 
it can really be profitable. An Abrasive Factory has 
recently been started at Hanumana (56 miles from Rewa 
on Mirzapur Road). 


Several other minerals such as mica, iron ore, alu- 


ajg? minium, sum gypsum are available for exploitation. A 
for the Survey of minerals is going to be taken up shortly. 


A sum of Rs. 3,75,000 has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India for grant of loans to various indus- 
trialists under the State aid to Industries Rule. 
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Development of major industries along with rail- 
way line to Singraoli will greatly provide possibilities 
of employment and development of economic condition 
of the people. 


During Second Five Year Plan the forest depart- 
ment proposes to start a Katha mill and tanning factory 
in district Shahdol. The annual export of hides from 
Vindhya Pradesh is nearly 100,000 pieces and if a part 
of the exports are utilised locally, there is a good pros- 
pect of running a tannery. There are other industries 
more on cottage and small scale basis at present which 
can be developed into big industries such as, Metal 
works of Unchehra (district Satna), iron works of Ram- 
nagar and Semaria (district Satna and the indeginous 
bangle preparation at Beohari, Rewa stone works of 
Chitrakoot and Chhatarpur ete. About 15,000 to 20,000 
maunds of glass sand is exported from V.P. It provides 
the possibilities of establishing a Glass Factory some- 
where near Dabhe (Manikpur-Allahabad Section of 
Central Railway). Similarly large quantity of ochre is 
exported from Jaitwara (a railway station about 9 miles 
from Satna) and a paint factory can successfully flourish. 
The production of sugarcane has been increasing for 
the last 15 yearsin V.P. This is, no doubt, attributed 
to the high prices of Gur and sugar but there are 
possibilities of sugar factory anywhere in V.P. There 
was one at Harpalpur, but it is not running on account 
of differences between the partners. There are pros- 
pects of paper pulp factory and plywood factory also. 
The Umaria pulp board factory that is lying locked on 
account of litigation between the partners, is proposed 
to be purchased by the Government. 


Labour 


The labour problem in V.P. has cropped up since the 
development of collieries, ochre mines and lime pro- 
duction. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 was enforced. 
Of late Biri manufacturing has developed as a big small 
scale industry and engages nearly £0,000 labourers. Mini- 
mum wages for the workers were fixed in 1954. The 
labour engaged in Motor transport also demanded the 
fixation of minimum wages and the same was fixed 
accordingly. As reconciliation could not be made be- 
tween the owners and the labour about certain facili- 
ties demanded by them, a reconciliation Board under the 
Chairmanship of the Senior Member of the Board of 
Revenue was constituted and it has given its award 
bringing out an amicable settlement between the con- 
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tending parties. The wages of stone crushing and stone 
breaking labour have also been fixed. The wages of 
agriculture labour has been fixed in Sidhi District as an 
experimental measure. 


There are 17 registered trade unions in the State 
out of which 6 are of coal mining with a membership of 
1,952, 3 of Biri making with a membership of 1,020, 2 of 
public Motor transport with a membership of 335 and 6 
others with a membership of 133, thus making a total of 
3,340 members. In the Second Five Year Plan develop- 
ment of industrial township has been proposed with 
various other ameliorative measures. 


Housing 


The problem of housing in the towns of V.P., though 
not so acute as in some other state, is nevertheless real 
and is growing in size. With the central assistance, 
a beginning has been made since last year to relieve the 
shortage by advancing loan to the Low Income Group 
to build their houses on the improved sites. Last year 
efforts were concentrated in Rewa and Satna towns only 
and a loan of Rs. ] lakh was advanced. This year several 
other towns are being benefited through this scheme and 
Rs. 8 lakhs are being advanced. 


é Tourism 

Development of tourism has been receiving the atten- 
tion of the Government. There are several beauty 
spots such as Amarkantak Chachai, Keoti and Pandava 
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falls, architectural monuments and temples 
Bharhat (near Nogod), Khajuraho (District Chh 
Sonagir (district Datia). Some temples at Umno 
Datia) are some of the important items. 
bunglow has been constructed at Khajur 
porium of local products. Road and dak bunglow 
Chachai and Keoti falls have been constructed. Th 
road to Amarkantak will be all weather road very aan 
A museum at the Dhubela near the monument of Maha. 
raja Chhatrasal has been constructed. A small green 
belt has been provided with swimming pool on the River 
side in Rewa to serve as a park for the people. An. 
other park in Rewa Town is being set up near the Bik. 
ram Bridge. 


amon n 
(Contd. from page 4) 


namely, 
Atarpur) 


a (district 
Class] dak 


aho with em- 


the cause of small scale industries and handicrafts. 
Nearly 300 teachers have been recruited. A scheme 
for bringing to a satisfactory level of development the 
incomplete road works undertaken as part of the scar- 
city relief works has been recently approved and esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 100:5 lakhs. The total estimated 
outlay on these activities during the two years 1954-55 
and 1955-56 is expected to exceed Rs. 11 crores. In 
addition, 6 Community Development Blocks and 5 
NES Blocks have been in operation. Over and above 
this, there are 9 Taluka Development Blocks, 15 pre- 
extension Service Blocks, and 1 special development 
block. 16 new blocks will start functioning in April 
1956. 
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RAKUD DAM CHANGING FACE OF ORISSA 


HI 
amely, 
Dur), i 
listrict TURBULENT MAHANADI 
A OW RIVER OF E 
pt pN HOPE 
a ie (By Nabakrushna Choudhury, Chief Minister, Orissa) 
Mine Orissa can Pap of pas ae eles of human habita- 
ee tion. In Hna pi y tracts i the sesi of the flat coast 
Rive land of the State the oldest stone implements have been 
w discovered. Situated between the northern and the 
Bik. southern part of India, through ages it has been forging 
a living link between the two cultures and has provided 
afertile ground for evolution of synthesis out of warring 
a antithesis. History speaks of Orissa as a land of peace, 
The people inhabiting this region have excelled in peace- 
rafts, ful pursuits. This perhaps has tended to create an atmos- 
scheme phere in which men of peace have, for centuries, made 
it, the it their abode. The mighty conqueror, Ashoka, the 
scar- terrible, was converted to a man of peace in this land and 
esti- carried the message of peace to the four corners of the 
nated known world of those days. Kharevela, the Jain king 
odos f of Orissa carried consolidation of India as far as Afghanis- 
. In, than in the second century B.C. Like other parts of 
nd 5 India, Orissa has seen ups and downs through ages. 
bove But the outstanding landmarks which have been left 
pre- behind in the shape of glorious monuments in Konarak, 
ment Bhubaneswar and Puri and in many other parts of Orissa 
April Point to an unbroken line of prosperity. In those days, 


Orissa had a powerful mercantile marine and the people 
tarried on colonising expeditions to remote lands like 
Indo-China, Malaya, Bali, Java, Borneo and Sumatra 
ttaces of which are even found in these days. 


As we approach the modern times dark days descend: 
At the beginning of the 20th century Orissa was found 
5 be a land recking with poverty and recurringly visi- 
] ee foods, famines and pestilences. It was the last 
Y to go under the British yoke and suffered 
Perhaps the most at the hands of the foreign conqueror. 
cae” province which was ones) the seat of a 
| Pilities mute was broken into pieces. 26 small pring 
i KG ee created on the hinterland of the West. 
| Pre roi ee were parcelled out to Madras, Madhya 
T » Bihar, and Bengal and a small area consisting 
Wee coastal districts—a carricature of the historical 
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oth onion tae 


Orissa—known as Orissa division. was placed under a 
Commissioner. 


The spirit of independence which had sustained the 
peculiar culture of this region could not be sm thered 
by systematic exploitation—moral and material. For 
one and half a century that the British ruled over the 
land there have been a series of tisings entailing untold 
suffering to the participants till the great movem nt 
of national emancipation was inaugurated in 1921 under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Orissa threw 
itself heart and soul into the struggle. That perhaps 
provided the turning point in its history. It was always 
on the fore-front of the fight and faced all sacrifices and 
braved all sufferings to achieve the ultimate goal. Due 
to the rising tempo of the national movement aspirations 
of the people had to be satisfied, as far as practicable, 
by the foreign rulers and in 1936 a truncated province 
was created consisting of six districts. three of which were 
recurringly devastated by floods, one contained long 
stretches of forests and another was situated in the 
hinterland cut off from the main body by a ring of 
princely States, which had by that time been completely 
separated from the main body of Orissa, A Provin: 3 
cial Government was set up which had to carry on é 
administration on financial resources hardly exe 
a crore and a half of rupees. More or less this gn 


i 


+» Ys 5 3 a a 
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affairs continued till the achievement of Independence 
in 1947, 


After Independence, rapid changes began to take place 


in Orissa. The urge for progress and achieving some- 
thing good and great which had remained latent among 
the people during the last two centuries or more began 
to take new shape. Limitations which had curbed the 
self-expression of the people were considered irksome 
and a rising tide of upsurge began to sway them for- 
ward. The first to fall in the process was the unnatural 
barrier that divide the people of the coastal district from 
the Western area where 26 autocratic principalities ruled 
supreme. The British, due to their policy of divide and 
rule, endowed them with some attributes of peramountcy 
when they left the shores of India. In the changed order 
of the small rulers who with their so called States could 
hardly eke out an existence began to claim rights of 
sovereignty. Ludicrous as it may appear now, some of 


them went to the length of unfurling the flag of 
ag o inde 


pendence of their principalities. All the time the 
conscious of the fact that they could not keep Hon Were 
above the tremendous wave of nationalism whi wee 
passing over the country or face the immense f, 
which had been unleashed by freedom. They Hee 
it expedient to entrench themselves behind the ao 
ditch and combined themselves into an organi 
which they called Eastern States Federation, ties 
thought that a political move of this nature can ou 
them from the ultimate doom, but they were nie 
The will of the people swept them aside and e 
Patel began his great experiment of consolidation 7 
India by abolition of Indian States from Orissa. Stas 
had been properly set for this purpose by popular ng 
ment and had not Sardar Patel come in at the nick of de 
time, the rulers, their States, their privy purses and pri- 
vileges would have gone the way that usually such things 


go. 


ch Was 


A view of Hirakud Irrigation Project. 
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1948, 25 States were integrated with 
bled its size, raised its population by 
1 50% and gave almost an organic whole to the 
That was an achievement which fired the 
f the people and new aspirations and 
achievements which had gripped them 
arrying the State from one stage of pro- 
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„o integration, the area of Orissa stands at 60,135:9 
After ‘les ond the population 1,46,45,946. Orissa 
. i on the south-west and north-east by Andhra 
a Bengal respectively, Bihar and Madhya Pra- 
MA its north-west and west and the blue waters 
the Bay of Bengal wash its southern shore. 


The composition of the population is also interesting. 
4 of the total population, as stated above, of 
45,946 the number of males is 72,42,892 and that 
females 74,03,054. The total backward population 
» to 97,71,252 of which the Scheduled Tribes are 
87,384, the Scheduled Castes contain a population of 
30,763 and other backward classes 41,73,155. Orissa 
pedominantly a rural State. It contains only one 
yad 38 towns, whereas the number of villages is 
1084, Thus the percentage of the urban population 
£06 whereas that of the rural population stands as 
ù as 95°94. The density of population per square 
leis 244 as against the Indian average of 312. Viewed 
m the stand point of occupation the agricultural popu- 
on forms the predominant majority and stands as 
th as 79:29 per cent as against the non-agricultural 
{lation of 20:71. These are the basic factors which 
‘ntially govern all development programmes of Orissa. 


Finance provides comparatively a reliable index for 
ting the overall position of a State. There has been 
nomena] increase in the revenue and expenditure of 
aà In 1936-37 the province started from what 
Y be called a mere scratch and the revenue was 
ee crores and expenditure Rs. 1:71 crores. This 
ition was not radically changed till 1947. In 1949-50, 
8 two years after freedom, the revenue increased 


DRS. 10:95 : os 
` 10:82 crores and the expenditure stood at Rs. 1-45 


he In 1953-54 the revenue had reached the figure 
18-13-56 crores and the expenditure Rs. 14:45 crores. 


fite hs : a 
i. has been a phenomenal increase in the nation 
i E F i. 
ae Activities of the Government also. In com 
Pon yy; ; : 5 
|" With the second year of its existence as & sepa 
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rate unit, that is in 1937-38, there has been an increase 
of expenditure of about 3,469 per cent in some nation- 
building departments. Again taking 1937-38 as the 
base year the percentage of increase by 1952-53 has been 
of the following orde:—education 581, medical 557, 
health 558, agriculture 3,469, veterinary 1,947, forests 
863, industry 1,098 and co-operation 75 per cent. These 
figures would indicate the rapid pace with which the 
State is marching ahead. 


„xm 


In 1936 when Orissa was created a separate province 
a multitude of problems beset it all around. Apart 
from poverty which is in itself a tremendous problem, 
the ordinary facilities which go to make a civilised life 
were lacking. There were few good roads. Most of 
the year rivers remained unfordable. Facilities for 
education were rudimentary in character. Urban elec- 
trification was a luxury and rural electrification was not 
dreamt of. Industry there was none. Medical facilities 
were provided in name. Floods and famines were chronic 
and even the Provincial Government had nota seat 
from which they would work. All these problems and 
many more have been taken up and are being solved one 
after another. 


A new capital has been built at Bhubaneswar where 
the salubrious climatic conditions and historical asso- 
ciation and environments joined together to create 
an atmosphere of honesty of outlook, purity of purpose 
and efficiency in work. Within the first year of freedom 
the foundation stone of the New Capital was laid by 
India’s Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru on April 
13, 1948. The master plan of the capital was drawn 
up by Dr. Koenigsberger, an internationally famous 
architect. Offices began to be shifted to the New Capi- 
tal from Cuttack from June 8, 1949. The master plan 
provides for five neighbourhood units, each of which is 
self-contained so far as schools, shoping centres, play- 
crounds etc., are concerned. The town) is designed in the 
first phase to hold a population of 25,000. 


Almost simultaneously construction work of the 
great Hirakud Project was taken up with a view to 
cake at the first instance the problem of flood and famine 
in Orissa. The Mahanadi which once upon a time pro- 
vided the main artery of communication for A and 
spread plenty and prosperity on the land has = A a 
ed into a perpetual curse by spreading death a = A 
tation in the delta areas during floods. The Hiraku 
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Project is designed to harness the large volume of water 
in the Mahanadi during floods and use it for irrigation, 
power production, flood control, navigation’ and malaria 
control. It will also provide facilities for soil conser- 
vation, silt control, fish culture and recreation. The 
Hirakud reservoir will also provide a suitable sea plane 
pase at a strategic location. The great curse is being 
turned to a great blessing for Orissa by human endea- 
your. The Project, when completed, will be one of the 
biggest in India. It comprises the construction of a 
Dam across the Mahanadi about 9 miles upstream of the 
town of Sambalpur, gravity and lift canals on either 
side and two hydro-electric installations. The Dam 
will be nearly 3 miles in length across the main channel 
with 17 miles long low dykes on the two sides. The 


maximum height of the Dam above the deepest river 
bed will be 150 ft. The reservoir formed by the Dam 


will rise to R.L. 625:00. It will have a gross storage 
capacity of 6-6 million acre ft. of which 2°24 million 
acre ft. will be a dead one. Water at full reservoir 
Jevel will spread over an area of 263 square miles, which 
is more than a half in size of the Chilka lake during rains. 


To solve the food problem of India priority has been 
given to irrigation in the Hirakud Project and work 
in this connection isin progress. The first stage of cons- 
truction is to be completed by 1956. It comprise, be- 
sides construction of the main Dam and dykes, a power- 
house of four units, 400 miles of transmission lines and 
eight substations and includes canal system upland in 
Sambalpur and Bolangir district and in delta areas in the 
ccastal region. An area of 5,42,000 acres will be irri- 
gated in the Sambalpur district both on the right and 
left side of the Mahanadi river. A net-work of canals 
and distributaries is to provide irrigation facilities to 
7,91,000 acres and in the delta districts 11,37,000 acres 
will be irrigated as a result of upland and delta irrigation. 
Food production is likely to increase by 7,35,000 tons 
and sugarcane by 2,97,000 tons a year. The State will 
benefit financially to the extent of Rs. 17:18 crores 
annually. 589 miles of gravity and 65 miles of lift canal 
system will be dug to carry water from the Hirakud 
reservoir to the lands to be irrigated. 


Power will:be generated at Hirakud Dam in two parts, 
one at the main Dam to utilise the fall created by the 
construction of the Dam and the second at the sub- 
sidiary Dam formed at the end of the power channel. 
The installed capacity will be 3,50,000 k.w., but the 
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system will be capable of meeting a maximy 
of 3,00,000 k.w. making available about (leis 
k.w. hours annually under full develo n 
revenue from power would amount to a ae 
annually. The electric power generated S 
to be transmitted by long distance extra hich 

lines to places like Cuttack (160 miles), Tiny. “tension jnd Re 
(224 miles), and Kharagpur (271 miles) for ogee poy 
mission to Calcutta. Another line will zd 


50 Thei EVY 
900,000, igouthe! 
at Hirakuq ig \awar® 


1 Besi 
run via Beal a 
girpatna and Kalahandi upto Rayagada where t Olan. | eS 
tem will be linked up with the Duduma sane’ Sys- T 
system. Ultimately the Hirakud Power Staten a pan 
be linked up in grid to the proposed power st ae bal 
Tikkarpara, Naraj, Kosi, Tista, Damodar Ries ae 
Nagpur. eee ee ca Api 
: Five-Y¢ 
With cheap power available, there w : 
tunities for eel Elected at oa nee E 
' i issa which hagitd 7 $ 

a large deposit of key minerals. In fact according to 

` a, ] ` : S 
A e i ee up in the area Oris 
y Harat 1 ject and creat! and oth 

enterprises like the Rajgangpur Cement acon, thelfom H 
Orient Papers Mills and a great Steel Factory at Rou- Within 
kella have already begun. In anticipation of availabi.|Postess 
lity of power from Hirakud, rapid progress has heey" & 
made in respect of rural and urban electrification a at Rajg 
villages, which 20 years ago could not dream of having facturin, 
electricity, are provided with electrical street lights and Rar 
The economic resources which would be available due" ste 
to agricultural and industrial development would result Three m 
in extention of social services in the shape of greater faci- alpur, 
lities for education, sanitation, medical relief and other’ Chou 
civilised amenities of life and ultimately lead to the}! galvar 
raising of the general standard of living. tory 

in elec 

On the Southern boundary of Orissa another bigMangan 
Power Project—the Machkund Hydro-electri¢ Project, and 
is under execution in collaboration with the Goven D be s 
ment of Andhra. It is designed to harness the 5 
ft. high Duduma Fall on the Machkundu river by putting i 
up a storage reservoir higher up the river. The Projecti nce to 


\ vi dust; 
é P 7 roxi Austrie 
is estimated to cost about Rs. 10 crores. Appr? fvit 2 

during hayi 


he 


q aes = ntr 
in the ratio of 70 : 30. Arrangements ha avin 

tilisi ipsa’ im > K.V. line Jing, 
utilising Orissa’s share of power. 132 KVS ) 


be laid from Machkund to Berhampur ges [tisa 
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ine at Joypore- In addition tee i are generating stations at 
smissioy Pati Berhampur, ee agpo, Bargrha, 
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ations af gambalpur. 
land and 


agada with 33 and 11 K.V. Subtransmission and 
Fa distribution lines for supply of power to the 
part of Orissa that is Jeypore, Koraput, 
r, Borigumma, Kotpad, Berhampur, Aska 
This would be extended upto Rayagada. 


A provision of Rs. 21 lakhs has been made in the First 
five-Vear Plan for power supply in small towns and 
e Oppor.jrural areas. Power would be supplied in 12 rural areas 
vhich hasand 7 small towns in the near future. 

asi 
rding to 


rissa i of mineral deposits, forest products 
the areal Orissa is full it : produ 


nd great ad other raw materials. With cheap power available 
sory, the fom Hirakud and Duduma industries would grow up. 
at Rour,|ithin the last few years a new chapter of industrial 
availabj.|pogress has already begun. The Textile Mill at Choud- 
has been; a Paper Mill at Brajarajnagar, a Cement Factory 

lat Rajgangpur, a Refriegerator and Steel Cabinet Manu- 
f havinglacturing Plant at Cuttack and Coal Mines at Talcher 
t lights md Rampur have already been started anda 1 million- 
able due" steel plant is under construction at Rourkella. 
ild resuli|hree more textile mills at Tangi, Rajgangpur and Sam- 
ater fact balpur, a sugar mill at Bargarh, two more Paper mills 
nd other! Choudwar and Titlagarh, a jute mill at Jagatpur, 
q to the’ galvanised pipe factory at Choudwar, an aluminium 
Retry at Hirakud, a Tanning factory at Titagarh, 
n electro-chemical industry at Jharsuguda, ferro- 
ther bigi@nganese factories at Rajgangpur, Koenjhar and Kora- 
, Projectiitt, and a ferro-chrome factory at Keonjhar are proposed 
Gover™!9 be started. : 
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also been set up. Marketing 
products are being provided. 


facilities for handicraft 
To provide trained personnel for industrial enter- 
prises atrangements have been made for giving indus- 
trial and technical education and interest free loan 
stipends are provided to the trainees. Financial assis- 
tance is also given to industries deserving State aid. 


Orissa is predominantly an agricultural State. After 
meeting the internal requirements it has been contri- 
buting substantially to the solution of the food problem 
of the country. Vigorous steps have been taken to im- 
prove agriculture by introduction of modern methods 
and the use of improved seeds and manures. Apart 
from food crops encouragement is given to the produc- 
tion and development of fibre, such as jute and cotton, 
Steps have been taken for the improvement of agricul- 
tural marketing and aid is given to farmers for im- 
provement of their lands and crops. 


Measures for land reforms have been undertaken. 
Zamindaries have been abolished and steps have been 
taken to eliminate the intermediaries with a view ulti- 
mately to make the tiller of the land owners. The 
process of decentralisation of administration has also 
been taken up in right earnest by introducing Anchal 
Sasans and Gram Panchayats. 


To improve communications new roads are being 
laid and bridges constructed. A road programme has 
been laid down and being worked out by Government. 
The area of Orissa is 60,135:9 square miles, but there 
are only 18,069 miles of roads on it. This is very in- 
adequate for a rapidly growing State and the road pro- 
gramme provides for construction of 1,802 miles of new 
roads during the First Five-Year Plan period. A num- 
ber of big projects like the rail road bridge at Hirakud, 
Kathjuri and Koakhai bridges have been constructed. 


The First Five-Year Plan came as an additional 
urge for Orissa to go ahead with its prostan of deve- 
lopment in all fields of activities. | The central a 
of planning in India is to raise the standard ae living a 
the people and open to them opportunities for A ae 
and fuller life. Orissa is perfectly in tune with it. And 
the First Five-Year Plan of the State as approved by 
the Planning Commission envisaged a total pe 
of 19°10 crores during 1951-52 to 1955-36. This total 


expenditure has been allocated between various heads — 


S-17 


of development a follows: Agriculture Rs. 197-02 
lakhs, Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Rs. 36-93 lakhs, 
Dairying and Milk Supply Rs. 915 lakhs, Forest Rs. 
17°23 lakhs, Co-operation 5:13 lakhs, Fisheries Rs. 30:23 
lakhs, Irrigation Rs. 300 lakhs, Power Projects Rs. 
516-49 lakhs, Cottage Industries Rs. 27:39 lakhs, other 
Industries Rs. 66°34 lakhs, Roads Rs. 202-88 lakhs, 
Road Transport Rs. 48:04 lakhs, Ports and Harbours 
Rs. 1 lakh, Education Rs. 172°33 lakhs, Medical 56:09 
lakhs, Public Health Rs. 106-02 lakhs, Labour and Labour 
Welfare Rs. 3:56 lakhs, Rural Development Rs. -72 lakhs, 
Amelioration of Backward classes Rs. 110-55 lakhs 
and Miscellaneous Rs. 3:5 lakhs. Substantial achieve- 
ments have been recorded in terms of the Plan and there 
has been perceptible improvements in the different fields 
of activities. 


The draft Second Five-Year Plan of Orissa which 
was presented to the Planning Commission contemplated 
a total outlay of Rs. 121-24 crores, excluding provisions 
required for the spill-over expenditure in respect of the 
Hirakud Project. The Planning Commission has alsked 
the State Government to revise the draft within a ceil- 
ing of Rs. 92 crores. The allocation of total outlay 
among the different sectors of development will be as 
follows :— 


Rs. in lakhs. Percentage. 
1. Agriculture and Community 


Development. oo 23000329) 32-60 
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2. Irrigation and Power 1,234-00 7-07 

3. Industries and minerals. 850-00 11-76 
t. Transport and communi- 

cations. ae 749-00 10-36 

5. Social Services 1,970:77 27-27 

6. Miscellaneous items sad 68:00 __ 00 

Total .. 7,227-06 “100-0 00. 


The Second Plan will provide another stage in all. 
round development of this State. 


Community development is the method and the rural 
extension is the agency through which the Five-Year 
Plan seeks to initiate a process of transforming the social 
and economic life of the villages. So far three full Com. 
munity Projects, three Community Development Blocks 
and 15 National Extension Services Blocks have been 
started. Improvement of agriculture is given the topmost 
priority under the extension plan. Improvement of 
health, education, communication facilities and deve- 
lopment of village industries are being worked out satis- 
factorily. The project is changing the face of the village. 


An era of all-round development has begun in Orissa 
and from a under-developed region, Orissa is rapidly 
coming to its own. The people have begun to feel the 
glow of a new life and a new out-look has begun to in- 
fluence their activities. 
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GLIMPSE OF MADHYA 
PRADESH 


| The mists of time conceal a cogent account of the 
(neient history of Madhya Pradesh. The Vindhyan 
panel 7 


[heights have for ages stood sentinel to the entire southern 
eninsula. They have, at the same time, served to 
cut off the south including this province from the main 
stream of civilisation. According ‘to mythology, it 
[vas Agastya Rishi who is credited with having opened 
lup this part of the country after crossing the Vindhyas. 


Architectural remains, inscriptions and the Puranas 
speak, however, of the sway of Buddhist kings over this 
area. The oldest inscription relating to the affairs of 
this province dates back to 232 B.C. and is an edict by 
Asoka, discovered at Rupnath near Bahuriband,J35 miles 
from} Jabalpur. 


The rise of the Gonds in the northern districts of the 
province was an important phase in its history. Here, 
too, the chronicler is handicapped for want of coherent 
data. But the era is known to begin from 1200 A.D. 
with Garha Mandla as its contre. The brave Rani 
Durgavati who refused to pay fealty to the Great Moghuls 
ind fell fighting belongs to this period. 


The important historical land-marks in this area are 
the forts of Asiragarh, Deogarh, Mandla, Gawilgarh and 
Sitabuldi, the rich sculptural remains of the Chedi kings 
of Tripuri and the Moghul remains at Burhanpur and 
Achalpur which formed their southern outposts. 


Perhaps few other States in India will compare with 
Madhya Pradesh in the diversity of its ethnical consti- 
a This is reflected in the variety of dialects 

ù all over the State. As many as 377 names of 
and dialects were returned as mother-tongues 
Some of these owe for their exis- 


Mee to + ; : - a 
a =e to the successive waves of immigrants from the 
“ining 


Ngtages 


tt the 1951 census. 


territories but som2 others are accountable 


Ca historical accidents which result in the consti- 


on of the State as it is today. The reasons, new 


community, and like most new 
will not stand too close 
its inhabitants, 


committees, its pedigree 
| a scrutiny. Roughly speaking, 
forms Satan ee a exception of Muslims who 
two divisions “ie ecb b a atte: T 

h eing settlers from outside, the 
other being the indigenous Adivasis. The former on 
prise a mixture of all racial trends from the earliest 
inhabitants to the last of the immigrant waves. And 
the latter 12 per cent of the population comprise the Mun- 
da, Baiga, Gond, Muria, Madia, Bhathra and other 
Dravidian tribes, split again into numerous local groups, 
inhabitating the farthest jungle recesses of the State. 
Some of these tribes such as in Bastar and Chanda are 
still to be found in a most primitive state of 
civilization. 


The State has 4 broad natural regions, viz., the nor- 
thern strip of Narmada valley, the eastern wet and warm 
rice tract of Chhattisgarh, the dry and warm cotton 
areas of Berar and the central plateau of Nagpur. A 
network of river system covers the State including the 
Narmada, the Tapti, the Mahanadi, the Godawari, the 
Indravati, the Wainganga, the Tawa, the Pranhita 
and other smaller rivers. Most of these rivers have 
their origin in Madhya Pradesh. When harnessed, these 
rivers can no doubt change the face of the State. The 
rice fields of Chhattisgarh are known for their abundance 
and rich variety and have played a great part in the coun- 
try’s battle of food. The Narmada valley has been for 
ages a granary and is believed never to have known 
famine. Berar of the Vidarbha of mythology is known 
for her cotton and groundnuts and keeps the Bombay 
mills fed. Cotton has left a trail of prosperity in Berar. 
Nagpur has been known for her oranges—the sweet 
golden fruit. Surplus in foodgrains as the State has 
been, it also has the many varieties of pulses and oil- 
seeds in great abundance. Its pastures sustain a large 
cattle wealth and it is also one of the important fields 


for bones and hids. 


After the integration of 14 former States, Madhya 
Pradesh is today the largest single State in India with 
an area of 1,30,272 square miles. About forty per cent 
of its vast spaces are clothed by tropical and other torenti 
yielding one of India’s best teak timber. Ee 
these forests lay the path of Rama across the Dandak 
Vana to Lanka. Here was also Shabri of mythology 
from whom Ram had accepted tasted fruits. ee 
forests abound in great wealth, and are the source © 


) 
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a variety of forest industries such as lac, colour and 
paints, resin, rusa oil etc. The important cottage 
industry of bidi-making owes largely to Tendu leaves 
in Madhya Pradesh forests. Drawing from the forest 
resources of salai, maharukh and bamboo, the State 
will shortly have India’s first newsprint factory at Nepa- 
nagar, with a capacity of 100 tons a day. Already an- 
other white paper factory has gone into production at 
Ballarpur near Chanda with a capacity of 50 tons a 
day. 


While rich forests and mighty rivers sway over her 
surface, below in the womb of the earth, great mineral 
wealth abounds throughout the State. There are rich 
deposits of coal, almost a monopoly of manganese and 
deposits of bauxite, lime-stone, dolomite, soft-stone, 
copper, mica and many other minerals. There are 
mountains of iron ore unparalleled for their quality and 
deposits anywhere. 


The State’s has been an agricultural economy so far, 
but its rich mineral potentials hold out prospects of a 
bright industrial future for the State in no distant future. 
Tis central situation gives it an advantageous marketing 
position from the point of view of distribution. The 
main national highways criss-cross the State. In this 
air-age, its importance as an air junction is being increa- 
singly realised. Among the existing industries are 
manganese and coal mining, textile, cement, paper, 
glass, potteries and ceramics, soap, oil and paints, jute 
ete. Recently, the Government of India have begun 
work on the one million ton steel plant at Bhilai in this 
State. The important cottage industries are famed 
handloom of Burhanpur and Umrer, Kosa, Bell-metal, 
brass, bidi-making etc. 


Nagpur with its 4,49,099 population is the capital 
of the State. Other important towns are Jabalpur, 
Raipur, Amravati and Akola. The State has two Uni- 
versities, 45 colleges including two Medical Colleges 
and an Engineering College, a Veterinary College, a 
Technological Institute, 3 Women’s Colleges, 5 Teachers 
Training Institutions, 21 Vocational Training Centres, 
and three Agricultural Colleges. 


More than two-thirds of the targets of the State’s 
first Five-Year Plan have been achieved and nameless 
thousands in the N.E.S. Blocks and Community Pro- 
ject Blocks and outside have been awakened to a sense 
of initiative and ability to achieve desired results, The 
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or of almos ho 
locks of the [ihe Stat 


idea of development is today ringing at the do 
every village home in the 91 Development B 


State. or Iie 
2 1 ‘sap Vea 
The size of the Plan today stands at Rs. 48-60 or {out pi 
5 p TOT'eg "tl 
A number of other schemes which aim es. finder 


at the develo Í io] 
ment of the State but which are not included in the Plan p ce 
AN yi be 


cost a total of Rs. 16-19 crores, so that when we cons; 
the developmental outlay of the State as 


&@ whole, y 
say it to be Rs. 64:79 crores. 


ve (Betul, { 
[garoda 
which must be men. ae the 
tioned first because of the emphasis on food production {te read) 
and the need to wipe out national deficit in foodgraing [acres W 
the State was allotted an increase of 2-81 lakh fan [jects and 
in foodgrains. The outlay on Agriculture schemes acres ani 
which included the training of staff, distribution of tion. T 


In the sphere of Agriculture, 


improved seed, distribution of fertilizers, repairs inigated 
and construction of bunds and embankments, wells 116,00,000 
and tanks and so on was of the order of Rs. 


1414-98 lakhs, out of which upto the end of 1954-55, 
Rs. 967-17 were spent. In the matter of foodgrains 
production, the State has already more than achieved 
the target with one more year still to go. More than Ips 174 
167 lakh tons of cereals alone have been produced in the ‘piles of 
four years of the Plan. More than 13,500 acres of Rabi | was laun 
land have been converted into do-fasali, more than 9,190 [State ha 


The J 
tion of rc 


acres of rabi bunds have been constructed, more than end of th 
3,56,000 acres were reclaimed by the Central Tractor fq every 
Organisation and 1,96,000 by the Machine Tractor Š 
Station. Under the Minor Irrigation Schemes of the in al 


Grow More Food Section 3,762 wells have been sunk, vill be p 
more than 11,000 acres covered by village irrigation hnilding , 
tanks, more than 1.060 rahats distributed and more than bpment 
1,070 pumping sets installed. Nearly 6,04,000 tons of ‘third of 


manures and fertilisers have been distributed, as also De two- 
5,81,427 maunds of improved paddy and wheat seed. 
The Japanese method of paddy cultivation was a grand 
success in Madhya Pradesh, one of the cultivators of 
Bhandara district producing 1174 mds. per acre last, The ¢ 
year. The area under this method has been increased the Plan 


from 1,500 acres last year to 13,192 acres this yea! 


Irrigation 


l 


While the above schemes have their own unguestita 
importance in the production of foodgrains, the Sta k 
Five-Year Plan has taken certain other long-range Iio 
sures, which, because they permanently provide 
sinews of war on the food front, are equally import 
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‘was launched. 


Í They are the major and minor irrigation projects of 
i state. A sum of Rs. 238-55 lakhs has been allocated 
a Trrigation in the Plan out of which during the last 
i year’s Rs. 158-42 lakhs have been spent. Projects 
Lider the Plan include six major and 40 minor ones, out 
i which three major and 23 minor ones are expected 
a he completed during the Plan period. The Dukrikhera 
punk Project in Hoshangabad district, the Sampna in 
ipetul, the Gangulpara in Balaghat, the Gondli and 
fgaroda in Durg and the Dudhwa in Raipur districts, 
[ue the six major projects, of which the first three will 
le ready piore oue Elam ginl val ps about 35,000 
{eres under irrigation. The tw enty-three minor pro- 
jects and 16 village projects are estimated to bring 45,000 
lores and 5,443 acres of land respectively under irriga- 
tin, They will thus add nearly 85,000 acres to the 
inigated land of Madhya Pradesh which is at present 


16,00,000 acres. 


Roads 


The Plan provides Rs. 217-79 lakhs for the construc- 
tim of roads in the State, of which in the last four years 
Rs, 17426 have been spent. The State had only 5 
niles of roads for every 100 sq. miles before the Plan 
Of metalled and unmetalled roads the 
Mate had a total of 9,229 miles in 1947. But with the 
ead of the Plan, the State will have doubled its mileage 
n every 100 sq. miles. 


h addition to 1,172 miles of metalled roads which 
rill be built during the Plan, the programme of road 
ae includes the scheme of village road deve- 
i 7 which the people of the village contribute 
i he cost while Government meets the remain- 
"S two-third, 


Power Supply 


a State produces only thermal power. Before 
aan total supply of power was 26,000 k.w. 
ko, aa NA the production in 1953-54 was 72,900 
10,000 rend the Plan period it is expected to reach 
h 1950 mo From 23,000 consumers in Ne) ISHED 
i enti W number had gone up to 71,000 in 1953, not 
ae those in the 37 towns to which power lines 
= raced later. It is expected that by 1956 all 
i the State with a population of over 10,000 
Supplied with power. 


n 
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The Plan provides for 


on Electricity, an outlay of Rs. 719-20 lakhs 


pee sch Which Rs. 518-25 lakhs have been 
Da is ee ast four years. The main power stations 
; \haparkheda (2) Raipur (3) Chandni which are 


completed and (4) B: 
a / allarsha and (5) Itarsi whi 
under construction, 0) Ttar 


Education 


Tn the sphere of Education, the Plan makes a pro- 
vision of Rs. 1057-84 lakhs but it is obvious that the 
greater share of this should be devoted in the field of 
pumary and secondary education. There were in 1947 
only 6,269 primary schools in the State. By the end a 
the first year of the Plan, in 1952, the number rose to 
10,328 and to more than 12,600 in 1955. The target 
of 13,000 primary schools during the Plan is medii 
reached. i 


Two pre-primary training institutes, one at Nagpur 
and the other at Jabalpur, have come into existence 
during the Plan period. They will prepare the ground 
for opening 500 schools in the next Plan. 


The State today has one normal school for every 
district. 92 Middle Schools were converted into Senior 
Basic Schools and 1,000 Primary Schools are proposed 
to be converted into Basic Schools during 1955-58. 


Other Schemes include the opening of 320 Primary 
Schools and 30 Indian Middle Schools in Scheduled areas. 


The State’s Plan takes cognisance of the fact that 
agricultural education has to start from the High School 
stage. To meet this purpose, 8 Agricultural High Schools 
have to be opened. Industrial Schools have to be con- 
verted into vocational High Schools to give the former a 
more broad-based curriculum. 


Medical 


The establishment of a Medical College at Nagpur 
and another at Jabalpur, an <Ayurvedie College 
at Raipur, schemes for the training of T.B. personnel and 
nurses, the establishment of rural dispensaries and T.B. 
Sanatoria are among the important features of the 
Plan. The total outlay on schemes under the head is 
Rs. 280:64 lakhs of which Rs. 197-02 lakhs have been 
spent in four years. The Medical College at Nagpur 
admits about 100 students every year and the Medical 
College, Jabalpur, which was opened on August 1955 
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admits 50 students every year. The 2-crore Medical 
College and Hospital, Nagpur, has now established 
itself as a recognised institution for the highest type of 
Medical education in the country. During the Plan 
period 269 medical students have graduated from the 
college. The Hospital provides 800 beds of which 125 
beds are reserved for T.B. patients. Last year 
the College was providing facilities for radium treatment. 
The encouragement of indigenous medicine is ensured 
by the opening of Ayurvedic Colleges in the State with 
research facilities. To give better medical aid in rural 
areas the Plan provides for the opening of 148 Ayurvedic 
dispensaries and 12 Allopathic Dispensaries, out of which 
136 of the former and 8 of the latter have already been 
established. Two T.B. Sanatoria have been built, one 
at Chhindwara and the other at Buldana which between 
them provide 150 beds. 


Apart from these, an integrated programme of rural 
development through the 91 Community Projects and 
National Extension Service Blocks now covers nearly 
ith of the State’s 50,000 villages. These aim at bring- 
ing about an over-all improvement in agriculture, cattle 
wealth, health and education conditions, roads and other 
amenities and in developing popular initiative and com- 
munity life in the villages. Through local development 
works popular initiative is rewarded. All works of 
public utility which have about 4rd contribution from 
the people in the shape either of voluntary labour, 
money or material are undertaken to be completed by 
the Government. Popular response has really been 
very encouraging and the people are willingly coming 
forward to share in the pride of nation building. They 
had contributed Rs. 56 lakhs in cash or kind upto March 
1955. As a result of their active participation 3,586 
irrigation wells were constructed, 1,451 wells repaired, 
56 tanks constructed, 185 renovated, 629 irrigation 
pumps installed and 807 miles of road built in the deve- 
lopment blocks. Several village roads have been con- 
structed, tanks dug and wells rebuilt entirely out of 
people’s own contributions. Slowly the initiative is 
being passed on to the people which is the real essence in 
democracy. There has been decentralisation of power 
through the Janapada Scheme and the tehsils are now 
the units of administration. About 8,300 Gram Pancha- 
yats throughout the State are becoming the nerve-centres 
of rural democracy. 


To bring to the 25 lakh aborigine population, the ame- 
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nities and fruits of modern advance and for thei: 
and economic well-being, a Rs. 1 crore and 79 iT socia] 
cial welfare programme has been launched 
duled areas. These programmes envisage < 
centres of the Adivasis which would include D 
human and veterinary dispensaries, poultry Fong 
model farm and a social and cultural communit 7 ene 
Large sums are being spent over the education me fue Se 
vasis and the number of schools exclusively devon ‘i ae 3 
them is today 288. Special concessions and re N ee 
tions are being provided for them in all cometi jeadge 
walks of life, so that these long-neglected brethren fin 
their due place in the course of time. 


e fying Di 
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Nature has been kind to the State in its bounties, | Other 
The State is known for the unrivalled beauty of its ical int 
hills and dales, rivers and forest glades. The forests ‘sland in 
of Madhya Pradesh are known, apart for their verdure, branhita, 
for their tigers, bisons, bears, sambhars, leopards, anq larh in th 
several varieties of deer. The State is an internationally n Mandl. 
renowned centre of big-game hunting. Several of the the temp 
shikar-stories of late Kipling have their locale in this t have b 
State only. They are coveted dens of the enterprising inds me 
shikaris. ills in B 

rict, the 

The forest-ranges also provide rich landscape andit Sirpur 
2 of the areas in the State have been specially selected jhe Jabal 
for conversion into national parks. The Kanha-kisli lhe Padi 
and the Sup-Khar sancturies abound in wild life in their Yogini te 
natural condition providing one of the most refreshing jhe Jain 
sights to the tourists. 


Near Jabalpur are the world famous Marble Rocks 
through which the Narmada wends its way. Boating 
in the moon-lit night here is a delightful experience which 
few other places can offer. A mile upstream is the 
“Dhunwadhar Falls” formed by a 30ft. fall by the mver 


Pachmarhi, the health and holiday resort of Madhya 
Pradesh, is also one of the chief attractions of the State. 
With over 100 points, water-falls, brooks, and iia 
the place is regarded as a ‘trekkers’ paradise. E “06 
known for its view points, forest-glades, pine A 


swimming pools and golf-links. It is incompā 
5 4 te) ch a gma 


a place offering so many points within su t ustl 
area. Chikhalda, the sanatorium of Berar as i with 
to be called in bygone days, is a strange conte the 
the plains of Berar. Its altitude of 3,664 n anr 
sea level, its magnificent scenery, and the 14 
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Is on its eastern and the Buldana Hills on 
jorizons are a distinct delight. 


elfari 
choo}, | Another place for scenic splendour in Madhya Pradesh 


k the newly-merged State of Bastar. The 94-feet Chi- 
—trakote falls of Indravati meas Jagdalpur is a thing of 
` ennial beauty and joy. The virile and 
ine x b ; ` A. co 
ianeing of the sturdy Adivasis with their Bison-horn 
~ headgear and big drums against a setting of the mysti- 
lying Danteshwari Mai temple of Dantewara and its 
B D $ . . 

ndings of wild weird beauty provide a breath- 


ceaseless 


[yrrout 
hiking spectacle. 


Other places known for their scenic, tourist and histo- 
ical interests are the Onkar-Mandhata—a mountain 
hand in Narmada near Khandwa, the confluence of 
branhita, Painganga and Pamla-Gautam near Bhamra- 
, and arh in the thick forest region of Chanda, Kabir Chabutra 
onally in Mandla district, the Markandeya Temple of Chanda, 
of the he temple of Deolaonraja where Shivaji is credited 
n this b have been paying obeisance, the Ramtek temple which 
rising inds mention in Kalidasa’s Meghadoot, the Chitrakote 
ills in Bastar district, the Lonar Lake in Buldana dis- 
tict, the Rajiv Lochan temple at Rajim, the brick temple 
E andat Sirpur near Raipur, the Gupta temple at Tigwa in 
lected he Jabalpur district, the Rukhmini temple of Amravati, 
a-kisli he Padmanabh temple of. Washim, the Chausath 
n their logini temples and Madan Mahal near the Marble rocks, 
eshing he Jain temples at Seoni, Sirpur in Washim tehsil, 
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Bhandak in Chanda district, Kundalpur in Sagar dis- 
trict and Muktagiri in Amravati district and the 
primitive rock paintings of Pachmarhi, Hoshangabad 
and Raigarh. Among the spectacular buildings and 
engineering works are the High Court and the magni- 
ficent Medical College building at Nagpur, the Rajkumar 
College building at Raipur, the Morram-Silli Syphon 
Works near Dhamtari, the rope-ways of Balaghat 
Manganese mines, the Moghul Water Works of Burhan- 
pur and Achalpur, the Narmada Ghats of Hoshangabad 
etc. 


Above all Madhya Pradesh has been known for 
Sewagram which remained the unofficial political capital 
of India for a number of years. Here Mahatma Gandhi 
chose his field of action and directed to a groping world 
the message of live and peace. 


Being situated centrally, the State occupies a pride 
of place in the country and can claim to be the heart 
of India. It is a composite province and is a happy 
meeting ground of diverse languages, customs, costumes 
and cultures. Unencumbered by an inhabiting past, 
it, in fact, provides a crucible of cultural fusion and is 
the home of a most fruitful sociological experiment of 
Stability and strength have 
Unpreten- 


racial and cultural meet. 
been the main characteristics of the State. 
tiously but unflagging, it is playing its role in the building 
of a great and glorious India. 
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KASHMIR 


(By Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed) 


The accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India and 
the establishment of popular Government created excep- 
tionally favourable conditions for the social and eco- 
nomic advancement of an oppressed and poverty-stricken 
people. For the first time in the last several centuries 
an opportunity was offered for the eradication of social 
and economic ills generated by a long era of misgovern- 
ment. It was time to direct all our efforts and thoughts 
towards the achievement of a happy and prosperous 
New Kashmir. 


But the establishment of the new Government in 
August 1953 was a turning point in the history of the 
State. This great event created favourable conditions 
for cementing the State’s bonds with India once and for 
all. In February 1954, six months after the formation 
of the new Government, the State’s democratically- 
elected Constituent Assembly ratified Kashmir’s acces- 
sion with India, the decision about which had been 
taken in October 1947. Accordingly, the President of 
the Union of India issued on April 13, 1955, the Consti- 
tution (Application to Jammu and Kashmir) Order 
1954. The Order defined, in constitutional terms, 
the relation; of the State with India, finalised the rela- 
tionship thereby putting a seal on the people’s verdict 
of a7cession. 


As soon as the present Government came to power, 
it adopted several measures for alleviating the econo- 
mic distress of the people. The price of paddy, staple 
food of the people, was slashed down to a limit which 
was on level with the purchasing capacity of our people. 
The levy procurement system of foodgrains, which was 
at the root of the discontent of the peasant masses, was 
abolished. The customs barrier between the State and 
the rest of India was removed. Education was made 

= free from primary to University standards. The deve- 
lopment of the backward area of Ladakh received spe- 


cial attention of the Government. A network of irri- 
E y 


gation canals was spread over the State. Vast schemes 
for eliminating the danger of floods were taken in hand. / 


Education 


During the last two years several radical reforms 
have been introduced in the educational sphere in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


In 1953 the Government declared education free 
throughout the State from Primary to the University 
stage—a step quite unprecedented in the history of 
educational development in India. This measure was 
accompanied by an increase of about 49% in the number 
of educational institutions and about 70% in the budget 
for education, thus benefiting over 1:5 lakh students. 


Mobile schools for backward sections of people like 
Gujars and Bakarwals who move from place to place 
have been opened. A sum of Rs. | lakh has been ae, 
tioned for scholarships payable at all levels to pea 3 
belonging to backward classes particularly those sits ‘ 
from Ladakh and other far-flung areas. Sees ! 
have also been granted from the Prime Minister's 
to deserving students. 
Women’s Education rae 
and trainime 


Jew instituti ave be e 4 
New institutions have been opened gcientë 
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Mountain Meadows 
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Visitors to Kashmir will find ideal holiday resorts, both in 
spring and winter, in the mountain meadows of Kashmir. Situated 
between 7,000 and 13,000 feet above sea-level, these meadows are 
full of scenic beauty. Snow peaks look down the flower-filled 
vales and wonderful trees lend ample shade to sequestered 


springs and streams. 


These are some of the popular meadows 
guimare oF, the Meadow of Flowers. 8.700 feet above sea-level, com- 
mands an excellent view of Nanga Parbat. Gulmarg If course is one of the 
best in the world. Excellent hotels and clubs. ‘Ski-ing facilities available during. 
winter. 
PHALGAM—7,000 fect above sea-level. The starting point for the famous— 
a Kolhoi Glacier—20 miles trek. 
b) Tarsar Lake— 13,000 feet above sea-level, 24 miles trek. 
(c) Sheshnag Lake—16 miles en route to Shree Amarnath which is 27} 


miles from Phalgam. 
G—11,000 feet above sea-level. Popular for delightful treks 


KHILIN MAR’ 
and winter sports. 
SONEMARG—8,750 feet above sea-level. Delightful camping site at the foot 


of a glacier. 


Kashmir offers “‘all-the-yeareround “ 
scenic grandeur, beautiful lakes, colourful 
ments lose nothing of their appeal front season t 
holiday awaits sport-lovers and some of the sports acti 


ports of the year are listed below : 


April—September .. «+ Fishing. 
March—November—-~ Horse-riding É 
April—Septembet +. += Boating, Swimming and Surf-riding 
May—November s. +» Trekking and Mountaincering 

October—March «. -~ Small game shgoting 


October—April «+ + Big game shooting 
Decem: 


ber—February «. + Ski-ing a 
April—October ++ ++ Golf and Tennis 


Travel literature and advice 
are available free from Travel 
Agents, Kashmir Government § 
Tourist Officers at the Offices 
of the Kashmir Government 
Trade Agents at New Delhi, . 
Bombay, Calcutta 
Pathankot and Kashmir 
Government Tourism Directo- 
rate Srinagar. 


holiday pleasures. Her unrivalled 
gardens and historical monu- 
o season. An exciting 
vities during differe=S 


Government of Jammu & Kashmir, Srinagar. 


5 Issued by the Director of Tourism. 
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The Government of West Bengal is 
experimenting a new programme for / 
Industrial extention In the State. 7 
The first practical- step to bring this novel scheme of “The Village Exchange” was taken on 7 

December 26, 1954 in an obscure village in the district of Birbhum. A carpenter carved out / 
a small wooden lampstahd in his spare time with a piece of waste wood. He estimated its 7), 
price to be five annas but he could not sell it In the market because nobody in the village A 


had five annas to spare and nobody outside was Interested in such a crude product, So he 

took the lamp-stand to a blacksmith of the same village. He in the same way made a p 
razor in his spare time with a piece of rusty steel, The blacksmith’s estimate / 
of razor, too. was worth five annas, But the blacksmith’s wife had the use for M, 
the lamp-stand and the carpenter for the razor. The first transaction was 
quickly followed by many other similar transactions all over West Bengal. 
Every month since then has been a month of steady and continual 
progress. At the end of October the scheme spread 


over 920 villages in the Community Development 
p - and National Extension Service Blocks and 


as many as 4,969 artisans,» craftsmen and 
‘other types of producers participated in 
it. . The value of the articles and services 
exchanged amounted to Rs. 23,802. The 
. additional wealth, thus created, would not be 
mee there, were It not for the éverexpanding 
Feo Village Exchange plan. = = . 


aa This was a humble beginning but there was a 

mit. more significant meaning behind the ex- 

í change with its insignificant value reckoned 

ie in money. It meant the release of the rural 

K productive forces based ‘ona: new-wealth 
Creating conceptto— 2 i / 
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aged under the guidance of expert lady teachers 


eure ar 
vices are borrowed from outside. The wy 
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hygiene etc. The number of colleges and schools 
yygiene, g S 
for girls has been greatly increased. 

o 


Men’s s Education 
There are at present 1,286 primary schools, 74 high 


` 


Í schools, 169 middle and central schools besides six 
colleges. There are two training colleges (both men and 


women) and five training schools where teachers receive 
instruction in teaching. Training classes have also been 
opened in far-flung areas like Poonch and Kargil. 


Science Teaching 


The colleges have been sufficiently equipped with 
science apparatus to mest the growing demand for 
teaching in science. A sum of Rs. l lakh has been allot- 
ted in addition to the normal grants for provision of 
extra apparatus and other equipment for laboratories 
in the educational institutions. The strength of the 
teaching staff for science subjects has been increased 
resulting in a considerable increase in the number of 

jstudents admitted to science classes. An Arts College 

has been established at Jammu and the Government 

Gandhi Memorial College Jammu has been turned into 
a science college at an additional cost of Rs. 1,20,820 
which includes 75,800 as recurring expenditure. 
The Private College for Women at Jammu which was 
not able to make much progress has been taken over by 
the Government and housed in a suitable building and 
provided with sufficient grants. The Srinagar College 
for Women is well-equipped in all respects and is func- 
tioning efficiently. 


RS. 


Private Institutions 

The policy of the present Government has been to 
thas private enterprise in 
education receives due encouragement. The S5. Joseph’s 
College, which had closed down following the 1947 in- 


help private institutions so 


lyasion, has been re-opened and converted into a Degree 
‘College as a result of the liberal grants placed at the dis- 
{posal of the College Management by the State Govern- 
Ment. A yearly grant-in-aid of Rs. 15,000 has also been 
iSnctioned by the Government for the yandhi Memo- 
qiu College, Srinagar, which is managed privately. 


In view of the importance of extramural activities, 
[te educational authorities are giving extra attention 


to this side of education. Sports like swimming, boating 
volley ball and jumping are a feature of the outdoor 
activities of the students. Recently a Youth Leader- 
ship Training Camp was organised at Pahalgam, 60 
miles from Srinagar, in which teachers of various schools 
and colleges participated. During the period of a week 
the youths took part in hiking, held debates and dis- 
courses and read papers on youth discipline, etc. 


Junior Red Cross 


Recently a refresher course for Junior Red Gross 
was organised in Srinagar: It lasted over a week. 
Teachers from various schools (both men and women) 
received training in Red Cross work at this centre. 


The Education Department of the State believes in 
associating teachers with the educational policy of 
the Government so that with their active co-operation 
the results aimed at are achieved. As the Education 
Minister, Mr. G.M. Sadiq. has put it, “By associating the 
teachers and other educationists with the framing of the 
educational policies of the State we can achieve more 
positive results...... * Several education symposiums 
have been held during the last few months in pursuance 
of this objective. 


Future Policy. 


A draft outline of the new educational policy says, 
“We are faced with a number of educational problems. 
The basic problem is that of introducing universal pri- 
mary education for all our children of the school-going 
age. The age-group and the duration and content of 
elementary courses of instruction must be governed by 
our need and resources. Tt is a colossal problem which 
cannot be solved in a day. At present not more than 
L5 lakhs are at school against an estimated school- 
7% lakhs in the age-group 7 


going population of about 
to 12. 18,000 teachers and the necessary complement 


of buildings, play-grounds, equipment and so on, are 
needed.” Other aspects of the plan, such as secondary 
education, college education, technical education, teach- 
ing university, physical education, cultural activities, 
medium of instruction, ete., are discussed in detail. 


Tn the State’s Second Five-Year Plan a much bigger 
allotment of funds that could be possible under the First 
Five-Year Plan is being made for expansion of educa- 


tional facilities. 
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Agriculture 


Kashmir’s economy is mainly agricultural. More 
than 80% of its population depends on land for its 
livelihood. Abolition of landlordism in all its forms 
and transfer of land to the tiller without payment of 
compensation to the landlords are the first broad steps 
in the execution of the new agricultural policy being 
followed in the State. The land reforms already intro- 
duced are to be followed by measures to encourage co- 
operative association among the agricultural population. 


The system of compulsory collection of grains was 
abolished in 1953 soon after the present Government took 
over. The producer is now free io sell whatever quan- 
tities of his produce he likes to the Government. Vigo- 
rous efforts are also being made to make the State self- 
sufficient in foodgrains and already over eighteen thou- 
sand acres of additional land have been brought under 
cultivation. Under the Second Five-Year Plan it is 
proposed to cultivate over a lakh acres more through 
new irrigation projects. 


Model farms have been set up and fruit nurseries 
laid out in different parts of the State. Research is 
being conducted in respect of various soils and produc- 
tion of better variety of seeds. For the first time use 
is bemg made of chemical fertilizers which are being 
supplied to cultivators on easy terms. 


Animal Husbandry 


Development and preservation of livestock is recei- 
ving the emphasis it deserves. The expenditure on 
Animal Husbandry has been raised from Rs. 3 lakhs 
to about Rs. 24:38 lakhs. There are at present 56 
Veterinary units functioning in different parts of the 
State. 


Panchayats 


Panchayats have been revitalised. Their activities 
today cover all aspects of rural life. Most of the rural 
development works are pushed through by the villagers 
themselves. These include road-building, reconstruc- 
tion, desilting, repairing and digging out irrigation canals, 
etc. 


Co-operatives 


Rural credit in the State was completely shattered 
efi re the present Government took over. The Co- 
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operative movement has now been put on a new foo 
; t: i p 5 
and co-operative debts in cases of distress Hees Ing 
es OYE 
written off to the tune of Rs. 36,00,000. cen 


Industries 


Kashmir, though rich in industrial Potential, haq 
remained under developed during the whole Span a 
foreign rule in India. The industrious and hard work. 
ing Kashmiri artisan, famed for his magnificent skill 
however, crossed several hurdles and created a cottage 
and small-scale industry inside the State. This industry 
embraced such world-renowned arts and crafts as’ p 


i apier 
mache, wood-carving, embroidery, shawl-making 


ete, 

The abolition of customs duty on goods brought into 
the State from India in April 1954 has opened new 
avenues for the development of trade and industries 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The woollen, silk, rosin, tur- 
pentine and drug industries have been re-organised and 
their production has gone up considerably. Liberal 
assistance is being given to handicrafts and cottage 
industries. Marketing facilities have been increased 
and put on an organised basis. 


Over 200 production-cum-demonstration centres have 
been opened in various parts of the State, and a chain 
of Government-controlled arts emporia has been set 
up in various parts of India. 


A Paints and Minerals Factory has been started in 
Jammu. The Factory also processes China clay, gyp- 
sum, soapstone, ete. A Carpet Factory has also been 
opened in the Valley. The Factory will manufacture 
quality carpets for supply to the State Emporium and 
for foreign markets. 


N E o 
A modern Tannery was established near Srinagat 
last year. The Tannery will utilise the hides and skin 
s. 

formerly exported from the State in large quantitie 


: : ; state 
The well-known Pashmina industry of the 5 ; 
2 ; : ash- 

was suffering for want of adequate supplies of Pa 
mina wool at reasonable rates. 
ment helped organize a Pashmina Syndicat 
: = The Gover 
granted interest-free loan of Rs. 5,00,000. i lusty 
8 are ilk indust): 

ment is also assisting the local handloom silk 1m 
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Loans totalling about Rs. 15 lakhs ha 195 
to small traders and craftsmen since August a 
rehabilitation in their respective trades and 
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j 
| Loans have also been advanced to cottage and patients w i 
oa: : 5 patients who had previousl si : 
Oting 4 „scale industries. d en » y to go outside the State for 
} a | gnall-s Sep i gay therapy. 
Deen < A i Š 
A vigorous anti-Typhus campaign was launched 


4 Joinery Mill has been set up in Kashmir. The 
an installed capacity for the manufacture 


I factory has sAn : 
and 36,000 windows which, on an ave- 


lof 36,000 doors 


had ~ sage, should mean a turnover of goods worth Rs. 35 
mM of }jakhs per year 

Work. ’ 

skill, | The Government has decided to take up the work 
ttage | of Parm-cultivation of drugs on an extensive scale. 
ustry | The small experimental farm in Kashmir comprising 
pier | 100 acres of Jand has been extended to over 300 acres. 


ete, |Jmproved varieties of seeds have been imported from 
abroad through the good offices of UNESCO. 


into 

new A Drug Manufacturing Factory has been set up at 
Stries |Srinagar. This factory will process and convert into 
, tur- [semi-finished form the barks available in Kashmir. 
land | These will be finally treated at Jammu before put on the 
beral | market. 

ttage 

eased Health 


The health services and medical aid facilities have 
have ‘registered considerable progress. The main emphasis 
chain [has been laid on the expansion and availability of these 
n set facilities in the far-flung and backward areas of the State. 


Services of experts from India have been borrowed 
gyp to accelerate the public health activities. Vaccination 
es and educational campaigns have been launched against 
ture such abominable and deadly diseases as venereal disea- 
and ses, T.B., Eye diseases, Typhus, Malaria, etc., some of 
which have been prevalent in certain arcas of the State 


d in 


n an epidemic form. 
agar 
skins 
ities. 


One of the very first steps taken by the present 
Government was to abolish operation fees levied in State 
hospitals. Simultaneously operation and X-ray appa- 
tate ftatus were considerably expanded so as to cope with 
ash: {growing needs of people in this respect. 
ern: ; 


sh it A 21-bed T.B. sanatorium has been established at 


\Batote. The diet scale in.the chest-diseases hospitals 


ern- 

try- has been increased both at Srinagar and Jammu. Occu- 
[Mtional therapy has been provided for patients. The 

ven fled strength of hospitals and sanatoria has been 

for f Mercased, A deep X-ray unit has been installed in 

pan  gMinagar hospital. This has immensely helped the 


under a trained Epidomologist last year at a cost of Rs. 
25,000. As a result of this campaign not a single case of 
typhus has been reported during the past year. 


To combat Malaria a campaign has been started, which 
is to continue for three years at an estimated expenditure 
of Rs. 11 lakhs. Over a hundred workers under Malaria 
Inspectors are in the field carrying on this campaign. 


A mass-scale anti-V.D. campaign has been laun- 
ched in Jammu province, the results of which have been 
satisfactory. 


Mobile Medical Unit. 


A mobile medical unit has been set up, which will 
work for six months in Jammu and six months in 
Kashmir. 


A mobile ophthalmological unit sponsored by the 
Central and State Governments worked in the Valley 
this summer. Four 100-bed camp hospitals were set 
up in Anantnag, Baramulla, Badgam and Shopian. 
20,000 people were treated and over a thousand eye 
operations performed. 


Medical Aid for Ladakh. 

Two dispensaries have been opened at Leh under 
Community Development Scheme. It is proposed to 
construct three dispensaries in Leh and Kargil during 
1955-56. 


A unit consisting of venerealogists and other staff 
has been deputed to Ladakh to make a survey of vene- 
real diseases in that area in preparation for a mass anti- 


V.D. campaign. 


Tn order to keep the hospitals and dispensaries fully 
equipped, an additional grant of Rs. 5 lakhs has been 
allotted. In addition to this, a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs over 
and above the normal grant for main hospitals and other 


medical institutions has been allotted for the year 


1955-56. 


Blood banks which form an essential part of a well- 
equipped modern hospital, have been established in the 


Gentral Hospitals at Srinagar and Jammu at a cost of 


Rs. 20,000, 
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THE MARCH OF 
RAJASTHAN 


From a feudal, autocratic and despotic State to a 
modern, democratic and welfare State is a far cry, 
but Rajasthan has set itself well on this job and in the 
years to come this land, which during its long course of 
history remained fragmented in small ‘Rajwaras’, 
undeveloped in its natural resources and backward in 
social services with a low economic and social potential, 
awaits a bright future. 


The significance and the magnitude of the march 
of Rajasthan can be visualised only when a comparison 
is drawn between its past and present. The ruling 
chiefs of the erstwhile States, whose collective and inte- 
grated denomination is Rajasthan today, were inde- 
pendent rulers so far as internal administration was 
concerned. They expended the revenues of the States 
at their sweet will and planned development was hardly 
possible under their regime. The result was that while 
the rest of the country was making rapid strides towards 
progress and development, the former States of Rajas- 
than lagged behind. There were a number of handicaps, 
natural and artificial, which prevented the exploration 
and exploitation of the resources of the States, and conse- 
quently this;vast area comprising of a major portion of 
the Thar desert and having a low density of population, 
with scanty rainfall and almost inaccessible, unsuitable 
sub-soil water and exposed to frequent famines and with 
poor means of communications remained very backward 
and undeveloped. This heritage of Rajasthan should 
always be remembered while judging the progress and 
the achievements of the new State, 


A broad analysis of the budget figures reveals how 
steadily and speedily Rajasthan is marching towards the 
goal, which has been set for it, and the rest of India, 
by our leaders—the goal of a Welfare State. The 
actual expenditure an public utility and welfare depart- 
ments amounted to Rs. 547-64 lakhs in 1948-49. The 

actuals for 1953-54 stood at Rs, 1098-71 lakhs, while 
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the revised worked out to Rs. 2284-09 lakhs A ‘Joan 
provision for 1955-56 amounts to Rs. 2509 lakhs, = he juste: 
larly, the expenditure on social services, which i a | 
Education, Medical and Public Healt} ; Nelude | The < 
Education, Medical and Public Health, Rural Devel 


ment, Co-operation etc. is increasing rapidly, ihe, [has ay 
1953-54, ib was Rs. 543-94 lakhs, but it rose in aS hf gyps 
689°18 lakhs in 1954-55 and for 1955-56, the estimate; NIS 000S! 
aggregate Rs. 84524 lakhs. “S jas been 


nerals. 

The biggest achievement of the State Government | The | 
g > 7 i LNC 

is probably in the sphere of land reforms. Not only over | ater, cl 
5 water, 


500 Jagirs with an annual income of about Rs. l crore, 
have been resumed under the Rajasthan Land Reforms vealth o 
and Jagir Resumption (Amendment) Act, 1954, a very e T 
important piece of legislation, the Rajasthan Tenancy r BE aa 
Bill, has also been enacted, which would enable a large Bie pr 
number of tenants to get new sights in the land, and help a ae 
them raise their standard of living. With the appli. in the St 
cation of new rules for the allotment of land and for Pr PatiOL 
prescribing the limit of agricultural holdings, the prob. Year Pla 
lem of landless peasants would be solved to a considerable Ch 
extent. Settlement operations in about 24,000 Sq. miles reall, wa 
are to be completed by the end of this year and the The Bha 
remaining portion, which is 14°% of the total area, will complete 
come under these operations soon after. Along with |, the fi 
land reforms, the benefit of new methods of cultivation Icheap Ale 
have also been made available to the farmers and success prove th 
in this sphere is remarkable. The production of food- Plan, wh 
grains and cotton has increased, even beyond the target plectricit: 
fixed by the Five-Year Plan, and the area which has inc, Germs 
always been deficit in food-grains is now in the export 1,30,00,0 
market; the area of cultivation of cotton has increased 


the serio 


ambal 


than witl 


from 53,000 acres to 1 lakh acres. will be < 
: on in (xbansio 
Because of the special position of co-operation Wonk on 


a Welfare State, about Rs. 14 lakhs have been given as eon 
loans to co-operative societies this year and Rs. 25 
lakhs are proposed to be advanced next year. Along 
welfare 
Rajastha 
difficulti 
ind exp 
À Crores a 


The State is predominantly agricultural, but rero 
are not wanting, which if properly exploited, would ma a 
Rajasthan an industrial area. The Government fe 
before it some big schemes of starting new indaga 
of which the main are cotton mills, cement fae 
chemical industries, woollen cloth mills and pap 


eae ; ate of interes 

industries ete. To provide loans on low rate 2 sustrial 
3 5 r na 4 

to the medium and small-scale industries, an - porisel 


i A eat aut 

Finance Corporation has been set up with an @ A 
; 3 ; or 

capital of 2 crores and issued capital of Rs. J crore, 


while 
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7 |, omn Committee has ablished for cottage in- fare Board has sanctioned 10 Social Welfare Blocks 
the fru : Raiasthé 3 
Simi | pustries: for Rajasthan and at least 15 more such Blocks are 
Re f PA erolotat fmi expected to be sanctioned next year 
clude | The exploration anc exploitation of mineral resources xt year. 
ra i . > 6 i aagal m ae . Dende? 
Clop. jas also yielded encouraging results. The production Drinking water has always been a problem in rural 
uring if gypsum, soap-stone, glass, copper, zine and lignite Rajasthan, particularly in the arid areas. To ease 


) Rs, (e considerably increased and a departmental laboratory 
À 


nates jas been established to analyse various samples of mi- 


inerals. 

Ment | ‘The lack of finance and means of communication, 
Over 
rore, 
orms 


vater, cheap power and transport facilities have been 
fthe serious handicaps in exploiting fully the mineral 
th of the State and diverting it for industrial pro- 
mess. The State Government has succeeded in improv- 
ing upon its finances and, as the Finance Minister said 
while presenting the budget of 1955-56, “in course of 
lime we are confident of securing financial equilibrium 
in the State.” To solve the problem of water, many 
iigation schemes are being carried out under the Five- 
Year Plan, of which the big four are the Bhakra Project, 
Chambal Project, Jawai Project and the Rajasthan 
ra Canal, which would convert the deserts into fertile lands. 
~ (The Bhakra-Nangal and the Chambal Projects, when 
aul completed, would bring about revolutionary changes 
Veal the field of agriculture and industries by supplying 
a cheap electricity. Rs. 257 lakhs are being spent to im- 
prove the existing power houses under the Five-Year 
Be. Plan, while Rs. 75 lakhs have been sanctioned to provide 
Ə (electricity to villages. The Five-Year Plan provides 
SHES) ing 2 crores for roads and an additional demand for Rs. 
port |, « : . Sie 
a 1,30,00,000 has been made for roads connecting Rajas- 
than with other States. As much as 700 miles long roads 
will be completed in the current year. Besides roads, 
expansion of Railways is also being given due attention. 
Work on the Fatehpur-Churu line has been started recent- 
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a ly and certain other lines are being surveyed. 

Along with these Nation-building activities, social 
S Welfare works are also being fully developed. The 
ake Rajasthan Government notwithstanding its financial 
IS difficulties, has kept its educational schemes functioning 
ries ‘ad expenditure on this item reached the extent of 3 
jes, \TOres and 35 lakhs of rupees in 1954-55. 
per Welfare of scheduled tribes, whose population is 
rest “pproximately 23 lakhs in Rajasthan, has also received 
r ull attention of the Government and both the Central 
a ad State Governments have jointly sanctioned nearly 
ee Bs. 40 lakhs for their welfare. The Central Social Wel- 


the situation, Rs. 25 lakhs have been sanctioned this 
year and nearly 70 lakhs have been earmarked for next 
year. A Rural Water Supply Board has been established 
to speed up this work. Besides, a plan involving Rs. 
93 lakhs for water schemes in 10 big towns of the State 
has been submitted to the Central Government. 


It should, however, be noted that Rajasthan being 
pre-occupied with the problems of integration and reor- 
ganization could not make any appreciable progress 
during the first two years of the Five-Year Plan, and 
the real work started in 1953-54. The pace of progress 
has since been accelerated and the total expenditure 
upto the end of 1953-54 came to Rs. 765-2 lakhs. Against 
the budgetted allotment of Rs. 817 lakhs in the current 
year, the review estimates have been placed at Rs. 
6758:49 lakhs including additional schemes for the wel- 
fare of Backward Classes not originally provided in the 
Plan. Under Power Projects there is expected to be a 
shortfall of about Rs. 60 lakhs during the current year, 
the reason being that most of the plant, equipment and 
material has been ordered under the T.C.M. aid, and it 
is beyond the control of the State to push up the expen- 


diture. 


As regards Community Projects and N.E.S. schemes, 
the progress made so far, although falls short of the tar- 
get, is regarded as quite satisfactory when compared 
with other States. Already, about one-fifth of the popu- 
lation has been covered by 36 Blocks, of which 9 are 
Community Development and the rest N.E.S. Blocks. 
During the working out of the next Five-Year Plan, 
the whole of Rajasthan will come under the Extension 
Service. Increased production will result in increased 
employment and the problem of unemployment and 
under-employment in rural areas will have been solved 


to a considerable extent. 


Among other notable achievements of the Rajas- 
than Government, is the rehabilitation of displaced per- 
sons, for whom nearly 2,500 houses and 1,000 shops have 
been constructed uptil now and another 800 houses 
Following the Government's 


(Contd, on page 39) 
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BIHAR FORGES AHEAD 


(By Dr. S. K. Sinha, Chief Minister) 


Freedom gave us the opportunity to rebuild our 
Society as we would wish it to be. Our First Five-Year 
Plan represents the limited target towards the goal 
that we have set for ourselves. It includes several 
Schemes of improvement of our agriculture, irrigation, 
power, roads and industries, improvement of social 
services like education, health, and the uplift of the back- 
ward sections of the people. Our progress in achieving 
the tasks can be measured quantitatively in terms of 
outlay of expenditure or physical targets achieved. 
But economic and cultural values depend as much on 
our methods and our outlook as on physical achievements 
or financial cost incurred. The First Five-Year Plan, 
therefore, is not merely a compilation of the individual 
schemes of undoubted economic or social benefit, but it 
gave us a preparatory period for introducing the right 
atmosphere, for promoting the right social outlook and 
bringing into being the appropriate administrative machi- 
nery that would provide the most promising setting for 
quick continued progress on sound lines in the many 
future five-year plans to come. 


Tf India lives in villages, Bihar lives almost entirely 
in rural areas. The population dependent on agricul- 
ture has actually risen from 78:8 % in 1931 to just 
over 86% in 1951, and over a third of them are farmers 
who cultivate lands, wholly or mainly unowned or are 
cultivating labourers. The industrial population of 
this State is among the lowest in India, even though 
43% of all minerals by weight and over 30%, by value 
raised in the whole of India comes from Bihar. One 
steel or fertilizer factory, or a coal mining area does not 
render a population of 40 milion industrial. Over- 
; whelming dependence on agriculture, with little protec- 
tion against the vagaries of nature, and a small industrial 
; base, has rendered our economy one of the weakest in 
hi country. And, then Bihar has had an unremitting 

“series ` calamities in the form of floods and droughts 


ainst all statistical expectations, and each of these 


calamities has meant diversion of a very large staff 

funds for relief work. Unemployment end 
under-employment are acute, and idle man power ¢ oe 
Bihar’s per capita revenue and expenditure » 
among the lowest in India. Social services 
below all-India standard, whether reckoned ir 
percentage of literacy, or number of doctors or beds 
against population, veterinary dispensaries cri: 
cattle population, roads or power generated Den con | 
or any other such index. 
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Administrative problems are many. The heritage 
of the permanent settlement had led to a tenuous admi- 
nistrative machinery that did not go below the Sub. 
divisional level in any department, other than the Police, 
The average Bihar District Officer is in charge of a much 
larger population than his opposite number in any other 
State in India. Educational recruitment and training 
facilities for civil servants were based on this scale, and 
we were faced with shortage of administrative and 
technical personnel. With the abolition of permanent 
settlement the entire land record system has to be 
built up. It is a very heavy work indeed, but is the 
first step in a welfare administration. 


In this background, the targets for the first Five-| 
Year Plan have necessarily been modest. The who 


plan is only of sixty-six crores, and it gives me satisfaction 
to say that the financial and physical targets laid down 
in the Plan are likely to be achieved. 


The abolition of Zamindaris has been a tortuous 
legal process. It has, however, now been possible to 
take over all intermediary interests in 8 out of 17 dis- 
tricts and the process of acquisition in other districts 
is in progress. Rights of permanent tenancy in their 
homesteads have been vested in those who did not have 
it. Legislation for fixing ceilings on holdings is under 
examination. Legislation has also been drafted for 
consolidation of holdings and prevention of fragmen- 
tation. 


Four Agricultural Research Institutes have bezp ) 
established in the four divisions to deal with day to a a 
problems of the cultivators in their areas. Good ve 
has been done in the survey of soils and determin 
of manurial requirements in the different parts of 
State. 
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About 72 Veterinary dispensaries are oe 
be opened during the First Five-Year Plan and 
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ard Veterinary hospitals are being provincialised. 
fading of cattle has been given the importance it 
sporadllts , 
| ae Three bull-rearing farms have been started 
serves: F : A ‘ . 
(leser tage of good bull is acute, and over 31 arti- 
< the shortag 2) ag 

; | insemination centres and 35 sub-centres have heen 
jaa 


|jpened G 


lict Bo 


nd are proving popular. Key-village centres 


ting in 12 places. 


j . 
The Credit Agricole, a commercial department of 


Fs Bihar State Co-operative Bank, has been able to 
step UP the sale of fertilizers all over the State from 5,000 
o 25,000 tons a year in the last three years. Over 
3000 multi-purpose co-operative societies have been 
started to meet the demands of local credit and financial 
vice. The Handloom Co-operatives have achieved 
significant success and cloth worth Rs. 10 lakhs is selling 


each month. 


Irrigation in South and flood protection in North 
Bihar are vital needs in this highly agricultural State 
with little land availability and heavy pressure of popu- 
lation. About 400 miles of embankment involving 30 
crores c.ft. of earth work have been done in the course 
of six months with the help of Gram Panchayats. This 
is a significantly hopeful sign. A good start has been 
made in the taming of the Kosi. Medium and minor 
irrigation have proved extremely popular. Financial 
provision has proved the only limiting factor in this 
matter. In suitabl eareas, over 300 tube-wells have been 
put in to guarantee irrigation. 

1,900 miles of metalled roads and 236 miles of kutcha 
roads were our target in the road plan, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that the entire target will be achieved. 

The Bokaro thermal Power Station of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation, which I believe is among the largest 


| Public support and volunteers labour in Kosi Project was very encouraging, 
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in Asia, has gone into commission, and Bihar is drawing 
heavily on this source. Transmission lines have been 
planned on a large scale in the whole of South Bihar. 
In North Bihar Thermal Generation will remain the only 
Source until such time as the hydro electric power is 
secured from the Kosi and the Gandak projects. 
Projects of 11 crores have been taken up in the 
First Five-Year Plan and are going according to plan. 
About 26,000 consumers in 56 towns and 150 villages 
will be served through 26,000 miles of transmission wires. 


The progress of education has been poor in the past. 
The percentage of school going children was 27°3 in the 
age group 6-11 and 10°5 in the age group 11-14 in the 
beginning of the First Five-Year Plan. Even with an 
increase of about 4 lacs of children in the younger group 
and an increase of 14,000 teachers the percentages will 
reach only 30 and 20 respectively. Grants have been given 
liberally for teaching science and crafts in Middle Schools. 
The two universities of the State have been given large 
grants for increasing 1,600 additional seats in the I.Sc. 
and 550 in the B.Sc. classes. 


Health schemes, State and Gentral, total up to Rs. 
10 crores in the First Five-Year Plan and are progressing 
satisfactorily. A 250-bed surgical unit, one of the biggest 
of its kind in Asia, with most modern equipment has 
been completed in Patna. All sub-divisional hospitals 
have been provincialised and district hospitals expanded 
and provided with up-to-date equipment. An integra- 
ted system of curative and preventive medicine going into 
the rural areas has been operating in the flood affected 
areas of North Bihar and has achieved significant success 
in controlling malaria that used to follow the annual 
floods in the Kosi. Good work has been done in public 
health. The death rate from cholera has come down 
from 1,300 to 34 per million and that for small-pox from 
300 to 16 per million. Mass B.C.G. vaccination to pro- 
tect the younger generation from T.B. has been taken up 
extensively, and a large Anti-T.B. Centre has been started 
at Patna with the help of UNO and UNICEF. By 
the end of the First Five-Year Plan period every town 
with a population of 25,000 will have pipe water supply. 
Over 13,000 tubewells would have been sunk for provi- 
ding drinking water in the flood affected arcas of N orth 
Bihar by the end of this year. 
Bihar contains the largest number of scheduled tribes 


and other backward classes constitute 38%, of the popu- 


p: 
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lation of the State. The improvement of tł 
rable sections of Indian citizens is a matter 
importance. \ 
cessfully consist largely of educational assistance hee 
stipends and scholarships and the building oe u 
Schemes of grains golas, co-operative societies 
ing water-wells and village roads are the chief it 
economic work done for them. 
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As I have already said, Bihar lives essentially 


ol Se in rural 
areas. The co-ordination form of rural dey 


i : clopment 
in all its phases as contemplated under the National 
al | 


Extension Service form of administration has been a 

a 
great success. The progress of the local development 
works schemes which form the preparatory period, the 
National Extension Services Block which stabilises the | 
administrative machinery for the development of an area | 
with the people’s participation in planning and execy. | 
tion, and the intensive form of community development 


which gives that extra zest and evokes the enthusiasm 
of the people that form the three logical stages of rural 
development has, I am glad to be able to say, been most 
gratifying in Bihar. A quarter of the State would have 
been covered by 144 National Extension Service Blocks 
by the end of the First Five-Year Plan period. Both’ 
in the achievement of physical targets and in the amount | 
of public participation which is a measure of the people’s 
interest and enthusiasm, the Bihar Community Projects 
stand amongst the best in India, and that isa matter 
for gratification. 


We are aware that the success of any plan depends 
a great deal on the availability of the trained personne) 
to execute the various development schemes, and we 
have taken bold steps to meet this requirement. Our 
needs for trained personnel for the execution of schemes 
in the First and Second Five-Year Plans have been |; 
estimated carefully in respect of all categories of staf, 


0 to step |)... 

and necessary steps have been or are being taken to § Pan 
ae ke o acilities Ol} 

up the educational training and requirement faciitie ay 


the required personnel. 


schools 
rain- 


Seventeen post-matriculate basic agricultural 
have been opened, one for each district to provide me 
ing for village Level Workers, and it is hoped a 
of the surplus students will return to their lands àS m en 
farmers with a rural bias. The Sabour College has e 
strengthened in the post-graduate sections i a 
adequate research staff, and the entire farm W 


ork has 
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Fi Designed to produce S2 million mega units of penicillin per year, the Rs. 2 crore Government of India, 
industan Antibiotics Ltd., is India’s only Penicillin Factory expected to produce 15-16 million mega units. 


Sprea impri i 
pread over on an area of 200 acres at Pimpri, 9 miles from Poona, Hindustan Antibiotics is the premier State 


ne Caesia set up in close co-operation and financial assistance from the (UNICEF) United Nations 
ildren’s Emergency Fund and technical aid from the World Health Organisation (WHO/UNTAA). 


To this factory is attached a Rs. 15 lakh Research Laboratory and a modern residential colony to house: 


the workers. 


Hindustan Antibiotics use highly specialised production methods for processing penicillin. The preparation 


of the Seed, Culture of the mould, Fer i i 
, Fermentation, Extraction and isati i 
for the production of this wonder dru Be E om most ne E T 


prices. 


The products manufactured by Hi ‘bioti nf 
a y Hindustan Antibiot . F 
and quality as tested in India and abroad (U.S.A. & UK, ics Ltd., conform to highest standards of purity, stability 


Crystalline Penicillin G. Sodium in Unitages of 2 lacs, 5 lacs and 10 lacs. 


Penicillin G. Procaine in 15 lacs units. 


a Penicillin G. Procaine fortified (75% procaine and 25% Sodium), 4 lacs units. 


indertake manufacture of other Anitibiotics of importance such as Streptomycin and Chloromycetin- 
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8. The Factory is in regular production si ill be in full 
ee es l production since 1-8-1955 and will be in fu 
p ion with effect from. }-1-1956. Regular supplies are ayailable in standard dosages at competitive trade 


U . . 
nder the Second Five-Year Plan the factory is scheduled to expand its manufacturing activities by 60% 
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| entrusted to the students. A second agricultural 
p poen has been opened in Ranchi to meet the demand 
| oer expected to arise in the next three years. Shortage 
| i has been acute in the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
pent. Double shift has been introduced in the train- 
‘ing of veterinary degree course and a short-term diploma 
| course has been started to meet the immediate needs, 
| as also a school has been opened to turn out supervisors 
| after a year’s intensive practical training. Technical 
| education in the form of trade schools, diploma courses, 
and colleges of engineering has been expanded greatly 
and in afew years we should be able to meet the demands 
for such personnel, A very large number of training 
| institutions have been started for training women per- 
sonnel on medical and nursing work. The Adminis- 
| trative Training School at Ranchi is one of the few ins- 
titutions of its kind in the country where intensive 
training is being given to our future administrative 
officers. 


Ultimately, the success of the plans will be measured 
by the social and economic development of the society 
as a whole, the protection of the vulnerable section 
_ and the overall progress of the country. The First Five- 
| Year Plan is in its last year. A review indicates that the 


foundation has been well laid for the future. The people 
Ives with enthusiasm 


are increasingly associating themse 
and discrimination. The Government machinery is 


shaping well to take on its new and manifold task. The 


review gives one grounds to entertain great hopes for the 


State and the country as a whole. 
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policy to make utmost use of Hindi in official work, some 
departments have entirely taken to Hindi and several 
others are expected to follow suit next year. To eli- 
minate delay in the disposal of administrative work in 
the secretariat and the districts, the recommendations 
of two official committees have been approved and are 
being materialized. With the object of maintaining 
the importance of the capital towns of the former States, 
the Government, following the recommendations of a 
tommittee, has ordered the shifting of several depart- 
ments from Jaipur to other cities. 


> 


A big and far-reaching step in the march of Rajas- 
than is the abolition of the inter-State transit duties 
with effect from April, 1955. For a very long time the 
agriculturist and the business man of Rajasthan had 
been handicapped owing to these export and import 
duties. The abolition ofthese barriers, undermining 
the economic structure of Rajasthan, would afford the 
people of this State the same facilities in trade and 


commerce which the people of Part ‘A’ States are 


enjoying. 
The First Five-Year Plan is now in the last phase 
of its execution. The departmental organizations are 


working in full swing for the total implementation of the 


programme, and targets are being set from now for the 
Second Five-Year Plan, the success of which would be 


another mile-stone in the progress and prosperity of this 


classical land. 
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BHOPAL SINCE 
INDEPENDENCE 


(By S. H. Hasan, Publicity Officer, Govt. of Bhopal) 


August 15, 1947, brought in its wake new hopes and 
aspirations for the people of this country. It witnessed 
the consummation of age-old sacrifices rendered by 
countless millions of India to achieve freedom from alien 
hands. Not all the parts of this vast country were, 
however, gay or given to observe the Day in a manner 
befitting the occasion. One such tiny spot on the map 
of India was Bhopal where the old order had its sway 
and the people felt only an indirect impact of freedom. 
Nevertheless, history took its course. The statesman- 
ship of late Sardar Patel won for the 9 lakhs inhabitants 
their cherished object—that of linking their fate with 
the wider fraternity of the new Dominion. 


Assuming its present shape some 200 years back, 
Bhopal is part of the Republic for six years now and 
can justly boast of a progress within a remarkably short 
time. During the three years of Chief Commissioners’ 
tule, the entire administrative machinery was overhauled 
and geared to meet the pressing demand of time. The 
public services were reorganised and their pay scales 
brought in line with the neighbouring State of Madhya 
Pradesh. The old and antiquated service rules which 
provided little incentive to public servants were replaced 
by the corresponding rules of the Government of India. 
Likewise, a good many laws of the old State covering 
nnumerable subjects ceased to be effective and thus for 
she first time the people of Bhopal shared the benefits 
of common legislation with the rest of the country. 


One phase having thus been overcome, the next 
started with the installation of popular Ministry on 
March 20th, 1952. The foremost task that faced 
the people’s representatives in the Government was 
to concentrate on agrarian reforms, land development 
and ancillary schemes, followed by the expansion of social 
services in accordance with the order of priorities laid 
down in the Five-Year Plan. The age-long Jagirdari 
system was abolished with a success that has no parallel 
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in similar measures elsewhere in the country. Whil 
the Chief Minister, Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma, da 
piloting the Bill inside the Assembly chamber, 45 re 
dars with an annual income of Rs. 4,35,000 voluntarily 
surrendered their Jagirs to the Government, Similarly, 
legislative measures have been enforced which seek rn 
protect the interests of tenants and sub-tenants while 
a survey of lJand-holdings has been undertaken with a 
view to determining the size of an ‘economic holding 
under different soil classifications. This is going fe 
form the basis of further land reforms to secure a more 
equitable distribution of land in keeping with the ob- 
jective of a Welfare State. With a fleet of 55 tractors 
at its disposal, and supplemented by private tractors 
given to the cultivators, over 30,000 acres of land has 
been shallow ploughed and by the end of March this year 
another 10,000 acres of land will be brought to good 
use. The State will thus complete 40,000 acres against 
a target of 15,000 acres for the five years under the Plan. 
As regards deep ploughing, the C.T.O. has ccmpleted 
3,01,000 acres of land against a target of 3,50,000 acres 
which will be completed by the end of March this 
year. Towards the conservation of soil and soil mois- 
ture, 80,000 acres of land is going to be covered by the 
end of the first Five-Year Plan period. 


The progress under irrigation is no less striking. 
The total area under irrigation has increased from 21,000 
in 1951 to 60,831 acres in 1953-54. An increase of more 
than 350% will be obtained when the total goes up to 
71,000 by the end of 1955-56. This has been made 
possible by the construction of a large number of barrages 
and wells and the installation of pumping sets through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. Among the 
major irrigation projects may be cited the Kolar Multi- 
purpose project and Barna Irrigation Project. The 
former is estimated to cost about Rs. 44 crores and 
will yield 17,000 k.w of power while the latter will cost 
about the same expenditure. The two together will 
irrigate an area of about 5,80,000 acres of good fertile 
land beside supplying clectrical energy to the entire 
Nerbudda Valley region. Included in the Second Five- 
Year Plan, both the Projects have been exhaustively 
surveyed by the ©.W.P.0. Engineers. Meanwhile, 
the State P.W.D. is completing the survey of Kaliasote 
Irrigation Project likely to irrigate 18,000 acres of land. 


It was calculated that as a result of these measures 
there should be an additional production of foodgrains 
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| io the extent of 1,03,000 tons within the Plan period. 
[ually this target has already been exceeded and the 
aA additional production achieved so far is 1,11,000 
| tons. 
| The State’s achievements in the sphere of education 
| nave been simply amazing. No other State in India 
| ill, perhaps, be able to present a similar record in the 
| spread of education and consequent widening of mental 
| vision. This has, however, to be judged against the back- 
| around of the state of affairs prevalent prior to the inte- 
| eration of the State. In 1949, the entire institutions 
| that went to form the backbone of educational system 
‘in the State consisted of one Intermediate College, 
7 High Schools, 18 Middle and 207 Primary Schools. 
| These institutions served largely the urban areas while 
| the elementary needs of the countryside went by default. 
| Today there is well-equipped post-graduate degree college 
| providing instructions in practically all subjects, Arts, 
|Science, Law and Commerce. A degree college in Agri- 
‘culture has started functioning in Sehore. A first class 
[Polytechnic Institute, with degree and diploma course 
lin Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering has been 
imparting education. A Medical College with 50 ad- 
missions has been started from August, 1955. ‘The cost 
[of the new Medical College building has been estimated 
lat Rs. 50:90 lakhs. vonstruction of its hostel building 
[has already been taken in hand. 


The number of High Schools has increased from 4 to 
18, the number of Middle and Primary Schools to 60 
ind 1,200 as against 18 and 207 respectively. In addition 
about 40 Basic Schools have been opened for promoting 
adult education. The work of constructing primary 
school buildings has been undertaken on ‘village partici- 
Ption’ibasis. By the end of March, 1956, there will be at 
last 1,000 such schools dotting the village centres in the 
State, Simultaneously, there has been an increase 
o about 350% in the number of school-going 
thildren, during the last 34 years or so. These figures 
ito in excess of the targets set out in the First Five-Year 

an and indicate the rapidity with which education is 
reading in rural areas. 


The Progress achieved in carrying out medical aid 
far flung areas of the State has also been considerable. 
© two main hospitals in the city have been improved 

*xpanded. Six new 10-bed hospitals have been 


ae at Sanchi, Ichhawar, Begumganj, Obaidulla- 


in 


4 Shahganj and Berasia. Seven more hospital 
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buildings have been com 


leted at ot gj 
quarters. Provision has Be Nei gs ee Nich 


een made for attaching Mater- 
nity, X-Ray and Pathology Blocks to these hospitals. 
The ‘total number of beds in these hospitals has risen 
from 541 in 1951 to 1,200 upto June, 1955. In relation 
to the population of the State this will mean that there is 
one bed for every 800 persons. Besides these regular hos- 
Pitals, the State has raised one first class TB. Hospital 
equipped with the latest amenities and commanding 
an unrivalled situation. This provides an additional 
strength of about 200 beds. In order that medical aid 
should reach the remotest corners of the State, a network 
of primary health centres is being established. Seventy 


subsidiary dispensaries are going to be started from 
March, 1956. 


The Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Service have likewise made considerable 
headway in Bhopal. The entire area of the State is now 
covered by Community Project and N.E.S. Blocks. 
There is no aspect of village life which has not been 
touched by the development programme. Agriculture, 
irrigation, animal husbandry, education, communi- 
cations, cottage industries and social education figure 
prominently in the activities of this organisation. As 
a result of these activities there has been tremendous 
awakening in the rural areas while the value of Shram- 
dan rendered by people comes to over Rs. 8 lakhs. For 
the first time there is evidence of spontaneous desire on 
the part of the villagers to improve their lot and lead a 
better life. An idea of the work performed under Com- 
munity Projects in Bhopal can be had by stating a few 
simple facts. Under these projects, 1,90.484 acres of 
land has been tractorised, 5,186 compost pits dug, and 
255 new wells, 267 barrages and 6 tanks constructed. 
In addition, 154 old wells, 57 tanks and 9 barrages have 
been repaired. In the matter of cattle improvement 
five key village centres have been set up. In education, 
91 new school buildings have been constructed and 
265 Adult Education Centres, S£ Community Recrea- 
tion Centres, 318 Vikas Mandals, 258 Youth Mandals, 
47 Bal Mandals, 70 rural Jibraries and 5 Health Centres 
have been opened. Arrangements have also been made 
to train villagers in cottage industries which are managed 
on co-operative basis. So far about 100 such Societies 
have been established. 

Of vital importance for the countryside, the scheme 
of rural electrification has also been taken up in meh 

(Contd, on page 48) 
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EDUCATION IN KASHMIR 


(By Q.M. Sadiq) 


During the past two years considerable progress has 
been registered in the sphere of education. The 
present Government at the very outset made a bold 
declaration of its policy to make education free and 
universal in the State. Several reforms have, there- 
fore, been introduced to achieve this objective. The 
far-flung and backward areas of the State have been 
brought within the orbit of the programme for cultural 
development. Drive against illiteracy has been in- 
tensified in these areas as is evident from the fact that 
there are at present as many as 2,100 institutions of 
various denominations functioning throughout the 
length and breadth of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Free Education 


Education was declared free from primary to the 
university stage in the year 1953—a step quite laud- 
able and unique not only in the history of educational 
development in Kashmir but also in India. This has 
resulted in an increase of about 70% in the budget for 
education. Over 1°5 lakh students have benefited from 
thissignal reform. There has been an unprecedented 
rise in the number of students in colleges and schools 
which has resulted in an increase of about 40% 
educational institutions. Poor and deserving students 
have now ample opportunities to receive higher edu- 
cation which they could not hitherto avail of. To 
meet the growing demand for education, 523 new 
institutions haye been started during the period the 
present Government has been in office. 


Extension of Educational Facilities 


Many strides forward have been taken in the sphere 
of Men’s education. The total number of institutions 
for male students functioning at present are as 
under :— 
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An arts college has been e-tablished at Jammu and | effort 
the Government Gandhi Memorial College has been | educa 
converted into a Science College at an additional cost of | has c 
Rs. 1,20,820 which includes Rs. 75,800 as recurring | a 
expenditure. A grant of Rs. 5 lakhs has been sanction- | secon 
ed for the construction of buildings for schools and | have 
hostels. Similarly in addition to the normal grants, & | colleg 
sum of Rs. 1 lakh has been allotted for extra apparatus | centr 
and other equipment for laboratories in various insti- | 
tutions in view of the increasing number of students. | 
The swelling number of science students in the colleges | 
has necessitated a corresponding increase in the strength ; v 
of the teaching staff for science subjects. Scienco F ter 
colleges have been adequately equipped with scienco al 
apparatus, qualified staff and other requirements. Fine 
u 
There are two training colleges (for both men and u 
women) and three training schools where instruction train 
in teaching is given to untrained teachers. Two brain: mie 


: ew. 
ing classes have been started for the training of 2! 


teachers in far-flung areas like Poonch and Kargil. 
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More Colleges 


Government have sanctioned the opening of 
leges—one at Bhadarwah and the other 
Both the Colleges will be full-fledged and 
he necessary arrangement for teaching science 
A sum of Rs. 1,35,024 has been placed at 
al of the Education Department for setting 
Science classes will be started in 
and Anantnag Intermediate Colleges. Neces- 
aff and funds to the tune of Rs. 77,512 have been 
d for this purpose for a period of two years. 


The 


o more col 


there will I 
subjects: 


Sopore 


Supervision Work 


In view of the growing number of institutions, it has 
peen felt necessary to evolve a system of superyision 
to ensure not only quantity but also quality of work 
in these institu tions. Accordingly, an educational 
officer is placed in charge of supervision work in each 
tehsil. He has also to impart training to new and in- 
experienced teachers besides attending to the usual 
inspection work, These officers are specially trained 
persons who can cope with this important aspect of 
educational activity. 2 


Women’s Education 


The Government is contemplating to put Women’s 
education on par with men’s. During this short period, 
efforts have been made to expeditiously spread female 
education in the State. The number of schools for girls 
has considerably gone up. 


Co-education has been abolished in primary and 
secondary schools and separate high schools and colleges 
have been provided for girls. At present there are two 
colleges, 24 high schools, 234 primary schools and 30 
central schools. 


Refresher Courses 


sing efficiency in the method 


of teaching among teachers, the Education Department 
has introduced the system of holding refresher courses 
Several times during the year. A refresher course 10 
domestic science has been arranged in June 1955 
Under the guidance of two professors from Lady Irwin 
College, The Lady teachers of various schools received 
training at Nawakadal Girl’s High School in domestic 
Activities, such as tailoring, needle-work, laundry, 


With a view to increa 
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cooking, painting, health and” hygiene etc. Similarly a 
refresher course for trained school teachers was oe 
ed by the Education Department to acquaint them can 
modern developments in the science and technique of 
teaching. The services of expert professors of Aligarh 
University and Jamia Millia were borrowed for conducts 
ing the course. The Refresher Course is the first of its 
kind in the State and it is proposed to make this a 
regular yearly feature. Refresher Courses will be held 
at Jammu, Srinagar and other places for the benefit of 
matriculate and under-graduate teachers. Efforts are 
also being made to have Refresher Courses for subject- 
teachers like English, Mathematics, History, Geography 
ete, 
Mobile Schools 


Tn order to extend educational facilities to the back- 
ward and nomadic people like gujars and bakerwals, 10 
mobile schools were started in 1954-55. During the 
current year (1955-56) 10 more mobile schools for gujars 
have been sanctioned. Scholarships have been granted 
to students of backward areas particularly those hailing 
from Ladakh. A sum of Rs. 1,11,440 has been 
provided in the current year budget for grant of 


scholarships. 


The Government haye made arrangements in various 
tions of India for the higher technical training 
students of the State in subjects like 
ig, veterinary, agriculture ete. At 
the time of selection care is taken to give priority to 
the claims of candidates from backward classes and 
communities and representation of girl candidates. 


institu 
of the promising 
medicine, engineerit 


Regional Languages 


pe the medium of instruction in 
al languages like Kashmiti, 
Dogri, Ladakhi and Bodhi will be developed to their 
full stature for the best expression and advancement 
of the culture of people. Several committees have been 
set up for this purpose. At the primary stage, in- 
struction is, however, being imparted through the 


mother tongue of learners. 


Urdu will as usual 
the State. The region 


Youth Activities 


In view of the importance 
ties, the educational authorities 
attention to this side 0. 


of extra-mural activi- i 
are devoting suficient 
f education. Students are parti- 
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cipating in sports like swimming, boating, jumping, 
races and other out-door activities. Youth camps have 
been organized at places like Pahalgam, Kangan etc., 
where youths received training in open-air camp life. 
Inter-provincial youth camps have now become an 
additional feature of youth activities in the State. The 
underlying idea is to afford opportunities to youth 
of both provinces to know each other by close asso- 
ciation and thus develop the spirit of brotherhood. 


Steps are being taken to organise Youth Move- 
ment in theState with the following main objects: 
the 


(a) encouraging cultural activities 


youth ; 


among 


(b) encouraging sports and games ; 


(c) establishment of information centres equipped 
with radio sets, libraries and reading rooms etc., for 
the benefit of youth, and also to spread social educa- 
tion. 


The organization responsible for organizing the 
movement will function under the chairmanship of the 
Education Minister and the Central Committee will 
consist of the Minister, Speaker of the Assembly, 
Development Commissioner, Information Secretary, 
Education Secretary, Director of Education and Prin- 
cipal, Women’s College, Srinagar. There will be Tehsil 
Committees, besides the Central Committee. The Go- 
vernment have provided Rs. 50,000 for organising the 
Movement which will have two-fold aims—one to 
promote welfare activities among students and the 
other to promote similar activities among the non- 
student youth. A Committee comprising the Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Information Secretary, Director 
of Education and Education Secretary has been set up 


to prepare detailed schemes of youth welfare ont 
vities, E 


Junior Red-Cross Movement 


The Junior Red Cross Movement is yet another 
aspect of social welfare activities carried on by the 
students of the schools and colleges of the State. It 
was started at_the close of the year 1953 with a 
membership of 100 and by this time the number hag 
gone up to about 8,000. The members comprise boys 
and girls of the schools and colleges of the State. 
There are many instances of good deeds done by the 
boys of local schools who are the members of Junior 
Red Cross. In the year 1954 on the Baisakhi festival 
a number of boys of a local school rescued sixteen 
persons from drowning in the Dal Lake. Among the 
life-saving deed by the Education Minister on the 
occasion of the International Red Cross Day on 8th 
May, 1955 was a boy eleven years old who had risked 
his own life to save others. 
gives financial assistance by way of a yearly grant of 
about Rs. 15,000 tothe Junior Red Cross institution 
and Maternity Welfare Institutions besides several 
other facilities. 


The State Government 


National Cadet Corps 


The National Cadet Corps organization which had 
previously a total budget for Rs. 32,000 per annum has 
been integrated with the Central Organization of Go- 
vernment of India. The new budget as sanctioned by 
the Central Government stands at Rs. 1,14,500. Two 
companies consisting of 315 cadets, one from Jammu 
College and another from Srinagar have been raised 
besides 2 Girls sub-troops—one from each province. 
Two fully trained lady lecturers are working with the 
Girl units. 
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HYDERABAD 


(By Rama Krishna Rao) 


The seven years that have passed since its associa- 
tion with the Union of India have seen Hyderabad move 
forward from a feudal and backward condition to a 


position of honour and importance among the States 


| that now form the Indian Republic. With the local 
| administrative machinery and with the help of the 
people, who profferred their co-operation in a generous 


measure, the foundation of a modern welfare State 
has been well and truly laid during this period in Hy- 
derabad. 


The gradual restoration of communal harmony 
which had been rudely interrupted by the events im- 
mediately preceding the Police Action, the successful 
prosecution of the fight against terrorist activity in the 
Telengana area of the State, immediately after the dawn 
of democracy in Hyderabad, and, later, the smooth 


| changeover effected from Osmania Sicca Currency to 


the Indian Governmeut Currency, were some of the 
none too easy matters that engaged the State Govern- 
ment’s attention. 


The complete democratization of the Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad Municipal Corporations following 
elections on the basis of adult franchise marked a major 
achievement in the sphere of local self-government. 
In this revolution, not any the less effective because it 
is unostentatious, the countryside, neglected and un- 
cared for in the past, is taking a significant, and even 
a predominant part. New ideas as well as roads are 
cutting the distance, both mental and physical, between 
town and country, with elected village Panchayats and 
multi-purpose Co-operative Societies setting the stage 
for the establishment of a true rural Co-operative Com- 


| Mon-wealth. 


The work of Planning in the State began, for ob- 
Wous reasons, much later than in other areas, and so 
no final shape could be given to the Plan at the time of 
initiating the programme. New items of work and ex- 
Penditure were being added from time to time, m the 
Interests of all-round achievement. Also, the time at 
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our disposal was very short. Thus, in our State also 
as all over India, the plan was a consolidation of the en 
existing programmes and the addition of a few new 
ones where there were none. 


A study of the facts relating to the State reveal 
how typical a chunk of the motherland Hyderabad is. 
The area of Hyderabad State is 81,668 square miles. 
The state is divided into 17 districts and 139 taluqas. 
Tt has, according to the 1951 Census, a population of 
186,55,108. The State ranks seventh among the States 
of Indian Union in respect of population. 81-4 per cent 
of the population is rural, living in the 22,600 villages. 
127,14,824 people, who form 68:2% of the total popu- 
Jation living by agriculture. Only 25-79% of the total 
population is self-supporting. 


It is clear from the facts that the population is 
mainly rural, depending on agriculture, which does not 
provide full employment. As in the rest of India, in 
Hyderabad too, the problem is rural and agricultural. 
Great emphasis had, therefore, been placed on agricul- 5 
tural and rural development. So, after collecting the oa 
necessary facts, recognizing the problems and assessing P 
the local and outside resources, the First Five-Year Plan 
proposed an outlay of Rs. 40 53 crores under the follow- Bed 


ing heads :— DN 
Sory 
In crores aa 
1. Agricultural & Rural Development Rs. 4:63 
2. Irrigational & Power Projects » 26:97 
3 


. Social Services (education, medical te 


and public health) » £70: ag 
4, Industries ws » 294 | 
5. Communications (roads & bridges) » 1:29 a 
ae. 
Out of this, Rs. 10 crores was to be given by the Central SE | 


Government and the rest found by the State Govern- 


ment. 


To the common man the plan can mean any- 
thing only if it meets his immediate physical needs, 
which are, food, clothing, and housing. Then come, 
Health, Education, Communications and Industries. 


The heart ofthe matter was the land—its owner: : 
ship, its contribution, its exploitation, its possibilities, 
the many and yaried problems that had grown 
it over the years and cried for a solution. 
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In the agricultural class, which constitutes 68-2 
per cent of the total population, the largest number of 
agriculturists are the landless cultivators and the smallest 
are landlords or rent receivers. The process of aboli- 
tion of the intermediaries in land tenure in Hyderabad 
started in 1949. An area almost as large as the former 
State of Baroda formed the ‘Sarf-e-Khas’ or Crown lands 
of the Nizam. These, the Nizam made over to the State, 
realizing, as he himself put it, that “the times had chan- 
ged”. This meant not only an addition of Rs. 225 
lakhs to the State Exchequer, but the bringing of a tract 
of 8,000 square miles under modern methods of adminis- 
tration. There were other large private estates owned 
by noblemen—the jagirs, paigahs, and samasthans— 
and these too were taken over by the Government un- 
der an agreed plan of compensation to the owners. 
Thus both Sarf-e-Khas and Jagir territories, constitu- 
ting between them one-third of the entire State, were 


2 


TUNGABHADRA PROJECT: This Project would not only benefit Hyderabad but Andhra also. 


amalgamated with the Diwani or Government a in 
nistered territory. 


The stage was now set for the introduction of 
much needed fundamental agrarian reforms to rescue 
the long-suffering peasant from his hopeless state, 
The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
(the Tenancy Act, for short ) that came into effeet on 
June 10, 1950, is as noteworthy and radical an item of 
land reform as any that a system of Government commit. 
ted to peaceful and orderly progress could dare or wish 
to conceive of and execute. The Act has already ele. 
vated 7,00,000 and more of virtual serfs into “protected 
tenants”, enabling them to own, for a reasonable price, 
the lands that they have been cultivating. Thus, the 
tillers’ dream to own the soil will have come true. The 
fixing of maximum holdings is another measure against 


unequal distribution of land. The Act, thus, aims at 
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Wie merging of land ownership with cultivation, pro- 
| vides for the prevention of fragmentation of land and 
| empowers Government to enforce consolidation schemes 
| Jike co-operative farming societies. Meanwhile, fallow 
and waste lands are being distributed to the landless, 
ostly to the members of the Scheduled Castes and Back- 
These measures were highly appreciated 
py the National Planning Commission, who have obser- 
| ved: “With the exception of Hyderabad, no State has 
so far made provision for regulating the standards of 
cultivation and management of land and assumption 
of land in case of failure to maintain these standards.” 
While these measures were being taken for im- 
proving the lot of the peasant, his brother in the town 
was not forgotten. Fully appreciating the situation 
| created by the emergence of organized industries and the 
awakening of a new consciousness among labour, the 
Administration lost no time in setting up a machinery 
for the amicable settlement of labour problems, thus 
ushering in anew era of labour understanding. The 
| recommendations of the Rege Committee led to the fix- 
| ing of minimum wages for unskilled workers, and the 
| 
| 
} 


| m 


Government also made these applicable to such workers 
in its own non-factory establishments. A number of 
measures have been taken for the welfare of workers 
and these are bound to make labour a willing and en- 
| thusiastic participant in the battle of production, success 
| wherein is the sine qua non of national prosperity. 
| In the sphere of education considerable headway 
| has been made in giving the national language and the 
| regional languages the places that are their due. The 
| principle of equality of opportunity enshrined in the 
| Constitution of India would remain a dead letter if steps 
| were not taken to make education—the kingpin of a de- 
| mocratic State—available to every linguistic group of 
| appreciable size in its mother-tongue. Tn keeping 
| with this principle, Hindi, as well as the language of the 
| region concerned, has been made compulsory for all 
| students right through from the primary to the hish 
| school stage. Basic education has been accepted sae 
| pattern of primary education. There are over a a ion 
' children undergoing schooling in the nearly 14,00( pri- 
mary schools of the State. Compulsory primary ete 
| cation has been introduced in certain areas of the oe 
i and over 30,000 children are being schooled in oe 
areas. Schooling facilities are proposed to be ae 
to villages with a population of less than 500, and ah 
the Plan has come through, there will be no village with- 
out a school in the State. 
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Hyderabad’s Five-Year Plan naturally gives the 
highest priority to projects for food production, with 
a view to wiping off the States food deficit. The State 
has important river valleys of the Godavari, the Tunga- 
bhadra and the Krishna running across it, and a large 
area of the State is covered by the basins of these rivers. 
Possibilities of development of irrigation and power in 
the State by utilization of waters of these rivers are im- 
mense, and work on the plans drawn for the develop- 
ment of irrigation and power, such as the Godavari, 
Kadam, Nizamsagar in the Godavari basin, and the Tun- 
gabhadra and the Rajolibanda projects in the Krishna 
basin, are already underway. Under the Tungabhadra 
project alone, 5:8 lakhs of acres of the State will have 
been brought under cultivation when the Project is 
completed. With a view to giving an impetus to grow- 
ing more food, 15 minor irrigation projects, which could 
be developed with small finance, and which can be com- 
pleted in a relatively short period, have been taken up. 
Of these, five have already been commissioned. The 
new project of Nagarjunasagar, the foundation stone of 
which was laid on 10th December 1955, by our beloved 
Prime Minister, will add another 10 lakhs of acres to the 
irrigated area of Telangana. 


Trrigation under tanks has been, since ages, 
the most efficient method, particularly in the eastern 
part of the State. It is said that in Telangana there is 
a tank for every square mile of the country. There are 
in all 34,700 small and big tanks in the State with a 
settled avacut of 13:5 lakhs acres. All these have not 
been under proper maintenance or repairs. Lt was, there- 
fore, proposed to repair 2,387 of these with an ayacut 
of 152,000 acres. So far more than 400 of these have 
already been repaired with an ayacut of 28,199 acres. 


To keep pace with the demands of modern life, 
the natural resources of Hyderabad are being utilized 
to produce abundant light and power. Slowly but 
steadily, light is dispelling darkness and power is speed- 
ing the wheels of industry and relieving the worker of 
me heavy burdens. Hydro and thermal power plants 
are being installed to meet the ever-increasing need for 
light and power, which follow rapidly an industrial 
and social development. The State's objective is to see 
the early establishment of a grid covering the entire 
State knit together by the hydro-electric schemes at 
Tungabhadra, Nizamsagar and Purna, with stations — 
functioning at Ramagundam and Hussainsagar Power 
House. By the end of the Plan period 30,000 kw. ae 
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power will have been added to the State’s electric po- 
tential. 


Although the Plan had to be mainly focussed 
upon increasing production in agricultural ‘and related 
spheres, industrial development was not altogether 
relegated to a minor role. For an all-round success, 
industries, at least certain of them, had to keep pace with 
development in the main sectors. Rich in mineral re- 
sources, such as coal, graphite, mica, limestone, gold, 
clay, iron and quartz, and an outstanding producer of 
industrial crops, such as cotton, oilseeds, tobacco and 
timber, Hyderabad has a high industrial potential. 
Compared with the 1948 statistics, the 1954 statistics 
show an enormous increase in production. Cotton cloth 
yardage increased by 29 per cent. and yarn poundage 
by 32 per cent. The production of paper increased by 
302 per cent, of cement by 121 per cent, of sugar by 
98 per cent, of coal by 41 per cent, and of gold by no 
less than 4,500 per cent. Today some 1,137 factories 
provide employment to 6,91,888 workers everyday. 
There are 20 major industries in the State ; textiles, sugar, 
alcohol, paper, cardboard, artificial silk, gold, coal, 
cigarettes, metal processing, chemical and pharma- 
ceuticals and fertilizers, cement and cement products, 
laminated sheets, glass, ceramics, tanning, hosiery, 
oilseeds, cotton ginning and pressing and matches. 
Textile industry is the oldest in the State, and the six 
mills engaged in it employ 2,39,624. persons. On an ave- 
rage they produce 298,81,000 pounds of yarn and 
869,63,000 yards of piecegoods annually. 


A main concern of the industrial development 
in the State is the revival and revitalization of cottage 
industries including small-scale industries. With a 
view to giving impetus to local industries, schemes for 
development of khadi, tanning and leather goods, hand 
pounding in rice, bee-keeping, soapmaking from neem 
oil, hand-made paper making, khandsari sugar and other 
village industries have been drawn up, and it isa matter 
for gratification to see that all these schemes are making 
good headway. Further schemes for the development 
of glass-bangle industry, cutlery, utility leather goods, 
and for tanning industry, are under way. Six integrated 
village industries development centres are being run in 
the State to help the revival and revitalization of more 
small-scale industries. The khadi and handloom in- 
dustry has received particular attention, and it consti- 
tutes the largest cottage industry. There are over a 


lakh and a half handlooms in the State which give ent 
ployment to over seven lakhs of people. Government 
have also decided to enforce the use of khadi and hand. 
loom cloth in all Government Departments, thus en. 
suring a steady demand for khadi. To encourage fur. 
ther its sales in other states it is proposed to open two 
inter-state sales depots, one in Bombay and the other 
in New Delhi. 


Industrial research in Hyderabad has kept pace 
with other similar institutions in India and abroad, ang 
made valuable contributions. 


As means of communication, roads play a vital 
part in the material and moral reconstruction of a 
nation. New roads will not only take the amenities of 
town life to the countryside but will bring the country’s 
agricultural and forest wealth to the town to be harnessed 
to the needs of man. The State has taken wp 34 road 
works under the Plan, costing about Rs. 2487-80 lakhs. 
Three bridges have also been constructed as part of the 
road programme in the State, which have since removed 
obstruction in through communication, which hitherto 
existed, between places inside and outside the State. 
Of these bridges, the Bhima bridge and the Godavari 
causeway are the most important. The Godavari 
causeway, completed in 1954, is the largest causeway in 
the State. The third bridge, a high-level causeway 
constructed across the Shivana river in Aurangabad 
district, was thrown open early in this year. 


Mere road mileage will not be of help without an 
organized and fast road transport system. Luckily 
in Hyderabad, there is a very good road transport sys- 
tem which formerly was part of the old State Railway. 
The Road Transport Dept. runs a fleet of 775 buses. 
The daily services of the Road Transport Dept. touch 
the rail-heads 555 times. On an average, nearly 1} 
lakh passengers travel in R.T.D. buses. 


Public Health is a vital part of any integrated 
programme of development and is fundamental t 
national progess in any sphere. A large number of dis- 
pensaries and mobile eye-hospitals, have been set up to 
bring relief to the peasant’s door. Fight against mala- 
ria, tuberculosis, yaws, is continuing with vigour. The 
achievement on the health side has been so rapid that 

(Contd. on page 48) 
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COORG 


(By C. M. Poonacha, Chief Minister) 


Coorg covers an area of 1,586 sq. miles with a popu- 
Toi ral Th to ò fs 
[tion of about 2% lakhs. It is a picturesque country 
‘ituated on the Eastern slopes of the Western Ghats 
‘que west of Mysore State in South India. After the ad- 

| = s ny | 7 je 1 ` 

‘vent of Independence in India, Coorg became a Part 
I State and a popular Cabinet with two Ministers took 
lover the responsibility of running the administration 
| i ale : 8 

‘after the last General Elections in 1952. The State has 
| o ee he > i 

|, Legislature of 24 Members presided over by a Speaker. 


| 
| After the assumption of office by the Popular Ministry, 
ithe State has outstanding Progress in 
hll fields of activity and has earned the approbation of 
hl the Union Ministers and other high dignitaries who 
have visited this State during the past three years. By 
lhe end of the current financial year, which coincides 


f 
| 


lvith the termination of the First Five-Year Plan, this 
State would have implemented in full, the targets set 
under the Plan. The Planning Commission has acknow- 
ledged that Coorg is among the two States in India, the 


other being Saurashtra, to have achieved this distinc- 
tion 
ition. 


achieved 


Five-Year Plan 


| Soon after the establishment of Popular Government 
jin the State, the Government took immediate steps to 
itevise the First Five-Year Plan from Rs. 73 lakhs to 
is much as Rs. 116-86 lakhs and together with the State 
Plan and assistance reccived from the Centre, the total 
Movision under the First Five-Year Plan was of the 
order of Rs. 206-80 lakhs. In the execution of this Plan 
‘vering almost every field of activity, the State has 
sone “forward from step to step towards meeting the 
"sential needs of the people. Agricultural and Rural 
evelopments have between them taken as much as Rs. 
810 lakhs while the Community Projects accounted 
for Rs. 32°80 lakhs. Irrigation and Power Schemes 
Were of the order of Rs. 42:40 lakhs. The Small-Scale 
ud Cottage Industries Scheme was implemented at a 
“st of Rs. 44 lakhs while roads and transport accounted 
4 about Rs. 35 lakhs. Education, which is one of the 
ajor social services, accounted for Rs. 27-80 lakhs, 
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while Medical and Public Health received Rs. 17-40 
lakhs. Great importance was also given to the welfare 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and a 
sum of Rs. 8:80 lakhs was expended for the purpose. 
The revenue of the State has also increased considerably 
from the last three years which is evident from the fact 
that the budgetted revenue of Coorg which was of the 
order of Rs. 103-85 lakhs in 1953-54 rose to Rs. 117-43 
lakhs in 1954-55 and to Rs. 230:60 lakhs in 1955-56. 
Community Development Programme 

The programmes of the Five-Year Plan coupled with 
the works launched under the Community Projects and 
National Extension Service Schemes, have enabled the 
State to take a big stride towards the attainment of the 
objective of building up à Welfare State. Coorg was 
allotted one Development Block under the Community 
Development Programme in 1952 and in recognition of 
the good work done by the public co-operation in that 
Block, the Government of India were pleased to sanc- 
tion one additional Development Block and one National 
Extension Service Block for this State. In view of the 
continued good work done in all these Blocks and the 
keen interest and co-operation evinced by the benefi- 
ciarics, the Government of India were further pleased 
to sanction the conversion of the National Extension 
Service Block into an intensive Development 


ere 
S43 


a lll 
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Block, thereby bringing the entire State under the Com- 
munity Development Programme. People’s partici- 

pation in all the Blocks has been excellent and one 

of the main objects of the scheme to make people sink 

their differences and strive for the common good of the 

society, has been fully achieved. 


Food and Agriculture 


Coorg is a surplus State with regard to its food pro- 
duction. The production of rice, which is the staple 
food crop of the State, has increased steadily during the 
Jast three years. The production of rice which was 
42,000 tons in 1953 rose up to 50,000 tons in 1954 and 
thence to 70,000 tons in 1955. The outstanding achieve- 
ment of the State under the First Five-Year Plan has 
been its ability to step up food production with such 
pace as to surpass the target set under the food front. 
Consequent on the decision of the Government of India 
rice was decontrolled throughout the State with effect 
from 10th July, 1954, which in its train, brought the 
question of prices. As new crop started coming into the 
market in large quantities, there was a sudden drop in 
paddy prices as a result of which the Agriculturists 
became panicky over the disposal of the produce. 
The State Government took prompt measurss from 
the rescue of the growers by setting up co-operative 
Societies in the State to advance loan against the 
surplus paddy, which assured the growers an economic 
price for their produce. 

Agriculture is the main stay of the people of the 
State and as such various measures to intensify culti- 
vation at the village level, were taken up by the Agri- 
cultural Department of the State. The Japanese Method 
of Rice Cultivation adopted in the State has been 
a great success in that 11,000 acres were brought under 
this method during 1954-55 which is in excess of the tar- 
get fixed for this State by the Centre by 1,000 acres. 
During 1955-56, nearly one-third of the area under rice 
cultivation has been brought under the Japanese system. 
As a result of the intensive cultivation campaign pur- 
sued under the Grow More Food and Crop Competition 
Schemes, the State’s average normal yield of rice has 
exceeded 2,500 Ibs. per acre as against the previous 
average of less than 1,500 lbs. Three Government 
Demonstration Farms were opened in the three taluks 
of the State with a view to conduct research and experi- 
ments in modern methods of agriculture and also to 
evolve the best-suited strains of paddy and other food 
crops for the State. The area of operation and the ac- 
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tivities of these Farms have been expanded consid 
to touch every aspect of agricultural developme 
The various Schemes of the Indian Council of Acri au 
tural Research, such as the Rice Breeding Scheme Ta 
Orange Research Scheme, ete., have been implemented 
in the State and much valuable data have been collect 
ed so far. Under the Grow More Food Scheme, the cong. 
truction of a number of dams, channels, tanks ete., wie 
taken up with a view to provide irrigation facilities 
besides the supply of chemical fertilizers and manures 
to ryots at subsidised rates. The Survey of Indigenous 
Implements, the Agricultural Statistics Scheme, the 
Plant Protection Scheme, the Cardamom Nurs 
Scheme, etc., are some of the other schemes that h 
either been implemented or in the process of imple 
tation in the State. 


Fish Culture is another scheme which has been re. 
ceiving increased attention of the State Government, 
Certain amendments to rules under the Indian Fisheries 
Act of 1897 were introduced and enforced during 1954.55 
and the activities under this scheme have been enlarged. 

A very important step has been taken during 1954.55 
for the preservation of the cattle wealth of the State by 
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trođuction of the Pilot Project for the eradication 
of Rinderpest. Veterinary aid has been brought near- 
er t0 the agriculturists by the opening of several rural 
dispensaries in different parts of the State. The scheme 
of grading up cattle through the artificial insemination 
technique has been started and the same is gaining 
increased support from cattle breeders. There are 
already Over 400 test-tube calves all over the State. 
tosadan Centre and a Dry-Stock Farm for the pro- 


AG 


tection and care of old and infirm cattle have been open- 


‘ed in Hudugur in North Coorg. A Demonstration Dairy 


farm has been established at Kudige near Fraserpet, 
where pedigree cows such as Sindhi, Shaiwal, Gir, ete., 
and pedigree steed bulls are maintained. A Milk Pas- 
teurization Plant is proposed to be started at this Farm 
with a view to process the milk collected at this Centre 
through the Co-operative Milk Supply Union. 


With a view to review the working of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in Coorg and to suggest ways and means 
for its improvement, the State Government constituted 
a Co-operative Enquiry Committee in 1952, which sub- 
mitted its report to the Government in 1953. Action 
has been taken to implement the various recommen- 
dations made by the Committee and consequently, the 
Co-operative Movement is now put on progressive lines. 
There are as many as 417 Co-operative Societies of all 
types in the State at present. Societies have been formed 
to promote varied and essential activities and the linking 
of production and marketing with credit, such as Hari- 
jan Seva Sangh, House Construction, Bee-keeping, 
Production and Sale of Handloom Cloth, Life Trrigation, 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries, Joint Farming, 
etc, Action has also been taken to convert 
Rural Co-operative Societies into multi-Purpose ones 
wherever conditions permit, so that these Societies 
might help to build up and promote the village economy. 
As the existing rates of interest charged by the Co- 
Operative Societies on the loans advanced by them to 
the members were rather high and the funds available 
for the purpose are found to be inadequate, the State 
Government have taken necessary steps to obtain more 


funds at concessional rates of interest from the Reserve 
ity Deve- 


Bank of India. Besides, under the Commun 
lopment Programme various Tu al development works 
such as the construction of dams, anicuts, channels, 
Toads, bridges, schools, hospitals, etc., have been taken 
Up throughout the State and most of them have since 


been completed. 
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aan E e gee in this State. How- 
Industries so Baas : pe ue ea 
nantly aide I 2 counu yee È predomi 
hee + A ; : Ta R due eles at the 
tries Advisory eee C Te : tae sane 
Government for ae eens ne co ee See 
lopment ce ene k ommendatien for the deve- 

pmo ta ural industries for which scope 
exists in Coorg. After a careful consideration of the 
availability of raw materials in the State, the Board 
recommended that Bee-keeping, Sericulture, Hand- 
loom Industry, Poultry, Pottery, Carpentry etc., could 
be advantageously developed in the near future. Ac- 
cordingly, the State Government have taken the neces- 
sary measures to develop these industries as far as prac- 
ticable. . Substantial progress has been made under the 
State’s scheme of Handloom Development. Two Weav- 
ing Schools were opened in North Coorg with a view to 
train children and other interested people in weaving, 
spinning and dyeing. To give a fillip to this industry, 
the State Government are purchasing the Handloom 
cloth woven in Coorg to meet their official requirements 
including dresses for the pupils of the Scheduled 
Castes, and Tribes in the Schools. A Handloom Sales 
Emporium has also been opened at Mercara during the 


period. 


Apiculture, which is one of the best suited Cottage 
Industries for the State, has been developed and put on 
a firm footing with the establishment of a Central 
Apiary at Bhagamandala and a number of Sub-Stations A 
for the purpose of conducting research and demonstra- 4 
tion in modern methods of Bee-Keeping. Bee-hives 
are being distributed among the interested Ryots at 
subsidised rates and free of cost among Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. There are at present 16,500 
Bee-keepers in this State using both the old and new 
type of hives. A quantity of 73,881 Tbs. of extracted 
honey and 1,64,220 lbs. of pot honey was produced in 
the State during the year. A Progressive Bee-Keepers’ 
Association has been organized during the current year 
to look after the interests of the Bee-Keepers in the 


State. 


the establishment of Sericulture In- 
dustry in suitable areas of the State and another scheme 
for the establishment of a Pottery Centre in South E 
Coorg, have been drawn up and are in the process of 
implementation. Poultry Farming has come to stay 


A Scheme for 
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in this State and the Census has shown that there is one 
bird per head of population. Action is being taken for 
the expansion of this industry with a Central Farm du- 
ring the current year. Carpentry, Smithy, Tailoring, 
etc., are some of the other Cottage Industries which 
are functioning in this State. 


A Saw Mill which has a capacity to saw about 400 
e.ft. of timber per day with a furniture workshop attached 
to it, has been established at Murkal in South Coorg. 
All under-sized branch pieces and scantlings and de- 
fective timber which are not otherwise marketable, 
are now being used for Government works or converted 
into useful material in this Saw Mill. 


Medical and Public Health 


The State Government have been bestowing special 
attention on improvement of medical facilities in the 
State. The Medical Establishment which was under 
the Coorg District Board was taken over by the Govern- 
ment from the year 1953 and the pay scales of the staff 
were upgraded. Two Group Hospitals have been 
opened for the benefit of the Plantation Labour as well 
as the surrounding rural population, besides the opening 
of a number of new hospitals, and dispensaries both in 
urban and rural areas. The B.C.G. Campaign which 
was started in November, 1953 is being pursued with 
vigour and the total number of people tested so far has 
exceeded 26,000. Maternity facilities have been extend- 
ed considerably by opening a number of new maternity 
centres throughout the State. Maternity and Child 
Welfare Services have been taken up with substantial 
financial aid from the Centre. Three Family Planning 
Centres have also been established under the Family 
Planning Programme sponsored by the Central Minis- 
try of Health. Separate Hospitals for women and 
children are also under construction at Mercara and 
Somwarpet. Steps are being taken to run mobile dis- 
pensaries in the near future under the Community Pro- 
jects Scheme. 


The entire State is under Malaria Control. Malaria, 
for which Coorg was at one time endemic, has been 
completely eradicated consequent on the D.D.T. spray- 
ing operations that are being carried out in a syste- 
matic and organized manner reaching every nook and 
corner of the State. Under Public Health Services, a 
number of bore-hole latrines and pit-latrines, soak pits, 
urinals, rubbish pits and swill bins have been constructed 
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in both urban and rural areas. Proper drainag 

ane g 
drinking water facilities have been provided i 
minor townships. 


© and 
n all the 


Education 


Education has, all along, been receiving the Special 
attention of the State Government. All the District 
Board Schools were taken over by the Government, with 


effect from the Ist April of 1953 and the conditions obtain. 


ing in them were considerably improved. A Secondary 
Grade College affiliated to the University of Madras, 
was opened at Mercara in 1949, which was upgraded into 
a First Grade College during the academic year 1953-54, 
The University Commission, has granted 
affiliation for opening B.A. Science course in Physics, 
Chemistry and Natural Science in this College from the 
academic year 1954-55. There are at present one First 
Grade College, 11 High Schools, 49 Middle Schools, 77 
Primary Schools, 86 Feeder Schools, and 6 Nursery 
Schools in Coorg. Opening of a Basic Training College, 
Community Centres, Integrated Library Service, Ja- 
natha College, Refresher Course for Headmasters, train- 
ing of Teachers and workers in the field of Social Edu- 
cation, establishment of Urban Basic Schools and pro- 
pagation of Hindi in non-Hindi Speaking Areas are some 
of the schemes which have been implemented under 
the Five-Year Plan of Educational Development. 


Madras, 


The Social Education is now well established with 
libraries, films and journals. Yuvaka Krishika San- 
gha Units (4-H Clubs) have been established in all the 
Secondary and Middle Schools. The National Cadet 
Corps Units in Coorg have done much useful social work 
and their activities have since been accelerated by 
raising an Independent Company for this State. The 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps was introduced first in all the 
Government High Schools during 1953-54 and this 
training is now made compulsory for all the students 
of the age group of 12 and above in all the schools. 
A manual work programme has been introduced in the 
schools in Coorg with a view to make the students to 
realise the dignity of labour. Education upto and 
inclusive of IIT Form has been made free, from the aca- 
demic year 1954-55. The State now stands second in 
percentage of literacy in the Indian Union. About one 
fourth of the total revenues of the State is being 
expended on the development of education in the State. 
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elfare and Welfare of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 


| phere are about 60,000 labourers in this State, most 
f whom are working in the local coffee plantations. 
F order to Jook after their welfare, the State Govern- 
j ment have implemented several labour welfare measu- 
| pesides implementing legislations such as the Mini- 
(ses, Wages Act, the Factories Act, the Plantation 
ane ete etc. Free medical aid, maternity bene- 
ats, education for children, canteens, recreational faci- 
liities, day nurseries and creches etc., are being provided 
‘for the labour in the majority of plantations as required 
| mder the Plantation Labour Act. Labour Rallies are 
being conducted every year in all the important labour 
‘Centres with a view to promote better understanding, 
| co-operation and co-ordination between the employees 
land the employers. In short, the relationship between 
‘the Employers and the Employees is very cordial through- 
out the State. 


| Various welfare measures on a planned basis have 
(also been undertaken to look after the welfare of the Sche- 
\duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the State who 
mmber about 25,000 and 21,000 respectively. The 
mules regarding the grant of lands have been amended 
|providing for the grant of land for cultivation purposes 
free of land and timber value to the Harijans and other 
‘landless poor upto the extent of three acres each. During 
|1954.55, 248 families of Harijans were provided with 
[free tiles, doors and windows and roofing materials for 
“constructing houses. Similar help is being rendered to 
388 more families during the current year. In order to 
Spread literacy among the scheduled castes and sche- 
uled tribes, their children are admitted free to all the 
‘schools and provided with free supply of books, dress 
‘nd mid-day meals. A sum of Rs. 70,000 was spent 
‘during 1954-55 for this purpose in addition to a sum of 
‘Rs. 1,20,000 expended for ameliorating the conditions 
‘the scheduled castes in general. A sum of Rs. two 
ue was spent during the same year on welfare men 
[ures for Scheduled Tribes. With a view to encourage 
ithe permanent settlement of these classes of people who 
Ze generally, of nomadic habits, several houses 
‘ve been constructed and colonies established by the 
P Yernment for their occupation. ‘They are also SRR 
d paddy for cultivation and bee-hives and ole 
Materials for handicrafts etc., at concessional rates. 
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d Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
e for Backward Classes in this 
ernment from time to time on the 
ative measures to he undertaken for their welfare. 


Transport and Communications 
The State Government have been g 
attention to provide adequate transport facilities in the 
State. All the existing main roads are being improved 
by consolidation and blacklopping besides forming new 
metalled roads. Under the Community Projects, the 
State has been connected with a vast net work of village 
communication roads. Since the inauguration of the 
first Community Development Block in 1952, a large 
number of bridges, foot-bridges, culverts, causeways, 
etc., have been constructed throughout the State. 


iving necessary 


Electricity Schemes 


The power supply at Mercara, the Headquarters of 
the State which was being managed by a private Com- 
pany was unsatisfactory and irregular and the concern 
was, therefore, taken over by the Government in 1953 
and was developed so as to ensure a regular supply of 
electric power to the consumers. Under the scheme for 
the expansion of rural electrification to create more 
employment opportunities, electrification of two impor- 
tant towns of the State viz., Virajpet and Somwarpet 
have been taken up and the work is in progress. The 
investigation of a major Power Project, known as the 
Barapole Hydro-Electrie Project was undertaken by the 
State Government in 1953 and the same was completed 
and the report submitted to the Government of In- 
dia during the current year. The Scheme estimated 
to cost about 18 crores of rupees with a power poten- 
tial 1,80,000 k.w. has since been approved by the Plan- 


ee TONS 
ning Commission for inclusion in the Second Five Year 
D 


Plan. 
Prohibition 

Partial prohibition was introduced in Coorg in 1949 
and is still being continued, the number of people using 
alcoholic drinks steadily declining year by year. It will 
be of interest to mention that the number of people 
tained permits for foreign liquor is less than 
d of those that have obtained permits 
tion of arrack is less than five per cent 
The State Government have 
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now taken the final step to enforce total prohibition with 
effect from the Ist April, 1956 and necessary legislation 
is being undertaken in this behalf. 


Local Self-Government 


The Coorg District Board was abolished with effect 
from the Ist April 1955 and all its functions have been 
taken over by the Government. At present there are 
two Municipalities, 8 Notified Areas and 3 Village 
Panchayats in this State. The Municipalities are smaller 
townships, one having a population of over 12,000 and 
the other about 8,000. The Notified Areas are still 
smaller townships. All the civic needs of the citizens 
of these townships are being met by these Local Bodies. 
The State Government have advanced them loans as 
well as free grants to enable them to implement some of 
their major development works, particularly for the pro- 
vision of water supply and health services. With a 
view to decentralize the administration consistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution, the State Government have 
recently introduced a Bill, viz., the Coorg Panchayat 
Raj Bill, in the State Legislature for the constitution of 
Gram Panchayats for every village or group of two or 
three villages throughout Coorg. 


Conclusion 


The period from 1952 onwards, i.e., after the esta- 
blishment of popular Government in Coorg which is 
under review, has been one of intensive activity towards 
an all-round development of the State. The achieve- 
ments attained under the First Five-Year Plan under 
various fields of activity, have been very considerable. 
The entire State has become more and more plan-minded 
and there is an awakening in the rural areas for the 
economic development along modern lines which could 
be seen from the villagers coming forward and getting 
together to work the Community Projects and other 
Development Programmes. With the implementation 
of the Second Five-Year Plan which is before the country, 
it is hoped, that Coorg will emerge as a real Welfare State 
on the basis of a socialistic pattern of society which is 
the declared policy of the Government. 
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(Contd from page 35) 
earnest. As a matter of fact the target 


earliest under the First Five-Year Plan w 
ing on of the new 2500 k.w Plant in 1953. As part of rural 


accomplished 
as the switch. 


electrification programme, Schore, Ashta, Obaidulla. 
ganj and a good number of villages lying enroute a 
going to be provided with electrical energy both for do. 
mestic consumption and irrigation purposes. The grow- 
ing towns of Begumganj and Bareli are shortly going to 
have their own plants of 100 k.w. and 50 k.w. capacities 
respectively. The scheme envisages an expenditure of 
Rs. 57,86,000 during the First Five-Year Plan and of 
Rs. 2,07,10,500 during the Second Five-Year Plan, 


The battle for a better order thus continues. The 
phase of reconstruction and making up the leeway is 
in full swing. Crowning these achievements is the deci- 
sion made by the Congress High Command to make the 
city of Bhopal capital of the proposed new State of 
Madhya Pradesh. Such resources as the State possesses, 
and there is no dearth of the same in any respect, will 
now be utilised for a greater number of people of the new 
State and Bhopal will thus attain its destiny of being the 
metropolitan city of the biggest State in the Republic. 


(Contd. from page 42) 
targets set for the Five-Year Plan have been achieved 
within 3 years. 

The Government’s design for prosperity embraces 
the lowliest sections of the population. Under a long- 
term plan, the Conds, the Koyas, the Lambadas and the 
Chenchus - forgotten aboriginal tribes whom fate had 
apparently condemned to a hopeless life in the jungles— 
are being reclaimed to civilization. Thus, in the country- 
side watered by the great Pakhal, Laknavaram and Ra- 
mappa lakes in Warangal district, large numbers of 
Koyas, given land, houses and work, are rediscovering 
life. They will share with the other inhabitants of the 
State the advantages and responsibilities of the up-and: 
coming welfare State. 
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(West Coast of India) 
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| The modern Ports of Bhavnagar, Bedi, Navlakhi, Veraval! and Porbandan 
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PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 


GIVES LOANS FOR INDUSTRIES | F 

on liberalised conditions and easy rates of interest. \ 
lof pla 

lin pla 


Director of Industries, Punjab and District Industries Officers, grant loans up to Th 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 2,000 respectively, on two personal sureties. Bigger loans are advanced in Oct 


against security of immovable property. ‘which 
{sation 


Under a new scheme, the purchasers of plots in Industrial Areas can secure loans up vices 2 
to Rs. 50,000 without security of immovable property. pus ° 


lof pro 

Larger loans are advanced by the Punjab Financial Corporation. | Th 

‘in Apr 

PERE os 0 : ; isor. 1 

Please contact your District Industries Officer, or write to Director of Industries, ion 
Punjab, Simla. food st 
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DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIES, PUNJAB. ae 
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| b: 2ND FIVE-YEAR PLAN | a 
| Jo à is the 
CENTRAL ARTS EMPORIUM w=° 
l Tools : C-P ‘A’ BLOCK, CONNAUGHT PLACE have s 
| The mighty projects of the Plan call for NEDSS Ee. 
i the world’s finest tools. C-P industrial tools for best selections in ae 1 
l to the task. These world-f rent, 

electric and pneumatic tools range. trom air | INDIAN HANDICRAFTS OBJECTS OF ART = waite 

Compressors and Rock Drills to Vacuum feet 

Pumps and Dresser Couplings. Inquiries to : CURIOS—SILKS—SARE ES pe Me 

ATTRACTIVE & EXCLUSIVE PIECES OF GIFTS & m 
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FAMOUS MYSORE GOVERNMENT 
SILK FABRICS 


GOLD OR SILVER BORDERS AND PALLUS 
SAREES, BLOUSES AND DRESS MATERIALS 
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Consolidated Pneumatic 
TOOL COMPANY LIMITED 
Post Box No. 205 — BOMBAY-1 — Phone: 31747 
Branches at: 
CALCUTTA () MADRAS @ KARACHI @ LAHORE 


Distributors 
EASTERN LINKERS LIMITED 


ODEON BUILDINGS, NEW DELHI. 
Phones: 44154, 46158. 


Dethi Representative : 


Mr. P.S. Pruthi, 14/B, Block 4, Uttri Marg, 
NEW DELHI-5. 
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| EIGHT YEARS OF 
FREEDOM IN MYSORE 


The political independence in India ushered in an era 
bof planning. Mysore has always been in the forefront 
lin planning among the Indian States. 

| 


| The first popular Ministry in Mysore established 
lin October 1947 set itself to initiation of land reforms, 
| which was carried forward by its successor, nationali- 
{sation of bus transport, extension of public health ser- 
| vices and undertaking the survey work for new railway 
lines and new hydro-electric projects and introduction 
lof prohibition in more than half the State. 


| The second Congress Ministry which assumed office 
lin April 1952 continued the good: work of its predeces- 
ior. The first major reform it undertook was the abo- 
‘ition of food control which led to increased supply of 
food stuffs and eventually a lowering of prices. In order 
lto increase output, the Japanese method of rice cultiva- 
tion was introduced with beneficial results. 


| Standing out from the routine—though highly im- 
iportant—constructive work of the Congress Ministry 
is the Samskruti Prasar, taken up in 1952. The pur- 
[pose of this movement is to revive the cultural tradi- 
[tions which foreign rule and the modern style of life 
have so gravely damaged. The Chief Minister while 
explaining the purpose of the movement says : “With 
{the purpose of raising ethical level of our people and ins- 
[iring them with passion for righteousness, the Govern- 
iment of Mysore inaugurated the organisation for giving 
itecitals from great Kavyas such as the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata in as many places in the State as possi- 
ible. The movement is aimed at ennobling one’s 
Mititual life and also at enriching literature. The 
bepularisation of great literature which has ethical 
ind religious significance is the basis of the movement. 
age number of lectures, musical performances and the 
like, by front-rank exponents, are arranged in all the 
Mistricts. Selected classics of Kannada literature are 
Published in cheap editions. The response has been 
‘nthusiastic. 


Th September 1952, Government appointed a Commit- 
*e to examine the system of education in Mysore in all 
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Stages and to make recommendations for its reorienta- 
tion and development. The Committee examined the 
financial implications of the proposals and the imple- 
mentation of all the schemes recommended was esti- 
mated at an additional recurring expenditure of Rs. 
92:07 lakhs in the first year rising to about Rs. 2-73 


crores in the fifth year and Rs. 5 crores in the tenth year 
of the scheme. : 


The new system of education was inaugurated 
throughout the State on “Sarvodaya Day”, 30th J; anuary 
1955. Orders have been passed in respect of the orga- 
nisational pattern, rationalisation of holidays and work- 
ing days and inculcation of the idea of the dignity of 
manual labour and social service as an integral part of 
education. Government have also taken important 
decisions in regard to administration of the Department 
with the object of decentralising the administration, 


In order to implement Article 14 of the Constitution, 
t.e. to render primary education universal below 14 
years, a plan to make primary education in town and 
village self-supporting was launched on the 5th August 
1955. All the Ministers and many other leading 
Congressmen went on Pada Yatra through the Districts, 
asking the public to donate gifts of land to be associated 
with school, existing or yet to be built. This land 
will enable the children to learn agriculture by actually 
practising it, and, administered by competent local 
committees, will yield sufficient income to maintain a 
comprehensive network of schools. The plan was in 
conformity with Gandhiji’s teachings on Basic Education 
and it met with satisfactory response. The Pada Yatris 
also asked for Vidya Dan from competent persons, 
retired officials and the like. This movement generated 
a wave of enthusiasm all over the State. 


In pursuance of the policy of distributing land as 
equitably as possible and of lightening the burden of the 
cultivator. The Tenancy Act of 1952`has been extended 
to all the Districts except Bellary, the Mysore Personal 
and Miscellaneous Inams Abolition Bill and the Mysore 
Religious and Charitable Inams Abolition Bill were 
unanimously passed by the Legislature. These Acts 
will usher in a new eva in the history of land tenures 
in the State and confer occupancy rights on the actual 


tiller of the land. 


A comprehensive scheme of drinking water supply 
rban as well as in the rural areas has been under- 


g-49) 
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taken by this Government. Seventy-nine schemes Jo 
urban water supply have been administratively sanc- 
tioned at a cost of Rs. 1,78,48,650. The Government of 
India sanctioned a sum of Rs. 75 lakhs in the shape of 
loan for the implementation of urban water supply 
schemes and drainage works during the year 1954-55 
under the National Water Supply and Sanitation Pro- 
gramme. As regards rural water supply, it is the aim 
of Government that every village in the State should 
be provided with drinking water facilities. The total 
outlay on Rural Water Supply from 1949-50 to 1954-55 
is to the tune of Rs. 43,32,636. A provision of Rs. 
10 lakhs has been made in the budget for the year 1955-56 
for this purpose. 


The three major irrigation projects, namely, the 
Bhadra Reservoir, the Tunga Anicut and the Nugu 
Reservoir have progressed satisfactorily. The Bhadra 
Reservoir is the largest irrigational work so far under- 
taken in the State. The Project after completion is 
expected to irrigate about 2,24,200 acres and produce 
41,400 kws. of electricity. Under the Tunga Anicut 
17,000 acres of land have already come under irrigation 
and the balance of 5,000 acres will be brought under 
irrigation when the project is completed by the end of 
1956. Under the Nugu Reservoir, nearly 90 per cent 
of the masonry work has been completed. 


Work on the Tunga Bhadra Project in Bellary 
District is in the final stages. Around 92,000 acres in 
Bellary District will be irrigated under this project. 
Distributaries and field channels covering 35,000 acres in 
Mysore area have been excavated and a sub-division 
has been formed to attend to the balance of works. 
The Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-electric Project at Jog 
has been completed and 324 miles of transmission lines 
have been laid. 


Mysore has long felt the need for adequate and dig- 
nified accommodation for the State Legislature in Mysore. 
In 1953 it was decided to build a new legislative build- 
ing near the old administrative offices on a fine site near 
the beautiful Cubbon Park. The foundation stone was 
laid by Pandit Nehru in 1951. The building was originally 
designed only to house the two houses of legislature, 
but has been redesigned to accommodate most 
of the offices of the Departments of Government. Tt is 
an imposing and beautiful structure and is nearing com- 
pletion. 


5:50 
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The industrial progress of Mysore has made the Prob 
lem of housing the working and middle-classas an : 
tiorally acute. The Congress Ministry has lene 
loans for housing for lower paid groups and has under- 
taken direct building of houses for workers. Tt has also 
been faced with the problems of water supply. Coi 
derable amounts were allotted under the first Five. 
Year Plan for their purposes, and it is possible to claim 
that the position has been substantially improved. 
Housing will of course go ahead under the Second Plan. 


A country is made great, not by public buildings, 
wealth, industries or armed forces but by the character 
of its people and in particular of its leaders. The re. 
commendatio 1s of the States Reorganisation Commission 
threatene 1 to split the opinion in Mysore and even with. 
in the Mysore Pradesh Congress, as it has never been 
split before. When the first discussion took place, the 
division of opinion in the Congress as between the 
status quoan the proposal ofa United Karnataka was 
almost equal, and extended to the Ministry itself. There 
was strong agitation in the country on behalf of both 
opinions and there was tall of a motion of no-confidence 


in the Ministry. 


However. when on the 20th, the High Power Commit- 
tee of the Working Committee issued its directive in 
favour of united Karnataka, the loyalty of the Congress- 
men, established by the strong experience of many 
years, triumphed over factionalism. Except a small 
group of conscientious objectors, the bulk of the Pradesh 
Congress rallied to the parent organisation, and on 
Ist December the final vote of the two Houses of the 
Legislature gave decisive majorities in favour of United 
Karnataka. The conscientious objectors, numbering 
thirty and odd, gacefully refrained from embarrassing 
the Congress and remained neutral. In a way they 
also served the cause of United Karnataka. Opinion 
in favour of retaining the name of Mysore for the enlarged 
State was almost unanimous, and that against the tr 
fer of the 34 taluks of Bellary to Andhra was completely 
unanimous. Happily the unity of the Cabinet, which 
was at one time seriously threatened, has been firmly 
re-established. 


ans- 


The foundations for the future progress of Mysore 


5 Ó ` AEV 
have been firmly laid. An era of expanding prosperity 
. HE, "05- 
and cultural efflorescence of the ancient land is 1m pro 
pect. ‘ 
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{ADHYA BHARAT SINCE 
[INDEPENDENCE 


The State of Madhya Bharat was formed on May 28 
1948 with the merger of twenty-two princely States of 
(Central India. During the past seven years of great 
changes and tremendous undertakings in the country 
hg a whole, the newly formed unit has not only establi- 
shed the firm foundations and superstructure of a de- 
imocratic administration, but has also made rapid pro- 
iyress towards the goal of a Welfare State. With a 
ilistinetive bias today in its schemes of development in 
favour of amelioration of a lot of the common man it 
is well set to make its contribution towards fulfilment 
if the ideal of a socialistic pattern of society. 

f 

| In the new order that followed in the wake of inde- 
nendence, Madhya Bharat has not lagged behind any 
of the other States. In certain spheres of activity, 
specially the expansion of health and medical facili- 
tes, reorganisation of Panchayats, in the work of com- 
munity development and national extension services, 
‘mprovement of the condition of backward tribes, ex- 
penditure on education and in promotion of schemes 
for labour welfare the spectacular progress, achieved 
y the State, has been commended by independent and 
mpartial observers. 


| The area of the State is 46,478 sq. miles and popu- 
ition 79,54,154. The main occupation of the people 
i agriculture. 


| The financial position of the State is very sound. 
the revenue receipts of Rs. 1,08274 lakhs in 1949-50 
lve gone up to Rs. 1,868:74 lakhs (which includes 
entral grant and other resources) in 1955-56. The 
‘venue expenditure has gone upto Rs. 1,886-84 lakhs 
1955-56 as against Rs. 1,119°81 lakhs in 1949-50. 


The budget estimates for 1955-56 regarding welfare 
emes, include Rs. 173-21 lakhs for irrigation ; Rs. 
174 for education, Rs. 136-97 lakhs for medical help ; 
® 80:05 lakhs for Public Health; Rs. 23:65 lakhs for 
Neulture : Rs. 68:77 lakhs for food production schemes $ 
à 70:71 lakhs for rural uplift; Rs. 22:32 lakhs for ani- 
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all husbandry ; Rs. 13:53 lakhs for co-operation ; Rs. 
68°70 lakhs for industries and Rs. 122-89 lakhs for elec- 
tricity schemes. 


Land Reforms 


In order to improve the economic condition of the 
tillers of the soil and release them from the clutches 
of their exploiters, a number of legislative measures 
have been taken. The Acts for Abolition of Zamindari 
and Liquidation of Jagirdari were passed as early as 
1951. The main consideration by which the Govern- 
ment has been guided is that there should be no inter- 
mediaries between the tiller of the soil and the State. 
Accordingly, ryotwari system of land tenure has now 
been introduced throughout the State and the tenants 
and sub-tenants have been given the right to become 
permanent tenants. They have thus been made to feel 
for the first time that the land tilled by them is their 
own. 


Food and Agriculture 


Improvement of agriculture, which is the main ocen- 
pation of the bulk of the people, is effected through 
the application of improved methods and multiplication 
of irrigation facilities. A major portion of the State 
sufferel from the shortage of irrigational facilities. 
24,000 wells, 100 small and big tanks, have been con- 
structed and repaired at a cost of Rs. 92°5 lakhs, and 
300 miles of canals at a cost of Rs. 42 lakhs have been 
repaired and extended. Two dams in the Guna district, 
on the completion of their construction work at a cost 
of Rs. 81:2 lakhs, will irrigate 20,000 acres of land. 
Under the Chambal Valley Development Scheme, seven 
lakh acres and from Matatila dam being constructed by 
the U.P. Government 69,000 acres of land would be 
brought under irrigation in the State. About ten lakh 
acres of fallow land has been turned into cultivable land a 
during past year. There is no relaxation in the stepping up 
of the food production drive. A sum of Rs. 68°77 lakhs 
has been provided for the purpose m the current year's 
budget, while Rs. 51 lakhs were spent on this account 


last year. : X 


Veterinary an Animal Husbandry 


The Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Department 
ag headway in the field of construction of dis- 
“buildings, establishment of new dispensaries, i 


$51 


is makir 
pensary, 


iia ean amen 


starting of mobile units and development of Madhya 
Bharat Vaccine and Research Institute at Gwalior and 
its development wing at Mhow. The Government has 
also opened a College of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry at Mhow. It is the first regional college in 
India. The cattle population of the State is about one 
crore. here are 179 dispensaries and 11 mobile units, 
8 key village centres and 17 artificial insemination cen- 
tres in the State. Two bulls at each district headquar- 
ter have been kept for improving the quality of the live 
stock. 


Rural Development 


Rural development has received special attention for 
this aims at bringing about an all-round development of 
the people living in villages. The first year plan has 
allotted a huge amount of money which has been dis- 
tributed among the different schemes formulated for 
their amelioration in the following manner. Grants- 
in-aid to Panchayats Rs. 35,95,306 ; construction of 
drinking water wells Rs. 13,00,704 ; construction of 
buildings in villages Rs. 11,34,306 ; construction of 
village roads Rs. 22,91,809 ; other schemes of rural 
development Rs. 846,245; purchase of radio sets 
Rs. 52,000; mobile libraries Rs. 2,12,000 ; repairs of 
step wells Rs. 4,45,000; organisation of camps Rs. 
16,000 ; additional village roads Rs. 5,090,000; and 
loans to Panchayats Rs. 4,55,000. 


Allied to the development schemes, an impetus 
has been given to the establishment of co-operatives 
Under the Five-Year Plan, 1348 co-operative societies 
have been formed as against the fixed target of 1,287. 
There are 25 co-operative banks. A State Co-operative 
Bank is also functioning. 


Fores 


With a view to proper utilisation of the forest wealth 
of the State, the Government have implemented a num- 
ber of new schemes. Accordingly, 216 miles of fair- 
weather roads have been constructed and 320 miles of 
old non-metalled roads have been repaired. Proper 
training facilities have been made available at the Fo- 
rest Training School, Shivpuri. 


A 110 mile long and 100 feet wide fire line has been 
marked for the protection and preservation of forests. 
Afforestation has been done on 1,830 acres of land and 
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timber trees have been planted on 1,780 acres, Arrange ljotimis 
ments have been made for the training of Adivasis in ictivitie 
industries connected with forest products, | 
| Und 
Industries |640 te 
The State has made a great headway in the fiel ae 
of large-scale and cottage industries. As many as 
twenty-seven new factories were registered in 1954, 
At present there are 826 registered factories in the State, ae 
Textile industry is the premier industry of Madhya ri, 
Bharat. The annual output of 16 textile mills amounts the pua 
to Rs. 34-34 crores worth of cloth. Recently a staple jonal a 
fibre factory at a cost of Rs. 2°50 crores with the produc- lents 
tion capacity of 15 tons a day has been established at jindent: 
Nagda. libure h 
io abou! 


> | ¢ 
The cottage industries of Madhya Bharat comprise g thou: 


of about 125 types of industries. fn order to promote | 

village industries, a Gram-Udyog Samiti has come into | In a 
existence. Rs. three lakhs were given for developing o™ntry 
25 types of village industries. Sericulture Centres have primary 


been established at Depalpur and Sardarpur. nto ba 
br the 


The handloom industry, of which the Maheshwar within t 
and Chanderi Sarees are becoming a popular wear out- {ertain | 
side India, is developing in the context of modern trends ng prir 
in the industry. The age-old and nefficient 15,000 schools 
throw shuttle looms are being conver ted into fly shuttle figour. 
looms. To assist the handloom wevers with finance, it the i 
purchase of their products and their disposal and publi- | : 
city, co-operative societies are being formed, and their | Edu 
products displayed and sold in the State Emporia, which “ll the 


i i n S mrl’s hic 
have relations with emporia in other States. Me e 
mediate 


an 19. pri 
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The Madhya Bharat Financial Corporation with 
authorised capital of Rs. two crores, and paid-up capit 
of Re. 1 crore has come into existence. The object | 
the Corporation is to provide financial assistance to M& The 


i s : f uate, Mmary 
dium and small-scale industrial concerns in the State. Smary 
Were ay 


f 
Labour Welfare Htacher: 


About 90 thousand labourers earn their living from} Wit 
the mills and factories of the State. For their selene Univer: 
various schemes are in operation. The work of fixation Acilitic 
of minimum wages in different employments is steadi y i feder 
progressing. Employees State Insurance: Scheme © A 
the benefit of 45,000 workers in four major inudstria 
centres in the State and victimisation aid scl 


hemes 


kers for their legitimate 
introduced. 
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tivities, been 
Under the subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 
0 tenements have been constructed for workers at 


700 at Gwalior and over 1,100 at other places. 
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Education 


Education has always received careful attention of 
ihe State Government. Today the number of educa- 
onal institutions in the State is 7,197 with 4,48,755 
indents on rollagainst 3,455 institutions with 2,12,486 
tudents on roll at the time of its formation. Expen- 
iiture has increased in these seven years from 60 lakh 
about Rs. 2 crores. A provision of Rs. 2 crores and 


mprise |l thousands has been made under the Five-Year Plan. 


omote 
e into 
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s have 


In accord with the general educational policy of the 
lountry stress has been laid on the intensification of 


jrimary education and the conversion of primary schools 
ito basic schools. Primary education is compulsory 
lor the boys of the age group of 6 to 11 in all places 
within the radius of 5 to 10 miles of each district and 
A large number of exist- 
converted into basic 


shwar 
ur out- 
trends 


krtain pargana headquarters. 
ng primary schools have been 
15,000 schools and the process will continue with increased 
shuttle yigour. Teachers receive training in basic education 
mance, it the two basic schools in the State. 


publi- | l 
1 their | Education of girls is receiving adequate attention. 
which All the districts excepting Jhabua are provided with 
i atl’s high schools. There is one degree college, one inter- 

nediate college, 24 high schools, 60 middle schools, and 
ith an iY primary schools for girls in the State. The total 
capital Mmber of girl students is 73,609. 


training 


ject of 

T wabad i 

to me-| The educated unemployed have been absorbed in 

State. mmary schools. During last three years 695 teachers 

fete appointed out of them and this year another 700 
Kachers are being appointed. 


from; yy. l oe 
6 ne With the promulgation of Madhya Bharat Vikram 
a on [niversity Act, the existing lacunas in the educational 
i xation | È £ 


adily ae would be remedied. The State will soon have 
T for federative type of University. The State has five 
M colleges, two Sanskrit 


egr : 
aa colleges, two medical 
À leges, two training colleges, two music colleges and 
wo art schools. 


rdstrial 
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Public Health 


Prior to the formation of Madhyabh 
only 420 medical institutions with 
Now there are, at present, 700 medical institutions 
in the State, out of which 291 are allopathic hospitals 
and dispensaries, 337 Ayurvedic dispensaries, 62 mater- 
nity homes, 16 T.B. Clinics, 11 leprosy clinics, and 6 
family planning centres. Medical facilities have been 
spread all over the State. An area of 66-4 sq. miles 
is now covered by each dispensary. As many as 3,829 
medicine chests have been distributed in rural areas, 
which are not covered by dispensaries. The B.C.G. 
units have so far tested 22 lakh individuals out of which 
six lakhs have already been inoculated with anti- T.B. 
vaccine. The State has two Medical Colleges with up- 
to-date buildings and equipment and one Ayurvedic 
College. 


arat, there were 
a personnel of 3,526. 


The State is spending huge sums of money on the pro- 
vision of medical facilities. At the time of the State’s 
formation, the expenditure under this head was to the 
tune of Rs. 35 lakhs which has now risen to Rs. one 
crore. A sum of Rs. 1} crores has been allotted for this 
purpose under the Five-Year Plan. The note-worthy 
achievement under this head is the construction of build- 
ings and the equipment of hospitals and dispensaries.’ 
At Indore, the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Medical 
College has been constructed at a cost of Rs. 243 lakhs and 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Hospital at acost of Rs. 
60 lakhs. The Kamla Raja Child and Maternity Hos- 
pital at Gwalior has been constructed ata cost of Rs. 
14 lakhs and has a provision for 258 beds. 


Public Works 


The State P.W.D. has so far completed a bridge at 
Nisarpur out of the nins bridges sanctioned in the Stata 
Plan which provides Rs. 24 lakhs for bridges. Projects 
for two bridges over Kuary river have been sanctioned 
Spade work of the Aoo river bridge over Sunel 
Bhawani Mandi road has been completed. Nine more 
new bridges estimated to cost Rs. 25 lakhs are also sanc- 
tioned in the State’s Supplementary plan. Out of these 
a bridge over Sipra river at Ujjain has been 
undertaken. Portions of nearly two hundred miles of 
various roads included in the Plan have so far been 
completed at a cost of about Rs. 65 lakhs while wa 
maniing 144 miles are under construction. Besides, ; 
two railway over-bridges, one at Gwalior and the other 
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at Indore have long ago been constructed and thrown 
open for traffic. 


Construction of buildings of Revenue, Police, Jails 
and Law Departments is also being undertaken at an 
estimated cost of about Rs. 81-25 lakhs. 


Electricity 


The electrification of the urban and rural areas is 
going on through the expansion of the State-owned power 
plants and the taking over of the private-owned plants. 
At Gwalior an additiona 12500 kwt. power plant has been 
installed and at Indore two plants of 10,000 kw. have 
been installed which will supply power to Ujjain, Dewas, 
Mhow and adjoining areas. ` 


Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 


For their welfare a separate department known as 
‘Harijan and Tribal Welfare Department’ has been 
established. 


In the field of legislation, two measures, the Madhya- 
bharat Harijan Removal of Disabilities Act and the 
Madhya Bharat Scheduled Area Regulation for facili- 
tating their advancement are in operation. Help is 
being given to them in the form of scholarships and 
exemption from tuition fees at all stages of education in 
Government and Government-aiced schools, financial 
assistance for the running of boarding houses and run- 
ning of adult education centres at every tehsil. Five 
Harijan and five Adivasi boys would be admitted 
during the plan period in public schools annually, at 
the cost of the government. 

Under the First FiveYear Plan, a sum of Rs. 30,000 
has been given as loan to four adivasi co-operative 
societies. Co-operative societies are growing—there are 
now ten Harijan and 60 Adivasi Co-operative Societies, 
to whom a subsidy of Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 86,000 res- 
pectively has been given. They have been advanced 
loans as well. A sum of Rs. 3,53,000 has been spent in 
giving training in palm-gur making to Adivasi youths. 
In order to provide new avenues of employment to Adi- 
vasis, the department is running a number of training 
centres—4 handloom and 14 in carpentary and smithy. 


Community Projects 


The community development projects have made 
considerable headway in the State. About one-fourth 
of the total population of the State has been brought 
under all types of Blocks. At present there are 25 
Blocks in the State but by the end of the next Five- 
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Year Plan the whole State will be divided into 102 N Bs | i 
Blocks. 2) 
There is hardly any aspect of village life which is | 
not touched by the community development programme | 
Agriculture, irrigation, animal husbandry, communi-\| 
cations, co-operation, public health, sanitation, 3 
= S : O ` . ? 
education, cottage industries and social education figure | Gov 
very prominently in the activities of this organisation dica 
i -in 


Training centres for village level workers have been start. major | 
| Antri (Gwalior) and Indore. } 

ed at Antri (Gwalior) e line be 

Local Self-government | doctors 


Madhya Bharat Municipalities Act, 1954, has afford. | institut 
ed one uniform law for all the municipalities, which, (Scheme 
before merger, were working under different laws of the |curativ 
different constituent States. Municipalities are being [52 ma, 
given grants-in-aid and loans to help them to meet dispens 
legitimate expenditure and undertake major public Lare 41C 
utility works. At present there are 88 municipalities, {pound 
including four city municipalities in the State. lis 7,051 

There are 4,111 village, 223 Kendra, 223 Nyaya and ved in 
16 Mandal panchayats in the State. They are given [wards 1 
grants-in-aid by the government for water supply sche- [disease 


S KEA 
mes, Panchayat Bhawans, village roads, etc. ‘indigen 
Transport ani Communications ae É 
P g $ Hospit 
To meet the severe shortage of railways in the State, | Sl 
7 : jtutions 


road construction work is being intensified. Under 


the plan, an expenditure of Rs. 1:57 crores on the cons- | On 
truction of 38 roads and nine new bridges is estimated. ‘Health 


The speedy means of communication at present are Inierble 
the government-owned and private buses. The govern- Nation 
ment owns 322 buses out of which 189 ply on 118 routes {beon o 
covering route mileage of 8,156 and carrying 22,000 to entire 
25000 passengers a day. Private buses number more sidual 
than 500 which ply on 335 routes. bf filar 

Five-Year Plan 

Madhya Bharat’s five-year plan envisages & tot | 
expenditure of Rs. 22:42 crores, out of which major | Un 
portions of allotments for schemes in respect of Agu- (250 m 
culture and rural development, major irrigation and lareas, 
power projects, industry, transport and social services ‘about 
have been utilised. The implementation of various {sored 
undertakings contemplated under the plan is being carrec 


al ‘about 


on steadily. : 
Bharat 18 
The sche- 
000 kw: 
The 


The major irrigation scheme of Madhya 
the Chambal Valley Development Scheme. -> 
me, on implementation, would generate 75, 
of electricity and irrigate seven lakhs acres of land. 
work on the scheme is going on in full swing: 
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‘TRAVANCORE COCHIN- 
| PROGRESS & 


| ACHIEVEMENTS 


Government have tried their utmost to open new 
medical institutions to provide better equipments in 
major hospitals, to construct isolation wards, to increase 
lihe bed strength in existing hospitals and to train up 
| doctors and other medical personnel. The training 
institutions and hospitals under the Medical College 
achievement. On the 
‘qurative side, there are under the Medical Department, 
|52 major hospitals including special institutions, 166 
| dispensaries and There 
fare 410 doctors, 577 nurses, 250 midwives and 291 com- 
‘pounders in the Department. The total bed strength 
lis 7,050. Considerable progress has recently keen achie- 


‘scheme constitute a notable 


erant-in-aid institutions. 


QF 
99 
í 


lyed in the provision of special institutions and special 
(vards for the treatment of T.B. and other communicable 
\diseases. No effort has been spared to encourage the 
indigenous system of treatment. Under the Depart- 
ment of Indigenous Medicines there are 16 Ayurveda 
\Hospitals, 81 dispensaries and 320 grant-in-aid insti- 
‘tutions. 


Í 
{ 


On the preventive side attended to by the Public 
‘Health Department, schemes for the control of commu- 
hnicable diseases have made much headway. Under the 
National Malaria Control Programme, two units have 
[beon organized and protection afforded to almost the 
ientire population inhabiting the affected areas by re- 
sidual D.D.T. spraying. A similar scheme for the control 
jof filariasis is also being implemented. Under the mass 
B.C.G. vaccination programme for the control of T.B. 


about 12-5 lakhs of people have been vaccinated. 
En 
| Under the Public Health Deyartment there are about 


250 maternity and child welfare centres in the rural 
jiteas. Tn addition to this tk e Panchayats have employed 
about 100 midwives. Under the M.C.H. Project spon- 
jiored by the WHO and UNICEF four M.C.H. centres 
attached to modern medicine dispensaries have been 
Started. 


The Public Health Department has taken up the 
ion programme and started 


| 
paal water supply and sanitat 
Mur Projects in the State. 


ath 
Panchayat Department! wit 
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Prohibition 
Governiant a i: a a ae 
ara Ae 7 ibition ina few taluks. The 
of prohibition was progressively extended. At 
present 14 out of the 36 taluks are dry areas. Effective 
steps have been taken for the rehabilitation of cx-tappers 
by providing them with lands for cultivation and by 
permitting the tapping of sweet toddy and rendering 
assistance through co-operative societies for the manu- 
facture of palm-gur. 


Soon 


Communication 


In spite of the fact that the State led the rest of India 
in the mileage of roads per sq. mite (0-82 as against the 
all-India average of 0-16) it was felt that considerable 
improvement was required if progress in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, trade and industry were to be main- 
tained at high level. The programme of constructing 
major bridges at important river crossings and special 
surfacing of roads has made considerable progress. 
As against the Five-Year Plan target of 300 miles, more 
than 650 miles of roads have been newly special surfaced 
so far. Under the Village Road Development Scheme, 
over 300 miles of village roads have been improved to an 
acceptable standard. 


Of the total of 5,500 miles of first and second class 
roads in the State, 632 miles have been monopolized by 
the National Transport system. Besides providing an 
efficient transport service with reasonable comfort at 
cheap rates, the State Transport Department is contri- 
buting to the revenue of the State. 


Panchayats 


One of the foremost achievements of the popular 
Government was the adoption of the Travancore- 
Cochin Panchayat Act providing for decentralization 
of administration through local bodies. There are 550 
panchayats in the Stat elected on the basis of adult 
franchise. The most important reform. effected. recently 
is the transfer of minor irrig ation and lift irrigation 
activities from the Public Works Department to the 

view to strengthening the 
fnaneial resources of the Panchayats. Tae revenues 
derived from markets have been handed over to the Pan- 
chayats and they have been permitted to collect enter- 
tainment taxes. In addition to the initial grant towards 
working expenses paid to each Panchayat Government 
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have sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 2,750 each for 
taking up urgent items of work. A scheme for local 
development works with contribution from the public, 
the panchayat and the Government has also been 
introduced. Some 250 panchayats have been provided 
with radio sets. 


Advancement of Scheduled Castes 


The population ‘of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes is approximately one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion. Maintenance of Harijan colonies, rendering 
financial aid to Harijan students, provision of common 
buildings, burial grounds ete. encouragement to Co- 
operative societies and other institutions doing amelio- 
ration work among Scheduled Castes, amelioration of 
Hill Tribes, these are the lines on which measures for 
advancement of Backward Class Communities are imple- 
mented by Government. There are 187 colonies with 
1,947 houses maintained by the Department. The 
Harijans are also given poramboke lands on concessional 
rates for house sites and cultivation. 


Besides fee concession Scheduled Caste students are 
given lump sum grants for the purchase of books and 
clothes. The annual expenditure on this account is 
about Rs. 12 lakhs. About 1,800 college students and 
16,000 secondary school students receive these benefits. 
Primary readers are distributed free to about 1,40,000 
students. The Department is conducting 55 Pial schools 
and thereby imparting education to 3,730 children. 


Special programmes have been implemented for the 
amelioration of Hill Tribes. Two mobile medical units 
are looking after their medical care. Two major and 13 
minor Welfare centres have been started. Hill Tribes 
are supplied with clothes, seeds, seedlings and agri- 
cultural implements. Two co-operative societies have 
been organized and these are encouraged with liberal 
grants. 


With a fast increasing population which made the 
pressure on the limited supply of land very acute, the 
per capita area of cultivation being about 30 cents, 
with a food deficit to the extent of 60%, with only about 
44%, of the males and 17 per cent of females above the 
age of 15 having regular employment, with nearly 30,000 
youngsters qualifying themselves every year for white 
collar jobs, Travancore-Cochin, among the Indian States, 
presented very peculiar and difficult problems to be 
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handled by the popular Government. The food prob 
Jem caused serious drain on the State coffers thereby 
limiting the scope for developmental activities, i 
cluding administrative expenses the total loss sustained 
on account of food subsidy for distributing rice to the 
people at a reasonable price level was Rs. 16-76 crores 
till the end of 1954 of which the Central Government 
have contributed Rs. 8:57 crores. Any assessment of 
the achievements made by the popular Government has, 
therefore, to be based on this background. 


Food and Agriculture 


As already indicated scarcity of food was the most 
acute problem which tried the Government to a more 
serious extent than in any other State in India. Even 
though certain attempts had been made in the past to 
increase food production, it was only after ushering 
in of responsible Government that a well-planned, co- 
ordinated and intensive programme was launched ona 
State-wide basis to step up food production. With a | 
view to expanding the area of cultivation to the maxi- | 
mum possible extent a programme of reclamation of | 
kayal lands and waste lands and leasing out of forest | 
lands without detriment to the interests of conservation 
of forests was implemented. Out of a total area of 58:8 
lakh acres in the State 32:5 lakh acres are availabl> | 
for cultivation. 
being cultivated, the margin of current fallows being 
only 2%. Though the major crops in the State are 
paddy and tapioca about 38% of the cultivated area 
is covered by cash crops like coconuts, cashewnuts, 
rubber, tea, pepper, coffee etc. The scope of extensive | 
cultivation being limited, the only alternative was to | 
make an all-out effort to increase production by inten- 
sive methods, by the provision of assured water suply 4 
for irrigation purposes, distribution of chemical and | 
organic manures at subsidized rates, distribution of im- 
proved strains of paddy, insecticides and agricultural 
adoption of crop protection measures, 
ion of scienti- 
ight | 


implements, 
provision of credit facilities and disseminat 
fic knowledge. About 20,000 acres have been þrot 
under the Japanese method of cultivation. Even though : 
thanks to the easing of food situation all over Tndia large 
stocks of rice began to flow into the State through the 
normal trade channels the food production drive is beings 
pursued with added vigour. The fact that the produc: 
tion of paddy in the State rose to about 7,46,000 topa 
in 1954-55 as against 6,25,000 tons in 1950-51 bear 


Of these 30:5 lakh acres are already |“ 
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^| IS POISED FOR AN ERA OF 

ment Y. - 
men | INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 
t has, 

most JRON ... Spadework in the one million-ton steel plant at BHILAT has already begun 
more ; 
Even | - : 
ast to | PAPER -» The Nepa Mills, India’s first newsprint mill, with a capacity of 100 tons 
hering | of newsprint per day, has begun to manufacture 100 per cent Indian 
d, co- | newsprint. 
oa | 
lith a | 


on of 


ma | POWER ... Power plants in the State, designed to produce 100,000 kw. are supplying 


RR | nearly 69°30 million units to Industry and 0:28 million units to Irrigation. 
zation 206 villages and 53 towns are being supplied power as lines are erected. 

f 58:8 | 

vilabl2 


ready CEMENT ... Licence for the establishment of a cement factory at village Mohtara, near 


A = | Bilaspur, with an initial capacity of 2,16,000 tons of portland cement rising 
as, | to 3,30,000 tons per year has been granted. 

vnuts, | ; 

ee ig MANGANESE Licence has also been granted for the establishment of a ferro-manganese 

vas to | 

inten- | plant at Tumsar with a capacity of 30,000 tons of ferro-manganese annually. 
suply 4 

] and | l £ i 

of im- | COTTAGE ... A Cottage Industries Institute conducts research and imparts training in 
uléural INDUSTRIES various crafts. A Rs. 5-lakh scheme helps the unemployed who take a 
sures, | i = 

cienti- handicraft. 

rought | 

a | A sum of Rs. 50,000 for development of handloom industry and Rs. 3 lakhs 

Hi B ? . . 

gh the for development of the hurricane lantern industry has been approved by 
being | the State Industries Committee during the year 1954-55. % 
roduc- 

Q tons | i 

va With its rich iron deposits and extensive coalfields vast areas of ba 


dolomite and limestone, near monopoly of country’s manganese yield 


and a central position, Madhya Pradesh bids to be the centre of basic 


heavy industries. 
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BASE YEAR 
1950-51 


FIRST 5 YEAR PLAN’S 


AGRICULTURAL TARGETS 
| ACHIE\ 


* CEREALS (million Tons) | 
* PULSES (do) 
* SUGARCANE (do) 
* OILSEEDS (do) | 
* COTTON (million Bales) | 
* JUTE (do) 


* FERTILIZERS 
CONSUMED (million tons) | 


* TUBEWELLS number) 


* Relate to the year 1949-50. 


On to 


SECOND ĝ YEAR PLAN 
with confidence 


Issued by the Director of Advertising and Visual Publicity for 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 


46.0 * 


8.0 * 


5.6 


5.1 


2.9 


3.3 


2.7 
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| nple testimony to the success of the food production 
lat 
(rive. 


| The easing of the feod situation has, however, ad- 
hersoly affected the interests of tapioca cultivators. 
\tgapioca occupies a veiy important place in the eco- 
nomic set up of the State, the annual production being 
‘about 16,71,000 tons. During the control vears and 
‘after, tapioca fetched gocd prices and consequently the 
| area under cultivation also increased. When large 
[stocks of rice began to flow into the State the price of 
‘tapioca went down shattering the economic condition 
lof the cultivators. As a measure of immediate relief 
(government adopted measures for the organization of 
[200 co-operative societies of tapioca cultivators for pur- 
ichasing stocks and selling them to Government. Go- 
‘yernment have also arranged for free distribution of the 
‘stock purchased by them to people of the coastal areas. 
[A Tapioca Market Expansion Board has been consti- 
[tuted to advise Government on long-term measures to 
{he taken for the promotion of cultivation and for working 
[cut a price support policy. 
| 


| 
Irrigation Projects 


At the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan 
te total area served with irrigation facilities including 
[major irrigation, lift irrigation and minor irrigation was 
jonly about 2-1 lakh acres or 6:5% of the total culti- 
able area. The target of the Plan is to irrigate 5,91,680 
{acres or 18:2% of the total cultivable area. While 
formerly there was only one major irrigation sechome 
{erving about 56,000 acres the popular Government 
took up six major irrigation schemes including the one 
ifor the stabilization of the existing scheme. These are 
(1) The Kodayar Extension Project, (2) The Kuttanad 
Development Scheme, (3) The Peechi Scheme, (+) The 
Chalakudy Scheme, (5) The Neyyar Scheme and (6) The 
Vazhani Scheme. The total estimated cost of these 
schemes would come to about Rs. 930 (the bulk of which 
S included in the Five-Year Plan) and are intended to 
rve about 3 lakh acres. Of these the first has beon 
(ompleted. The Thottapally Spillway included in the 
“cond which would enable additional food production 
M the Kuttanad area comprising about 1,21,000 acres 
We facilitating the discharge of floodwater directly 
ito the sea, has also been completed. The Chalakkudy 

"St stage) and the Pecchi Projects have alnost been 
“Mpleted and water let out forirrigation. Tae works 
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schemes are also progressing. A 
igation and minor irrigation works 


also been executed in aid of the Grow More Food 
programme, ; 


Electricity Development 


Tt has been realized that the solution of the peculiar 
problems of the State created by the high density of popu- 


lation lay in the exploiting of the water power resources 


with a view to providing cheap power for industrial and 
agricultural needs besides serving the increasing need for 
domestic consumption. Power schemes account for a 
provision of Rs. 11-85 crores in the First Five-Year Plan, 
the total outlay on which is in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 30 crores. The target is a total addition of $1,000 
kw in installed capacity. 


The Pallivasal second stage for increasing the gene- 
rating capacity of the Pallivasal Station to 37.500 kw 
has been completed. Madupatty the first cement con- 
crete dam in India of any magnitude (to store nearly 
1,900 million’ c.ft. of water) has also been practically 
completed. The Sengulam Project costing Rs. 353 
lakhs has been completed and 48,000 kw generating 
plant commissioned. Work on the Poringalkuthu Project 
estimated to cost Rs. 306 lakhs has registered good pro- 
gress. In addition to the above projects a new scheme, 
viz., the Neriamangalam Scheme, estimated to cost 
Rs. 290 lakhs, has been taken up in 1954-55. The pro- 
gramme under the Five-Year Plan aimed at the distri- 
bution of electricity to 800 new centres and the linking 
up of 50,000 new consumers. Till the end of April 1955 
not less than 500 new centres have been electrified raising 
the number of new consumers by 40,000. The per capi- 
ta consumption of electricity in the State has now reached 


about 35 units. 


Industrial Regeneration and Employment Potential 


The State has sufficient resources by way of cheap 
water and electricity supply of efficient and intelligent 
labour, well-developed transport facilities and large 
supply of raw materials for the development of factory, 
small-scale and cottage industries. But finance and lack 
of interest on the part of the publie in industrial inv 
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sponsored concerns in which the State has substantial 
share in the capital investment, the remaining share 
capital being held mostly by persons from outside the 
State. The Travancore-Cochin Financial Corporation 
has proved to be a boon to industries in the private 
sector. 


It will be appropriate in this connection to refer to 
the problem of unemployment. 


A lasting solution to the problem of unemployment 
could be achieved only by a planned development of 
cottage and small-scale industries. A separate Depart- 
ment has been formed under a Joint Director of Indus- 
tries and Commerce to be in charge of planning and co- 
ordinating the development of small-scale industries. 
Steps are being taken for the grant of financial assistance 
as provided under the State Aid to Industries Act. 
Schemes have been launched for encouraging the manu- 
facture of a large number of consumer goods. 


Coir and handloom weaving are the most important 
cottage industries in the State. Under the co-operative 
scheme for helping small-scale coir manufacturers the 
target of organizing 120 primary societies, 25 husk 
societies and two central societies has almost been achie- 
ved, Liberal financial assistance is being extended to 
these societies under the 64-lakh scheme. 


With a view to rehabilitating the handloom industry 
on a co-operative basis and administering the Cess Fund 
Scheme, a separate Department has been created. More 
than 10,000 weavers have been brought under the co- 
operative fold and grants and loans under the scheme 
are being given to them. Other schemes including those 
for palm-gur development, development of khadi, ete. 
are also progressing satisfactorily. 


Housing 


Another acute problem created by the fast increasing 
population is the lack of housing facilities. The popu- 
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lar Government introduced a scheme for providing hous 
sites and houses to the poor classes. Under the house 
scheme about 700 houses have been completed at on 
approximate cost of Rs. 2,000 cach. More houses 
are under construction. Under the Settlement Scheme, 
620 families have been given 5 to 10 cents of land and also 
building material worth Rs. 250 and a monetary grant 
of Rs. 50. Under the Colonization Scheme eight 
colonies have been registered. Under the scheme sub. 
sidized by the Government of India for the construction 
of houses for. industrial workers, 50 houses have been 
completed at an approximate cost of Rs. 2,500 each 
and another 50 are nearing completion. 


Education 


With a literacy of 53-76 per cent, Travancore-Cochin 
ranks first among the Indian States in regard to edu- 
cational progress. There are 50 colleges in the State 
including a Medical College, an Hngincering College, 
an Agricultural College and a Veterinary College. Other 
educational institutions (including primary and secon- 
dary schools) number 5,800. The colleges have more 
than 32,000 students on their ‘rolls. School-going stu- 
dents number 18:6 lakhs. There is one institution each 
for giving training in social education and basic educa- 
tion. Education has now been made free up to the end 
of the middle school course. 


The recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Basic education 
The scheme 


Commission are being implemented. 
has been introduced in 25 primary schools. 
introduced by Government for providing security of 
tenure and satisfactory conditions of service for teachers 
in private schools has further been strengthened by rai- 
sing their salaries and allowances to the level of those 
of Government school teachers. The Budget grant 
under education that stood at Rs. 2:64 crores in 1950-51 


has crossed the five-crore mark in 1955-56. 
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POPULAR SET-UP IN 
DELHI STATE 


(By Gurmukh Nihal Singh) 


w, 


Prior to the establishment of the democratic set-up 
in Delhi the State was governed as a centrally adminis- 
tered area by the Chief Commissioner, who was direct- 

| jy responsible to the Central Government. 


The people of Delhi State had, therefore, no voice in 
| the administration. Naturally, the administration was 
neither responsible to the people nor responsive to pub- 


lic opinion. 


The peasantry in the rural areas was being governed 
by an archaic system of agrarian legislation which was 
an inheritance from the days when the State was ori- 
| ginally carved out from the two contiguous units of the 
| Punjab and the U.P. There was instability of tenure 
and exploitation by uneconomic middlemen. There was 
‘not much planning for the development of the socio- 


Year Plan, initiated before the popular set-up was more 
| of a hotch-potch effort to combine together a number of 
| ill-assorted schemes which had little relation to the felt 
‘needs and requirements of the people. Similarly, in 
| the sphere of health, education, water supply and trans- 
[port and much more so with respect to electricity, 
| there was general complaint of an utter lack of facilities. 


| The advent of a popular set-up in the State early in 
| 1952, therefore, created not only a great psychological 
| change for the people but also gave a great impetus to 
all steps and measures which were calculated to advance 
‘the common welfare. 


During early four years of popular administ ration, 
jthe Delhi Vidhan Sabha has passed a number of bene- 
, ficial legislative measures which are calculated to ad- 
| vance the welfare of the people of the State. Some 
of the important measures passed by the Vidhan Sabha 
ee Delhi State Land Reforms Act, The Panchayat 
Raj Act, The Land Revenue Act, The Bhoodan Yagna 
“Act, Delhi Shops and Establishments Act, Registration 
| of Nursing Homes Act, The Prohibition of Smoking 


economic life in the countryside. Even the first Five- - 
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(Places of Entertainment) Act, and the East Punjab 


wee and Unani Practitioners (Delhi) Amendment 
Act. 


Besides these legislative measures the popular 
Ministry has taken several other steps to increase the effi- 
ciency, tone and temper of the administration and make 
1t responsive to public opinion. A large number of 
Advisory Boards and Committees having representatives 
and influential elements of the State’s population, were 
set up to advise the Government and different depart- 
ments with a view to bring their functioning more and 
more in conformity with the needs and requirements of 
the people. Some of these boards are : The Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, the Block Development Advisory 
Board, the Labour Advisory Board, the Taxation Ad- 
visory Committee, the Transport Advisory Board, the 
Basic Education Advisory Board, the Social Education 
Advisory Board, Social and the Assurance Committee 
of the Delhi Vidhan Sabha. 


In addition there are a number of other advisory 
boards and committees, associated with welfare and other 
projects like: Social Welfare and Rehabilitation ; Craft 
Schools ; House allotment, Rent/fixation and Rent remis- 
sion; relief to political sufferers; History of Freedom 
Movement and control of obscene literature. 


The tempo of constructive and developmental acti- 
vities in various spheres in the State also increased con- 
siderably with the advent of the Popular Ministry. As 
mentioned above a number of legislative measures ini- 


i i je entre 16 miles 
» dispensary at a Social Welfare Project Centre 161 
ane Delhi. The building and other expenses are provided 

; by the village panchayat as a self-help measure 
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tiated and completed entirely by the popular Ministry 
have paved the way for revolutionising the face of the 
countryside. i 

Development Work 

Besides the legislative measures various schemes 
under the Community Project Programme and 
National Extension Service Schemes, inaugurated 

‘in October 1952 and 1953 respectively, have 
contributed very substantially to the improvement 
of the socio-economic life of the villages. The whole 
work concerning rural welfare in the field of agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry, poultry, dairy farming, agricultural 
chemistry and agricultural engineering is being carried 
on under the control and guidance of the experts at the 
State level and with the active help and co-operation 
of the Gram Sevak at the village level. Between the 
top and the lowest rungs all is geared to ensure smooth 
and expeditious work. 

Each village in Delhi State can now boast of a Village 
Development Council which plans for the actual needs 
of the particular village and fixes the priorities. Nearly 
two dozen schemes are in operation under the Five Year 
Plan in the rural areas. The main objective of all these 
schemes is to assure more and better agricultural and 
industrial production in the villages through the use of 
better seeds, fertilizers and implements. The scheme 
of the consolidation of holdings, the working of which 
has been temporarily interrupted by the enforcement 
of the Land Reforms Act, has resulted in changing the 
face of almost half of the State’s three hundred and odd 
villages. 


Due to this scheme and various other schemes under 
the Community Project Programme and National 
Extension Service, most of the villages in the State Ka 
now better roads and pathways, cleaner houses, more 
sanitary surroundings, more schools, more health cen. 
tres-and far better facilities for cattle breeding, 

Co-operative Movement 


The Co-operative Movement, one of the most vital 
factors in the improvement of the economic life of the 
people, has made particular progress in the rural areas of 
the State mainly due to organised effort under the popular 
set up. The State has now nearly 1,500 cooperative societies 
with a membership of about a lac and a working capital of 
about Rs. 2:25 crores. Various aspects of co-operation 
such as Thrift and Credit Societies, Multi-purpose societies, 
Industrial Societies, House Building Societies, Stores 
and Supply Societies and Vegetable Societies have re- 
ceived encouragement at the hands of the popular 
Government. 


Dairy 


One of the most scheme initiated 


by the Popular Ministry concerns the dairy and milk 


promising 


supply. It is designed to ensure adequate supply of | 


pure milk and milk products to the entire population of 
the urban areas. 
Education 
The popular government has devoted great 
thought and effort to the improvement and expan- 


sion of education in the State. The whole conception 


Seen here are new houses for refugees in Malikagunj, Sabzimandi Delhi. These houses were built by 


the Central Ministry of Rehabilitation. 
_ year funds are allocated for the purpose 


Efforts to house displaced persons continue and every 
One of the conse.juences of Government initiative has 


been that new experiments have been undertaken by the Government both as regards 
materials and m2thods of construction. 
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tio as been rev ionis alah $ 
tion has been revolutionised by laying more and 


more stress on the all round dey elopment of the persona 


lity of the child and by putting the academic education 


m 
| in its proper place. The change of trend has been applied 
| directly through the basic education scheme, the social 
| education scheme, craft schools and through the Auxi- 

i ne 

‘\jiary Cadet Corps and the National Cadets Corps pro 

a liar} S z 


{ grammes. 


Almost each village in the State has a school and most 


| of the primary schools in the rural area have been turned 


into basic schools. Free compulsory education has been 


DELHI SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK DELHI: 


One of the lady social w 


introduced m the «hal x E i : 
the whole of the State. The social edu- 


canion has its net work in almost all the villages of the 
State. Nearly 50,000 people have been made literate 
in the villages and post-literacy centres of community 
centres have been opened for them. Advisory Boards 
in all spheres of education guide and assist the various 
programmes. Physical education and recreation pro- 
grammes through recreation centres, gymnesia and sports 
centres is also being given increasad attention. Text 
w and rational syllabus have been 
A new education code has been prepared. 


books based on a ne 
prescribed. 


workers discussing child welfare in a community home. 
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Health 


Health is also receiving the first attention of the 
popular government. In fact, the Popular Minis- 
try has bent all its energies to ensure that conditions are 
created whereby the incidence of sickness is reduced to 
the minimum. Integration of preventive and curative 
medicines is the basis of the health policy of the govern- 
ment, which has striven to knit together the efforts of 
all local bodies in a concerted campaign against dirt 
and disease. 4 


About one lac indoor patients and over 60 lac out- 
door patients were annually treated in the State Hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. The 26 hospitals and 44 dispen- 
saries in the State are woefully inadequate to meet the 
needs of the State. To tackle this inadequacy in a ra- 
tional manner, a Medical and Health Reorganisation 
Committee was set up, which has made very useful 
recommendations. Steps are now being taken to bring 
the present number of beds upto 5,000 in the near 
future. 


A constant battle is being waged to control commu- 
nicable diseases. In this work the periodical sanita- 
tion drives have played a notable part. Mass vacci- 
nation and inocculation against small pox and cholera 
have been undertaken with great success. The mass 
BCG vaccination campaign was an experiment unique 
of its kind. The incidence of malaria has now been 
reduced from 180 per 1,000 in 1933 to less than 2 per 1,000. 


The progress made in the maternity and child health 
services has been outstanding. For a population of 
nearly 20 lacs there are 51 maternity and child wel- 
fare centres. The Employees State Insurance Scheme 
is operating for the benefit of about a lac of persons. 


Water Supply 


The activities of the joint Water and Se- 
wage Board have been steadily increasing with the 
increase in population of the capital and the establish- 
ment of several colonies for displaced persons around 
Delhi. To meet the increasing demand for safe water 
supplies a large modern water treatment plant of 15 
million gallon capacity per day was installed at New 
Water works, North of Chandrawal. This scheme 
includes a treatment plant, pumping station, large water 
mains and three reservoirs. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
f 
| 


Industries j: 


; Te ans r {fneidel 
The industries of Delhi, which play their Paza hilot P 


in the economy of the city and which absorb so much ipline 


of its man-power, have also been assisted by the Popular pabilit 
Government to increase production and to expand By 
their scope. Financial assistance to cottage and smal] 4 ] ) 
scale industries under the State Aid to Industries (Cen- jane us 
trally Administered Area) Model Rules, 1948 has been grant i 
extended in the form of loans to dozens of industrial e 

been £ 


concerns representing various industries. In order that 
the best available advice on the subject of industries | Apé 
should be at the disposal of Government, an Industrial (t0 the 
Advisory Board was constituted at the beginning of (Govert 
1953 to plan the development of industries in Delhi. placed 
The establishment of these small scale industries is one (care ol 


| 


answer to the growing unemployment problem. | 


Rehabilitation | Wi 


| + 
‘amelio 
pas 1 5 Ait qa aelle arcet] 
The Popular Government has tackled energeti- ‘the di 


cally the difficult problem of the rehabilitation | 4 up 
Q m > j 
S persons. T yroblem of squatters, |. 
of displaced persons rhe proble ) quatters, ljans a 
which for long defied solution, now appears to have been jy, ac 
PI lithe a 


solved. The New Delhi areas have been completely Wireanil 
cleared of squatters entitled to residential accommoda- duled 4 


tion. Most of the important localities in the old city ‘posals 
too have been cleared of the squatters. Government is Raton 
taking pains to provide alternative accommodation to the tion: 
squatters as far as possible near the areas from which nd th 
they are removed. ‘ment a 

itruct h 


The Cheap Housing Scheme under which a plot of |. fore 
land of 100 square yards and a grant of Rs. 500 is given 
to a family, was introduced for accommodating displaced | 
persons declared ineligible for built-up accommodation. | Ed 
As many as 34 new colonies, 21 markets and shopping ‘class Si 
centres built so far along with 3 cheap housing schemes dary S 
provide nearly 50,000 residential and 5,000 business Df Rs. 
Classes 


(areas. 


units. 
f 


The Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Directorate 
has been responsible for the care of displaced destitute ‘ On 
women and children and for the grant of loans and sti- larisen 
pends to needy and deserving students and the grant of [Delhi 
business loans and maintenance allowance to displaced faciliti 
persons generally. More than 1,300 women and child- 
ren are being looked after in the Kasturba Niketan In 


Colony, Lajpat Nagar. by the 
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> a 
hilot project in the matter of training in National Dis- 


| 


BE: >, Kastur Ti O GT z 
incidentally Kasturba Niketan is also serving as 


Day 
aa icipline initiated so ambitiously by the Ministry of Re- 
mlar jpabilitation. 
and | { By establishing work-cum-training centres for women 
m, Tand vocational centres for men and women, and by de 
Cen- l rant of business loans, the economic rehabilitation of 
been displaced persons living in rehabilitation colonies has 
strial peen given great impetus. 
E Apart from the work which has been done in regard 
strial t0 the welfare and rehabilitation of displaced persons, 
g of [Government has also taken up the welfare of non-dis- 
elhi, (placed persons, destitute women and children and the 
sone care of the socially and physically handicapped. 
Anti-Untouchability 
With a view to root out untouchability and 
: lmeliorate the conditions of the depressed and 
rgeus ithe down-trodden, the popular government has 
ation |e up two welfare boards, one for the Hari- 
HO), ljans and the other for the Backward Classes. Among 
been the activities of these Boards are the survey of social 
etely “disabilities which are suffered by scheduled castes, sche- 
oda- \duled tribes and backward classes ; the framing of pro- 
l giy \posals to ameliorate the condition of these classes and 
nt is | Feed, ae Gaia 5 
ito remove their disabilities, the ensuring of proper edu- 
p une ‘cational facilities for students belonging to these classes 
which jind their representation in services under the Govern- 
‘ment and the local bodies. It has been decided to cons- 
ye oi? ‘truct houses for scheduled castes and to repair old wells 
aiken lor to dig new drinking water wells for them in the rural 
a (areas. 
laced 
ution. | Education for the Scheduled caste and backward 
pping [class students has been made free upto the higher secon- 
emes dary standard. In addition, cash grants to the tune 
siness (0f Rs, 1,50,000 have been given to help children of these 
[lasses with their education. 
orate | Transport 
titute | One of the most difficult problems which has 
d sti- fisen as an offshoot of the growth of population in 
nt of Delhi is the problem of providing adequate transport 
laced facilities to and from the many townships which have 
child- been created for the rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
ken | Tee vain lled 
which is contro. 


In the Delhi Transport Service, 


by the Delhi Road Transport Authority, old vehicles 
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have been replaced by new ones and additional heavy 
vehicles are being put on the roads. To ease the trans- 
port situation further, over 2,000 additional vehicle 
permits of all kinds were issued. 


Road Safety 


Government has also paid great attention to 


educating the public, motorists, cyclists, pedestrians 
and school children in the basic principles of road safety. 
A Safety Week is also observed every year. 


Electricity 
The Delhi State Electricity Board which is 
responsible for the generation and distribution 


of electricity in the State of Delhi, excluding the New 
Delhi Municipal area, has constructed new sub-stations 
at Hauz Qazi, Bahadurgarh Road and West Patel 
Nagar. Good work has also been done in electrifying 
many refugee colonies. The Board has also provided 
relief to industrialists who have been awaiting an ex- 
tension of electricity to expand their industries and has 
sanctioned small loads in the city areas and big loads 
in the factory area of Najafgarh Road and Shahdara area, 
With the completion of the Nangal Power Project, 
industrial areas are now assured of increased amounts 
of electricity. 


The Electricity and Power Control Board set up by 
the Popular Ministry was responsible for quickening the 
pace of granting and installing lighting and power 
connections and eliminating all complaints of delay and 


discrimination. 
Recruitment 


One of the most important measures taken 
by the Popular Ministry to increase the effi- 
ciency of the administration, was to set up a Central 
Staff Selection Board. This Board has been function- 
ing since February 1953 and has been able to effect 
recruitment to the various offices in the State in a man- 
ner which has given satisfaction and created confidence. 


The Board has also been entrusted with the duty of 
framing comprehensive recruitment rules in respect of 
about 300 categories of posts in the State and also for 
laying down conditions of service of Class II, UI caai 


gY 


employees in the State. 
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RAJASTHAN PROGRESS 
OF 1ST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Rajasthan occupies an area of 1:30 lakh square miles 
and has a population of 1:53 crores. This vast area 
comprising a major portion of the desert and having 
a low density of population with large tracts of scanty 
rainfall and almost inaccessible sub-soil water and 
consequently subject to frequency of famines and with 
poor means of communication is very backward and 
undeveloped and will take a long period of bold planning. 


The Five-Year Plan was first launched in this State 
in the year 1951-52 just after 2 years of this State com- 
ing into existence as a result of merger of 22 princely 
States and Chiefships. As this State was then engaged 
in its own peculiar problems of organisation of establish- 
ed administrative set-up, restoration of budgetary equili- 
brium and the solution of the acute law and order situa- 
tion that prevailed countrywide, it was not an opportune 
time for this State to divert its attention to develop 
mental activities in any great measure. As a consequence 
to these factors Rajasthan’s plan outlay which now 
stands at Rs. 24:23 crores was originally fixed at Rs. 
15-21 crores only. It was subsequently raised to Rs. 
16-61 crores. Jn addition to this plan allotment, deve- 
lopmental schemes sponsored by the Central Govern- 
ment costing about Rs. 38:60 crores are being carried 
out by the State. Thus the total outlay for the First 
Five-Year Plan amounts to Rs. 62.83 crores. 


The expenditure on the various schemes during the 
past four years rose steadily. It was Rs. 2-01 crores in 
1951-52, Rs. 2-24 crores in 1952-53, Rs. 3°42 crores in 
1953-54 and Rs. 4°86 crores in 1954-55. The Budget 
Estimates for the current year are Rs. 9°78 crores. 


Amongst the schemes sponsored by the Central 
Government, Bhakra and Chambal Project are not 
worthy. The former escheme in partnership with 
the Punjab Governmnt and the latter in partner- 
ship with Madhya Bharat Government will involve 
expenditure of Rs. 22°65 crores and Rs. 3 crores 
respectively. These schemes on completion will con- 
tribute largely in providing facilities for both irrigation 
and power. 
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Agriculture 


Plan provision of various schemes under this heaq 

a 
is Rs. 215 lakhs. During the last four years of the plan 
it has been able to promote economic development and 


efficiency in agriculture and in yielding increased pro- ^ 


duction to the extent that this food deficit region has 
not only become self-sufficient in food production 
well ahead of the scheduled time but it has become 
capable of exporting food grains to other sister States. 
Besides the various measures launched for the rural 
economy and agrarian reforms in land system by aboli- 
tion of Jagirdari, the increased food production has 
been brought about by bringing additional land under 
the plough and use of improved seeds, manures and other 
chemical fertilisers e.g., ammonium sulphates and phos- 
phatic salts. The additional irrigation facilities pro- 
vided by construction of dams and reservoirs by check- 
ing the flow of water of the Jawai, Kalisil, Parbati, 
Gudha and other minor rivers are in no less measure 
responsible for making Rajasthan a surplus region in food 
grains. The position of import and export of food grains, 
during the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 may be well judged 


from the following figures obtained through the courtesy ` 


of Statistical Adviser to the Central Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture : ; 


1950-51 56 48,370 tons import 
1951-52 Bo ,.  1,08,267 tons import 
1952-53 Ro .. _ 1,15,000 tons import 
1953-54 oa ..  1,00,000 tons export. 


As a result of increased irrigation facilities and 
“Grow More Food” activities, production in food grains 
by the end of 1955-56 is anticipated to be 32:8 lakh tons. 
Similarly the target of producing 1-66 lakh bales of cotton 
has already been surpassed and the production is sure 
to reach 1:80 lakh bales by 1955-56. 


Fifteen thousand wells will be got constructed by 
the plan period. 


A full-fledged Agricultural College has been started 
at Udaipur and has been planned to meet more than 
half of the requirements of 400 graduates in Agriculture 
required during the period of Second Five-Year Plan. 
The four basic schools at Udaipur, Sawai Madhopu") 
Sumerpur and Kotah have already been strengthen’: 
to meet full requirements of 2,000 village level worker 
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Animal Husbandry 


Originally the Plan provided a sum of Rs. 18:2 lakhs 
nder Animal Husbandry for improvement in the work- 
y efficiency of cattle. This was subsequently raised 
o Rs. 28:3 lakhs and these schemes came into opera- 
fon for the first time during the year 1954-55. 

J The targets of 30 dispensaries and 6 mobile dispen- 
aries and 6 mass Immunisation Centres will be achieved 
jing the current year. A first-class well-equipped 
veterinary College has been established at Bikaner. 
4 condensed two years diploma course has been started 
md to overcome the serious shortage of trained Vete- 
inary personnel the college has already been expanded 
io run a double shift. The need for 169 trained Veteri- 
nary graduates and 100 Veterinary Assistants required 
for Second Fiv e-Year Plan is expected to be met. An 
xpenditure of Rs. 3:98 lakhs was incurred in 1954- 
5 on various developmental schemes under this head. 


Be 


Forests 


The plan allotment for improvement of forests is 
Rs. 21 lakhs. Of the 15,000 square miles of forests about 
3,000 square miles have been demarcated and 
settled so far. Arrangements for forest education are 
now satisfactory. One Forester’s Training School at 
Alwar and three Forest Guards Training Schools at 
Banswara, Udaipur and Jhalawar were opened during 
the plan period for training the existing untrained sub- 
ordinate staff. The course of study for Foresters is one 
year while that of the Forest Guards is for 3 months 
only, There are 3 sessions every year for each school 
and thus 90 students receive training each year in a 
school. Thus arrangements have been made for train- 
ing of 270 forest guards and 20 Foresters each year. 
No significant progress was made in the Forest Research 
work. Nurseries were started at various places to 
The expenditure rose steadily from Rs. 2-20 lakhs in the 


| Chambal Irrigation Project, 
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year 1953-54 to Rs. 3°17 in 1954-55 but desired progress 
could not be made. A sum of Rs. 9:80 lakhs had been 
provided for development schemes under this head 
during the current financial year. 


Co-operation 


Originally a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs was provided for the 
development of Co-operative Societies and training of 
co-operative personnel but this provision being inade- 
quate was subsequently raised to Rs. 10 lakhs. 


At the time of merger in 1949 the number of co- 
operative societies in existence was 2,677 only while 5,163 
co-operative societies of various types were formed at 
the end of March 1955 and their working capital has 
gone from Rs. 194-44 lakhs to Rs. 308-02 lakhs. The 
movement is now in progress and a good deal is likely 
to be achieved during the current year. A sum of Rs. 
31,000 was given as subsidies to various co-operative 
societies during 1954-55. 


Co-operative Trainivg 


A sum of Rs. 0:72 lakhs was provided in 1954-55 for 
training of the subordinate personnel of the Co-opera- 
tive Department. About 70 trainees in batches were 
imparted training during 1954-55 at the Rajasthan Co- 
operative Training School, Jaipur and a refresher course 
held at Sri Ganganagar from 23rd to 30th August, 1954 
was attended by about 21 personnel. 


The total expenditure incurred upto end of March 
1955 aggregates to Rs. 1:76 lakhs. 


Rural Development 


A sum of Rs. 16 lakhs was provided for the plan period. 
12 Rural Development centres were established but 
three of these were merged with Community Develop- 
ment or N.E.S. Blocks. These centres provide faci- 
lities for the uplift and welfare of agrarian population 
round about them. Their activities are multifarious 
implement development schemes of plantation and 
creation of village forests. Aerial sowing was tried for the 
first time in Jodhpur Division during the past two years. 
and have done much to ameliorate the general conditions 
of the villages in the matter of adult education and 
Wiping away illiteracy, providing medical relief and 
sanitation and social reform. 


An Aushadhalaya under the charge of a qualified 
Vaidya has been established at each centre for free 
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| 
Villagers | 
aries anq | 


medical aid to the villagers. More than 1 lakh vil 
were treated at these Aushdhalayas. Libr 
reading rooms have been opened at these centres ang | 
about 45,000 villagers made use of the books and papers | 
Special attention is paid’ towards village sanitation by | 
cleaning wells and public places. Water of 989 wells 

was disinfected. In order to improve cattle breeding 4 

30 stud bulls have been provided at these centres, To | 
provide work to the villagers in their spare time they To 


UI 


were trained in cottage industries e.g., leather tanning the Ye! 
spinning on taklies and charkhas, moonj making ain emanci 
258 charkhas, 6 karghas and 6 looms have also been eyentf 
provided at these centres and about 10,768 villagers irae 
made use of these charkhas and karghas. To arrange leom tl 
pure drinking water for the villagers and cattle about day to 
204 wells, 141 tanks and troughs have been either newly conditii 
constructed or repaired. About 289 model houses were [vith @ 
also constructed. The total expenditure incurred up to eater 
the end of March 1955 amounts to Rs. 7.61 lakhs. ‘enough 
; la situa 

Community Projects and N. E. S. Blocks faith a 

‘sion, tc 

The programme during the First Five-Year Plan is march 

to bring about one-fourth of the rural population of the with s 


State under Community Development and N.F.S. , patterr 


This target is likely to be achieved by the end of the ee 
plan period. A net work of 15 Community Develop- Ah i 
ment and 31 N.E.S. Blocks spread over different places | 
in Rajasthan have done much to infuse and to awaken Tt: 
enthusiasm- amongst the rural masses for their full betwee: 
co-operation in the schemes launched. At the time of (frst in 
Shramdan organised in May last the peasants contributed bee 
Rs. 49 lakhs as their share and so far their share aggre- | 
gates over a crore in the shape of people participation. | 
The progress and working of the Community Projects | 
and N.E.S. Blocks is quite satisfactory. An amount of | f As 
Rs. 66.40 lakhs was incurred on these | blocks during ere, 
1954-55. with i 
[render 
Irrigation & Power land he 
The programme of Irrigation scheme takes a chief pe w 
place in the developmental activities of Rajasthan. oa hi 


The allotment of Rs. 7:72 crores earmarked for this 
State which is approximately 30% of the allotment of 
the State’s total plan includes Rs. 2:50 crores for per- 
manent improvement in scarcity arcas, 2 crores for 
medium and minor irrigation works and Rs. 3 crores 
for thé Jawai, Parbati, Gudha and Kalisil Projects. 
(Contd. on pase 70) 
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lagers | 
and |, PR A ST - 3 
| CHIEVEMEN 
on by } A T OF 
pey INDEPENDENCE 
eding“ i : 
: To | 
they To Uttar Pradesh, as to the rest of the country, 
ining, the years that haro da since we first celebrated our 
y ete emancipation from bondage have been among the most 
` eventful years in history. The State has had during 
been this period of tribulation and far-reaching developments 
lagers ‘to grapple with a host of problems—problems inherited 
range from the past as a liability as well as those arising from 
about day to day under the impact of peculiar contemporary 
newly onditions—and at the same time to initiate and go ahead 
with a number of schemes designed to build up a better 
were order of things. Each one of the problems which con- 
upto fronted us during the early days of our freedom was 
‘enough to keep us fully occupied ; together they created 
lasituation which was almost desperate. But infinite 
faith and courage enabled the people to rise to the occa- 
sion, to contend successfully with difficulties and to 
an is (march forward, so that ib can reasonably look back 
f the with satisfaction for having given to themselves a 
T.E.S. Ţ pattern of social life which is in many ways very much 
fine | different from what it was less than a decade ago and 
which gives us the necessary confidence to look forward 
elop- with hope. 
laces | 
zaken | Jt would perhaps be convenient to divide the period 
- full between 1947 and now roughly in two parts—the 
ne of frst including the years that preceded the launching 
areal of the Five-Year Plan and the second coinciding with 
Ithe Plan period. 
ggre- 
ution. | Position before Launching of Plan 
jects | 
nt of | Asis well known, the picture of this State atthe time 
uring jof our liberation was largely one of a countryside 
Steeped in ignorance and poverty and honeycombed 
[with innumerable citadels of feudalism, of a population 
tendered almost soulless under prolonged suppressoin 
‘and haunted by the incubus of high prices and shortages 
chief the war had given rise to. _The zamindari system had 
snare its heel on the neck of the kisan and denied to him ghat 
.. Was his due. Food was scarce and so was almost every 
this ‘other necessity of life. The prices of all commodities 
nt of Were beyond the reach of ordinary people. The law and 
per- Order situation was complicated by the psychological 


s for 
rores 
g: 

oe 70) 


fonsequences of the ‘two nation theory’ and by the ac- 
Mvities of subversive clements who found the situation 
puted for their evil designs to commit offences against 
Afe and property. ‘To these was added the mass hys- 
teria that gripped certain areas particularly in districts 
Mt Uttar Pradesh bordering the Punjab, Delhi and Ra- 


| 
| 
| 


Jasthan, which became scenes of communal disturbances 
as a reaction to what was happening in Pakistan. Hund- 
reds of thousands of persons uprooted from their homes 
in Pakistan streamed into this State, bringing with them 
accounts of sufferings which aroused feelings of reta- 
liation. There was at the same time urgent need of 
giving them adequate relief and such other help as would 
soon enable them to be on their feet again. 


The over-all situation, which was perhaps without 
parallel in history, was baffling in the extreme and called 
for energetic action on many ‘fronts’. The administra- 
tion had, on the other hand, been suddenly deplenished 
by the departure of a large number of experienced service- 
men for the United Kingdom or Pakistan. The State 
was nevertheless able to muster all available resources 
and to use them effectively. The disturbances were 
quelled and unremitting vigilance was continued, so 
that feelings of like nature generated on subsequent 
occasions did not lead to any serious trouble. Measures 
against anti-social elements like dacoits were intensi- 
fied and a number of notorious gangs have so far been 
liquidated. Immediate relief was given to displaced 
persons by setting up numerous camps and ‘homes’. 
Educational and employment facilities were liberally 
given and various schemes, including those in respect 
of which assistance was received from the Union Govern- 
ment, were undertaken to provide them with permanent 
accommodation and ensure their re-settlement on land 
or in trade and industry. Suitable help was also ex- 
tended to displaced persons from East Bengal who came 
later. 


In regard to other matters, too, carefully thought 
out policies and programmes, many of which were 
initiated by the Ministry soon after it was summoned 
to office in the summer of 1946, were vigorously pursued. 
Controls were enforced to prevent hoarding and pro- 
fiteering and to ensure supplies to consumers at reason- 
able prices. Measures were taken to increase production 
so that prices might come down. Rural development 
work was intensified and a concerted attack was 
launched against poverty, ignorance and disease. Among 
the new projects started was the famous Pilot 
Project in Etawah, designed to promote all-rourid pro- 
cress in the area and serve as an example. Democracy 
was extended to villages through the Panchayat Raj 
system ; the co-operative movement was expanded and 
viven a new turn and the Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act was placed on the Statute Book, although 
the legal controversy started by the Zamindars, appa- 
rently because of a failure to read the signs of the times, 
postponed the peasants’ Day of Deliverance till July 1, 


1952. 
Work During the Plan Period 


s whi sen undertaken 
Many of the schemes w hich had been undertaken — 
earlier were eventually incorporated in the first Five- 
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Year Plan and action on others was also continued. 
The cost of the Plan, launched in 1951, was initially put 
at Rs. 86 crores. Since then various new schemes have 
been added to the large number of schemes originally 
included in the Plan and the overall cost has gradually 
gone up to Rs. 132 crores. This does not take into 
account the expenditure that is being incurred on the 
Rihand Dam and on the various programmes of unemploy- 
ment relief. It also does not include the very consi- 
derable contribution which the people have made volun- 
tarily, in cash and kind, during the many Shramdan 
drives and which has meant nothing less than the cons- 
truction of hundreds of school-buildings, seed stores 


and panchayatghars and of many thousand miles of 
inter-village roads. 


The central objective of the First Five-Year Plan 
in Uttar Pradesh, as in the rest of the country, is to 
initiate a process of development which would raise 
living standards and open out to the people new oppor- 
tunities for a richer and more varied life. To achieve 
this objective hundreds of schemes are under execution 
and it will not be possible to dwell on all of them here. 
A brief mention of some of the achievements during this 
period may, however, be made to show how far the State 
has gone. 


In 1950-51 the greatest problem that U.P. faced was 
that of food scarcity. It became necessary, therefore, 
to give the utmost priority to the achievement of self-suffi- 
ciency in foodgrains. A target of 11-5 lakh tons of addi- 
tional agricultural production was fixed under the Plan 
and, as is known, it has already been achieved, thanks 
to the increase in the area under cultivation and in yield 
per acre as a result of use of better agricultural methods, 
implements, seeds and manures and a very considerable 
expansion of irrigation facilities. The annual produc- 
tion of foodgrains today stands at 1,11,44,202 tons, 
as against 96,96,921 tons in 1950-51. The State has 
similarly exceeded the target of cotton production, 
the area under improved varieties of cotton having 
increased to 1,08,866 acres. The production of jute 
has also progressively gone up and had reached 3-4 lakh 
maunds by the close of the year 1955. 


In the sphere of animal husbandiy, already mass 
immunization of cattle against common diseases has 
been achieved in a dozen districts and a large number 
of key village blocks have been established where an 
integrated programme for the development of cattle 
wealth is at present in progress. The number of arti- 
ficial insemination centres and veterinary hospitals 
has gone up manifold. The output of biological pro- 
ducts has increased appreciably enough to meet the sera 
and vaccine requirements of not only this State, but also 
of others in the Union. The Veterinary College at Ma- 
thura has been expanded and it is now training 150 
students yearly, instead of 60 in the past. 
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The State has done extremely well in the spher 
irrigation. Most of the irrigation schemes under yo 
Plan have already been completed and we have T 
taken up some more schemes which were formerly to | 
be included in the Second Five-Year Plan. Tt is l 


mated that, as a result of the expanded irrigation pro 4 


gramme, by the time the Plan period ends, we will have’ 
22,800 miles of running irrigation channels and over { 


5,000 State tube-wells. The area under irrigation would 
go up to 1,04,04,500 acres, constituting a 70 per cent | 
increase over the figures of 1946. Side by side with a 
question of expanding irrigation facilities, the problem | 
or preventing recurring floods is also now receiving 
a great deal of attention. A high-powered Flood Con. 
trol Board was set up under the Chairmanship of the | 
Chief Minister in 1954 and various protection measures | 
were considered. Investigations were undertaken jp | 
respect of long-term schemes, while construction work | 
was commenced on a number of emergent and short. | 
term schemes. | 


Under the afforestation programme, apart from the | 
management of large areas of private forests taken over 
by the Government, over 6,000 acres of additional 
uncultivated land and 220 miles of new roadside avenues | 
were planted during the first three years of the Plan | 
alone, against a total target of 9,700 acres and 400 miles | 
respectively. Besides, trees of industrial importance 
have been planted on about 3,500 acres and large-scale’ 
plantation has been undertaken under the soil conser- | 
vation schemes. Special afforestation programmes are | 
under execution in the districts bordering Rajasthan, | 
the sloping kholas of the Ganga-Khadar tract in Meerut | 
district and the Tarai area in Naini Tal. Among the | 
main objects underlying the afforestation of the U.P.- | 
Rajasthan border is immobilization of the Rajasthan 
desert. 


The total installed capacity of Uttar Pradesh in 1951- 
52 was no more than 1,83,841 kw. A few months 
from now it is likely to shoot up to 3,13,000 kw. Some 
of the powcr projects included in the Plan have already 
been completed, while others have reached their finar | 
stage. | 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. These include the | 
Rs. 45 crore Rihand Hydro-Electric Project, Smal | 
Hydel Schemes in Hill Districts, Ganga Transmission | 
Line Extensions, Sarda Transmission Lines, Easter) 


: ; AEE L) 
Area Thermal Power Stations and the Khatima Hyde 
Power Station. 
i wt T z hic vas 
The Precision Instruments Factory, which wi 


set up in 1950, is now manufacturing water meters at 
the rate of 1,000 a month. The factory has also mae 
factured microscopes. The cost of its products 1S li a 
to go down with the installation of automatic me 
expected shortly. The Government cement eines 
in Churk, Mirzapur district, has been in regular pro 


Work on some of the schemes will also continue | 
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tion since September last. It was completed in June 
3 


SO ah | 1954, and had to face some initial difficulties. Up to ee x reads have been modernised. The pro- 
3 EN December 23, 1954, the Factory had produced over etiden eee aon year, now nodar sero a 
also |; wa NR © SLCes rorks, ¢ nucti =50 mi 
rly E | 31,000 tons of cement. of metalled roads. he Tae orice See 
S esti. | Great emphasis has naturally been laid on the deve- tended for the Second Plan, have also now been taken 
Te Í lopment of cottage and small-scale industries. Under Ko amier the current one. Nationalised transport, 
R " the Hen, me nee Govone a neve takon various steps of core ae Soe ce Pe ee d Pe 
o Mae’ en pe ‘ 1 a cope f cottage anc rural industries so number of times, today covers 5 one) Sree w a 
rican as to a, a ) aes 3 ke iner aae number of persons. the Plan target of 6,500 me D EE EOE EE 

Hi Pie MES ohio ana provision of Merea i Ca eoo 
i of pr tion £ provis reased facilities with í : i 
yen Berd to finance, supply of raw material and better hate educational Dane, Ce manhe oF 
of the cottage m oe Mes) Toca EY vast opportunities of institutions has also increased considerably Several 
GS expansion. Harurcuian attention has been paid to the new schemes have been taken up to ane a faller 
an fal development ol the handloom industry which, next to integration of education with the general aet onal 
Lok] agriculture employs the largest number of people in the economic environment obtaining in the State A signi- 
Jai- State. The Khadi Development Scheme has been par- ficant step has been the PONCE On va d) Tk: 1954, ir 
| ticularly helpful in providing employment to landless about 2,500 hoys’ junior high aS : E P 
| labourers, infirm and destitute women and victims of dary Sanwa of a ues under nion hato nema 
m the foods. agricalture has been made compulsory. The National 
LONER | Cadet Corps scheme has made good progress and a 
itional | The State Government’s Directorate of Industries scheme of military education is in force in 20 districts. 
venues is at present running over 50 schemes—all aiming at 
, Plan| promoting small-scale and cottage industries. The Go- The Medical and Public Health schemes have also 
)miles| vernment are also encouraging the private sector and, made much progress and under them, besides the cons- 


rtance 


with their aid, dozens of new industries have been set 


truction of new hospitals in urban areas, expansion of 


e-scale’ up. Encouragement has also been given to the expan- training facilities and launching of intensive drives 
onser- sion of a number of existing industries. against diseases like T.B. and malaria, hundreds of Ayur- 
es are | vedic and Unani dispensaries have been set up in villages 
sthan, | Special emphasis has been laid on small-scale and where, for good medical treatment, one had often to 
Meerut | cottage industries organised on a co-operative basis. travel tens of miles in the past. The maternity and child 
g the| We have already established a large number of co-opera- care service has been further extended. Of the 200 new 
U.P.-| tive production societies, dye-houses and sales depots maternity and child welfare centres sought to be opened 
asthan | under the Handloom Scheme and started a pilot project during the Plan period, 127 had been established by 

| to improve the footwear industry at Agra. A Financial March, 1955. 

| Corporation, which is expected to go a long way in making 
11951. necessary finances available for the expansion of small- Under the labour welfare programme, the opening 
nonths | scale and cottage industries, has also been set up. of a large number of welfare centres in different parts 
Some | ž of the State and the construction of thousands of quar- 
Iready | The progress of the Co-operative movement has ters for industrial workers might be considered n be 
a fina | been highly encouraging. For all-round economic deve- among the most important achievements. a oyi ing 
ntinue | lopment, the State now has a network of multi-pur- possible is being done to cater to the social, S nae 
Je the | pose co-operatives in all the districts. On June 30. educational and medical needs of the wero a 
Small | 1954, the total number of societies stood at 42,232. families. The conciliation machinery is working satis- 
ission] The co-operatives had an owned capital of Rs, 1215-02 factorily. 
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lakhs and a working capital of Rs. 3236:83 lakhs. 


Hydel | The Harijans have heen lifted from the backs 
i So far as communications are concerned, we have and conditions are being created which hs pe E p 3 a 
| already crossed the physical targets tor State road con- to occupy their rightful place m society. S i . pe k 
) was) struction laid down in the Plan and consequently a ell ue oy oe Pi has gone a Boe a a n 
ors at | integrated highway system which is bound to benefit 1946-47 to As. ($ à hs in 1955-56. Education has been 
Gal A aa P ade practically free for them right from the first pri- 
manu- | agriculture, trade and industry, has emerged all over the made practically IE P ee i= 
ikely | ste : «~ class to the University stage, and suitable provi- — 
likely Í Stat The t ‘lease of metalled roads constructed mary class y stag ; le provi 
hinery | ie ore ee ith Improvements have been sion bee bega wade er to A pace y ee 
actoly | carri apne , iles of unmetalled roads, 208 other t nan their tra none r Sh ial-cum- 
roduc: | ailes Aout (on eee tracks have been laid and vocational traiming centre at Bakshi-ka-Talab (Lucknow, 
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. is:now imparting free training to 240 boys of Harijans 

and Backward Classes. Rehabilitation of ex-criminal 
tribes is also receiving due attention. The Criminal 
Tribes Act has already been repealed. 


Those who have visited villages in Uttar Pradesh 
must have felt the tremendous changes that have 
taken place there during the last few years. We have 
today 36,000 Gaon Panchayats, elected by the villagers 
themselves, which are responsible for providing necessary 
civic amenities to the rural areas. We have a net work 
of Panchayati Adalits dispensing cheap and quick jus- 
tice. The Prantiya Rakshak Dal constitutes the spear- 
head of a mass movement for rural reconstruction and 
the village defence socicties are trying to make people de- 
fence-minded and provide active workers for the common 
good. Under the Community Development Programme, 
which aims at the all-round improvement of life in villa- 
ges, 26 Community Project blocks have been established, 
covering an area of 6,000 square miles inhabited by 
about 26 lakh people. : Intensive agricultural and other 
development work is at present on in these blocks. 
In addition, a large number of National Extension Ser- 
vice blocks, each serving about 100 villages and a po- 
pulation of 66,000, have also been set up. In these 
blocks, too, special measures have been taken to ame- 
liorate living conditions. The National Extension 
Service is to be further expanded gradually and wil! 
cover the entire State by the time the Second Five-Year 
Plan ends. The experience in the blocks has shown 
that the people are prepared to accept new ideas and 
techniques provided the approach is correct, 


Although a great deal still remains to be done, it 
is possible to look back with satisfaction at what has 
already been achieved. The State has undergone 
tremendous changes. Food is available in plenty and 
prices have gone down. We are now in thé happy posi- 
tion of exporting grains to other States needing them. 
Cloth production has gone up considerably. Other 
necessities of life are also easily available and at a lower 
price than before. Inflation, which once seemed such 
a great menace, has been eliminated ; there is greater 
capital formation and the production of important goods 
has gone up by 40 to 50 per cent. Above all, the people 
have discarded their mood of lethargy—the result of 
about two centuries of suppression. Pessimism has 
given way to optimism, the climate of work has strength- 
ened and there is a widespread fecling of fulfilment, 
thanks to the successful execution of various schemes. 


Those who can look at things objectively would agree 
that the man in the street in Uttar Pradesh is better 
off today than he was four years back. Some evidence 
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of the improvement in the general economi 
is also provided by the remarkable results Which hay 
been achieved during the small savings campaion a 
though the State has had to face natural calamities 
during this period. The campaign is being conducted 
with a view to inculcating in the people the habit of 
saving and also to push up development plans with the 
aid of small investments. During the last financial year, 
a target of Rs. 4:5 crores was fixed under this campaign, 
As against this, the State was able to collect about Rs. 
ll crores. This year also nearly Rs. 6 crores have all 
ready been collected against a target of Rs, 45 crores, 


© condition 


So 
(Contd. from page 66) 

Work on the main dam on Jawai Project is almost 
complete and an area of 14,000 acres of land was irrigated 
during 1954-55. This project will þe fully completed 
during the current year. The works in progress at the 
Parvati, Gudha and Kalisil rivers are expected to be 
completed by the end of the current year. Of the 
medium irrigation projects Morel and Jaitpura works 
have already been completed and the will 
be completed by March 1956. Works of permanent 
improvement in the scarcity areas were started only 
last year and satisfactory progress is being made. Out 
of the loan of Rs. 1:75 crores for minor irrigation works 
advanced by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
188 minor irrigation works at a cost of Rs. 54:75 
lakhs have been completed and 40 major irrigation works 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 72°45 lakhs are in progress. 
On completion of all these projects irrigation potential 
of approximately 8 lakh acres of land is likely to receive 
benefits from them. 


Sere 


rest 


The total expenditure incurred up to March, 1955 
amounts to Rs. 3:17 crores. 


Power 


An expenditure of Rs. 1:01 crores was incurred 
up to March, 1955 against the plan allotment of Rs. 
2:92 for thermal power. The plan allotment includes 
a provision of Rs. 2°50 crores for which sanction was 
received in February, 1954. Additional amount of 
Rs. 74 lakhs for rural electrification was allotted only 
in January, 1955. A sum of Rs. 3°50 lakhs was 
spent up to September, 1955 in the current year. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 
ANDHRAY’S 2-YEAR 


To create greater opportunities for themselves 
in the administrative, economic, political and 


cultural spheres and to forge ahead according to 
their genius, the Andhras had for over four decades, 
agitated for a separate State to be carved out of the 
composite Madras State, and comprising of predominant- 
ly Telugu-speaking, undisputed and contiguous districts. 
As a proud, virile and emotional people alive to their 
rich cultural heritage down the ages, the Andhras’ 
agitation in this respect was uniformly constitutional 
and peaceful. And in October 1953, their relentless 
exertions saw the emergence of a brave new State in the 
South. This was, indeed, a clarion call to the 20 million 
Andhras to cast aside their lethargy, conservatism and 
complacency and to address themselves to the tasks 
ahead with dynamism and faith. 


A non-communist coalition Ministry headed by our 
revered leader and the father of the infant State Andhra 
Kesari Shri T. Prakasam assumed the reins of 
administration of the infant State and immediately 
addressed itself to the great tasks the peace-time scars 
of partition on the one hand and the nearing of an 
infant State on the other. And ina hectic but brief 
period of over 13 months, the Prakasam Ministry, it must 
be confessed, was remarkably successful in achieving 
tangible results in both these directions. 


Pioneering Achievements 


Pioneering and spectacular were the achievements of 
the Prakasam Ministry and they were indeed not a little 
due to the characteristic dynamic personality of Shri 
Prakasam whose approach was as bold as it was forth- 
tight. The inauguration of Andhra High Court in July 
and of the Sri Venkateswara University in September 
1954 were indeed significant landmarks im our brief 
history. In a larger “sense, they signified the culmina- 
tion of the progressive yearnings of a people determined 
to shape their future. 


To commemorate the Ist anniversary of the birth 
of Andhra on October 1, 1954, the Prakasam Govern- 
Ment had declared a state-wide general amnesty releas- 
Ing all prisoners ‘behind the bars numbering — about 
6,000 in the State. This act unprecedented in the 
annals of criminology was hailed as a umque ex- 


of the State’s Governor, 


periment in sociology and it was a success in that as 
could now be judged, the crime wave in the State after 
the amnesty did not show any upward trend. The 
Prakasam administration also envisaged revolutionary 
reforms like the 10-rupee kist exemption, free dis- 
tribution of Banjar lands ete. which could not however 
be put into practice later because it was feared that 
the even keel ofa deficit state on the road to recover 

would be thrown out of gear. 7 


Elections and After 


The circumstances that had precipitated the mid- 
term general elections in Andhra are it is presumed 
too well known and too recent to warrant recapitulation, 
In the eyes of the world Andhra’s mid-term general elec- 
tion assumed a new significance ; it symbolised a struggle 
between the democratic and anti-democratic forces in 
a communist stronghold and the ballot box became the 
final arbiter. 


The Congress Party rose to the occasion by forging 
a democratic election-eve alliance with the K.L.P; 
Praja Party under a common banner known as the Uni- 
ted Congress Front. The Communist Party on the other 
hand supremely confident of a thumping victory went to 
the electorate alone. Partly because of the united front 
of the Congress and mostly because of the legacy of the 
Prakasam administration the electorate returned the 
Front’s candidates in overwhelming numbers and spurn- 
ed the Communists. The Andhra Election was an eye- 
opener to the political parties. It exploded the myth 
of the invincibility of the Communists in their Andhra 
strong-hold. The democratic parties have realised 
that their future as well as the State’s, lay m their unity 
and they rose to the occasion accordingly on the eve of 
the formation of the Ministry. The post-election phase 
thus assured a long spell of political stability—a pre- 
requisite to planned progress. 


First Plan 


After the partition of Madras State in 1953, the 
Plan of the Composite State was split up, and the portion 
of the Plan relating to Andhra areas has been shaped into 
a separate Plan for Andhra State with some changes. 
The State’s First Plan after many revistons finally stood 
at the total outlay of Rs. 69°37 crores out of which Rs. 
44-89 crores has been spent in 1954-55. It is expected 
that approximately 86% of the Plan Provision wa 
have been spent by the end of the First Plan Pa 
During the Presidential rule, preliminaries to the formula- 
tion of the State’s Second Plan were given final 
touches under the guidance of the State's Governor 
Shri ©. M. Trivedi. The Admini i Re 

zi : ji ; uisite pitch unde ctus 
was geared up to the req e d Civil pits 


vant of great experience. 
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New Ministry 


The new Ministry headed by the present Chief Minis- 
ter, Shri B. Gopala Reddi, inherited a vigorous adminis- 
tration ready to shoulder the burdens of the Second 
Plan. Ina broad sense the task was two-fold. Imple- 
mentation of the First Plan is to be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion in March 1956 and a good start has to be 
given to the Second Five-Year Plan, in addition to its 
formulation. From the percentage of allocation as 
indicated below, the Plan isa people’s plan striving to 
achieve the greatest good for the greatest number. 


Head of Development. Outlay during (Rupees 
1956-61 im crores). 
Percenta- 
ge of total 
outlay 
during 
1956-61. 
1. AGRICULTURE AND RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Agriculture 7-00 
Animal Husbandry 3-50* 
Forests and soil conser- 
vation 1-30 
Co-operation 3:00 
Fisheries 0:80 
Miscellaneous (Consoli- 0:40 
dation of holdings and 
resettlement of landless 
workers). 16:00 12:8 
2. NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 11-00 8:8 


3. IRRIGATION AND POWER 

Irrigation 34:00 27-1 

Power 22-10 17-7 
4. INDUSTRIES 10:00 8:0 
5. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI- 

CATIONS _ 5:75 4:6 
6. EDUCATION 8-00 6-4 
7. MEDICAL AND PUBLIC 

HEALTH 8-25 6:6 
8. HOUSING 2:00 1-6 
9. LABOUR AND LABOUR WEL- 

FARE 0:50 04 
10. WELFARE OF SCHEDULED 

CASTES AND BACKWARD 

CLASSES—. j 

Scheduled Tribes 1:90 ‘15 

Scheduled Castes 1-60 13 


11. SOCIAL WELFARE 0:60 aa 


£9) 
12. MISCELLANEOUS— 

Development of Capital 2-40 
Broadcasting and Publicity 0:30 
Municipalities 0:50 
Statistics 0:20 

—— 3-40 2-7 

Total 125-10 100 


As provisionally determined by the Planning Commis. 
sion, the outlay on the Second Plan stands at Rs. 
125-10 crores. Of this irrigation schemes account for 
Rs. 34:00 crores and power schemes Rs. 22-10 crores, 
In the Second Plan provision had been made under 
“Irrigation”? head to continue the work on the “spill. 
over? schemes, such as the Rs. 394 lakh Krishna 
Barrage Scheme, the Rs. 102 lakh Bhairavanitippa 
Project, the Rs. 18:96 crore Tungabhadra High Level 
Canal, the Rs. 394 lakh K-C canal ete. 


Nagarjunasagar Projeci 


The lion’s share of the expenditure is to be incurred 
on the Andhras’ most ambitious Rs. 122 crore Nagar- 
junasagar Project for which a provision of Rs. 21 crores 
has been allotted and it will be spent both on the Dam 
and on the Right Bank Canal. The biggest masonry 
project in the South, the Nagarjunasagar Project— 
the foundation stone of which was laid by our beloved 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru on 10th December 1955— 
is a joint venture of the Governments of Andhra and 
Hyderabad estimated to cost Rs. 122-03 crores to be 
shared proportionately by the participating States. 
The entire project when completed over on 9 year phased 
programme will command on ayacut of 31-83 lakhs 
of acres in Andhra and Hyderabad, besides developing 
75,000 kw. of firm power. Thus the project will 
make Andhra the Rice Bowl of not only the South, but 
also of India. A provision of Rs. 1 crore for Vamsadhra 
Project and Rs. 50 lakhs for investigation connected with 
the Siddesweram and Pulichintala Projects have also 
been made in the Second Plan. The completion of all 
the projects inclusive of the medium and minor irriga- 
tion projects in the Second Plan will, it is computed, 
result in the irrigation of 29-95 lakh acres of first. crop 
and 5 lakh acres of second crop. 


Power Projects 


The Machkund Hydro-Electric and the Tungabhadra 
Hydro-Hlectrie schemes are the major power projects 
in the State. Work on both will be continued during the 
Second Plan period. It is a matter of pride that the 
first unit of the Machkund power ‘project was put into 


*Rs, 25 lakhs un‘ler Animal Husbandry, Rs. 75 lakhs under Transport, Rs. 50 lakhs under Education and Rs, 25 lakhs under 


Health will be earmarked for village plans, 
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„mmission by the Union President recently at Vizag, 
E pasic aim of expansion of power development is to 
[carry power supply to the farthest village in the State, 
lis such, it is anticipated that at the end of the 
(Second Plan period, about 1,564 towns and villages, as 
lagainst 600 at the end of the First Plan period, will be 
"oO 


gie power supply. 


i Industrial Development 


Although Agricultural and Rural development to- 
gether with Irrigation has the highest priority in the 
‘State Plan, Industrial development is of equal interest 
io the State, although large scale industry has been left 
py and large to the Central Sector as supplementary to 
the efforts of private enterprise. The State Plan en- 
yisages the expansion of the Andhra Paper Mills at 
Rajabmundry from 10 tons to 35 tons a day capacity. 
The expansion of the Ceramic Factory at Gudur with 
additional lines of production like the manufacture of 
{high tension and low tension electrical insulators is an- 
other important project. 


As there are great possibilities for starting more 
textile mills in the State, particularly in Rayalaseema 
which is a major cotton growing area, a co-operative 
spinning mill has been proposed to be started at Tad- 
patri. In addition, the expansion of production of the 
Andhra Co-operative Spinning Mills at Guntakal from 


"5,760 bales of yarn during 1955-56 to 10,464 bales by 


ithe end of the Plan period will be taken up by increasing 
‘its spindlage to 20,000. Organization of Sugar Factories 
lof 600 to 800 tons capacity on co-operative lines 
lat six centres in the State is also contemplated. The 
lexpansion and organization of sugar factories will result 
{in the annual production of sugar reaching 55,000 tons 
‘by the end of 1960-61. 

| As remarked at the outset, the infant State has not 
‘yet turned the corner in respect of her finances. The 
budget estimates for 1955-56 place revenue receipts at 
Rs, 2198:03 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 2564:34 lakhs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


thus leaving a deficit of Rs. 366-31 lakhs uncovered. 
The budget being a Welfare State budget, the expendi- 
ture on social services like education, public health ete. 
will further increase on account of new schemes in the 
Second Plan. The Government have, therefore, decided 
to introduce additional taxational measures such as the 
Imposition of ryotwari rates of assessment on inams, 
enhancement of water rates and wet assessment ete. 
Accordingly, legislation will be introd uced in due course. 
The total additional revenue from these fresh taxation 


measures is expected to yield about Rs. 135 lakhs in a 
full year, 


The Community Development work in the C.P. and 
N.ES. areas has indeed brouglit about a most revolu- 
tionary but silent change over the hitherto lethargic, 
and conservative rural folk in the countryside. The 
ideals of self-exertion for self-elevation and of dignity 
of labour for the prosperity of the community have been 
brought home to the masses through the instruments 
of Community Projects and N.E.S. Blocksin the State. 


There are two Community Projects in the State : 
one in the Kakinda—Peddapuram area and the other in 
the Kurnool—Cuddapah area, and two Community 
Development Blocks, one at Ichapuram in Srikakulam 
District and the other at Vayalpad in Chittoor District. 
Besides, there are 27 National Extension Service Blocks 
spread all over the State. 


Steady record of hectic constructive activities spread 
over a brief period of four years and twenty months, 
reviewed above, can be taken only as a pointer to the 
vast potentialities of a vital people moving towards a 
set purpose. Therefore what has been done, though 
quite impressive, is only a reminder of what remains 
to be done in diverse fields. And the future will be se- 
cure, only if the people—the masses as well as the classes— 
put their shoulder to the wheel, to usher in prosperity 
in our life-time. 
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ASSAM MARCHES AHEAD 


Assam is the sentinel of the North Eastern border of 
India. She forms the North Eastern frontier of the 
Union and is surrounded on three sides by inter-national 
boundaries extending over 2,000 miles. Rich in her 
fauna and flora and peopled with a variety of mankind, 
living either in the plains or the seclusion of the hills, 
in various stages of development, Assam is resplendent 
with glory rarely to be found in other parts of the coun- 
try. 


Until the advent of freedom, Assam was little known 
elsewhere except as a land of tea, tribes and forests 
and was generally regarded as ‘backward’, and was 
given the name of ‘Cinderalla Province” by the British 
so as to give currency to that belief. But it was not on 
account of her own fault that Assam remained undeve- 
loped. It was rather on account of financial difficulties 
which confronted her from as far back as 1921 due to 
iniquitous and inadequate financial adjustment which 
did not allot to this State sufficient extra sources of 
revenue to meet additional expenditure, that she was 
handicapped seriously in her progressive development. 
Assam looked up to the Finance Commission for righting 
the wrong under which she had groaned so long. The 
Chief Minister, Shri Bisnuram Medhi, repeatedly em- 
phasised the urgency of expanding the State’s financial 
resources to meet the growing needs of the administration 
in the new set-up of things after the attainment of Inde- 
pendence, and for meeting the basic neds of this strategic 
State. 


It was with the coming of Independence and the geo- 
graphical change due to partition that Assam with 
boundaries lying on several frontiers quickly acquired 
a position of strategic political importance as the North 
Eastern Frontier of India and all eyes began to be fo- 
cussed upon her. The Union naturally became deeply 
interested in the welfare and development of Assam, and 
her problems, peculiar as they are, came to the fore- 
front, crying for solution. 


The State Government has thus been faced with the 
necessity of meeting and dealing with a larger share 
of a variety of problems that has been the lot of the 
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administrative machinery of other sister States—proble | 
that arose from the needs and demands of a poor, aa | 
developed, frontier State, frequently harassed n 
impeded by the visitations of natural calamities like the | 


new P 
of the 
Sched 


run tl 


unforgettable earthquakes and the annually recurring | tricts 
: 5 ) g. 
floods, and with a population comprised of variou of the 


peoples speaking different languages and in various 
stages of development and advancement. The needs | 
and demands of this State became increasingly pressing 
and irresistible with the attainment of Independence a 
that it became imperative for the Government of the 
State to formulate and to put into effect manifold sche- | 
mes and projects to improve the condition of the people | 
and to establish as nearly as possible a welfare State and 
also to bring about an all-round toning wp of the State | 
administration. | 
Assam’s Problems 

Of all problems that seriously affected Assam, the | 
problem of food, persisted in its magnitude and urgency | 
of solution more particularly in the earlier years follow- | 
ing the attainment of Freedom. Continued deficiency | 
of food gave rise to serious consequences including poli- | 
tical discontentment and was linked up with the wider 
problem of general agricultural progress and the need, 
of increasing agricultural production in the interest of | 
achieving a higher standard of living for Assam’s rural | 
masses as also for finding the means of further indus- | 
trial advancement which indeed still remains a matter | 
of vital importance for Assam. | 


Of no less importance was the problem of. develop- | 


Aboriginal girls are learning silk production in a 
Silk Weaving Centre in Jorhat, Assam. 
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| pew phase of existence, politically, with the inception 

of the District Councils constituted under the Sixth 
| dule of the Constitution which were designed to 
| on the day to day administration of the Tribal dis- 


ze the | rul 


Irring | tricts 1D 


accordance with the customs and traditions 


rious of the people. 


Arioug j Assam’s First Five-Year Plan 
needs The State Five-Year Plan of Rs. 12:5 crores incor- 
essing porated in the draft outline of the first All-India Five 
1ce 80 Year Plan was increased to Rs. 17°5 crores in the final 
of the report of the Planning Commission published in 1952. 
che: Since then some significant developments have taken 
os | place and the schemes originally included in the Rs. 17-5 
elend crores Plan were revised in consultation with the Planning 
Stato | Commission. The revision resulted in the size of the 
| general Plan being raised to Rs. 20-84 crores at the end 
of 1954-55. The additional schemes that were incor- 
n, the | porated were mainly schemes relating to minor irrigation 
gency | (Rs. 140 lakhs), road programme (Rs. 137 lakhs) and 
ollow- | permanent improvements to avert scarcity and famine 
siency | (Rs. 112 lakhs) besides a good number of Central sector 
y poli- | schemes in which the State Government have partici- 
wider pated. Also were included certain independent items 
need of expenditure for the Assam Medical College, Dibru- 
est of garh Revetment Scheme, and a programme for the deve- 
rural! lopment of the backward areas in the State. With 
indus- | the lapse of the third year of the first Plan period the 
natter | State Plan was re-assessed in order to find out what other 
| provisions were needed so that the State Plan is imple- 
velop- | mented in full. As a result of this re-assessment addi- 
red a tional expenditure was provided for schemes relating 


to the Veterinary department, Forests, Fisheries, Rural 
Development, Umtru-Hydro Electric Project, Communt- 
cations, Road Transport and Medical department, ete. 
Assam’s Second Five-Year Plan 

Early in 1955, steps were taken for drafting the 
Second Five-Year Plan of the State, and after consi- 
derable thought and labour a draft Plan involving an 
expenditure of Rs. 290:7 crores was finally prepared for 
submission to the Planning Commission. F 

The various schemes included in the Second’ Plan 
Were divided into four broad heads, namely -- 

(1) Completed schemes requiring maintenance only. 


(2) Development schemes ineluded in the first Plan 


requiring completion. 
(3) Development schemes outs 
requiring completion, and 


ide the first Plan 


(4) New schemes. 
Commision camo to the ale ela aie eae 
e view that a State Plan of 

ae T ‘howl be approved. The Chief 
a xpressed surprise that in assessing 

a tentative outlay for the Second Five-Year Plan of 
Assam, the Planning Commission had not taken into 
account the manifold problems of Assam, which 
problems had resulted from such aspects as the 
undeveloped nature of the country, its strategic posi- 
tion, sizeable tribal population which had been hard- 
hit economically by partition, unsatisfactory and 
inadequate means of transport, and natural calamities 
like floods and erosion etc. It was felt that on 
a population-cum-area basis, Assam would deserve 
much more than what was suggested by the Planning 
Commission. In the final discussion the Planning 
Commission agreed to an allotment of Rs. 59-39 crores. 
The revised Draft Second Five-Year Plan as provisionally 
accepted by the Planning Commission has now been 
drawn up. It was. however, felt that the size of the pro- 
vision made by the Commission would in no way 
meet the urgent requirements of the State and that some 
further provision was unayoidable, Accordingly the State 
Government drew up a supplementary set of plans for 
inclusion in the Second Plan and the investment planden 
for on these extends to Rs. 40-398 crores. ‘The total 
outlay thus planned for of just about a 100 crores, will 
go some way to alleviate the problems and difficulties 
of the people of this State, but can in no way be expected 
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Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, performing the opening 


ceremony of Aialj Lungleh Read, during his recent visit. 


This road is 128 miles long and was constructed with the voluntary 


labour of the tribal people of Lushai Hills, — 
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to solve al the very urgent shortcomings crying for 
solutions. 


hea Community Projects 

» In 1952-53, 2 Community Projects and 2 Community 
Development Blocks were allotted to the State. Taree 
new Community Development Blocks and 12 National 
Service Blocks were taken up during 1953-54. In 1954-55, 
8 of the N.E.S. Blocks were converted into C.D. Blocks 
and 3 new N.E.S. Blocks taken up. So far 3 NES. 
Blocks have been allotted in 1955-56; afew more are 
expected to be allotted in January 1956. 


The Programme now covers 20% of the popula- 
tion, 24°% of the villages of the State and 19% of the 
total area of the State. 


The most outstanding achievement in the field of 
popular co-operation has been in the construction of 
village roads. Lack of Communication, both in the hills 
and in many of the plains areas tells heavily on the 
“progress of all kinds of work. During the rainy season 
communication facilities used to become almost non- 
existent. This explains the great interest shown by the 
people in the Project areas in constructing 2,350 miles 
of new inter-village roads and in repairing over 1,400 
miles of existing roads by voluntary labour. In this 
programme the State has so far expended Rs. 169-4 lakhs 
in investments jointly with the people whose own con- 
tribution in cash, labour and kind is assessed at about 
Rs. 72-54 lakhs. 


Rural Development 


Rural development in the State has centered upon . 


economic rural planning, better communications, deve- 
lopment of agriculture and cottage industries, provi- 
sions’ of increased educational, medical and veterinary 
facilities, better housing, water supply and village sani- 
tation, j 


The formation of Rural Panchayats constitutes an 
important step in the development of rural areas and 
as many as'98 Rural Panchayats; have so far been 
established at a cost of Rs. 38,73,000. These Rural 
Panchayats have grdatly assisted development worl 
in rural areas and can claim the credit for the construc- 
tion of 234 tanks and wells, 1,510 miles of roads and 846 
bridges and culverts, Rural Panchayats have also 
followed the practice of opening farms in many villages 
initiated in the areas covered by C.P./N.E.S, blocks and 
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have similarly, endeavoured to popularise 
fertilisers and compost and the , 
cultivation with improved seeds 


the use of 
Japanese method of 


Their main function of instilling ideas of 


democracy 
at the village level has also been ably d 


ischarged. 
Industrialisat’on 


Assam is rich in industrial resources. Virgin as 
she is industrially with her vast and unexplored natural 
resources—minerals, forests and others—the duty and 
responsibility to develop these potentialities rests mainly 
with the people of Assam. Government had concen- 
trated at the outset mainly on the improvement of 
Agricultural practices with a view to increasing food 
production, as the food problem was given priority in 
the First Five-Year Plan. The result of an improved food 
position has brought relief to the people and scope for 
directing particular attention towards creating a balanced 
economy in this State, by development of large, medium 
and small scale industries. In the first plan period 
attention could only be focussed on the development of 
village and small-scale industries. The one sizeable effort 
to create conditions for medium and large-sized indus- 
tries has been the damming of the Umtru river for 
generating cheap electrical power. 


The State Government intend, during the Second 
Five-Year Plan period, to establish and expand industries 
in the State in the sphere of large-scale as wellas 
in the sphere of small-scale and cottage industries on 
State account, as also in the Private Sector. In the pri- 
vate sector encouragement will be provided by the offer 
of a number of concessions such as land, communica- 
tions and power facilities wherever possible as well as 
financial assistance to a limited extent. A Financial 
Corporation has already been formed with this object 
in view in addition to an Apex Co-operative Bank. 


Umtru Hydro-Electric Project 


The Umtru Hydro-Electric Project site is located 
near the township of Burnihat, 16 
hati on the road to Shillong. This project is expected 
to the extent of 7,500 kw 
and will undoubtedly be of great benefit to various 
industries in the Kamrup and K.J. Hills Districts. 
With the further control of the upper reaches of the 
Umtru river it will be later possible to extend the benefit 
of the Umtru to the neighbouring districts of Nowgong: 
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| industries like jute, and sugar mills etc. 
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| Darrang cte., and for the future development of -þig 


The immediate 
penefit of the Umtru project will principally go to the 
tribal people, the common man, the cultivator, the wea- 
ver of indigenous silk and the small-scale industrialist, 


The supply of cheap electrical energy will also give peo- - 


ple the scope to develop small-scale cottage industries 
and thereby to earn a valuable subsidiary income. The 
Government have also undertaken a small town and 
rural electrification project costing about Rs. 44 lakhs. 
Work has already started in a number of places. 
Protection against Floods and Erosion 


The great river Brahmaputra, which brings plenty 


land prosperity to the State, is also responsible for un- 


told mis2ry and distress to the people. Since after the 


(great earthquake of 1950 the topography of Assam has 
| so changed that the floods have become annual visitors 
| and more serious in effect and in the extent of damage. 
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In spite of the fact that 
years Dibrugarh Flood Protection 


\ \ \ \ Ng 
ATF a 


T . g ~ * s 
Brahmaputra during the monsoon rose to the PT level in thirty 
Works held its ground and Dibrugarh town was safe. 


Unless the Brahmaputra river and its several turbulent 
tributaries are brought under control it will not be 
possible to check floods and erosion. With the help 
of the Government of India, hydrological data of the 
main rivers and their tributaries are being collected with 
a view to control them. 

The erosion of parts of the Dibrugarh town has been 
a problem since 1880, when the youthful Dibru river 
washed away small portions. The first serious erosion 
occurred in 1891 when 400 feet of river bank was cut 
away necessitating the complete removal of railway 
sidings, goods sheds-and other buildings. 1946, 1948 and 
1949 witnessed further serious erosions. Then came 
the great earthquake of 1950, within 6 days of which the 
furious Brahmaputra started its attack on Dibrugarh. 
The Iyengar Committee set up by the Government of 
India in 1952 suggested the construction of a 4-mile long 
revetment. 1,500 feet of revetment was built in the 
winter of 1954 only to be washed away in the Septem- 
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ber following. Later it was decided to build 5 stone 
spurs and a number of timber spurs covering a river 
front of more than 3 miles. The cost of the work figured 
at Rs. 1 crore 60 lakhs. 


_ he best which experts could devise and which re- 
sources permitted has been carried out in the effort 
to save Dibrugarh town and the futute is viewed with 
optimism. Here again the spontaneous offer which the 
people from surrounding areas made of their labour, 
has earned the appreciation not only of the people and the 
Government of the State, but from all in the country and 
many abroad. It has been an example in the field of 
self-help, a treasured memory of the land. 


Tribal Welfare 


The partition of India upset the economy of the State 
and the people of the hills bordering on Pakistan lost 
markets for their produce and as a consequence were 
very hard hit. The question of finding alternative 
markets for them came to the forefront and the problem 


had to be solved quickly in order to prevent perishable — 


goods being wasted and the untold misery of the tribal 
people living in the border areas. ‘This meant opening 
up of trade routes through hill areas and connecting 
them with markets in the plains and other parts of the 
hills within the Indian Union. The State Government 


proceeded with the plan of constructing channels of 


communication. As a temporary measure air lifting 
of certain perishable goods was also arranged and food 


was rushed to the areas of distribution at subsidised 


rates. In Lungleh, where roads were unknown food 
had to be air dropped till the people or the Government 
could construct a life line connecting it with the district 
headquarters at Aijal. Apart from the speedy deve- 
lopment: of road communications in the hills areas, the 
closest attention has been given to the promotion of 
settled and improved agriculture, development of cot- 
tage industries, marketing facilities, for education and 
other social service facilities with a view to bringing the 
hill people of Assam to the level of progress and deve- 
lopment of the rest of the State’s population. 


District Councils have been constituted in all the 
autonomous hill districts, except in the Naga Hills. 
Some of these bodies have very creditably discharged their 
duties in the field of welfare activities, whilst all have 
enacted laws and regulations for the administration of 
the areas according to their customs and traditions. 
They are gradually taking over the administration of 
the subjects falling within their jurisdiction from the 
Sinte Government as provided for in the constitution. 


Thus, despite the problems and difficulties that have 
faced Assam ever since the setting up of a national regime 
in the country a great change has been slowly coming 
over the State, which is visible in the ever increasing 
tempo of activity in various developmental activities and 
inthe public enthusiasm and co-operation that has been 
forthcoming in the implementation of the many deve- 
lopmental programmes that the State Government has 
undertaken from year to year. 
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INDIA OF OUR DREAMS 


“J plead therefore for tolerance and co: operation in our public 
life and a joining together of all the forces which want to make India 


a great and progressive nation. I plead for an all out effort against 


the poison of communalism and narrow provincialism. I plead for 
a cessation of industrial conflict and a joint endeavour of all concerned 
to build up India. In these great tasks I pledge myself and I ear- 
nestly trust that it may be given to us of this generation to realize 


somewhat the dreams that Gandhiji had. Thus .will we honour his 


memory and erect a worthy memorial for him.” 


awaken Hehe 


New Delhi, February l4th, 1948. 


Space kindly donated by: 


The Tinplate Company of India, Ltd. 
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@ A heritage of culture that 
goes back to the hoary past. 


@ Learning and spiritual quest 
shared by all who seek en- 
lightenment. 


@ Masterpieces of Art and 
| i Literature that time can 
never stale. 


@ Music and dancing that lend 
grace to the art of livingy 


And above all the flowering 
of freedom that holds 
promise of new 

greatness. 
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